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American Mistorical Review 
LAND TENURE IN THE ANCIENT ORIENT 


AND tentre in the European Middle Ages was early studied by 
U scientific. historians, . and the establishment of its fundamental 
importance for the’ understanding of the economic and social history’ 
-< was one of their greatest | triumphs. : It was not long before it was 

. recognized : that the manorial system of the Middle Ages was no 
innovation, that it had evolved naturally from the land system of the 
Roman Empire. In turn, this was traced back to the Hellenistic 

-Within the last century; a vast be of records in the cunei- 
form and hieroglyphic writings, have been discovered, published, and 
translated. Parallels, or more. correctly, antecedents to the better 
known land systems of the West were soon. detected, and there were 
even found anticipations of the more truly feudal system of Europe 
in certain periods of Egyptian and Babylonian history. Orientalists 

- were not slow in pointing out these remarkable: similarities; and some 

_ went so far as to employ in‘their translations the familiar terminology 

of the European manor. Innumerable papyri from Egypt and rarer 

. inscriptions from the other Hellenistic kingdoms showed definite lines 
of communication between the relatively scanty native Egyptian rec- 
ords and those of the older countries of Western Asia and the records 
from Europe proper. 

.With these facts so clearly established, it was natural that the- 
view should prevail that the manorial system was the typical land 
system of the ancient -Orient and that it was the direct ancestor of 

` the better known tenures of the West in later'times. The second 

assumption is undoubtedly correct, and further detailed investigation 

will surely discover new links between East and West. The first 

assumption is true in part, but only-in part. Assyria, the one country 

-whose records have been studied in their entirety from this point of 

view, proves that the problem can not be solved in this easy fashion. į 
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The problem will not be solved by the present hurried survey. 
Many detailed investigations must be carried on before more than a 
tentative solution can be presented. The humbler purpose of this 
article is to urge the importance. of this subject to the students of 
land problems in general, to indicate the lines ‘along which it is be- 
lieved investigation should proceed, and to illustrate this procedure 
by certain examples taken from the abundant mass of material. 
Suggestions from neighboring territory will not be ignored, but the ` 
data: from the ancient Orient will be studied by themselves. In 
particular, the use of terminology proper to other fields will be 
avoided. as. “far as possible, since their employment tends to read into. 
the subject ideas which may not actually be there.t 

Theoretically, at least, the investigation should begin with that 
second phase of the neolithic Orient, when to pottery and polished 
stone implements there were added the cultivation of the soil and the 
domestication of animals. Written records are of course entirely 
absent, and- ‘we can only guess at the conditions.under which man, or 
rather woman, tilled the soil. Neolithic.graves prove the possession 
of private, property, and this fact would lead us to suspect that there 
was private ownership i in land as well. We can also call upon analogy 
with the primitive peoples of to-day, for among them we find exam- 
ples of land held in common, land belonging to the chief, land conse- 
crated to religion, and land assigned to individuals for a year or in 
more permanent tenure. , Some such conditions we may assume to 

+ Seen behind the earliest historical.land systems. 

the dawn of written ‘history, city states of some size-had Deen J 
We can trace their growth most clearly in Babylonia, whose : 
kok takes place in the full light of written history, but there 
ty of evidence that a similar development immediately preceded -` 
: flan unity under the First Dynasty. Now and then we have 
that similar conditions may have obtained’ in Elam, in Syria,- : 
| Asia Minor. The land had already come, in whole or in part, 
he control of the state. To be more exact, it had come into the 
of the city god, but, since the ruler was the vicegerent of the _ 
n earth, it was the ruler who enjoyed actual possession. Some _ 





his paper was read at Ann Arbor, Dec, 29, 1925 at a joint meeting. of, the 
can Historical Association and the Agricultural, History Society. It was 
read at the meeting of the Middle West Branch of the: American Oriental 
at Chicago, Mar. 19, 1926. Both Orientalists ‘and. historians have con- 
ed valuable suggestions which have been incorporated“ in the revised paper. 
ee pleasure to state that Professor D. D. Luckenbill, of. the University of 
\ thority on Babylonian and Assyrian economic history, has’ expressed 
eee with the general view herein ‘presented, though with no 
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of the land he may have granted to his-nobles for favors received or 
to be given, but the vast mass was crown land. It was cultivated by 
serfs who paid to the god rent and not taxes; this rent was paid in 
kind, and in turm the ruler paid the salaries of his subordinates in ` 
grain, so that the measure of grain almost became the equivalent of 
coin in bookkeeping. Only in the case of the cities may there have 
been a more free tenure, though this is by no means certain for the 
earliest period. Thousands of bookkeeping records from Babylonia 
establish the accuracy of this picture. 7 
This system of land tenure proved peculiarly adapted. to the Nile 
. valley and was continued throughout the ages. “It was the ‘basis for 
the wealth of the Fourth Dynasty.and it made possible the. erection of 
the pyramids. ‘In the period of decline which followed, it broke down 
to the, extent of transferring the rights of the’ crown to the feudal 
princes who defied the central power, but the serf benefitted not at 
all by the change. It wag in full force again:under the New Empire, 
to which belongs the well-known story of. Joseph, whose wisdom is 
made by the Hebrew: “writer the cause of its introduction. 5 Thou- 
-sands of papyri.from the “Macedonian and Roman and early Arab 
periods have made it familiar to every student of agricultural history, | 
and it ‘has left its traces in the Egypt of to-day. It has made the 
typical Egyptian. a peasant.‘ Yet, it should be noted, there is some 
evidence for a land-holding middle class from at least the Middle 
Kingdom and onward. : i f 
When the Shumerian in Babylonii began to be supplanted by the 
‘Semite, fresh from the nomadic life of the Arabian desert, we find 
‘our first certain examples of tenure in fee simple. Manishtusu, one 
„of the greatest monarchs of the Agade dynasty, could not confiscate ` 
- Jand without compensation. : As witnessed by his great stele, he must 
. pay the owners at the current price or must grant other lands of 
“equivalent value The business documents likewise reflect the 
+, change. ` Holdings of the citizens of the towns were not confined to ` 
housés within the towns themselves but also included lands ‘in the 
outskirts, All their property could be bought and sold, provided 
only. that the’ tratisaction was properly recorded, sealed, and witnessed. 
` Church and Staté, hadi begun-to separate, and the possessions of the 
2 Cf. H. de Gepouilla, Tablettes Sumériennes Archaïques (Paris, 1909). 
8 Gen. 47:23 ff, Nr, 
4]. H. Breasted, History. ‘of Egypt (New York, 1912), pp. 44, se 
5 Ibid., pp. 169, 237. 
8 J. de Morgan, Délégation en Perse, Mémoires (Paris, 1900 ff.), I., opp. p. 


142; V. Scheil, Il. 1 Æ.. Cf. F. Steinmetzer, Beitr. s. Assyriologie, VIII. 2; A. T. 
Olmstead; Amer. Jour. Serie Languages, XXXIII. a | 
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temples continüed to increase, until the priesthoods dominated the 
economic life, through their great estates, their training of the scribes, 
and their issuance of coined money, bearing the head of the local god: 
as witness to its correct weight and fineness. The code of Hammu- 
rabi, based on earlier Shumerian codes, shows the system in full 
force.” oo l l 
With the conquest of the Babylonian alluvium by half-civilized 
hordes of Kashshites from the east, there resulted a remarkable 
parallel to the conditions of the- European Middle Ages. In each 
case, on the basis of an earlier manorial system, a definitely feudal 
system was imposed in a period of political disturbance, when the’ 
royal power was af its weakest. Nearly a hundred Kashshite boundary 
stones have come down to us. They contain royal charters, granting 
huge tracts of land to more than half independent nobles, and with as 


| careful a statement of the rights and immunities which went with 


them ds can be read in any medieval charter. They .are full of 
technical terms, especially of those dealing’ with ‘taxation, and exact 
interpretation is still in the future. 8 

In its general outlines,. the Assyrian system of. land’ tenure was 
very similar to that of Babylonia, from which it was.in large part 


derived. Since it has been presented, with as complete a view as the . 


evidetice at hand will permit, in the writer’s History of Assyria, a 
brief sketch may here suffice. ` T tie 
-For sources, we have- over a thousand bookkeeping documents, 


v 


-the larger part .of an agricultural nature, a few letters which discuss’ 


farming , conditions, a, few incidental references in the royal annals, 
the charters to the. nobles and to the imperial free cities, above all, the 
Harran Census.’ Each section „of the cehsus deals. with : a family 
group. Since the father is named, first; it would appear that these ` 


‘holdings were hereditary. » Then follows the status’ of the head of 


the family, irrigator, husbandman, vineyardist; shepherd; his sons 
are listed by name, his’ ‘daughters: are counted. . The number of his 
slaves” is: given and then his holdings,’ *reckoned by the imer, the 
amount of land that could be sown with an ass-load of seed.: ,"* ie ur 


tet 
The soil of the great. estates, which were particularly numerous. iti 


| Mesopotamia, was cultivated by serfs. In thie sales of land, they ate’. 


regularly mentioned by name, and in thé same sentence with the live 
: TV; Scheil; Dél. en Perse, Mém, IV. 11 E; R. F. “Hamer The Code of Ham-' 


í murabi (Chicago, 1904). 


8 Full bibliography. of these do A, T. Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Semitic ue 


* Languages, XXXVI. 120 ff. ; the most important single collection is that by L. W. k 


ı King, Babylonian Boundary ‘Stones (London, 1912). 


“ 9 A, T. Olmstead, History, of Assyria (New, York; 1923): i 
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stock. They could not leave land or master, but they might buy . 
additional land, stock, or equipment. They probably paid a third of 
their income to their master. ‘ | i: 
In addition to payment of rent, regularly in kind, the serf, often 
a deported captive, owed numerous services to the state. The land 
unit was the “ bow ”, which must furnish the military unit, a bowman 
and his shield-bearer. Serf as well as slave must also serve the state 
for economic purposes. Peasants must work the crown lands, keep 
up roads and canals, and assist in building government “structures. 
References to “task work”. are frequent in the letters to the king,’ 
and once we hear the de of the ancient lowly, “the task wank 3 
heavy, heavy upon us”. The peasant’s daughters must serve “ king’s 
maidship ”, as, for example, in. athe great, WEAVING SRE in 
the royal capitals. _ 
` The Assyrian might be a fierce warrior, but hé had learned the - 
great truth that the real foundation of the state is the farmer, ‘and he : 
treated his: serfs accordingly. A system : ‘much like that of our 
working the farms on shares was. normal. ` Our largest single group 
of bookkeeping documents, from, thé royal: archives cofisists of the 
records of loans advanced by the master to finance the harvest. - | 
‘In all ages and throughout. all countries, not excepting our own, 
the greatest problem of the farmer has been the securing of loans for 
his seasonal necessities without recourse to the usurer. The Assyrian 
landlord showed strangely enlightened ‘self-interest in saving his ; 
1° tenant from this fate. His'loans were not in: accord with the usual. 
practice, which: results iņ.the enslaving of teriant to. master by an ever 
mounting, and unpaid interest. The Assyrian landlord actually. Te- 
fused to 'deriand interest at all if the loan was paid when the 
harvest was in. In fact, he: actually lost money if grain were loaned, 
for he made his- loan when. grain was dear and received it when it 
was cheap. Only. the careless’ and the. thriftless, who did not meet 
his loan at harvest, ' ‘paid, interest and then it was high enough. , 
*, The ‘Assyrian has’ been given a bad reputation. Certainly he 
“did not deserve’ it. from his’ treatment of his peasants. . The fact is 
? © that the ‘peasant was relatively well off when Assyria ruled the world. 
E ` His successors did not follow. the same enlightened policy, and in the 
later documents from Babylonia we can watch the serf sink ‘to the 
level of the slave and: lose his ' identity. inva separate, and’ more 
; privileged class. 7 ' 
T Our documents come almost ‘entirely: from. court ig and 
` theréfore deal largely with crown lands or with the estates held by 
the nobles. But there are sufficient references to the, free farmer and' 


r 
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cultivator to prove that they formed a considerable part of the popula- 


tion. While the great plains of Mesopotamia and their continuation: 


in North Syria were largely tilled by serfs, the rougher country was 
still held by the free peasant. Here the idea of family ownership 
was strong, as is witnessed by the elaborate formula in the bills of sale 
by which the various members of the seller’s family are prohibited 
from claiming an interest in the sold land. That even deported 
captives might own land in fee simple is shown by the speech of thé 
Assyrian general to the men of Jerusalem whom he was attempting to 
persuade to surrender: “ Every one shall. eat of his own vine and 
his fig tree and drink the waters of his own cistern.” 1° 

Nor, in any estimate of Assyrian land tenure, should we forget 
the imperial free city. These free cities possessed elaborate charters 
of rights, frequently renewed by their rulers, and which applied 
equally to the lands held by the- citizens in the suburbs. Here all 
lands were held in fee simple, could be freely bought and sold, and 
were immune from all the vexatious exactions of the military and 
civil service? Taking into consideration all this evidence; we may 
conclude that a very large part of the Assyrian Empire was cultivated 
© under the manorial tenure, but it is equally clear that a very re- 
spectable part of the citizens owned their land as fully as we do to-day. 

Palestine and its land tenure must be of special interest to us, 
because of its Biblical associations. ‘It was a land of small patches 
of thin soil, hidden in deep isolated valleys or shut in by rocks and 
forests, and was therefore ill fitted to farming on a large scale. Its 
population was constantly being recruited from the desert, whose 


inhabitants adapted themselves but poorly to the sued agricultural | 


life. A 
The Phoenician, coast was indeed marked ane rich’ pockets of soil, 
large enough to afford a start to civilization, but too small to support 
a large population. Intensive agriculture was therefore demanded, 
with its emphasis on the small farmer, and even ‘at. that its citizens 
were driven to the sea to act as the middlemen for the ancient “world 
or to sell industrial products manufactured at home. 

How simple was Syrian agriculture is strikingly indicated by the 
Canaanite code which Professor Waterman has shown underlies the 
earliest Hebrew code still preserved in Exodus. There can be ‘no 
doubt that it is based on the code of the Babylonian Hammurabi, for 
sometimes there is actual translation, but more often there is adapta- 

tion. This adaptation in itself proves the existence of a free peas- 
1011 Kings 18:31; for detailed study of the Assyrian land system, cf." A. T. 


Olmstead, History of Assyria, chap. XL., the Assyrian Manor. 
11 Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, chap. XLI, the Imperial Free City. 
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antry. There are slaves but no serfs, and the large estate is conspicu- 
dusly absent.1* This frée peasantry appears again and again in our 
earliest Hebrew tales,.such as that of Saul, about to become King, but 
not too proud to hunt his father’s asses.?* 
` Hebrew union was a nécessity to meet Philistine aggression, but 
the peasant paid a large part of the price. One of. our. ‘earliest 
examples of political philosophy is that chapter in Samuel in which 
- the seer is presented as telling the people what manner of service 
they must do for a king. The taking of the tithe is simple taxation. 
But, by the “ manner of the king ”, he will also take their children. to 
. plow his ground and to reäp his, harvests, while their- daughters will 
be perfumers, cooks, and bakers. , These duties closely parallel the 
sérvices demanded by the Assyrian ‘king. Further, he will take their 


best fields, vineyards, and: “olive yards, ‘and will give them to his 


servants.1# 


David followed the ae of his greater neighbors in naling a. 


census. Military needs were given as excuse, though we can not 

doubt that taxation was more in the king’s mind. The true Hebrew 

attitude is made plain by Joab’s emphatic dissent, and public opinion 
saw David’s punishment. inthe pestilence which followed. a 


To Solomon must be ascribed such discredit as may accrue to the 


man who introduced, on a"large scale, forced labor for. ‘the erection 
of. his palace. and ‘temple and for the division of the land into’ 
administrative € districts whose chief purpose was the’ proper collection 
of the fixes to support his elaboraté court1ê The reaction under 
Rehoboam, -which resulted in the divided kingdom, was in its essence 
a revolt of the free peasantry against these exactions. The ostraka 


discovered in. Ahab’ s” 'storehoŭúse by the Harvard expedition which 


excavated Samiaria shows: the same system of enforced contributions 
in effect, iT and’ a i little later we havé similar evidence in thé inscribed 
OA jars that: contaizted, the oil and wine collected:1 in the four provinces of 
Judah.and sent to ‘the “king at Jerusalem.i8. ~ 

+ Jehu’s revolt, was not merely religious but: economic; for’ Jehu. ‘too 
represented: the, peasantry. © That the ‘lot of the peasant was not 


“at 


12, Exod. 21, f cf; Leroy Waterman, Amer. Jour, Semitic. Languages, ‘ 
XXXVIII. 36 ff., =" Gate 
181 Sam. 9. À on eee R A. sue 

141 Sam. 8:16 ff.; for ‘the granting of fields and, vinéyards by the king, cf. 
also I Sam. 22: 7. ae p pa > Me ge SS 

1811 Sam, 24. He CU LÀ : . 


` 16I Kings 4: 7 ff., with its valuable RE from the ore es 


-17G, A. Reisner; Harlot Excavations at Samaria ee -1924), pp: . 


227 ff.; cf. W. F. ‘Albright, : Jour. Palestine Oriental Society, V. 38° f. 
_ is Cf. Albright, loc.” “eth TA 
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thereby improved, even under his own dynasty, is shown by the first 
of the writing prophets, Amos, who is not dazzled by the superficial., 
` prosperity of Jeroboam II., but pictures for us the decay of agri- 
culture and the loss of lands by the poor. This is one ‘of the chief 
. themes of the prophets who followed. Yet, with all allowance for 
these gloomy pictures, it is clear that the greater part of the land was 
still in the possession of the free peasants, and that their lot, if un- 
‘happy, was due to poor crops and bad seasons, rather than to 
opptessive ‘landlords. 

‘Did we know more of Persian history, we could better trace the 
part Persia played in passing on these various systems of larid tenure 
to the classical world. Very few documents exist in the native 
Persian and these tell nothing of the land, but we have:incidental 
‘references to the Greek and Latin authors; we have a fair sized 
amount of Biblical material from the Persian period, we have an. 

© ever increasing number of Aramaic inscriptions and papyri, the 
cuneiform tablets from this age are an unworked mine, there is much 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions from the Nile. From these, when 
properly collected and studied, a new picture of Persia can.be drawn 
pnd at least the outliries of the land systems can be blocked out. 

“The Persian was no innovator, neither was he a stickler for. 
atiainistrative uniformity. He took what he’ found and made the 
best of it. ‘The very words he used in his taxation terminology, pre- 
served in the Aramaic documents incorporated in the book of Ezra, 
are letter ‘for letter the same ‘as those used by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians before him. Where he. found large estates, as in Asia 
Minor, he retained them.’ Where religious communities or founda- 
tions. enjoyed special: rights, he was careful ‘not to disturb ‘them, as 
in the case of the shrine of Apollo in Magnesia, 2x or the. still thare . 
famous case of the temple at Jerusalem. DÉS 

-The Hebrew prophets of the Persian period, Haggain rabais 
Malachi, bear witness to the same peasant farming and thé saine crop, | 
failures in bad years. Nehemiah tells .of the’ king's tribute which i is 
driving the peasants into debt and’ slavery, but it is their‘own lands 
which they are mortgaging, and to their fellow Jews: The law 
codes of the period assume ownership of field and vineyard,* and _ 

19 Amos 8: 4. a 7 

20 Ezra 4: 13,20; 6:8; 7: 20 ff. 

21 B, Haussoullier, Rev. de Philologie, XXV. 8° f; eh M. Rostovteef, Beitr. 
s. Alten Geschichte, I. 295 ff. : 

32 Gadatas inscription, G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, Bulletin de Corréibon 
dance Hellénique, XIII. 529 f.; English translation, C, J. Ogden, i in G. W. Bote-. 

ford and E, G. Sihler, Hellenic Civilisation (New vork; oR p. 162, oa 

28 Neh. 5:3. ve l | ; 

` 24 Lev. 19:9 ff. xi we le 
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indeed ‘there is so little question’of tenure that they ignore the ake 
matter. The intensely strong family feeling for the land is shown ` 
by the jubilee laws, even though they may never have been actually 
. enforced. The Jewish -papyri from Elephantine present us with 
the documents of a military colony at the First Cataract, buying and 
selling their lands, not according to the servile custom of Egypt, but 
“by forms which are essentially the same as those employed by the 
inhabitants of the free cities of Babylonia.?° 
Our conclusion must be that there is no simple formula that will 
explain the whole development of land tenure in the ancient Orient. 
A large part of this territory was indeed farmed under conditions 
approaching those found on the manors of medieval Europe, but 
there were many variations in. detail, and there was no little 
ownership in fee simple. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the Near East in Greco-Roman times or under the Muslims. 
We can be sure that the land system of the Hellenistic and the 
Roman world goes back to those of the ancient Orient, and that here 
is to be sought. the source of the serf estate. But it should also be 
remembered that other systems of tenure remained in the Orient until 
the time of Alexandeg and that they. have survived to the present day 
in Arabic.and Turkish law. ` 
Thus far, students of the classical land tenure have largely devoted 
their attention to’ Egypt, where such masses of papyii have been 
unearthed. ‘But it will long ago have been observed that in this, as 
‘in so many other respects, Egypt was not typical of the whole Near 
East. There are other records for the Greco-Roman period. A 
careful study. of the later Jewish writings would add much, for it 
has been clearly shown that in many, respects the Talmudic doctors 
simply followed ‘old Babyloriian law." The cuneiform tablets of 
the Seleucid: period have much to say on land ownership, as on many 
another feature of the economic life, but few have even been trans- 
lated. ‘One, tablet: which can scarcely be called well published or 
annotated, gives. direct evidence on our problem. .No one fias 
searched through the: dreary tomes ‘of Syrian homilies to gather the 
agricultural grain. Arabic and later procedure will afford welcome 
hints. But this paper is- already over long for so humble a survey, 
and it will have accomplished its purpose if interest is excited in 
this new and virtually unplowed field. A. T. OLMSTEAD. 
25 Lev. 85:23 fi, i 
: 36 À, Cowley, Aramaic; Papyri (Oxford, 1923). Note the references to the 
sluggard and’ bis field in Prov. | 20:4; 24:30, probably dating from the Hellenistic 
eriod. ; 
| a 27 Cf, H. s: Linfield, “Amar, Jour. Semitic Languages, XXXVI. 40 fi. Note 


especially the mortgages which assume fee-simple ownership. 
aac, F. Lehmann, acon Je für Assyriologie, VII, (1892) 330 ff. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS 


In 1893 and 1895 there appeared in the Revue Historique a note- 
worthy article + by the eminent historian Professor Henri Pirenne of. 
Ghent, setting forth ideas which he has since continued to develop in 
a variety of scattered publications. But M. Pirenne’s work, for- 
tunately, is not destined to remain, like that of so many scholars, 
known only to readers of technical European journals. As a result 
of a visit to America in 1922, when he lectured at many of our uni- 
versities, M. Pirenne has now brought out, through the Princeton 
University Press, a most admirable little volume,? wherein all may 
follow the fascinating story of the medieval town. 

As told by M. Pirenne, the story is straightforward and simple. 
True urban life has ever been based on trade and industry; as it is 
to-day, so it was in the Middle Ages and antiquity. Throughout the 
greater part of Western Europe, however, urban life has had no con- 
tinuous existence from Roman to our own times, for an age inter- 
vened when commerce practically ceased. As a consequence, the 
medieval town was the product of a commercial revival. It was the 
inevitable result of economic forces that operated then, as now, 
without regard for religion, language, political tradition, or cephalic 
index. National characteristics, local institutions, or royal regulation 
might affect the superficial organization of an urban settlement, but 
in themselves were powerless to create it. 

Now, obvious as it seems, no one has adopted just this point of 
view in dealing with the English borough ; at least, no one has pushed 
home the conclusions that it necessitates. The records have been 
read and reread, but too often interpreted to mean something that 
they do not say. Let us then test the theories of M. Pirenne by the 
English evidence, accepting as certain only what the sources of each 
age indisputably prove. 

In the first place, flourishing towns existed in Roman Britain, but ` 
it is agreed that, with the coming of the barbarians, urban life in that 
province suffered even more complete collapse than in Gaul and in 
Germany On the Continent it was the Church that, thanks to its 


1“ Les Origines des Constitutions Urbaines au Moyen-Age ”, Revue Historique, 
LIII 52 f., LVIL. 57 ff. 

2 Medieval Cities (Princeton, 1925). A French version is to follow. 

8 C. Petit-Dutaillis, Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History (Manchester, 1911), pp. 73, 74; A. Ballard, The English Borough in the 
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diocesan organization, kept alive the idea of the Roman civitas. The 
city became the cathedral town, the centre of an episcopal administra- 
tion which included, by virtue of royal immunity, the right of holding 
courts, coining money, collecting tolls, and providing for local defense. 
The last item, indeed, was one of paramount importance, particularly 
in the period of the Norman incursions. Under the command of the. 
bishop or of his avoué, the walls that had stood since the days of 
Constantine were repaired and given over to the charge of a perma- 
nent garrison. Although, however, the city remained important as a 
fortress and as an administrative centre, it was neither a unit of eco- 
nomic production nor a legal entity. Its inhabitants lived off the 
labor of peasants on surrounding estates; its court, its mint, its 
market were supported by outsiders; if it had a government, that was 
not self-government: ; 

In Britain no such episcopal organization existed, or at least, 
none survived the Saxon conquest. When bishops were installed 
among the converted kingdoms, some took Roman cities as their 
capitals, buť others established themselves in mere country villages— 
a situation that remained for Norman prelates ‘to bring into accord 
with Continental usage.’ In any case, if the old city kept any political 
importance, this was the work of the king, and we may leave the 
bishop out of account. 

Now it is a familiar fact that the ds of England was a 
product of the tenth century. The king of Wessex, like the count of 
Flanders, proved his statesmanship in war with the heathen invader, 
and in both countries there began a new era of fortification. It was 
then that Flanders, like many other feudal states, saw the erection of 
those crude fortresses known in French dialects as castles and in 
German as burgs. What the city was for the bishop, the castle was 
for the secular prince. The Flemish burg, placed in the hands of a 
castellan, became not merely a military post, but also a centre for the 
administration of justice and the collection of the count’s revenues. 


< Its population included, besides a garrison of soldiers and a few 


Twelfth Century (Cambridge, ‘1914), pp. yo ff. In the former of these books the 
critical scholarship of M. Petit-Dutaillis gives a splendid guide to the literature 
on the English borough; and as an introduction to the sources, the painstaking 
compilations of Adolphus Ballard prove equally indispensable. For the sake of 
brevity, reference in the following pages will be restricted, wherever possible, 
to such standard authorities. i 

4 Pirenne, Medieval Cities, pp. 56-71. For the purposes of this study it will 
not be necessary to repeat the citations that M. Pirenne makes of his numerous 
other publications.- 

5 G. Hill, English Dioceses (London, 1900). 
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priests, a horde of officials aad serving-men ; but like the inhabitants 
of the contemporary city, they were dependent on outlying manors 
for their subsistence and formed neither an, economic nor a political 
‘community $ 

If, with these facts i in cain: we now turn to the records of Saxon 
England, what do we find? That some Roman cities continued to 
serve as fortresses or places of refuge, particularly in the time of the 
Danish invasions, when their walls ‚were repaired and improved.’ 
That such a place was called in Anglo-Saxon a burh—a name which 
had been earlier applied to a defensible dwelling-house.2 Then we 
have the familiar story of the burh-building by Edward the Elder, the 
“timbering ” of what at first must have been rude entrenchments and 
stockades ; ° but many burhs became linked with political organization 
in the conquered Danélaw and even outside it. The Burghal 
Hidage gives us a list of thirty-one such centres, each followed by the 
number of hides apparently connected with it for military purposes ; 1° 
and by the end of the tenth century, we have proof that the burh was 
the ordinary meeting-place, of a court, that it regularly contained a 
mint and an official market, and that it was governed by a royal 
reeve,"t 

Taken by itself, this evidence surely delineates something very 
similar to the Flemish burg of the same epoch; for the fact that the 


6 Pirenne, Medieval Cities, pp. 73-77. 

1 Ballard, The English Borough, pp. 73 #. 

8 F, Liebermann, Die Geseise der Angeisachsen (Halle, 1898-1912), II. 330 
(“ Burg ”), 659 (“ Stadt”); F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and-Beyond (Cam- 
bridge, 1897), pp. 183 ff; Ella S. Armitage, Early Norman Castles of the British 
Isles (London, 1913), ch: IL; W. H. St John Hope, “ English Fortresses and 
Castles of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries”, Archaeological Journal, LX. 72 ff. 

9 Mra, Armitage has not only listed the burhs of Edward and Ethelfleda (pp. 
26, 27), but has made a minute study of the extant earthworks at each place. 
Thanks to her scholarly work, definite conclusions as to the size and shape of 
the early burh can now be made, Eddisbury, “the only case in which the work 
of Ethelfleda is preserved in a practically unaltered form”, is an oval about 600 
feet by 1200, enclosing a little over 10 acres (p. 35). Of the burhs of Edward, 
Witham had an area of 914 acres (p. 39), Maldon of 22, Towcester of 35 (p. 41), 
Nottingham of 39 (p. 45), and Cambridge of 30 (p. 55). The last two of these 
forts were originally Danish. The burh was thus a small affair hastily thrown up 
in a few weeks. It normally consisted of a wooden palisade and a ditch, but at 
Towcester the Chronicle says that Edward erected a stone wall. 

10 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 187, 502 ff.; Ballard, The Eng- 
lish Borough, pp. 42 ff.; Armitage, Norman Castles, pp. 28, 385; H. M. Chadwick, 
Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 204 ff. 

11 Maitland, pp. 185-195; A. Ballard, The Domesday Boroughs (Oxford, 1904), 
pp. 110 ff., and The English Borough, pp. 43 ff.; Liebermann, Geseise, IL. 659 
( Stadt”). f 
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term ik jatar came to mean town in our pense of the'word does 
not for an instant justify the conclusion that urban settlements were 
‘created by the son of King Alfred.1# Indeed, Maitland’s picture of | 
the primitive burh was entirely faithful to the sources **—a fact that 
seems to have been obscured by the controversy over his “ garrison 
theory ”. Even that much criticized notion, though hardly proved 
by the known facts, is by.no means contradicted by them. Garrisons 
of some sort there must have been in the burh; men styled cnihts were 
still living there in 1066, and although they “ drank their gilds ”, they 
were not professional tradesmen.1* The burh had a market-place, 
but as Maitland said, that “ does not imply a resident population of 
buyers and sellers ”’15 The tenth-century borough would seem to 
have been essentially a royal military and administrative centre, the 
inhabitants of which were socially indistinguishable from the country 


13 Practically all our modern authorities (e.g., Petit-Dutaillis, Liebermann, 
and Ballard, ut supra) use borough and town interchangeably for the tenth century 
an equation which is entirely unjustifiable without careful definition of terms. 
Medieval chroniclers and scribes frequently wrote wrbs, oppidum, castellum, castra, 
or portus as the equivalent of burgus, but we must not allow classic terminology 
to blind-us as to the nature of the thing itself. Mrs. Armitage (ch, V. and app. 
D) cites the relevant sources, but seems to think that the motte and bailey type of 
fortress introduced into England by the Normans should alone be properly called 
castle; earlier fortresses were towns, To her the burh was not merely the camp 
of refuge so clearly depicted by contemporary writings and archaeological re- 
mains, but “a place where people were expected to live permanently and do their 
daily work . . . a fostering seat for trade and manufactures”. But is there any 
evidence for this latter supposition? Military necessity alone will account for: 
the location of the tenth-century boroughs (see the excellent sketch by Mr. W. H, 
St. John Hope cited above, n. 8), and if half of them lived on into’ the next cen- 
tury, it was due to the accidents of history, and not to the kindly foresight of 
their founders (see below, n. 23). 

18 Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 184-195. Maitland clearly implied .that 
the early burh was no true town, but since economic history did not interest him,. 
he made no attempt to explain how the burh became a town. His disciple Ballard 
seems never to have realized that such a problem existed. 

14See the distinction between domus equitum and domus mercatorum at 
A * Nottingham, Domesday Book, I, 280, On’ the cnihts and their gilds, see J. H. 
Round, in Victoria History of Hampshire, I. 530 ff.; C. Gross, The Gild Merchant 
(Oxford, 1890), I. 2 ff; Maitland, p. 191. On the garrison theory, see Petit- 
Dutaillis, Studies, I. 82 ff.; Ballard, The English Borough, pp. 66 ff The argu- 
ment that Maitland based on the “tenurial heterogeneity” of the Domesday 
boroughs has never made many converts, and Ballard’s own peculiar extension of 
the idea is even less convincing. On the other hand, Mary Bateson’s objections 
(English Historical Review, XX. 144 ff.) are not altogether borne out by the 
Domesday evidence. This question deserves more thorough treatment, but may 
here be passed over as irrelevant to the main point under discussion: 

15 Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 195-196. Cf. Pirenne, p. 141. 
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population, gaining a living directly or indirectly from agriculture." 
Of the later middle class there is not a hint in the sources. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the twelfth-century borough, we - 
find what was unquestionably a mercantile centre. It was not pe- 
culiarly royal, for a great multitude of feudal lords were actively 
engaged in creating boroughs by charter. With the military revolu- 
tion wrought by the Norman Conquest, the borough had ceased to be 
of paramount importance as a fortress. It still had walls and occa- 
sionally its inhabitants would be called on to fight, but the rule was 
already appearing that the burgess could not be forced to serve 
except in defense of his own home. In place of the royal administra- ` 
tion had now appeared a communal government, with elected magis- 
trates, an exclusive judicial organization, and an autonomous financial 
system. Though all agricultural flavor had not departed, the streets 
of the average borough were now lined with shops; its gild-merchant 
monopolized business inside the walls; its wharves were piled with 
goods awaiting sale or shipment. By their freedom, by their privi- 
leges, and by their occupations, its inhabitants were sharply distin- 
guished from those of the countryside. Moreover, a peculiar method 
of land-holding had become characteristic of the urban community. 
The burgess held by burgage tenure, acquitting all obligations towards 
his lord by payment of a money rent, and enjoying the rights of free 
sale and devise.iT The middle class has definitely appeared in history. 

Now it is the thesis of M. Pirenne that this familiar medieval 


.town, with its ‘self-government, its free status, its wealth and 


prosperity, was the product of the commercial revival that revolu- 
tionized Europe in the eleventh century—a doctrine so widely ac- 


t 

10 In this respect the Anglo-Saxon sources leave little ground for dispute. 
Neither a market nor a mint implied trade extensive enough to support an urban 
population, and all that we know of the later borough leads us to believe that 
“agriculture reigned supreme in the tenth century. Authorities agree, that ‘the. burh 
‘had no more self-government than the rural hundred. The reeve was appointed 
by the king or the earl, and our scanty information concerning the court tends to 
prove that it was not a municipal but a territorial organ, connected in some obscure. 
fashion with the administration of the kingdom and probably older than the shire- 
court. Maitland, pp. 185 ff., 209 ff.; Chadwick, Studies, chs. VI., VIL; ‘Liebermann, 
Gesetse, Il. 451 (“ Gericht”, 12, 13), 516 (“ Hundred”, 10), 661 (“ Stadt”, 12); 
C. S. Taylor, “The Origin of the Mercian Shires”, Bristol and Gloucestershire 


Archagological Journal, XXI. 32 ff. 


. 7 See the exhaustive analysis of twelfth-century municipal donee in A. 
Ballard, British Borough Charters, vol. I. (Cambridge, 1913). In the introduction 


` to the second volume of this work, Mr. Tait has further strengthened the argu- 


ment that, in the twelfth century, burgage tenure made the borough and- the 
borough made burgage tenure. See also Hemmeon, Burgage Tenure in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, Mass., 1914), P. 157. 
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cepted that it does not seem necessary to justify it by elaborate 
argument. Disputes may continue over the details of its application 
.but hardly over its fundamental truth. It seems to be a fact that 
towns grew up on the Continent where; and only where, trade condi- 
tions were favorable. Many Roman cities again became rich and 
populous as commerce once more flowed along its ancient channels, 
but beside them were a host of new centres of distribution developed 
by new routes. The nucleus of such a town was frequently the 
mercantile colony that grew up round a princely stronghold. The 
new burg quickly became the burg; and by the end of the eleventh 
century burgenses meant neither soldiers nor servitors of a castle, but 
burghers. Yet there were always cities, as there were always castles, 
which remained untouched by the new economic currents, and which 
the thirteenth century found much as they had been in the tenth. For 
one monastery that became the germ of a town there were a dozen 
that did not; nor did every village market give birth to a metropolis. 

England, of course, had no towns to compare with those of 
Flanders during any part of the Middle Ages; but, thanks to the 
matchless records of the Norman monarchy, our knowledge of what 
towns there were is singularly complete. For the earlier period, the 
Burghal Hidage and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle give us a list of 
some fifty burhs;?® for the twelfth century the indefatigable Ballard 
has provided us with a list of over one hundred towns that received 
charters before the death of King John;?° and for the intervening 
time we have an even more thorough enumeration—the Domesday 
catalogue of boroughs existing either in 1066 or in 1086.% This is 
precious material, for a mere comparison of the three lists should lead 
to some interesting conclusions as to the relationship of the mercantile 
borough to the old royal burh. 

Examining first the twelfth-century list beside that of Domesday, 
we find about fifty names common to both.” It is therefore plain 
that ver one-half of the twelfth-century boroughs were new creations, 
as. indeed their charters frequently declare. But that is not all; a 
large number of the Domesday boroughs failed to qualify for a 
charter of liberties in the next century. As one group of boroughs 
was being born, another group was dying off; and to explain this 

18 Pirenne, ch. VI. i 

19 Ballard, The English Borough, pp. 41, 42. Cf. Armitage, Norman Castles, 
pp. 26, 27. i 
20 Ballard, British Borough Charters, pp. cxxxvi f. 

21 Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, pp. 9, 10, and The English Borough, pp. 83, 84. 


22 Ballard provided the material for this comparison, but seems never to have 
appreciated the importance of making it. 
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noteworthy fact we shall have to turn our attention to the tests of 


burghal status applied by the Domesday commissioners, a complicated 


problem, but one to which we are not entirely without a clue. 


We may next observe that of the names on our tenth-century list * 


scarcely one-half continue to stand in Domesday.?* Between Edward 
the Elder and Edward the Confessor governmental needs and stand- 


ards had changed ; the burh of one was not necessarily the burh of the. 
other. In particular, by the end of this period such a place was not. 
merely a military position, but an administrative centre that normally... 


included a mint and a court co-ordinate. with the hundred, and from * 


which the éarl regularly ‘received the third penny. Now these fea- 


tures appear’ Prominently in Doniesday, and if we adopt them as 
marks of the official Anglo- -Sakon borough, we securé a list of about 
seventy places that were still called boroughs aîter the Norman Con- 
quest,?* although a good many of them had passed into private hands 


and some were plainly decadent. Indeed, a score of ancient boroughs | 


never did secure charters; according to the standards of a new age,’ 
life was not in them.” en 


To the Domesday commissioners, we may conclude, the borbugt . 
was primarily a traditional institution; for their classification clearly’ 


depended neither on population nor on economic resources, the’ two. 
factors that within a hundred years came to- be considered all-i “impor: 
tant. Obviously some revolutionary force was at work, and what” 
could it have been but commerce? The supposition that, under the 
influence of trade, the older official borough, which was not a town, 
grew into the newer mercantile borough, which was a town, is one 
that the evidence thus far examined inevitably suggests. But it need 
not have so meagre a foundation; Domesday is filled with hints that 
a transitional stage in the ae of the P borough- had already 
been reached by 1086. 

a8 The figures are given by Ballard (The English Borough, p. 42), but his 
obsession concerning “composite boroughs” obscures the issue, 

24 This is admirably brought out by Ballard’s table (ibid., pp. 83, 84). The 
failure of: Domesday to mention one or another'of these features does not, of 
course, prove that it did not exist, 

. 25 As was pointed out by Maitland (pp. 175 ff.), the conventional aids paid by 
the boroughs on the occasion of a -Danegeld serve as another test. of their 


‘relative importance in the early twelfth century. At first the list is practically that 
-of the old official boroughs still remaining in the king’s handa, though some places, 


like Buckingham, have already dropped out. Others disappear by, the middle of : 


the century, and eventually, when Henry II, develops the new tax that comes to 
be called tallage, it is levied on old and new boroughs alike, and solely according 
to their ability to pay. C. Stephenson, “ The Aids of the English Boroughs”, it 
Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 457 ff. 
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In the first place, the Domesday list is not confined to ancient offi- 
cial boroughs, for alongside them appear a considerable number of 
new creations which are also styled burgi”? We read that at Nor- 
wich, Nottingham, and Northampton new boroughs have been estab- 
lished since the Norman Conquest, and that they have been settled 
by Frenchmen, colonies of, whom are also reported as residing at 
Hereford, Shrewsbury, Southampton, and Wallingford.” In these | 
„cases the flexible Latin undoubtedly translates the French, bourg—a 


«. walled addition to’an older structure, a new trading-quarter. 


Again, Domesday describes exactly the same sort of thing in con- 
nection with the new-style feudal castles built by the Conqueror OT : 
his barons. “ Henry de Ferrers ”, says the survey of ‘Staffordshire, 
“has the castle of Totbury. In the borough Fabout the castle are 
forty-two men living only by their trading, and they render together 
with the market 4/. and 10s.” ** Similar colonies appear at ‘Wigmore, 
Castle Clifford, Quatford, Rhuddlan, Penwortham, Okehampton, and 
' :Berkhdmpstead, 70 as well as near certain’ monasteries.® The king 
also" ig lord of boroughs that are not of the ancient type, such as 


. Reading and Twineham ; * and various barons seem, about the same 


time, to have, built little boroughs on their country estates.** 


‘. Now to us a trading settlement of two-score houses surrounded 
“by a fence and a ditch would not be much of a town, but such a 


nucleus might, under favorable conditions, develop into a town; and 
we should remember that many a ville neuve of the next century was 
even less than this when it was first created. Some of the new 


26 Domesday apparently reports about thirty such places, bearing none of the 
marks of the old official borough, but the terminology is soméwhat uncertain 
(Maitland, p. 181). The only new Domesday borough of any size was Dunwich. 
Domesday Book, II. 311. 

27D, B., I. 52, 56, 179, 219, 252, 280, II. 116. Mary Bateson’s well-known 
‘appreciation of the new borough (Eng. Hist. Rev., XVI. 335 ff.) remains in large 
part valid, but subject to the corrections made by Mr. Hemmeon, Burgage Tenure, 
pp. 166 ff. : 3 

28 D, B., I. 248°. r ; 

29 D. B., I. 105", 136°, 183, 183", 254, 269, 270. See also Round, in Vict. 
Hist. Hertfordshire, I. 295, and Herefordshire, I. 300; Ballard, Domesday BORMES 
ch, v. 

80 E.g., St. Albans, D. B., I. 135%. Cf. Berton, D. B., I. 58°: “ et x. mercatores 
ante portam aecclesiae manentes reddunt xl den.”; also Steyning and Ashwell, . 
D. B. L 17, -135.° | | : 

31D. B. I. 38°, 58 Cf. Eye, D. B., Il. 319”: “ et modo i. mercatum et unus 
parcus, et in mercato manent xxv. burgenses.” 

82-E.g., Cheshunt and Stanstead, D. B., I, 137, 138°. Cf. Berkeley, D. B. I. 
163: “Ibi unum forum in quo manent xvii. homines et reddunt censum in firma.” 
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boroughs of Domesday grew and some did not, but all are interesting 
as revealing first steps, that otherwise would have to be conjectured, 
toward the organization of professional trading. 

To return to the old borough, Domesday unfortunately reports 
the number of French colonists at only half a dozen places. For 
the rest it gives the ordinary haphazard statistics as to increase or 
decrease of inhabitants or revenues. Many boroughs were obviously 


- „prospering as the result of the Norman Conquest, but we are not 


told just how or why. The commissioners of the Conqueror were 
not interested in the origin, occupation, or legal status of the burgess 
population. However, by putting together a few desultory remarks 
and by reading between the lines, we do manage to gain some valuable 
information. ‘ ; 

Wherever we get figures at all, the majority of men in most 
boroughs seem to have held little or no land beyond what was 
necessary for their town houses.** Agricultural features, of course, 
continued to be prominent, but if the brilliant Maitland had been as 
much interested in economic revolution as he was in legal continuity, 
the agrarian side of English municipal history would not loom so 
large in our modern texts.%* The eleventh-century burgess was de- 


cidedly more bourgeois than has been represented. Not only did he. 


33 Good figures in this respect are given us only in the eastern counties. At 
Thetford 21 out of 720 burgesses held 6 carycates and 60 acres (D. B., II. 118°) ; 
at Maldon 15 out of 180 held half a hide and 21 acres (D. B., II. 5>). The game 
situation seems to be indicated at Ipswich, where 808 burgesses held only 40 actes, 
and at Norwich, where 1320 held 80 (D. B., II. 290, 116). And although, as 


seems probable, these portions of hides were units of geld-assessment rather than - 


actual acres, such a partition seems to look back to an age when the boroughs : were 


assessed for geld on the basis only of their arable land. Poor men at Ipswich : and : 


Thetford paid only a poll-tax as their share of the geld. Were landless merchants’ 


assessed on their movables? Even so, it should be noted that the. rdtings- of many 
boroughs were ridiculously low. In this connection see the judicious- remarks ‘of 
Mr. F. M. Stenton in Vict. Hist. Derbyshire, I, 308, and Nottinghamshire, I. 236. 
Cf. Maitland, Township and Borough (Cambridge, 1898), D. 473. In the. new 
boroughs bungess and merchant seem to be synonymous terms (sée the ‘entries 
quoted above), The Hertfordshire survey distinguishes burgesses from other 
men by,assigning no plows to the former, D. B., I. 135, 135°, 136°, 138°. Cf. Stey- 
ning, D. B., I. 17. See also Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, pp. 60, 61. 

34 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 196 ff. Here, as in Township 
and Borough, Maitland’s thesis was primarily concerned with the borough as the 


- possible descendant of a village community. Although, however, he naturally 


emphasized vestiges of a primitive agricultural economy, he by no means intended 
to deny the importance of the mercantile element. See the very suggestive discus- 
sion of some of these points by Mr. H. W. C. Davis in the Quarterly Review, 
CVIIL 54 ff. 5 
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earn his livelihood by trading more frequently than by plowing, but 
he held his property. by burgage tenure—a system which even Mait- 
land saw as a product of the mercantile spirit.” 

Furthermore, though Domesday shows the king or his officials 
normally vested with: political power, signs of communal privilege 
are by no means wanting. Peculiar responsibilities for geld or 
military service, and the possibility that Exeter, London, York, and 


Winchester already had the right of granting their taxes, point :toi - 


special bargains between burgesses and king.®* Such an agreement, 
we know, had been made at Dover, where the ‘citizens annually owed, 
in return for various exemptions, twenty ships with their crews for 
fifteen days’ service; and similar arrangements probably prevailed at 


‘Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, and Maldon.” Some measure of finan- 


cial autonomy at least was enjoyed at Northampton, where the 
burgesses farmed the borough from the sheriff. Many customs 
regarding tolls and forfeitures, such as were later prominent in 
municipal-charters, had already come to be recognized.™® In several 


-places. the burgesses either owned or “administered property as a 


community. has 


a5 Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 198, and Township and Borough, p. 72. 
Mr. Hemmeon (Burgage Tenure, p. 163) seems to hold that this tenure was a relic 
of some primitive system preserved in the borough but elsewhere destroyed by the 
manorialization of the countryside. But where is the evidence for such a primi- 
tive system? Domesday, it is true, occasionally tells of peasants holding by a 
money rent (censores, gablatores), but they were very few and may well have been 
rural .colonists like the hospites, who are specifically described in several entries 
(stè Round, in Vict. Hist. Herefordshire, I. 293, and Tait, in Vict. Hist. Shrop- 


; : ghire, I 302), and who formed a characteristically new class in eleventh-century 


ra aw 


Europe (Pirenne, Medieval Cities, p. 82; C. Stephenson, “ The Origin and Nature 
of ithe Taille”, shortly to appear in the Revue. Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire). 
‘On ‘the general significance of burgage tenure in Flanders, see Pirenne, pp. 202 ff. ; 
Des Marez,, Etude” sur la Propriété Foncière dans les Villes du Moyen-Âge et spé- 
cialement en Flandre (Ghent, 1898). 

ze C. Stephenson, “The Aids of the English Boroughs”, Eng. Hist, Rev., 

XXXIV. pp. 457: f. 

yee Ballard; Domesday Boroughs, p: 81, and An Eleventh Century Inquisition 
of ny Augustine's Canterbury, in British Academy Records of Social and Economic 
History, TV. (London, 1920), pt. IL., pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

BD. B. I. 219. 

80 Thus Dover, D. B., I. 1: “Quicunque manens in villa assiduus reddebat 
regi consuetudinem quietus erat de theloneo per totam Angliam.” Here we un- 
questionably find a communal privilege, restricted to those who, according to the 
later phrase, were in scot and lot of the borough. Cf. Torksey, D. B., I. 337. 


“Other borough customs are conveniently listed in Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, 


pp. 82 ff. 
40 See Ballard, Domesday Boroughs, pp. 87 f., and in Brit. Acad. Records, 
IV. pt. IL, p. xxv. Maitland (pp. 200 ff.) was anxious to minimize the com- 
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These facts, it is submitted, prove that some of.the familiar traits 
of the twelfth-century borough had already made their appearance in 
local usage. The natural conclusion would be that they were the 
_ first effects of a commercial revival that had begun in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, but which, greatly stimulated by the Norman Conquest, 
showed its full force under the Angevin kings. The sea trade that 
is quite casually mentioned in Domesday * probably had its dim be- 
-ginnings in the tenth century, when society had recovered from the 
paralyzing shock of the Danish invasions, and" when the first scanty 
references to professional traders made their, appearance in the 
records.** That some part ofthe economic awakening was indirectly 
due to those invasions can not be ‘doubted, but that either the original 
Vikings or their opponents founded mercantile towns it is extremely 
hard to believe, though they did construct bordughs. ri Pt 

, Among modern writers on English history the most -serious rival 


to the ideas set forth above is still the good old doctriné, of Georg, 4 
“von Maurer. Markgenossenschaft is no longer a fashionable expres; ‘ 


sion, but so long as Anglo-Saxon England is pictured asa! mosaic pes 
self-governing communities, the well-worn remark of Stubbs, "that . 
the borough was “simply a more strictly organized form of town 
ship ”, will continue to be sufficient. On the other hand, ohe who 
holds with M. Pirenne that an eighth-century Arcadia should not be 
constructed from thirteenth-century material will demand a less 
romantic explanation. 


munal element in the Domesday boroughs because it had been cited as a vestige 


of the primitive village community. If, however, this communal element was néw, _ 


the result of an incipient economic revolution, Domesday may be said f toi re 
rather than to weaken, Maitland’s contention. 

#1 Compare particularly the entries for Canterbury, Pevensey, Abindel, Guild- 
ford, and Chester. D. B., I. 2, 20°, 23, 33, 262°. 

42 See the references listed in Liebermann, Gesetze, II. 493 (“ Handel "ge 
17), 

43 Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1903), I. 99. Cf. Vinogradoff, 
English Society in the Eleventh Century (Oxford, 1908), pp. 398 ff. It is this idea 
of the town’s development out of the self-governing village that M. Petit-Dutaillis 


thinks has been rejected by modern scholars “in too absolute a fashion” (Studies, 


I. 75); and yet he refuses to be convinced by Vinogradoff’s argument that such 
a village had existed (ibid., p. 27). For the latest enunciation of the same 
theory, see David Murray, Early Burgh Organization in Scotland (Glasgow, 1924), 
I. 599. “The history of Glasgow shows that in considering the origins of burghs 
it must be kept in view that organized and probably self-governing communities 
existed long prior to the appearance of what we know as burghs, and it may be 
reasonably assumed that the burgh was a development or modification of an older 


type.” 
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The medieval English town was called a borough. The name 
was old, but the thing was new. Where the.town grew had perhaps 
‘stood an ancient royal fortress, perhaps not. Its site may have been 

‘a simple village, a cross-roads market, a fishermen’s haven, or a 
cow-pasture. But neither. ‘wall nor court, neither king’s peace nor 
toll-gate, neither kine nor’ herring, possessed the infallible charm of 
attracting an urban’ Population. For that a more potent magic was 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS: RECENT BRITISH 
BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS? 


For the history of the last third of the-nineteenth century A. G. 
Gardiner’s Life of Sir Wiliam Harcourt 2 will always have to be 
consulted. If Mr. Gardiner has not so great a man to deal with as 
Morley had, nor so entertaining a man as fell+to the dot of Buckle, if 
he himself is less of a philosopher than the biographer of Gladstone 
and has been less near the seats of the mighty than the biographer of 
Disraeli, his work may nevertheless ask comparison with the we i 
known lives of the two Victorians. 

The Harcourt family could hardly have lit upon a biographer 
better equipped by outlook and sympathies to understand Sir William. ` 
As late editor of the Daily News “ A. G. G.” has long been’ famous 
for his critical attitude towards British imperialism. It’ can not be 
said that he has attempted to force his view upon the reader, but he. 
has allowed his actor many chances to forecast the outcome of 
imperialism, and he is inclined to suggest that recent history has . 
abundantly justified that forecast. 

In two respects he deserves well of the historian. With careful 
economy he has made excerpts from letters to reveal Harcourt as he 
lived and jested, as he pounded the table-and fell upon the Opposition. 
We have here brought before us not one of the great figures of Eng- 
lish history but a House of Commons man, one of the best of them, 
a man who liked to fancy that he belonged to the eighteenth century 
but was more Victorian than he knew, a fine type of the old Whig 
adapting himself, under the stress of political exigencies, to the New- 
castle programme and modern radicalism, a partizan to whom Lib- 
eralism was patriotism. And secondly, Gardiner has been at great 
pains to answer those questions which the historian is prone to ask. 
We have suffered of late, since the demand for biography became 
insistent, from the biographer-relative, who, because he alone has 

1 Books of like character which have already been reviewed in this journal 
during the last five years are: Margot Asquith, an Autobiography, XXVI. 525; J. 
H. Morgan, John Viscount Morley, XXX. 822; John Buchan, Lord Minto, XXX. 
824; Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (first two vol- 
umes), XXXI. 134; Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-Five Years, XXXI. 323; 
J. A. Spender, The Public Life, XXXI. 325; G. P. Gooch, Later Correspondence of 
Lord John Russell, XXXI. 780, 


2 A. G. Gardiner, The Life of Sir William one (London, Constable,’ 1923, 
two volumes, pp. xi, 608, 670). 
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access to the letters, can not be dismissed lightly, but who fails in 
many instances to tell that which the historian is most anxious to 
know, and which could often be told if the biographer had only an 
understanding of the period with which he is dealing. Here Mr. 
Gardiner does not fail us, he has not been content with his memory 
of events but has taken the trouble to master the history of his period 
and to examine the problems involved. And further he has been 
careful to include, even at the risk of inserting passages dull to the 
casual reader, those documents that have to do with constitutional 
development and change. 

Upon several episodes ‘in British history the book gives us new 
kriowledge. We learn a bit more about the break of Chamberlain 
with Gladstone in 1886. Up to that time Harcourt and Chamberlain 
had been close friends, and the correspondence between them not only 
serves to explain the clash between Chamberlain and Gladstone but . 
gives us,. for the first time, the history of Harcourt’s well-meant 
efforts in the Round Table conferences to woo Chamberlain back 
‘into the party. No doubt J. L. Garvin, when he brings out the 
authorized life of Chamberlain, can, if only he will, add to our 
‘ information. 

The correspondence gives us some further right to comment upon 
Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule. Morley, Barry O’Brien, and 
Bernard Holland have published letters that enable us to see how far 
Gladstone relied upon the workings of his own mind in turning the . 
Liberal party down the Home Rule road. It was a choice that was 
to affect the history of Liberalism; a half-dozen major policies of the 
party were put off for an effort to give the Irish a parliament, an 
effort that was to prove unavailing. Much was at stake in that 
autumn of 1885 and one can not wonder that Hartington and 
Chamberlain, as others, believed that they should be called into 
. counsel; that not all the reflection and examination of constitutions 
should be done at Hawarden; that the Liberal party was greater even 
than its leader. Harcourt was as much slighted as the others but he 
was a good party man above all and followed, however reluctantly — 
for he was never interested in Ireland—the lead of Hawarden, not 
without writing letters that add to the story. 

On no subject does Gardiner help us more than on Victoria. 
Those letters from the queen which Buckle published in his Life of 
Disraeli, and the larger body of them recently brought out, give us a 
much clearer notion of the queen and her part in politics and of her 
aggressiveness in foreign policy. Blunt, long ago, in his diary had 
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sensed. the queen’s tendency, ‘and Harcourt’s correspondence with." 
her and account of conversations with her confirm Buckle and Blunt. 
Both Gardiner’s text and the appendix enable us to see how careful : 
Gladstone and Harcourt were in keeping the queen within bounds. : 


Like Disraeli, Harcourt knew how to deal with the queen and, if he 
did not lay it on with a trowel, understood how to inquire about the 
family. But he was a constitutionalist, and history will give him 
a place among those Victorians who had to stand firm Jn. the last 
skirmishes between Cabinet and Crown. 

Campbell-Bannerman ° will be mentioned in history for his South 
African settlement and possibly for another reason: he was the first 
political figure brought up in the Victorian and more particularly in 
the Gladstonian tradition who not only foresaw but was sympathetic : 
with the new social-radical Liberalism. His story is unusual even 

in the multicolored variety of ‘English political life. Put down 
generally as a hewer of wood and a drawer of. water, he hewed with 
such effect at the War Office and drew so well as chief secretary for 
Ireland that he had won an assured position in politics when Chamber- 
lain’s South. -African policy led him into sharp issue with the business 
imperialism of the late ’nineties. His allusion’ during the fag-end 
of the Boer War to “ methods of barbarism ”, daringly repeated when 
it shocked the mood of the time, was believed to have finished his : 


political career. It proved to be his making ; and his consistency, his : 
_doggedness, and his Scottish caution in the years that followed left 


him per varios casus at length aca leader of his party and heir 
to No. 10 Downing Street. 

This biography is also important on account of its author, who 
was for years the editor of the old green Westmsnster and thus the 
dean of liberal journalism. His “ Notes of the Day ” upon the second: 
or third page of that afternoon authority were read, from the ’nineties 
to the War, by almost every political family in London of whatever 


complexion. They were written by a man accustomed to spend his ` 


Sunday afternoons with Campbell-Bannerman at his London house. 

Mr. Spender has succeeded in drawing a full-length portrait of 
Campbell-Bannerman that is more than competent. More cosmo- 
politan possibly than any other British statesman of his generation, 
Sir Henry was in politics a “little-Englander”. At no time attach- 

83. A. Spender, The Life of the Right Hon, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
G.C.B. (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1923, two volumes, pp. XV, 351, 444). 

4 Morley might be cited as another, but he had by no means the same deep 
and abiding interest from youth to old age in the problems of poverty and social 
reform, 
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| ping hirhself to that still smäll tie “called curiously the “ great 


a world ” of society, he never took on the coldr of that class nor assimi- 
‘";* lated their tradition that the business of British politics was with the 


` proper and brilliant development, of the pawns on the European.chess- 
board. He examined the Irish question unswayed by the prejudices 
of his contemporaries or by those political necessities that brought 

“his leader suddenly around, and saw farther ahead in respect to it 
than most of the wise of his day. Perhaps it was his political gift 

‘that, while others were-deriving their politics from the past, he was 
considering what the future would bring forth. 

Would that Spender had seen fit to tell us more, would that he 
had shown us more of Sir. Henry’s correspondence during the years 
that saw the rise of Liberal Unionism; would that he had dared to 
share with us Sir Henry's racy, and lively judgments upon: his col- 
leagues’ and opponents. To withhold them is not the new manner.’ 

The long involved ‘cross-play between Campbell-Bannerman and 
Rosebery jis presented as. well as itis possible for an author who was 
refused Rosebery’s side of the correspondence. No doubt many 
more letters will have to find their way into print before. it will be 
possible to pronounce lastly upon the deeds of Rosebery, but Spend- 
er’s account and that of Gardiner, between them, give us some clues 

_as to the Laird of Dalmeny both when he was. prime minister and 
when he plowed his “lonely furrow”. Certainly he was not a leader, 
‘unless possibly in foreign policy, where his whole conception ran 
counter to what Liberalism.had stood for. When Morley, Acland, 
and others preferred him as Gladstone’s successor to the old war- 
horse of Liberalism, Harcourt, they probably had no notion of what 
aid they were affording to the imperialists. While Conservatism 
under Chamberlain was running after expansion, Liberalism was to 
lose its way, split its forces, and fail of exerting weight against the 
tendencies of the time. Not until Liberalism fell away from Rose- 
bery or he from it, not until it gathered its forces round Campbell- 
Bannerman, did it find its way again. 

Perhaps history will inquire why Campbell-Bannerman so lightly 


allowed Grey, in 1906, to go ahead with the military arrangement with’ 


France. That atrangement, which was to involve Britain more 


5It would be a ‘satisfaction to have Sir Henry’s comments upon Joseph 
Chamberlain. Historians are going to have a hard time to reconstruct that vivid 
personality, because those who came under his spell remained bewitched and 
those who resisted often misjudged him, imagining him an arch-conspirator, 
which he was not. But more than Beaconsfield he gave the push to that modern 
British imperialism which will no doubt be minutely examined by students of the 
backgrounds of the late war. 
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and-more in bonds of “honor”; was confided only to thé prime a 


minister and to Asquith and Haldane, who with Grey had been the 
Liberal Imperialists of the Boer War, and who were now intrenched.: 
in the ‘strong places of.the Cabinet. Sir Henry had had trouble 
enough earlier with those three and should have been wary of giving 
them a free hand in the most important of foreign policies without 
consulting at all a Cabinet that was “ blue-water” by a considerable g 
majority. This lapse Spender .does’not offer to explain nor indeed , 
even recognize. From his other: writings e it may be suspected { that’ 
Spender would say that by 1906 Sir Henry could have done nothing ` 


else than to draw close to France. It may be suggested that: at. the - 
time Sir Henry’s mind was occupied with other matters, especially. : 


with the illness of his wife.’ : 

‘Blunt’ diary è is one of the most interesting that could fall into 
the hands of a reader of recent British history. A man of unlimited | 
curiosity, who had the gift of finding out from whatever man he met 
what that man could tell and who, when his prejudices were not in- 
volved, had a shrewd understanding of character, he was fortunate in 
being a Sussex squire of lands “ my own inherited ”, who could meet 
and talk with whom he wished and say and do—short of felony— 
what he most desired. His jottings will find a place, as would have 
been his wish, not far below those of Evelyn, of Haydon, and of 
Greville. i 

They will have to be used with as much caution as Greville. At: 
least three-fourths of the political stories that fly around clubs are 
wholly or partly wrong; Greville put most of them down and Blunt 
has done the same, but owing to the multiplication of newspapers 
, and memoirs he will be more easily brought to book. 

“His own record offers the reader the chance to make the proper 
discoufits. Blunt obviously deceived himself about the opinions of 

8 Spender has recently published The Political Life, in two volumes packed 
with acute observation upon the tendencies of the last thirty years in. Britain. 
He has an extraordinary gift for seeing historical processes at work in his own 
time, for seeing those processes in relation to men and men in relation to them. 
These volumes, which have been reviewed in the American Historical Review 
(XXXI. 325), should be read as a supplement to some of Wells's novels, those 
novels which deal with the growth of suburbanism and the march of the middle 
classes upon politics and society. 

7 Furthermore Sir Henry had been forced in making up his Cabinet to deal: 
with Grey, Asquith, and Haldane as a triumvirate, who had attempted to push 
him into the upper house and who were prepared to stand together. Sir Henry 
was in a difficult position but surely he could have insisted that the military 
convention with France should be submitted to the Cabinet. J 


8 W. S. Blunt, My Diaries, being a Personal Narrative of Events, 1888-1914 
(London, Martin Secker, 1919, 1920, two volumes, pp. x, §12, 511). 
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others. Of intense convictions that demanded utterance, he easily 
assumed that pleasant words from friends, who were perhaps unwill- 
ing to discuss controversial subjects with him, meant essential agree- 
ment. He persuaded himself, for example, that he was bringing his 
friend Winston Churchill around to his own anti-imperialism and was 
destined of course to disillusionment. Further he was inclined to 
‘judge men from passing phrases that might be no more than the 
- expression of a fleeting idea. And, although trying at all times to 
‘tell the truth, he was incapable of being fair to those of another out- 
look, to imperialists in particular, not only unfair, but prone to 
imagine any vain thing about them. As to such figures as Cromer 
and Kitchener he was utterly unreasoning in his judgments. He was 
hardly less censorious of some of those of his own outlook. Har- 
court and Morley he could barely tolerate, not only because they were 
Liberals, and there was to him something-underbred about Liberalism, 
but because those men, realizing perhaps the futility of forcing their 
opinion upon a generation that would have fione of it, were unwilling 
to go as far as he. Sussex squires can be more daring in utterance 
than politicians who have given hostages to the public. 

Nevertheless Blunt was right about many things and ahead of his 
time. Twenty years before Gallipoli he saw that Britain was driving 
Turkey into the arms of Germany. Hé blamed the ignorance and 
want of imagination of Grey and, possibly fifty years from now or 
in even less time, Englishmen will admit that they paid dearly for his 
policy, however well-intentioned and high-minded. Blunt hated 
Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes, and already Rhodes is beginning to 
be a less heroic figure ° and the cult of Chamberlain is fading a little 
in favor of other cults. Yet Blunt failed to realize either the 
sincerity of Rhodes or the imagination of Chamberlain.’ CD 

Perhaps historians will look chiefly to Blunt for his records of 
lunches at Mount Street and after-dinner conversations at New- 
buildings, yes, and for his progresses, like those of Evelyn, among 
his cousins and kind in the country. That he gave away his friends 
has shocked England in this generation but will be forgotten in 
another. No doubt Earl Balfour was surprised to find that quiet 

9 There is a great deal of the inside of British politics in Blunt’s records, 
especially in the second volume. He was on good terms with Redmond and 
Dillon and the Irish party, he was in constant communication with his cousin 
George Wyndham during the Conservative régime up to 1906, and afterwards too, 
and saw much of Winston Churchill during the years of Liberal government. 
Hence Blunt will always be one of the books for the student of pre-war British 


policies. But he will find it a problem to extract the truth from the gossip. 
10 See, e.g., St. Loe Strachey in The Adventure of Living, pp. 299-310. 
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talks of his with George Wyndham as they walked home together 
from the Commons have found their way into the record of an old 
gossip.’ No doubt Hilaire Belloc was less than pleased to see his 
aspiration for a peerage set down-in print. Belloc was hardly care- 
ful enough in making his friends of the men of the Sussex weald. 
Blunt, like Henry Adams, had a right by birth to expect a 
political career. He saw friends. rise easily to ambassadorships and 


cabinet posts, and, if disappointed about himself, accepted failure 


more lightly than Adams because he was so nearly a Mohammedan. 
Like Adams he was concerned , about the state of the ‘world, but 


unlike him sought no key to History" If Adams was an amateur, in 


architecture and old French poetry, Blunt was no less in Arab horses 


and modern English poetry. Adams wrote history, a form of art | 
that has always to be retouched, Blunt a few poems that should for a 
time endure the weather. Both by their memoirs made a final bid 
for immortality and may attain thereunto, at least among those few ` 


who take down old books ând look them over. 

The letters of George Wyndham +? have at least three uses. 
They tell us something of the circumstances under which the Irish 
Land Purchase Act of 1903 was passed,!? and prove how a Conserva- 
tive was stirred from his base by knowledge of Ireland and moved 
at his own political peril to strive in her interest. The letters give, 


secondly, a reflection of the country group that was loyal to Balfour, , 
that followeë him in his middle position about tariff reform, and that ` 


later backed him up in fighting the Education Bill, the Licensing Act, 
and the Veto Bill. In the third place, the letters afford an excellent 
picture of the best sort of upper-class family life. One of the most 
charming figures of his time, Wyndham was a hunting squire, inter- 
ested as well in art, in literature, and literary men. He played at 
politics because his kind did—political success came easily to them— 
and he played that game according to the best public-school rules, 
until it became in his generous mind more than a game, a field of 
battle upon which great causes were to be striven for, the strengthen- 
ing of imperial connections abroad, and the amelioration of social 
conditions at home. His letters, while seldom profound, are marked 


by spontaneity and good feeling, and sometimes by excellent comment : 


11 Blunt had as much desire as Henry Adams to accomplish political results 
through his friends and flattered himself that he did so. 

12 J. W. Mackail and Guy Wyndham, Life and Letters of George Wyndham 
(London, Hutchinson, 1925, two volumes, pp. 416, 417). 

18 But much more about the framing and progress of that measure is to be 
learned from Wyndham’s conversations with Blunt in Blunt’s diary. Wyndham 
was too many-sided to deal fully with politics in his letters. 
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and even divination as to the course of politics. They may well be 
read after a rereading of Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga (less a great 
novel than a careful piece of history) for a comparison of the upper 
classes, with their horses, dogs, pictures, and poetry, ‘their real free- 
dom of life, and their sense of obligation, and the upper middle 
classes with their directorates and pictures, their dependence upon 
real estate and consols, and their want of interest in the state or in 
those less fortunate than they. 

Mr. Raymond has in his study’ ‘of Balfour * used the recent 
memoirs, the: newspapers, and his. own knowledge as a journalist. 
He'has overlooked few of the epigrains ‘about or by Balfour, and he 
is never wanting in the ability to find: ‘pat and terse phrases of char- 
acterization. Not allowing his brilliance to run away with his sense 
of fairness, he has written probably as just an interpretation of 
Balfour as we shall have in a decade. 

Raymond admits that Balfour is an enigma afd offers explanation. 
It will be recalled that when Chamberlain, in 1903, set going the 
movement for a British Zollverein, Balfour looked over the fence and 
decided to sit on the stile, and that he is credited by many with having 
brought upon his party, by his hesitation, the rout of 1906. Raymond 
urges the thesis that Balfour was deliberately holding off decision on 


v a controversial issue of internal politics, while he was quietly ori- 


enting Britain in the new European situation, preparing her against 
the day of Armageddon. It is an interesting theory, Mr. ‘Raymond 
may well have more evidence of it than he offers, but it is quite 
unproven and seems out of character. If behind all Balfour’s eva- 
sions there was a weltanschauende mind planning and bringing to 
pass through Lord Lansdowne a new policy for Britain, why then of 
course history will have to reconsider his achievement. ' 

Certainly there is nothing in his record in domestic politics to 
indicate a man of long views. Like Harcourt, he was an old 
parliament hand, more skillful certainly, but with the same interest 
in the immediate issue. To win victory, or at least verbal victory, 
on the question before the House, to get the best of the leader of 
Opposition on that particular evening, this seemed ever to be his aim 
and pleasure. He has seldom seemed enough attached to principles 
or ideals to look far ahead. In the struggle of 1909-1911 he was 
completely outmanoeuvred by a party whose leaders cared deeply 
for certain principles and who were forced to look ahead. 


14E, T. Raymond, Mr. Balfour, a Biography (London, W. Collins Sons and 
Company, 1920, pp. 228). 
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He had the instinct of his class # for comfort, and possibly that is 
why he preferred as subordinates—Raymond thinks he did—-men of 
less than first-rate talent, who would get along easily with him. The 
Wyndhams and the Lyttletons seemed to be the men after his own 
heart. 

Books of “ characters ” of British politics are becoming plentiful. 
Those by Lord Birkenhead, by E. T. Raymond,” by a Gentleman 
with a Duster (Harold Begbie),*® and by Herbert Sidebotham,?® all 
of them, deal with much the same group of men, with Lloyd George, 
Asquith, Balfour, J. H. Thomas, et cetera, but include between them 
various other leaders and some“ backbenchers”. Lord Birkenhead 
has the advantage of having had personal acquaintance with the men 
he draws, and in the case of a few of the lawyers he has profited 
therefrom, but in general his studies seem written-to-order and 
conventional, and rarely reveal that brilliance associated with F. E. 
Smith. Raymond draws upon a long newspaper experience and a 
close knowledge of the political chronicles of the last thirty years. 
He is under the prepossession, not always shared by journalists, that 
a.man’s past conduct in politics serves to explain his character to-day, 
and the historical explanation starts first to his mind. An explana- 
tion, historical or psychological, he must have; in every one of his 
characters he must find a unifying principle. His portraits are done . 
with great artistry, with too much; he is too epigrammatic, too 
brilliant. He is better in his full-length biographies where he has 
time to prove and to qualify. The Gentleman with a Duster, wholly 
unlike Raymond, is a moralist, who has looked upon English politics 
with the eye of a nonconformist and found them little to his taste. 
There is some-shrewd analysis in his work. The portraits by Side- 
botham, who watched Parliament from the press gallery, if by no 
means the most finished, seem to me the best. Raymond’s sketches 
of Walter Long (later Lord Long) and of Gwynne of the Morning 
Post, Birkenhead’s of Healy and J. B. Seeley, and Sidebotham’s of 
J. H. Thomas and Lady Astor deserve mention. 

15 There has been a lot of nonsense written about Balfour’s Cecilian inherit- 
ance, as if he were close kin to Burleigh or the first Salisbury. 

16 Earl of Birkenhead, Contemporary Personalities (London, Cassell and 


Company, 1924, pp. x, 326). 

17 E, T. Raymond, Uncensored Celebrities (London, Fisher Unwin, 1918, pp. 
244). . 

18 The Mirrors of Downing Sireet: Some Political Reflections by a Gentleman 
with a Duster (London, Mills and Boon, 1919, PP. vii, 183), 

19 Herbert Sidebotham, Pillars of State (London, Nisbet and Company, 1921, 
pp. vii, 256). 
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Lord Bertie’s diary offers an excellent panorama of the late 
war and much information about French politics during that time. 
English political figures, all of the important ones, go through Paris 
and dine or at least talk with the British ambassador. That ambassa- 
dor had an excellent post for observation of the whole field of war 
and politics, but he had little gift of distinguishing the false from the 
true, of putting down just what people said, or of hitting off their 
characters. A loyal servant of the government, the embodiment of 
the best Foreign Office tradition, he always did his duty, even when 
it came to offering hospitality to queer Labor members over from 
Westminster. He saw the war go from bad to worse but never lost 
his faith in British victory and remained at the darkest time jitsqi au- 
boutiste. That he recognized the villainy of Sazonov and Izvolski 
should be put down to his credit by new historians who deal in the 
day-by-day details of war diplomacy. In spite of its conventionality, 
the diary is thoroughly interesting; interesting, I think, because the 
reader reviews the war again, getting much the same information he 
picked up from the American papers at the time. The stories that 
proved untrue and those that proved too true pass before him in 
procession, as then. 

Already Repington’s diary °? has begun to figure in the foot-notes 
of contemporary history. E. T. Raymond has made much and wise 
use of it. It is not too much to say that from now on every 
historian of the war and of British politics during the war will have 
to cite the diary again and again. It is doubtful if any other non- 
official book published about the war from the British angle is as 
important. This military man, journalist, and diner-out gave away 
so many people that he has been reviewed sharply in London, and 
naturally. Those reviews have somewhat obscured the merits of his 
diaries as historical material. From the standpoint of good taste, 
it would of course have been better to have bequeathed the journals 
to the British Museum, as Haig has done, with a proviso that they 
should not be opened for fifty years or so. It is hard for historians 
to regret the lapse of taste. 

20 The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame, 1914-1918, edited by Lady Algernon 
Gordon Lennox, with a foreword by Viscount Grey of Fallodon (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1925, two volumes, pp. xii, 367, 347). 

31 He is rather more dependable upon French politics, if less “knowing” 
and detailed, than the author of The Pomp of Power (Laurance Lyon). 

22 The First World War, rorg-1918, Personal Experiences of Lieut.-Col. 


C. A’Court Repington, C.M.G. (London, Constable, 1919, two volumes, pp. xvii, 
621, 581). 
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In estimating Colonel Repington’s authenticity a distinction must 
be made between what he reported as rumor or gossip and what he 
learned at first hand from responsible persons. A considerable part 
of his jottings were of conversation with the best-informed people on 
the Allied side. Much of what they told him can be proved or dis- 
proved from the official reports. He had a flair for facts of a military 
character. Sometimes, of course, he disbelieved what was true. 
That large numbers of the French army went home after Nivelle’s 
failure, that Petain had to restore the morale of the French army, 
and for that carefully: managed piece of work was later given the 
maréchal’s baton, would appear to-day to be recognized history. 
Repington heard rumors of large defections from the French army 
but was too francophile to credit what he heard. Nor were hiş ‘mili 
tary perceptions sufficient to enable him to realize the shattered, state 


of the German army at the end of 1916, nor was he aware: in ithe . 


midsummer and early autumn of 1918 that the defeat of the Germans 
was close at hand. The German success of March and April, 1918, 
he seems to have foreseen, if one may assume that he did not after- 
wards tamper with his journals. | 

His gossip is not so important, though much of what he picked up 
at week-end parties came closer to the edge of truth than many state- 
mients put forth by other collectors of unconsidered trifles about the 
war. His picture of London society during the agony of war may 
well be compared to that in Stephen McKenna’s Sonia.?? 

As a reporter of those with whom he talked Repington was an 
old ‘hand and can be in the main trusted. He had none of Blunt’s 
weakness for believing that the other man shared his “views”. He 
had a knack of picking out essentials and a gift of so quoting a man 
as to give a notion of the workings of his mind. The voluminous 
literature about Lloyd George—the five-foot shelf is not far away— 
offers nothing more helpful in understanding the play of that Welsh- 
man’s mind than a single conversation with Repington about a funda- 
mental problem of the war. Foch’s sharp Gascon sentences as he 
sets forth the secret of his military successes to this military critic 
give us more notion of that spirit and temperament in one paragraph 
than many magazine articles. It is in this. kind of interview that 
Repington best serves the historian. What the leaders were thinking 
of as the war went on, what they feared or hoped, what reasons they 
gave themselwes and others for what they were doing, what public 

38 The anonymous attack upon Repington by the righteous Gentleman with a 


Duster in his Glass of Fashion tells us nothing.by way of discounting Repington 
-+that might not be readily understood by any’ discerning reader, 
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opinions they dreaded, thése are the questions Repington. helps to 
answer, and the answers are useful. 

That he had little subtlety, that he saw things in black and white, 
that, a thorough-going “ westerner ”, he, believed the war must be 
won by attrition and was willing to see ‘the butcher’s bill paid, that 
he expected Britain to go on indefinitely supplying millions of men to 
the Western front, that the morale of the peoples behind the armies 
seemed to figure little with him as an element in the situation, all this 
goes without saying of a man whose outlook was that of the Gwynnes 
and Maxses. He was easily a second cousin of the Forsytes. 

Those who ‘distrust the competency of the British governing 
classes, particularly À in time of crisis, those who would charge with 
light: “rhindednés§ ‘and irresponsibility the men upon whose decisions 
the Dardanelles and Salonika adventures depended, will find in these 
didiies much to support their judgment. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Repington watched the outside of things and seldom 
witnessed the making of hard decisions. He was susceptible to the 
last enchantments of the Victorian age and seemed to see a few well- 
born men in a few great houses still determining, as was their right, 


. the destinies of the world, assisted as of yore by fair women, and 


now, in another time, by newcomers from Fleet Street. There was 
more to Britain’s part in the war than was dreamed of in his 
philosophy. 

WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 
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“YOUNG AMERICA” 


WHEN a slogan comes to be used commonly by politicians, editors, 
and diplomats it may be assumed that it expresses a set of ideals and 
emotions of some significance. “ Young America” was such a slo- 
gan. Its adoption by an important group in the Democratic party 
during the election of 1852 was a political gesture that received serious 
. attention at home as well as abroad. Since foreign powers are not 

always in a position to determine how deep the realities behind a 
gesture may be, it is the more important to evaluate the gesture and 
to determine its relation to the national psychology. The purpose of 
this paper is, first, to describe and evaluate the movement Youtig, 
America, with special reference to its foreign policy and activities, 
and, secondly, to indicate the relation of the movement to nationäl: 
self-consciousness in the years following 1850. | 

The idea of a Young America seems first to have been formulated 
in a commencement address by Edwin de Leon at South Carolina 
College in 1845.1. He observed that as there was a Young Germany, 
a Young Italy, a Young Ireland, so there might well be a Young 
America. For “nations, like men, have their seasons of infancy, 

‘manly vigor, and decrepitude ”. The young giant of the West, 
America, was pictured as standing at the full flush of “ exulting man- 
hood ”, and the worn-out powers of the Old World could not hope 
either to restrain or to impede his progress. If there was to be a 
Young America, then the new generation, the young men of America, 
would have to express their faith.in the glorious destiny of the 
country, by seizing political power to hasten the fulfillment of that 
destiny. 

Such ideas were not new. From the time of Benjamin Franklin 
and Philip Freneau,? Americans, for the most part, had been con- 
vinced that their country had a distinctive mission to perform—the 
introduction of a new and better political order in the world. If 
there was one idea to which Americans as such could subscribe, it was 
the conviction that their country, as the only large democracy in the 
world, had the best possible form of government. Philosophers like 

1 Edwin de Leon, The Position and Duties of Young America (Charleston, 
1845). . 

i 3 Benjamin Franklin, Life and Writings (Albert Smyth, N. Y., 1905), VIII. 
4163. Poems of Philip Freneau (ed. F. L. Pattee, Princeton, 1902), I. 66 et seg. 
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Emerson and poets like Whitman expressed this idea in terms only 
more refined than those of popular Fourth of July orators. Our 
republican and democratic institutions and ideas were held to be 
unique. The opportunities America afforded made her thé symbol of 
the future and of progress, for she was free from the inequalities 
and handicaps of the Old World.4 The problem of determining how 
the historic mission of America might best be advanced occasioned 
multiple interpretations. This was natural, for a new country in 
which a national culture had not given unity to diverse regions rarely 
expresses a well-developed national self-consciousness. : 

To Young America direct and immediate participation in the 
affairs of the world was the indisputable formula of procedure. The 
time, in their eyes, was thoroughly ripe for the realization of the 
American mission. Success in the Mexican War, easy and cheap, 
. had acted like an intoxicant. It engendered a jingoism which de- 
‘manded even more grand accomplishments! This urge for participa- 

F tion in world affairs found little expression because the country was 
absorbed .in internal problems growing out of the war. 

‘When, however, the European revolutions of 1848 had been 

“crushed by reactionary governments, there was occasion for action. 
How could Americans, conscious of their mission to advance their 
superior institutions, be content with mere example? Despotism 
needed an immediate lesson. Indeed, if the distinctive institutions of 
America were to be secure from the advancing menace of autocracy, 
the task was not only clear but demanded immediate performance. 

The year 1852 offered an admirable opportunity for a discon- 
tented group of young men within the Democratic party to adopt 
this phrase “ Young America ” as a slogan and a rallying cry. The 
enthusiasm Kossuth was arousing indicated that the country might 
be ready to assume an active rôle in championing the revolution 
which that Hungarian declared must shortly break out. The New 
York Herald declared that the cause of Hungary was a trump card 
which, skillfully played, might win the White House Webster, 
Whig Secretary of State, attended the Congressional banquet given 
Kossuth on January 7, 1852, being led in part by a desire to repeat 
the popular success of his Hülsemann letter.” It seemed to Hülse- 
mann, Austrian chargé, that Webster’s speech, candidly recognizing 

2 R. W. Emerson, Journals, X, 84. See also The Young American (1844) and 
Walt Whitman, Gathering of the Forces, 1846-1847 (New York, 1920), I. 28 (edi- 
torial in the Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 24, 1846). | 

4t New York Herald, Jan. 15, 1852. ` 

5 Writings and Speeches of 1 vaniel Webster (National Edition, Boston, 1903), 
XVI. 588, XVIII. 502. foes Mog a 
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- the justice of Hungarian independence and expressing a wish to see 
. that independence accomplished, signified an intention to quit the 
Cabinet and to found his candidacy for the Whig nomination ‘on an 
alliance with Kossuth. This was likewise the opinion of the Prus- 
sian minister-resident, Baron von Gerolt.? 

As early as December, 1851,-it had been plain that the Senate 
would be the stage for discussions regarding the expediency of 
assuming a more vigorous position in the interest of European re- : 
publicanism. Senator I. P. Walker of Wisconsin (Democrat) an- 
nounced on December 16 of that year that “the country must 
interpose both her moral and her physical power ” against the inter- 
ference of one nation in the affairs of another in violation of public . 
law and morality. He maintained that the country ought to be * 
ready, if necessary, to fight for Hungarian freedom. On January 
20, 1852, Cass of Michigan introduced into the Senate a resolution fo 
the effect that the United States had not seen nor could they again 
see, without deep concern, the intervention of European powers fof. 
crush national independence.” Cass, although repudiated by the: re 
leader of Young America as an “ Old Fogy ”,*° could not have reprert 
sented that group more effectively than by his earnest plea for: thé : 

3 
adoption of the resolution. The country, urged Cass, must not 
_remain a “political cipher”. The world must know that there are 
“twenty-five millions of people looking across the ocean at Europe, 
strong in power, acquainted with their rights, and determined to 
enforce them ””.1 

Although the support of the Cass resolution came chiefly from the 
Mississippi Valley, Stockton of New Jersey urged active, physical 

6 Hülsemann to Schwarzenberg, no, 3, Letter A, Jan. 8, 1852, “ Rapports de 
l'Amérique 1852”, Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna. Hülsemann was in- 
structed that it was impossible for the Austrian government to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Webster (Schwarzenberg to Hülsemann, Feb. 4, 1852). The 
Cabinet in Vienna feared that the United States would be entrapped by Kossuth’s 
schemes (Schwarzenberg to Hülsemann, Nov. 25, 1851). The temporary’ break 
in diplomatic relations occasioned by Hiilsemann’s quitting Washington was healed 
because of Austria’s reluctance to antagonize a power whose desire for intervenr 
tion in Europe was feared. Buol-Schauenstein to Hülsemann, May 11, 1852. 

7 Gerolt to the King of Prussia, no. 13, I. 1, 132, Mar. 30, 1852, Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv, “ Washington 1852”, Berlin. 

8 Congressional Globe, 32d Cong., I sess., p. 105 et seq. 

8 Ibid., p. 310. 

. 10 The Lantern (comic weekly, New York), vol. I., no. 6, Feb. 14, 1852, de- 
fined, with much humor and gusto, an “Old Fogy” as a superannuated office- 
holder. 


11 Cong. Globe, 32d Cong., 1 sess., p. 310; ` 
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force in behalf of struggling republics? N or was the measure stip- | 
ported merely by members of the Democratic party. For example, : 


while Seward urged that. the moral argument was sufficient for a pro ` +. 


test against Russia’s intervention in Hungary, he seized the occasion 
to point out the commercial advantages to be derived from the 
triumph of the republican idea in that country.™ 

The chief opposition to the resolution came from the Whigs, but 
they were joined by every Southern Democrat with the exception of 
Soulé of Louisiana. The arguments advanced indicated that the Cass 
resolution aroused both sectional and class opposition. An inter- 
ference with the affairs of Europe would furnish Europeans with an 
excuse to intervene in our domestic problems. An active foreign 
policy would necessitate an increased concentration of power in the 
federal government.%® The secret of our prosperity and greatness, 
it was held, lay in our policy of isolation. A departure from it 
“would not unite the country, as certain younger Democrats maintained. 
Thdeed, the sectional character of the debates was pointed to. as 
5 setidence that the very discussion of a new foreign policy was weaken- 
' ing’ still further the bonds of union.*® 
i \This opposition plainly came from the more prosperous and con- 
servative regions. Clemens of Alabama appealed to the established 
commercial interests, picturing a foreign war on “ mistaken humanita- ` 
rian grounds ” as bringing disaster to the manufacturing interests of. 
New England, the agriculture of the West, and the cotton plantations 
of the South, since markets would be closed, and our commerce sub- 
jected to seizure." A test vote indicated that the South, whether: 
Whig or Democrat, opposed any change in our foreign policy, while 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana formed an almost solid block in 
favor.18 

These discussions in Congress, together with the Kossuth excite- 
ment, furnished ample stimulus for the launching of the movement 
calling itself Young America. The greater part of the nerve and 
energy of the movement was supplied by George N. Sanders. This 
picturesque “figure, a volatile Kentuckian, served from 1844 to the 
outbreak of the Civil War as a wire-puller and spokesman for the 

12 Ibid., p. 438 et seg. Feb. 2, 1852. 

18 Ibid., appendix, pp.. 787, 143. Mar. 1, 1852. 

14 Ibid., p. 551 et seq. Senator Cooper of Pennsylvania, Apr. 28, 1852. ; 

15 Ibid., pp. 531-532. P. Ewing of Kentucky, Apr. 21, 1852. $ 

16 Ibid., appendix, p. 551. Senator Cooper, Apr. 28, 1852. = 

17 Ibid., p. 179. Feb. 7, 1852. 


18 Ibid., p. 186. Test vote, Jan 2, 1852, to lay a memorial for intervention 
on the table. i oy 
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+ 
group in the Democratic party whose battle cry was “expansion and 
progress ”:: Sanders’s rhetoric was that of the promoter of grandi- 
ose business projects to be realized by jingoism. At the same time 
his faith in the liberal institutions of his country and its mission to 
extend them was apparently genuine. His querulousness-and dubious 
financial operations had alienated him from the older members of the 


party. 

The personnel of the group associated with Sanders was not 
‘entirely definite, but it may be said that it represented, in general, 
frontier sections.of the country.® Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois 
was popularly reputed to be the soul of the movement.” His col- 
leagues in Congress, James Shields and William Richardson of IIli-- 
nois, were also leading spirits in the group. Others were William 
Corry of Cincinnati,?? Robert J. Walker, formerly of Mississippi, 
William R. Smith of Alabama, William Polk of Tennessee, and E. C. 
Marshall of California? But regardless of whether the particular 
members of the group came from frontier regions or not, it is clear _ 
that the group as a whole represented frontier ideals.» Among these — 


19 Sanders did not share Calhoun's opposition to the annexation of Oregon, 
Calhoun to Sanders, Feb. 3,.1844. Political Papers of George N. Sanders (New 
York, 1914), a sale catalogue presenting extracts from many letters that did not 

, pass from the sale to the Library of Congress. The writer has recently found, in a 

' little known biographical encyclopedia of Kentucky, evidence that Sanders may 

‘have played an important part in the agitation over the annexation of Texas, in 
being indirectly responsible for the famous letter which helped to lose Clay the 
presidency. According to William Corry, a friend of Sanders, he organized a 
meeting at Ghent, Ky., during the campaign of 1844, which passed resolutions fa- 
voring the annexation: of Texas, and appointed him chairman of a committee to 
correspond with the candidates regarding their respective positions on that question, 
Clay’s Raleigh Letter, Corry says, was in response to a query from Sanders’s com- 
mittee. Biographical Encyclopedia of Kentucky of the Dead and Living Men of 
the Nineteenth Century (Cincinnati, 1878), p. 538. 

20 John L. O'Sullivan, T. de Witt Reilly, and Tammany Hall represented an 
Eastern group closely associated with Young America. 

21In his speech at the Congressional banquet in Kossuth’s honor Douglas 
made a pompous and bombastic speech defying the crowned heads of Europe, at 
the same time declaring himself willing, under certain circumstances, to use 
military force to secure Hungarian and Irish self-determination, New York 
Herald, Jan. 10, 1852. 

32 In Cincinnati the Nonpareil represented Young American sentiment. 

28 Walker had suggested the possible desirability of an alliance of the United 
States and England against autocracy, at a Kossuth dinner at Southampton, 
England, which he attended as American consul. Hülsemann to Schwarzenberg, 
no. 31, Nov. 17, 1851. 

24 These men were spokesmen for Young America in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

25 The advocacy of homestead legislation was an example of this tendency. 
George Evans had named his paper devoted to furthering homestead legislation 
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was the typically frontier interest in the future development of 
capitalism. “““ Great, powerful and rich as are the United States”, 
said Marshall, “they must become greater, more powerful, more 
rich.” 2 The Democratic Review, which with Sanders as editor be- 
` came the organ of Young America in January, 1852, argued that if 
republics were established in the heart of Europe, reciprocal free 
trade, which was assumed as an inevitable result, would enormously 
enhance our commerce and provide markets for surplus produce.?? 
Naive indeed were these candid admissions. At times, however, 
they were veiled with idealistic sentiments. The general American 
conviction of a mission to extend free institutions, and thus to pro- 
mote a better world order, was remembered and-appealed to. It 
is significant that these idealistic sentiments, bombastically and pom- 
pously expressed, were as genuine elements of American self-con- 
‘sciousness as the materialistic ones linked with them. 

This materialistic aspect of Young America was most ably ex- 
pressed by Pierre Soulé during the Senate debates on Cass’s resolution 
criticizing Russian intervention in Hungary. “ What, speak of 
isolation!” exclaimed Soulé. “ Have you not markets to secure for 
the surplus of your future wealth?” It was therefore in Soulé’s 
eyes “our own interest, and if not our interest our duty, to keep 
alive . . . that reverence for the institutions of our country, that 
devout faith in their efficacy, which looks to their promulgation: 
throughout the world as to the great millennium which is to close the 
long chapter of their wrongs”. This vigorous plea indicated the 
sympathy of the southern Mississippi Valley with the programme of 
‘an active foreign policy in behalf of republican.institutions abroad. 
Just as the established vested interests feared the disastrous effects of 
a policy of intervention, so interests capable of potential development 
demanded participation in world affairs to secure commercial 
advantages. 

The appeal which Young America made to many Virginia Demo- 
crats may be explained by this emphasis on a future development of 
capital. Virginians, conscious of their agricultural decadence, were 
making efforts to stimulate industry and commerce as well as agri- 
Young Americal (New York, 1846-1849). The New York Herald warned Young 
America that it must be “up and doing” if it did not want the Free-Soilers to. 
steal this part of its programme. Established capitalistic interests of the East 
were naturally opposed to “ wéstern railroad stock-jobbers ” unless they themselves 
were in control. New York Herald, May 20, 1852. 

28 Mar. 19, 1852. Cong. Globe, 32d Cong., 1 sess., p. 383 ct seq. 


27 Democratic Review, XXXI. 40. 
38 Mar, 22, 1852. Cong. Globe, 32d Cong., 1 sess., appendix, D. 349 ef seg. 
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‘culture? Hence such Virginians as R. M. T. Hunter, James A. 
Seddon, and John Daniel of the Richmond Examiner were favorably 
disposed toward . Young America. The old alignment with the 
complacent Calhoun Democrats was not an entirely desirable one. 
The projects of Maury * and George Law’s plans for the develop- ` 
ment of direct steamship lines from Norfolk to Europe might obtain 
substantial advantages from the programme of Young America. 
Indeed, Law was the chief financial support in the concrete efforts 
Young America was to make. 

Still another factor in the force of Young America’s appeal for 
intervention in behalf of European republicanism was the presence 
of large numbers of newly arrived immigrants in the United States, 
who, for the most part, were friends of republicanism at home. 
Tammany Hall, with its foreign complexion, ratified, as early as 
October, 1851, the Young American principle of “no more neu- 
trality, active alliance with European republicanism throughout the 
world”. William Corry, one of the most vehement partizans of 
Young America, addressed Tammany with a speech which might 
well be taken as the platform of Young America.®* The fact that 
large numbers of these newly arrived foreigners settled in the West 
was another reason why that section was the heart of Young America. 
The New York Herald professed to believe that the Young American 
crusade for intervention rested on a mere desire on the part of 
Western politicians to win votes.** “Although it is difficult to evalu- 
ate the degree of truth in this charge, there is evidence that such 
ambitions influenced in part the behavior of the group adopting the 
slogan “ Young America” as a battle cry.** But whatever part the 

29 See C. H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, passim. 

80 Correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter, pp. 127, 136. 

31 F, M. Maury, The Amazon and Atlantic Slopes. Virginia was expected to 
profit from newly opened-up commerce in South America (1853). 

82 New York Herald, Oct. 23, 1851. Corry’s correspondence with Joseph 
Holt (Papers of Joseph Holt, Library of Congress) indicates prodigious activity 
in behalf of Young America. 

38 New York Herald, Feb. 5, 1852. 

34 See, for example, Gustav Koerner, Memoirs (ed. Thomas McCormick, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1909), I. 591, 545, 577, 599, 588; T. C. Blegen, “ The Competi- 
tion of the Northwestern States for Immigrants ”, Wisconsin Magasine of History, 
Ill. 129; F. I, Herriot, in Deuisch-Amerikanische Geschichisbläiter, XII. 404; 

` William Hense-Jensen, Wisconsin’s Deutsch-Amerikaner (Milwaukee, 1900-1902), 
I. 229-230: Morris Busch, Wanderungen swischen Hudson und Mississippi im 
Jahre r85r und 1852, p..85; Ernst Bruncken, “ Political Activity of the Wisconsin 
Germans ”, Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1901, p. 191; Kate A, 


Everest, “The Germans in Wisconsin”, Wisconsin Historical Collections, XII. 
goo, x : s 
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desire to win German votes played in shaping the interventionist 
politics of the Westerners in Congress, there was unquestionably a 
` close relationship between the expansive, missionary republicanism of 
the German exiles and the philosophy of Young America.** 

Thus Young America as a recognized political group began its 
activities in 1852, with special interest in co-operation with European 
republican movements. Naturally individual members of the group 
had before that time been active.in furthering similar ideas. The 
leader, George Sanders, had been personally concerned in certain 

` dealings with European revolutionaries and had thus attracted the 
suspicious attention of representatives of the established governments. 

Sanders had associated himself with George Law in a notorious 
musket deal. By act of Congress the War Department offered for 
sale 144,000 muskets antiquated by the adoption of the new percussion 
lock. Sanders went to Europe to dispose of these arms to the revolu- 
tionary leaders, some of whom he must have met during his participa- 
tion in the siege of Paris the previous year." Before arrangements 
could be made the revolutions were crushed.” But the problem of 
disposing of the muskets continued to occupy Sanders’s attention. 
He frankly admitted that the only possible purchasers were the 
European republicans, and he defended the right of private citizens 
in a neutral country to sell arms to belligerents.* Perhaps this vested 
interest whetted Sanders’s enthusiasm for a new revolutionary out- 
break in Europe. Hiilsemann, the Austrian chargé, feared the influ- 


ence which Law and Sanders exerted on Congress “ through intrigues ,, : 


and bribery ”.*° This uneasiness increased when the announcement 
was made that Kossuth had purchased part of the muskets. Ru- 
mors indicated that, by his order, secret shipments of powder and 
arms were being prepared in New York. There seems to have been 
no more truth in these rumors than in those which had disturbed the 
Austrian representative during the spring of 1850.*? 


85 See, for example, T. S. Baker, “ Young Germany in America ”, Americana 
Germanica, I. 86; Richard Rathmuller, German-American Annals, IV. 92; Julius 
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It is true, however, that Sanders was making rash promises to 
Kossuth. The Hungarian had urged that the aid of a Democratic 
government in the spring of 1853 would be too late. Thereupon 
Sanders vouchsafed his readiness and ability to purchase “ the best 
and fastest going steamer in the United States mercantile marine’ 
and to place it at Kossuth’s disposal, armed, manned, and equipped. 
Kossuth observed that this offer was the most significant one which 
had been made and one which, if realized, would alone make his’ 
American visit entirely successful. Kossuth was soon disillusioned 
since Sanders failed to secure financial support.*4 

The world knew little of these projects, and Sanders’s enthusiasm 
was too great to be limited to clandestine and uncertain channels. 
His zeal took the form of championing the nomination of Stephen 
A. Douglas as the Democratic candidate for the presidency. Douglas 
‘appealed to a group of younger men in the party who, like Sanders, 
had not enjoyed the spoils of office, and who were thoroughly dis-. 
contented with the domination of the Old Fogies. The ritual of the 
Democratic party had come to be more important than its spirit.“ 
There was need of an evangelistic revival. Hollow complacency was 
not enough to maintain the party machine intact. Leadership in the 
party had long enough been in the hands of the Old Fogies. This 

‘ was the keynote of the articles which Sanders began to print in the 
. Democratic Review, an organ long representing the more progressive 
wing of the party, and of which he became editor in January, 1852. 


“He insisted that the party must have a man for the presidency who 


realized that our national integrity had long enough been prostituted 
to foreign goverriments, that our flag and our armaments must no 
longer subserve the whims of foreign tyrants.#® The “Old Fogy ” 
Democrats, J. C. Breckinridge and General W. O. Butler of Ken- 
tucky, and especially Marcy and Cass,“ were “ superannuated wire- 


Naples, with the purpose of inciting the Hungariäns and overthrowing the Haps- 
burg monarchy (Hülsemann to Schwarzenberg, no. 11, Mar. 15, 1850, Schwarzen- 
berg to Hülsemann, Apr. 1 and 14, 1850). The intuitions of the Prussian minis- 
ter resident, Baron von Gerolt, that these expeditions were intended for filibuster- 
ing in Cuba, proved correct. Gerolt to the King of Prussia, no. 5, Mar. 18, 1852. 

48 Kossuth to Sanders, Jan. 27, 1852 rey Political Papers of George 
N. Sanders, 

44 Kossuth to Sanders, July 11, 1852. Letter in private collection of Mr. 
John H. Gundlach, St. Louis. 

4 R, F. Nichols, The Democratic Machine, 1852-1854, pp. 223, 224. 

48 Democratic Review, January, 1852, XXXI. 2. 

47 Cass aroused the hostility of Sanders because of the nepotism which had 
kept the son of Cass at his post in Rome when his refusal to recognize the 
Roman Republic in 1848 had seemed a “ betrayal” of republicanism. Sanders 
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pullers”, living in the shadows of great men, mimicking their 
gestures, words, bows. Without progressive ideas upon which to 
base its actions or to attract support, Old Fogyism had been forced 
to rely on subterfuges, corruptions, schemes in utter antagonism to 
democracy and the true national interests of the country. The pro- 
‘gramme of Young America was drawn with rhetorical splendor. 
Sectional and party discord were to be healed through a progressive 
foreign policy, which included the principle of American intervention 
on the side of the struggling republics in Europe.* 

Everyone knew that Sanders, in writings these articles, had Ste- 
phen A. Douglas in mind. Douglas’s defiance of the crowned heads 
of Europe and his eloquent if vague declarations in favor of the self- 
determination of all oppressed nationalities, together with his liberal 
promises of patronage, marked him as the natural leader of Young 
America. He had denounced the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as 
“ truckling to Great Britain ” and thus won the support of Tammany 
and the Irish vote. His advocacy of homestead legislation, western 
railway interests, the Oriental trade, and the acquisition of Cuba 
appealed to the frontier interest in an expectant development of 
capitalism. 

The connection between Douglas and Sanders had begun in 1851. 
Douglas had at first great confidence in Sanders’s judgment, and in 
April, 1851, wrote that he was glad his plans were approved by him.° 
“I profit more by your letters than any I receive ”, wrote Douglas. 
In December, 1851, Sanders asked Douglas for money with which to 
purchase the Democratic Review. Therefore the later denials which 
Douglas made as to any knowledge of Sanders’s plans were mere 
falsehoods. “I appreciate the service you are rendering me and the 
importance of the movement, and will do all in my power ”, Douglas 
wrote on December 28, 1851, promising at the same time to try to 
raise the money if it were absolutely necessary.5? 
also maintained that Cass had shown himself subservient to Louis Philippe in his 
France, its King, Court and Government. Democratic Review, XXX. 456. 

48 Democratic Review, January, February, March, 1852. 
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50 Douglas to Sanders, Washington, Apr. 11, 1851. Political Papers of George 
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51 Ibid., Chicago, July 12, 1851; also R. M. T. Hunter to Sanders, May 9, 
1851, Sanders MSS. in the Library of Congress. 

52 Douglas to Sanders, Dec. 28, 1851 (Washington), in collection of John H. 
Gundlach. J. Addison Thomas, a friend of Marcy, informed his chief on 
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Douglas soon discovered the danger in the course Sanders ‘was 
pursuing in the Democratic Review. In a letter of February 10 he 
reminded Sanders that from the beginning he had opposed the policy 
of bitterly attacking other Democratic candidates.*? But the March 
and April numbers of the Democratic Review bristled with denuncia- 
` tions of the “ Old Fogies ” and shouted the cry “ Young America ”. 
On April 15 Douglas wrote another long letter to Sanders, begging 
him to give up the course he was following, and emphasizing the 
injury that had been done by the assaults on the candidates for the 
nomination. “If these attacks are repeated my chances are utterly 
hopeless, and I may be compelled to retire from the field and throw 
my: influence in favor of one of those whom the Review strives to 
crush.” 54 

The course of Sanders in the Democratic Review unquestionably 
injured the cause of Douglas. The affair was discussed in the 
House of Representatives, Richardson of Illinois attempting to prove 
that Douglas had had no connection with Sanders and the Review. 
But Breckinridge of Kentucky pointed out that Douglas had recom- 
‘mended the journal to the country after he had read its articles 
condemning the “Old Fogies ”.5® The damaging effect of these 
discussions, together with other factors, made Douglas’s hope for the 
nomination less buoyant. In the Baltimore convention his active 
supporters could not achieve the necessary majority, though his 
ninety-two votes showed that his strength lay in the Mississippi Valley 
and California.f7 

Although Young America had occasioned alarm among the Whigs 
as well as among the Democrats,®* the nomination of Pierce had a 
quieting effect. The New York Herald considered Pierce a “ discreet 
representative of Young America ”.°® The Democratic Review made 
the best of the situation by urging that since Pierce was a new man, 
he was quite capable of becoming all that the Review had urged.®° 

58 Douglas to Sanders, Washington, Feb. 10, 1852. Gundlach Collection. 

&4 Douglas to Sanders, Washington, Apr. 15, 1852. Gundlach Collection. 
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May 22, 1852. 
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During the summer Douglas, in campaigning for Pierce, appealed to 
the Young American sentiment. Edmund Burke succeeded in per- 
suading Dr. Hebbe and a Mr. Flinchmann, both influential among the 
. German population, to campaign for. Pierce. “The grand ideas 
which are the most potent in the election”, Burke wrote to Pierce, 
“are sympathy for the liberals of Europe, the expansion of the 
American republic southward and westward, and the grasping of the 
magnificent purse of the commerce of the Pacific, in short, the ideas 
for which the term Young America is the symbol.” Kossuth 
wrote a circular to the German clubs and societies: virtually urging 
them to support Pierce.* 

Although Young America had not nominated its candidate, the 
party platform incorporated many “ Young American” ideas. This 
platform advocated “ the full expansion of the energies of this great 
and progressive people ”, and the Democratic Review interpreted the 
meaning to its own satisfaction.** The platform moreover resolved 
that “in view of the condition of popular institutions in the Old 
World, a high and sacred duty is devolved with increased responsi- 
bility upon the Democracy of this country”. The New York Herald 
lodked to the Pierce administration for the promotion of internal glory 
and prosperity and “ the extension of our power and influence among 
the nations of the earth”. At the same time it observed that 
appointment of Young Americans to cabinet positions would mean 
an unsettlement of the financial world, the electrical vibrations of 
which would be felt even on the London exchange.ff 

The election of Pierce was regarded with concern by those Euro- 
peans who feared the growing influence of the United States and the 
prominence which that influence was lending to republican and demo- 
cratic ideas. The Prussian minister resident in Washington, Baron 
von Gerolt, informed his government that the peace policy of Fillmore 
had ended, and that a new era designed to show the influence of the 
United States in Europe as well as the New World was about to 
begin.®T The Austrian minister of foreign affairs, Count Buol- 
Schauenstein, believed that the election would increase popular license 

81 New York Herald, Sept. 11, 1852. 
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in: America, “so incompatible with the good faith of foreign rela- 
tions”. Apprehensive of the American movements against Cuba, he 
feared “a generally aggressive and annexing policy ”.° Hülsemann, 
the Austrian chargé in Washington, expected that while the new 
government would be sympathetic with the revolutionary party in 
_Europe, it would be deterred for the moment from offering any 
assistance. This, was ascribed to the fact that the relations of the 
United States with Spain were bound to be precarious because of a 
determination to secure Cuba, and further, that difficulties with Great 
Britain and Mexico were not unlikely to develop. A victorious 
fevolution abroad, no matter how momentary, would, nevertheless, 
in Hiilsemann’s- opinion, change the probable pacific policy of the 
` government. Yet Hülsemann clearly realized from the Kossuth 
excitement that the influence of the South would oppose measures 
which ‘threatened their commercial and financial interests, as inter- 
vention in ‘European affairs was bound to do.” Yet the uncertainty 
in regard to the turn which the expansionist and interventionist 
*, sentiment in the United States might take caused Austria to modify 
“3 her attitude towards this country." 

In December, 1852, the Siécle, published in Paris as the organ ‘of 
the republican party in Europe, represented the newly elected govern- 
ment as favorable to intervention, in Europe. The English press, 
designating the Siècle as the organ of the American legation in Paris, 
regarded this announcement with concern."* The conservative press 
in France was likewise nervous. The Journal des Débats believed the 
election of Pierce was a danger sign." The Revue des Deux Mondes 
~ lamented that the death of Clay ahd Webster left the door open to 

a ‘Ja jeune, Amérique ”, and “a violent, perhaps bloody solution ” of 
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outstanding issues.* Young America was regarded as the most 
numerous and influential wing of the Democratic party, and its 


4 ` . ges - ` ` + 1 . 
“voracious, insatiable ” ambition” for power and expansion, was .evi-- 


dence that it possessed “les yeux plus gros que le ventre”.° Émile 
Montégut observed that since Americans thought of themselves as 
“ patrons of future peoples and the model of universal government ” 


it was not surprising that they had insulted Austria and. Russia, and 


menaced Spain. These were regarded as the advance signs df more 
grave attacks. The discourse of Cass on the French occupation of 
Samana was regarded as expressing the jealous anxiety of the United 


States, and, indeed, Pierce’s election might be regarded as a triumph 


of aggressive passions." Other French writers were also attacking 
the expansive tendencies’ in the United States. One, A. de Moges, 
_ believed that the system of American expansion ought to become 
thenceforward the chief preoccupation of the European cabinets." 
It remained to be seen what influence Young America would’ actually 
have on the new administration. 

The bitter fight between the “ Old Fogies ” and the representatives 


of Young America for spoils began almost immediately. George * 
Sanders used every possible weapon to prevent the president-elect — 


from offering to Marcy the chief office in the Cabinet.** Almost 
every day and night during the éarly months of 1853 he was to be seen 
at the Astor House, with various Douglas men, seizing each opportu- 
nity to talk with influential citizens and travellers. A political enemy 
of Sanders, Thomas N. Carr, had reason to believe that in all these 
efforts he was financially supported by George Law.’ Despite every- 
thing, including interviews with Pierce, Sanders failed. Marcy . 


was announced as the new Secretary of State." But the leader of, . 
Young America was not discouraged. Sanders publicly declared his 


determination to obtain an office in spite of Marcy’s opposition. . A 
letter to this effect was read at Tammany Hall? George Law, it 
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seems, had committed Pierce to Sanders’s appointment. It was also 
believed that Douglas was among the some hundred friends who were 
„aiding Sanders. And so in the. face of opposition. of Marcy,* 
Sanders was appointed in June (1853) consul at London.® 
Hülsemann regarded this appointment as an indication that the 
government intended to maintain intimate relations with the revolu- 
tionary refugees in that capital. The Austrian chargé assumed that 
Marcy had yielded in his opponision to Sanders because of the latter’s 
influence with Pierce. 
Sanders arrived in London in November. Although he was on 
“good terms with Buchanan, the American minister,” it was Sickles, 
the secretary of legation, who proved the more valuable friend. 
This relationship enabled Sanders to make use of the legation seal 
and despatch-bag for sending personal communications and probably 
those of his exiled friends, the leaders of the revolutions of 1848. 
Buchanan was apparently ignorant of the use Sanders was making 
of the despatch-bags.® 
The exiles virtually made their headquarters at Sanders’s London 
house. It was there that Kossuth met Garibaldi for the first time: 
It was there that Buchanan graced a dinner party whose guests: 
included Kossuth, Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Garibaldi, Orsini, Arnold 
Ruge, and Herzen. “ Sitting next to Mrs. Sanders at table ”, wrote 
` Buchanan, “ I asked her if she was not afraid the combustible mate- 
rials about her would explode and blow us all up.” ® | Buchanan was 
much impressed by the assembly. In reporting the affair to the 
Secretary of State, he observed that he had been very cautious in his 
remarks. “But”, he added, “they were all evidently much pleased 
_ that T was neither ashamed nor afraid to meet them. However in- 
Ve discreet it might be for me, as American minister, to invite any of 
oe „ them to,my house, I should feel myself degraded as an American 
citizen to have refused the invitation of a friend, simply because men 
who havé suffered in the cause of liberty were to be “present.” 9 
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Sanders was listening to the plans of the exiles and doing what 
he might to further them. Ledru-Rollin entertained the idea of 
using the United States as a lever to force the revolutionary move- 
ment in Europe. At the time of the Black Warrior and the Ostend 
Manifesto’ he wrote to Sanders, suggesting that the United States 
pledge its support to the Spanish republicans, braving even the risk of 
war with the European governments. The reward was to be the 
expectation that Cuba, out of gratitude and interest, would apply to 
the United States for annexation.” 

With Kossuth the relations of the American consul were more 
intimate. On July 29, 1852, Kossuth had written from London 
asking Sanders whether anything was to be expected from the in- 
coming Democratic administration. “The European movement ”, 
urged Kossuth, “is not only impending, but can by no means be 
delayed long any more. Not only is the organization entirely com- 
pleted, but in consequence of this achievement the blow must be 
stricken.” Kossuth insisted that after the great victory of the Demo- 
cratic views signalized by Pierce’s election, aid to the cause of Euro- 
‘pean ‘revolution became a matter of political dignity.°* “To speak 
“plainly, the nomination to Constantinople should ‘tell all Europe 
explicitly, that it is meant to be energetically anti-Russian and anti- 
Austrian because American and Democratic.” ** Kossuth added that 
almost anything might be done at Constantinople by money, This 
suggestion clarifies the policy Kossuth was at this time pursuing in 
Washington. During March and April, 1853, Pulszky, his former 
secretary, was urging the administration to make the uprising in 
Milan the occasion for announcing its policy. Pulszky wished the 
administration to declare that it would support Turkey in case it was 


attacked by Russia and aided by Austria. Such an event was ex- 4 
pected, and was to be the signal for an Hungarian uprising. Thei À 
®1 Ledru-Rollin to George N. Sanders, London, Aug. 1, 1854 (Political Pa- : 
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` prestige of the United States would be greatly enhanced by purchasing 


as naval bases Kleck and Sutorina. -The influence of Kossuth’s 
chargé at Constantinople was offered to achieve this end; it was 
expected in return that the moral influence of the presence of the 
United States in this region would aid the revolutionary outbreak in 
Hungary. Pulszky seems to have had long conversations with 
Cushing, the attorney general, well known for his sympathy with 
Young America, and with Soulé, Marcy, and President Pierce. 
Hülsemann scarcely expected that the United States would be led 
into such an extravagant project.°° Though these schemes had in 
reality little chance of success, there was reason for the Austrian 
government, none the less, to feel considerable anxiety.’ 

The spring and summer passed without definite results, but 
Kossuth’s, optimism was stimulated by the arrival of Sanders in 
London in November, 1853. In a, letter dated London, November 
15, 1853, and published in the New York Herald, Sanders announced 
to America that Kossuth’s agent had been openly received in 
cone rasunople: “The Porte made:no secret of the fact ”, continued 


. Sanders, “ that unless Austria withdraws her armies thon her fron-, 


+ 


tiers, or England and France shall accede to his demand for piste 
guaranty of the neutrality of Austria, that Kossuth will be invited to 
Constantinople and placed at the head of a strong division to march 
on Hungary.” °° 

But this was obviously mere talk. Two days later Kossuth 
requested Sanders to write a letter to the United States minister in 
Constantinople recommending to his good offices the Hungarian, 
chargé, and further to use his influence to persuade the Porte not to 
delay longer in forcing Austria “peremptorily to assume a clear 


_ 96 Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, no. 6, Mar. 27, 1853. 
97 At. this very time, A. Dudiey Mann, well known for his friendliness to 


` ‘European: revolution, was appointed and confirmed in the newly created office of 


assistant secretary of state (Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, no. 6, Mar. 27, 
1853). This was generally regarded as a concession to Young America, and as ` 
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son to fear the influence of Young America (Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, 
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tary- of the Navy, in which event “ it is a complete victory for Young America ” 
(Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, Apr. 11, 1853). While the rumor proved to 
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position ”.® Kossuth continued to urge that the United-States min- 
ister in Constantinople should turn the scale in the diplomatic battle 
being waged between England and France for preponderance In 
spite of all these efforts, the representatives of the United States 
remained passive. Kossuth had complained that they were willing to 
allow the “ Black Sea to become a Russian lake or leave it to Eng- 
land’s protection ?”.191 

At the same time that Kossuth and Sanders were pursuing the 
uncertain paths of diplomacy, they were. endeavoring to equip a 
vessel to transport the Hungarian leader with such followers as 
might be assembled to Constantinople. Sanders not only gave advice, 
but seems to have acted as a sort of purchasing agent. For lack of 
financial backing the negotiations came to nothing. “ God knows”, 
Kossuth wrote Sanders on December 13, 1853, “how anxiously I 
have awaited a letter from America. . . . I am sick with excitement 
and disappointment.” 108 

But there were other means of assisting the cause of European 
freedom. August 21, 1854, Sanders’s letter to the President of the 
Swiss Confederation appeared in the London Times ° It pro- 


that country. Sanders ventured to hope that the Swiss Confederation 
would not be influenced by Austrian diplomacy. Full of feeling for 
republicanism, the letter urged that Switzerland, “like our own 
America, is charged with certain solemn responsibilities”. A few 
days later, August 24, the Times criticized Sanders’s position in 
assuming that Switzerland was the sole abode of “true political 
faith ”, and that the duty of its people, therefore, was the conversion 
of Europe.i°5 

August Belmont, American minister at the Hague, wrote to 
Sanders that “the virulent manner with which the demolition has 
been attacked by the whole conservative press of England and the 
continent, is the most evident proof of its importance ”.M5 “The 
republican spirit in Europe is subdued but not crushed, and mani- 
festos like yours can not fail to exercise the most beneficial influence 
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on its dormant powers.” Belmont asked for copies of the letter to 
be distributed in Germany and France. 

Sanders had made many enemies before he assumed his position 
in London, and his open activities in behalf of the revolutionary 
cause did not diminish them. Hülsemann understood in January, 
1854, that Sanders’s letters to the New York Herald had so displeased 
the President that he hesitated to transmit the nomination to the 
Senate.” In February, 1854, Sanders’s nomination as consul in 
London was refused confirmation in the Senate by a vote of 29 
against 10.198 

Sanders was outraged at the rejection. Blaming Douglas for 
deserting him, he even intimated that the Little Giant was one of the 
conspirators against his character. Douglas was surprised at the 
direction his wrath had taken. “I am not in the habit of suspecting 
my friends”, Douglas wrote, “ much less of condemning them. . . 
When, in the prosecution of your cherished revenge, you shall ascer- 
tain the true state of the facts, and shall know who stood by you, and 
defended you to the last, you will feel more mortification and chagrin 
at having written your unkind letter to me than I did in reading it.” 2 , 

The exiles in London were thoroughly disappointed at the recall : 
of Sanders. On March 1, 1854, Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and Mazzini 
addressed a letter to him expressing “ deep regret and mortification 
at this untoward occurrence”. The rejection of his nomination by 
the Senate was “a hard and mischievous blow at the prospects ” of 
democracy.%° Kossuth became furious when he thought of the way 
in which Sanders was treated by his government, and “ sick at heart 
at considering what the cause of European democracy ” lost by losing 
him. Louis Blanc took occasion to express his appreciation for 

107 Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, no, 3, D., Jan. 15, 1854 Sanders contin- 
ued this virulent letter-writing, publishing in several languages, according to Corry, 
` an extraordinary assassination letter, which urged the murder of Louis Napoleon, 
“ By any means, and in any way it could be done ”. William Corry, op. cú., p. 539. 

108 Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, no.'9, B., Mar. 9, 1854. Sanders’s friends 
believed that Marcy's influence had secured the rejection. Marcy wrote to Buchanan 
that he had treated Sanders forbearingly, and had done nothing to influence the action 
of any senator adversely towards him. Marcy to Buchanan, Dec. 22, 1855. Private 
Letters of W. L. Marcy, Library of Congress. Even Sanders’s enemies were 
surprised, despite Marcy’s “ conjecture and advice” on the subject, at the large 
vote against him. N. G. Upham to Marcy, Mar. 3, 1854, Marcy Papers, 48. 
Apparently Young America was not such a power in Congress as had been 
supposed. 3 

10 Douglas to Sanders, Mar. 27, 1854. Political Papers of G. N. Sanders. 

110 Kossuth, Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin to Sanders, Mar. 1, 1854. Ibid. 

111 Kossuth to Sanders, Sept. 1, 1854. Ibid. Kossuth addressed a letter to 


the Germans of America on the Senate’s action, Hülsemann to Buol-Schauen- 
stein, no. 17, Mar. 30, 1854. National Intelligencer, Mar. a7, 1854. to 
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the articles which had appeared in the Democratic Review? “My 
admiration rises to affection for you ”, wrote Victor Hugo. “ When 
you write it is your soul that writes, a soul elevated and free.” 113 
Campanella, the secretary of Mazzini, thanked Sanders for the favors 
he’ had received,** and Garibaldi added to “a word of affection and 
gratitude” the comment that whatever it might be his fortune to 
accomplish for his country would be inaugurated “ under the auspices 
of generous men (sympathizing in soul with my unhappy land) of 
whom you are the model ”.H5 

Sanders’s consular colleague in Liverpool, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
“hoped to Heaven ” that Pierce would do the right thing in Sanders’s 
case, and felt certain that he would “if he follows his nature ”.116 
Soulé wrote from Madrid that “there will not be a true Democrat 
throughout the land who will not deplore, and bitterly condemn that 
you were not returned to a post which you filled with so much 
distinction ”.117 

Although Sanders’s efforts in London were badly rewarded, 
slightly better success attended those of some other representatives 
of Young America. August Belmont, agent of the Rothschilds in 
New York, and sometime consul-general for Austria, was thoroughly 
sympathetic with the programme of American aid for European re- 
publicanism. Belmont owed his appointment as minister to the 
‘Hague very largely to Sanders’s influence with Pierce. From the 
Hague, Belmont wrote Sanders that the Crimean War might very 
well make possible new and successful revolutions. “The day is 
not far distant, when self-preservation will dictate to the United 
States the necessity of throwing her moral and physical force into the . 
scale of European republicanism. To prepare for such a day is the 
first sacred duty of our Government and Congress, and this can only 

112 Louis Blanc to Sanders, June 14, 1854. Political Papers of George 
N. Sanders. f 

118 Victor Hugo to Sanders, Oct. 31, 1854. Ibid. 

114 Campanella to Sanders, May 17, 1854. Ibid. 

116 Garibaldi to Sanders, Apr. 11, 1854. Ibid. 

116 Hawthorne to Sanders, June 2, 1854. Ibid. Corry says that the appoint- 
ment was later confirmed as a result of the intercession of William H. Seward, 
Sanders’s political enemy. Corry, op. cit., p. 539. The writer has found no record 
of such action in the Senate Journal or in the Executive Documents. 

117 Soulé to Sanders, Madrid, Aug. 21, 1854. Ibid. 

118 Belmont to Sanders, N. Y.. Mar. 21, 1853. Sanders MSS., Library of 
Congress. Buchanan also recommended Belmont as a desirable minister if the 


administration desired to obtain Cuba in a FR way. Buchanan to Marcy, | 
Mar. 8, 1853. Marcy Papers, 29. 
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“be done effectively by reorganizing and increasing the navy.1® The 
sooner we prepare against the contingencies which our rapid growth 
and the jealousy of the European powers will bring about, the better 
it will be for us.” But apart from forwarding Sanders’s letter to 
the President of the Swiss Confederation, Belmont’s activities’ in 
behalf of Young America were confined to the despatch of high- 
sounding demands to the Dutch government for the release of one 
Walter Gibson who had been imprisoned in Batavia on the charge of 
exciting native chiefs to overthrow Dutch royal authority. 

To some extent Edwin de Leon, who as early as 1845 had defined 
the aims of Young America, executed some of its tenets in his official 
capacity of diplomatic agent in Egypt. His dealings with Mehemet 
Ali were high-handed,* while his protection of American mission- 
aries in Jaffa must have been applauded by Young America at home. 

Although the Secretary of State, Marcy, was not a friend of 
Sanders, he was certainly somewhat influenced by the group to which 
Sanders belonged. His circular to the effect that no foreigners be 
employed in diplomatic chancelleries and advising diplomatic agents 
not to wear uniforms responded to a demand of Young America.” 
Marcy wrote to Buchanan that his course in dispensing with diplo- 
matic uniform had gained him great popularity,’*4 but the American 
representatives in Turin, Paris, and Vienna came out less gloriously,” 
and had either to compromise with or surrender to European and 
royal custom. 

When Douglas had failed of nomination in 1852, Young America 
had been discouraged but not daunted. Now, however, with the 
return of Sanders from his consular post, and the failure of the 

‘ group to exert any very important influence on the government, there 

was no longer any reason for making pretenses, and Young America 

as a movement died out. But Young America, as a slogan, meant 
something long after the movement, as such, was dead—its influence 
was registered in the national self-consciousness. 

119 A strong navy was a favorite idea with Young America. See Democratic 
Review, July, 1852, “ Our Mission—Diplomacy and Navy ”. 

120 Belmont to Sanders, August, 1854 Sanders MSS., Library of Congress.: 

121 See Writings of August Belmont, passim; Marcy to Belmont, Aug. 8, 1853. 
Marcy Papers, 41. 

123 Edwin de Leon, Thirty Years of My Life on Three Continents (London, 
1890), pp. 150, 193 et seg. De Leon was in close correspondence with Sanders 
in London. . 

128 Hülsemann to Buol-Schauenstein, no. 14, B., June 13, 1853. 

124 Marcy to Buchanan, Mar. 12, 1854. Private Correspondence of Marcy. 


125 John Y. Mason ta Marcy, Paris, Jan. 26, 1854, Marcy Papers, 47; Wm. 
Jackson to Marcy, Vienna, Jan. 30, 1854, ibid. 
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We have seen that Young America had glorious ideals for the’ 


future of the country, and a very ambitious programme for realizing 
them. Yet the ideals were as vague as they were grand. Ways and 
means of applying the programme, of extending aid to the republican 
movements in Europe, were not definitely worked out, nor, apparently, 
were the serious practical problems that intervention would involve 
ever squarely faced. It would not be expected, then, that such a 
movement would meet with any great degree of practical success, 
partly because of its inherent weakness and partly because of sec- 
tional opposition and that of established economic interests. ' 


Thus the movement itself was a failure. Yet the fact that it : 


existed and flourishéd so strongly for a while is very significant. 
On the one hand it shows that Young America’s grand ideals really 
expressed the feelings of many Americans. Idealists like Emerson 
and Whitman entertained the same essential ideals, though they 
expressed them less crudely. It was: probably more true of the 
United States than of the European countries that its people tended, 
at that time, to have an exaggerated youthful faith in the glory of 
their institutions. Some wished to gain still further glory through 
territorial expansion and foreign trade. Others were especially 
interested in encouraging democracy abroad. How many of these 
latter were animated by commercial motives is a question. But such 
people, idealists and materialists alike, must have found their chief 
aspirations expressed in the programme of Young America. On the 
other hand, the fact that these already existing feelings found expres- 
sion and some degree of organization and coherence in Young 
America could not but have helped to crystallize and still further 
develop them. Thus, this movement, though it failed of practical 
results, was significant, first, as a political gesture so vigorous as to 
arouse alarm in Europe, and, secondly, as a means of expressing and 
developing a certain type of national self-consciousness. 


M. E. Curt. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


I. THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF Historians, LONDON, 
Jury 12-16, 1926 


Tue Anglo-American Conference of Historians, held in London 
on July 12-16, was the second of the quinquennial series inaugurated 
in 1921 under the auspices of the University of London and of its 
. Institute of Historical Research. The conference of 1926 was under 
the same auspices as its predecessor, but a special responsibility for it 
rested upon the Continuation Committee, created by the conference 
of 1921 for the purpose of “ securing continued co-operation between 
historical workers in the United States, Great Britain, the British ' 
Dominions, and India”. Upon Professor A. F. Pollard, director of 
the Institute and chairman of the Continuation Committee, Dr. Guy 
Parsloe, secretary of the special Committee on Organization, and Dr. 
H. W. Meikle, secretary of the Continuation Committee, fell the 
burden, no light one, of programme and arrangements, and to them, 
as well as to their colleagues of the special committee, those ‘who 
enjoyed the fruits of their exceedingly successful labors owe a debt 
of gratitude and appreciation not easily to be reckoned. 

From every point of view the conference had a full measure of 
success. The attendance of three hundred scholars, of whom fifty 
were Americans, indicates the importance which, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has come to be attached to this occasion. As was to be 
expected, London, under the gentle stimulus of Professor Pollard and 
his associates, displayed its most hospitable aspect, and the weather 
was calculated to make visitors from the banks of the Potomac and 
the Charles feel equally at home. Teas at University and. King’s 
Colleges, at Lambeth Palace, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and at the 
home of the Royal Historical Society, a sumptuous luncheon at Bed- 
ford College, a brilliant reception by the Senate of the University of 
London at the Imperial Institute, and soirées at the town houses of 
Lady Power and Viscountess Astor provided everybody with a 
maximum of spiritual and material entertainment. These lighter 
features of the conference were concluded by an informal subscription 
dinner at University College on the Friday evening, followed, during 
the long twilight of northern midsummer, by a conversasione in the 
pleasant common room and garden of the Institute of Historical 
Research. On the following day a post-conference excursion to 
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8 
Canterbury was arranged by Sir William Ashley, tò whom many 
American scholars, privileged to have been his students, owe so much 
for the intellectual stimulus and the inspiration to research imparted 
by his instruction. 

Finally, what may be termed the clinical features of the conference 
` consisted of special opportunities to ‘attend sessions of Parliament and 
of parliamentary committees, of a demonstration by Sir William 
Schooling of his apparatus for making reduced photographic negatives 
and positives and of projecting and enlarging them, and of visits to 
the records of the House of Lords in the Victoria Tower, to the 
Public Record Office, and to the library of Lambeth Palace. 

The members of the conference were most fortunate in that its 
organizers had been able to secure the presence of the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, at one of its sessions. In a felicitous 
address, marked by evidences of keen insight and broad sympathies,’ 
Mr. Baldwin greeted the large audience which gathered in King’s 
College to hear him. Modestly disclaiming any special competence to 
address a body of historians, Mr. Baldwin spoke of the special interest 
which politicians must take in history, because it is only history that 
can judge them. He insisted, however, upon the impossibility of 
passing a just verdict upon the conduct of statesmen until such time 
should have elapsed as to make it possible to know not only the mo- 
tives which inspired the course of conduct under examination, but its 
after effects as well, and also to compare it with the conduct of other 
statesmen of the same time. Speaking particularly to the Americans 
present Mr. Baldwin extended to them a special greeting on behalf of 
the Government and dwelt upon the importance, for American 
history, of research in British and European records, for, he said, 
“ every emigrant that has gone over in the last 150 years is the prod- 
uct of the generations before him . . . and you can never understand 
your own problems—problems of such amazing* human interest, that 
could not have been foreseen by the founders of the republic—until 
you understand the problems of the stock of these men who are now 
making your country ”. ` 

- In drawing up the programme of the scientific sessions of the 
conference the committee set an example which may be highly recom- 
mended to all other bodies charged with similar duties. Instead of: 
overloading the sessions with a formidable number of unrelated 
papers, each session, with one or two exceptions, was devoted to a 
single subject on which a leading paper was read. This communica- 
tion was followed by a discussion which, commencing with one or two 


1 Printed verbatim in the London Times, July 14, 1926. 
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prepared si batons geedl drda int an open forum in 
which the humber_of participants was usually considerable and the 
quality of their contributions gratifyingly high. Such a plan gave an 
- intelligibility to the conference as a whole that such occasions some- 
times sadly lack, increased the interest of those attending, and did not 
too heavily tax ‘the mental digestion even of one who might be en- 
deavoring to “ cover ” it all for the benefit of absent colleagues. 

The conference was organized in eight sections, devoted re- 
spectively to medieval, modern European, colonial, economic, Ameri- 
can, local, and Slavonic history, and to the history of war. Sixteen 
sessions were held, three of which were general in character, and 
about thirty preparéd papers or communications were presented, 
while the number of those who took.part in the discussions must have 
exceeded one hundred. 

The first general session, which was also the sectional session on 
American history and was presided over by Professor C. W. Alvord, 
had as its subject Recent American Interpretations of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relations, 1848-1865. The leading paper, by Professor Thomas 
P. Martin of the University of Texas, was devoted to an appreciation 
and criticism of Professor E. D. Adams’s recent work, Great Britain 
and the American Civil War. Professor Martin, while paying a high 
tribute to the work as a whole, and to its objective quality, pointed out 
certain important sources which in his opinion might have been 
advantageously utilized, notably the papers of leading business and 
shipping firms of the time, and the papers of such leaders as John 
Bright and Richard Cobden. In the discussion that followed, Pro- 
fessor Adams’s volumes were eulogized in the highest terms by 
various British scholars as constituting a fresh contribution of the 
first importance. 

The second general session, Professor Wallace Notestein chair- 
man, was devoted to a communication by Mr. W. G. Leland of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington on International Co-operation in 
Historical Studies,? in which he gave an account of the historical 
activities of the International Union of Academies and of its Ameri- 
can member, the American Council of Learned Societies, and spoke 
particularly of the recent organization of the International Com- 
“mittee of Historical Sciences. At the conclusion of the session the 
conference adopted a resolution expressing its gratification at the 
organization of the International Committee. 


2To be printed in the next issue, November, of the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research. 
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_ The subject of the third general session, ‘over nick Protester A. 
C. Coolidge presided, was Bias in Historical Writing.® +The discus- 
sion was opened by Professor C. H. Mcllwain of Harvard University, . 
who pointed out that bias should not be confused with personal 
conviction or enthusiasm, nor with literary color and style, nor yet 
with the presentation of a hypothesis, but that it is in reality nothing 
else than prejudice, often fostered by the demand for quick and easy 
“lessons of history”. In the exceedingly animated discussion that 
. followed, in which, however, only one American scholar took part, the 
infinite variety of bias was insisted upon as well as its inevitable 
presence, in some form or other, conscious or unconscious, in all 
historical writers; in the historians of ‘the “great style” it is the 
point of view of genius. The greater objectivity of modern scholars 
was referred to, but indifference was denounced as stupidity. A 
certain impatience with general conceptions, especially with any at- 
tempt to discern in history general laws of human conduct, was dis- 
cernible, as well as a predilection for that point of view which regards 
history as literature or as art. The discussion was closed with the 
constructive suggestion of Dr. G. P. Gooch, that the best way of 
guarding against bias was to keep constantly in mind the extra- 
ordinary complexity of the historical process and to ‘be modest and 
conscientious in pronouncing judgment. 

The sectional sessions must be passed over rapidly. The section 
- on medieval history held two sessions. At the first, papers were read . 
by Professor L. J. Paetow of California and by Mr. Charles Johnson 
of the Public Record Office on the Dictionary of Medieval Latin that 
is being compiled under the auspices of the International Union of 
Academies, and on.the Anglo-American Dictionary of Late Medieval 
British Latin. At the second session there was a discussion, led by 

Mr. J. P. Gilson, keeper of manuscripts in the British Museum, de- 
voted to the serious problem created by the exportation in increasing 
numbers of historical manuscripts to America. The attitude of the 
British scholars present towards what must cause many of them 
grave concern was wholly generous. ‘They were anxious, not so 
much to prevent a reasonable movement of such historical material to 
America, as to find some means of recording it and of keeping 
informed as to its new location. The project of the American 
Council of Learned Societiés for compiling a catalogue of foreign 

8A full report of the discussion is to appear in the October issue of History. 
. 4 Fuller accounts of them may be read in the general report of the conference 


which is to appear in the next issue, November; of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research. 
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manuscripts in‘American libraries and collections was regarded as of 
great importance, along with some system of registering manuscripts 
that leave Great Britain, in any solution of the problem. 

The first session of the section on modern European history was 
devoted to a discussion of the Value and Limitations of the Diplo- 
matic Documents relating to the Origins of the War. As one 
listened to the careful and judicious observations of Professor Seton- 
Watson, Dr. Gooch, and others, one could not fail to be impressed 
with the extreme caution with which competent and conscientious . 
scholars, like the proverbial angels, venture upon a ground where 
beings of another category gambol with abandon. The subject of 
the second session, the leading pdper of which was by Professor 
Roger B. Merriman of Harvard, was the Study of European History 
(fourteenth to sixteenth centuries) in the English-speaking Countries. 

The section on colonial history listened in its first session to Dr. 
Frances G. Davenport’s paper on English Colonial Expansion, 1700- 
1715, in which she dealt with England’s aims and achievements in 
regard to territorial and commercial expansion in American regions 
claimed by Spain and France, and which served to introduce the 
general discussion. In the second session Professor J. L. Morison, 
of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, read a paper on Lord 
Elgin and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, for which he had utilized 
new material that revealed the important part of the governor- 
_ general of Canada in the affair, and the methods of propaganda that, 
were employed. ' 

The section on economic history held two meetings. The first 
was devoted to a discussion of the new Economic History Society, 
and its organ, soon to appear, the Economic History Review. The 
second session was devoted to a discussion on economic history, led 
by Sir William Ashley with a paper on the Investigation and Teaching 
of Economic History in relation to. the Teaching of Commerce and 
Economics on the one hand, and of Pure History and Politics ọn the 
other. The section on local history discussed the Organization of 
Local History and the Relation of Archaeology to Local History, 
while the section on Slavonic history listened to papers by Professor 
Paul Milyukov on the Influence of English Political Thought in Rus- 
sian History, and by Professor Seton-Watson on the Secret Treaty 
of London and Italian Intervention, in the light of unpublished docu- 
ments. In the same session there was a discussion, led by Professor 
A. C. Coolidge, on the study of Slavonic history. Finally the section 
on the history of war discussed Sir George Aston’s article on the 


5 To be printed in the first issue of the Economic History Review. 
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Study of War by Statesmen and Citizens, and. Sir Charles Oman’s 
paper on Cataclysmic History, in which he maintained thatthe 
historical process is quite as frequently cataclysmic as evolutionary, 
being interrupted by happenings and accidents not to be foreseen. 
There were also presented in this section papers by. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lewis Butler, on Sources for Anglo-American War History, and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel.E. Y. Daniel, on Sources for the Study of the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 
In concluding this hasty and inadequate account it may not be out 
of place to express, on behalf of American scholars, their profound 
. appreciation of the many services which the Institute of Historical 
Research has rendered during these five years to the cause of co- 
operation among the historians of the English-speaking countries, and 
to express also their sincere hope that the future of the Institute may 
be so assured as to enable it to carry on, in the same effective manner 
as in the past, those activities which have now become indispensable 
to the advancement of historical studies. 
Watpo G. LELAND. 


2. PEPYS IN THE NEWSPAPERS OF 1679-1680 


Tue charges brought against Samuel Pepys at the time of the 
‘Popish Plot have been carefully studied, and competent scholars have 
given out various sources of information.t Most of the items which 
the newspapers of his own day.printed about him, however, seem to 
have escaped notice. They add some information, afford further 
evidence about the contemporary pronunciation of his name, and 
show his interest in the case to have been considerable. The newspa- 
pers I have consulted are in the Burney Collection at the British - 
Museum. 

Pepys and Sir Anthony Deane had been accused of sending naval 
information to France, a charge which amounted to treason. Ac- 
cording to the Domestick Intelligence, or News both from City and 
Country, for Monday, July 14, 1679, the two were brought on July 
9 to “the Kings Bench-barr in Westminster-Hall by an Habeas - 
Corpus ”, and were “ accordingly bailed out, . . . to make appearance 
in order to their Tryall upon demand ”. 

The next item, which appeared in the English Intelligencer, num- 
ber 3, for July 28, 1679, gives clear evidence for the pronunciation of 
Pepys’s name. It reads: “ Sir Anthony Dean and Mr. Peeps, not- 

6 Contemporary Review, July, 1926, reprinted for use in the conference. 


1 See, e.g, J. R. Tanner, “ Pepys and the Popish Plot”, English Historical 
Review, April, 1892, VII. 281-290. 
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withstanding those high Accusations against meii endeavour to make 
an Interest to be chosen Parliament-Men for Harwich, which is the 
admiration of all that hear of it.” ; 

T his rumor Pepys apparently did not trouble himself to deny. 
The story which appeared in the Domestick Intelligence for Tuesday, 
September 9, 1679, however, possibly because it made Pepys appear 
in a more unfavorable social light, was another matter. The Inteli- 
gence printed: 


We are Informed that the last week Samuel Pepys, Esq; went to 
Windsor, having the confidence to think he might kiss the Kings hand: 
But meeting with a Person of Honour, and acquainting him with his: 
Intent; he was told, that it was strange he would presume to come to 
Court, since he stood charged with Treason; who its said answered, His 
Innocency was such, that he did not value any thing he was accused of, 
which he did not doubt but to make appear at the next Term; at which time 
it seems his Tryal comes on: And thereupon addressed himself to some 
other Persons and prevailed with them so far as to be Introduced into his 
Majesties presence; but however could not be admitted to the honour he 
desired. 


There are two good reasons for thinking that Pepys was much 
concerned at this report. In the first place, a slightly different and 
more particular account was found in his papers, and was printed by 
Lord Braybrooke. For purposes of comparison, it is here printed 
in full: | 


Extract from a Papér without any date. Endorsed,--The Coffee- 
House-Paper wherein the scandalous intelligence touching Mr Pepys. 

On Tuesday last, Mr Peeps went to Windsor, having the confidence 
that he might kisse the Kings hand; and being at Court, mett the Lord 
Chamberlain and made his complent to his Lordshipp. But his Lordshipp 
told him that he wondered he should presume to come to Court before he 
had cleared himselfe, being charged with treason; whose answer was, his. 
innocency was such, that he valued not any thing he was charged with; 
soe parted with his Lordshipp; but by the favour of some courtiers he was 
brought into the Kings presence; but so soone as his Maj’tie saw him, he 
frowned and turned aside, shewing his dislike of seeing him there? 


The second reason for thinking that Pepys was troubled by this 
report is found in the denial which promptly appeared in the Domes- 
tick Intelligence for peptember 19, and again in the issue for Sep- 
tember 23. It reads: 


These are to give Notice, That all and every part of the Relation Pub- 
lished in the Domestick Intelligence the 9th of this Instant September, 
touching Samuel Pepys, Esq; is as to the matter, and every particular 

2 Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. ... comprising his Diary . . . and a 
Selection from his Private Correspondence, ed. Richard Lord Braybrooke, 2d 
ed. (London, 1828), V. 475. 
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) i Begs Ts 
Circumstance therein mentioned, altogether False and Scandalous; there 
having been no such passage oe nor anything that might give 


Occasion for that Report. | a 


This denial is so fully worded, and so precisely phrased, that one» 
suspects it was dictated to the editor either by Pepys or by his lawyer. 
Seventeenth-century editors frequently had to retract, but very. rarely 
used terms so formal and inclusive. 

The charges against Pepys and Dean were not pressed, and the 
Currant Intelligence for Saturday, February 14, 1680, announced 
their discharge: “ The same day [Feb. 12] Sr. Anthony Dean and 
Mr. Pepys were discharged of their Bayle, the Court being pleased 
to take their ‘own Recognizance by reason no evidence appeared 
against them.” 

In some degree the charges against Pepys had been complicated by 
the testimony of his butler, John James. James lived long enough to 
make a somewhat melodramatic confession, if this account in Mercu- 
rius Anglicus for March 17, 1680, can be relied on. 


John James, who was formerly Butler to Samuel Pepys Esq; against 
whom he appeared as a Witness to a Committee of the late Parliament, 
making Affidavit that Mr. Pepys kept a Romish Priest in his House, 
being last week taken dangerously ill, and apprehending he should dye, 
desired Mr. Pepys might be sent for; which was done by those about him 
several times, till through their importunity Mr. Pepys sent some of his 
friends to this John James, who found him very Penitent for the injury 
he had done his Master, acknowledging that it was out of malice he had 
sworn against him, and therefore desired his Pardon. After this he re- 
ceived the Blessed Sacrament of the Lords Supper; but we do not yet 
hear that he is dead. 


This last account did not quite satisfy either James or a certain 
member of the Parliamentary committee, for we find in Mercurius 
Anglicus for March 28, 1680, corrections of some minor points. 
Like the retraction in the Domestick Intelligence, these seem to have 
been prepared by a lawyer. Since they are both enclosed in quota- 
tion-marks in the newspaper, it would seem clear that at any rate they 
were contributed, and not the work of the editor. 


Whereas there hath been spread a Report about the City, that one 
John James, who in the last Parliament gave Information to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, of several Matters against Mr. Pepys, should 
have acknowledged on his sick Bed, that he had been tempted by Rewards, 
or other ill practises, to have accused the said Mr. Pepys falsely by a 
Member of the said Conimittee: These are to Advertize, that the said 
John James did on the 11th of this instant March, before several of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the City and Liberty of Westminster, 
and some Reverend Divines, and other Persons of Quality, Mr. Pepys 
being then ‘also present, testifie and declare before them all that he had 
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never been inii nor prompted to say any thing falsely against the said 
Mr. Pepys by the said Member. This is all that is thought fit to say of 
this Matter at Present. 

Whereas by the Mercurius Angie of March 17, 1670, it is reported, 

` That the Information given by Johri James to the late Parliament, against 
his Master Samuel Pepys Esq; had been delivered in by him upon Oath; 
this is by the express desire of the said John James before his death, to . 
give notice, That'he never did make Oath to the same; the whole of the 
said Information being untrue, as (for the disburthening his Conscience 
before his death) he has sufficiently testified under his Hand, and con- 
firmed by his receiving the blessed Sacrament thereon. Of which he did 
desire this Publication, for preventing any endeavours of representing his 

other Errors more criminal, by the addition of Perjury. 


Rocer P. McCurcHeoN. 


3. Tue First Remission OF THE BOXER INDEMNITY , 


THE published documents regarding the first remission of a por- 
tion of the Boxer Indemnity by the United States and China’s use of 
these funds for the education of Chinese students in the United States 
are well known. The questions as to the origin of the plan, the men . 
who were behind it, and the decision to use.the funds for education 
are not thoroughly understood either in China or in the United States. 

There were several precedents for America’s action. On two 
previous occasions the United States had remitted surplus indemnity 
funds to Oriental powers, $785,000 to Japan in 1883, and $453,000 to 
China in 1885. 

The earliest suggestion that remitted indemnity funds be used for 
education that I have found is attributed to Anson Burlingame, 
American minister at Peking. About the year 1865 he proposed to 
establish a college in Peking with the surplus of the indemnity which 
was actually returned to China in cash twenty years later. Meantime, 
in 1872, the Chinese government itself, quite independently of any 
indemnity funds, had launched the first Chinese Educational Mission 
to the United States under the guidance of Yung Wing, a plan which 
lasted for less than ten years. Again in 1902 the sum of $376,000 
which had been seized by American troops in Tientsin in 1900 was 
restored to China. 

The Boxer Indemnity was on a much larger scale than any of 
these. It totalled over $333,000,000 gold, with interest at 4 per cent. 
payable in installments during thirty-nine. years. The American 
government was of the opinion that China was being burdened with 
a debt greater than she could pay without financial disaster and conse- 

‘quent loss of independence and territorial integrity, greater too than 
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the actual losses of the powers concerned. Throughout the negotia- 
tions at Peking in 1900 and ygor the American government urged 
the powers to reduce the total amount of the indemnity, and stood 
ready to reduce its own claims, if the rest would do likewise It 
was unsuccessful in this effort, however. No nation except the 
United States has ever admitted that it had any surplus, even though 
some others have remitted indemnity funds to China as a mark of 
friendship. E 

Very soon after 1901 it became known that the losses of American 
citizens and the cost of the naval and military expeditions sent by the 
United States to protect its citizens did not amount to more than half 
of the $24,440,000 of indemnity which China was required to pay 
to the United States. Those engaged in diplomatic, missionary, and 
educational work in China and America began at once to expect the 
return of the surplus. That this was the real intention of the Ameri- 
can government in 1900 is revealed in a statement by Mr. Stafford in 
Congress in 1908. He says, “ I am told by Secretary Root, who was 
present at a meeting between President McKinley and Secretary Hay 
to determine this nation’s policy in joining with the other nations in 
exacting punitory damages from the Chinese Empire, that it was 
never intended that this government should retain this indemnity ”. 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks once told me that as early as 1905 he had 
talked with President Roosevelt about the possibility of remitting the 
indemnity and that the President had told him that the plan was al- 
ready under consideration. Dr, Jenks said that the idea of using the 
money for educational purposes had been suggested by several differ- 
ent persons, Gilbert Reid for one, but that he, Professor Jenks, had 
urged that the money be devoted to assisting China to adopt the gold 
standard. 

Education, however, soon proved to be the more popular claimant 
for these funds. Several events in the year 1906 influenced the 
project. Harvard, Yale, and Wellesley began offering scholarships to 
Chinese students. President James of the University of Illinois 
wrote a memorandum, which was subinitted to the President of the 
United States and privately circulated, which advocated inviting 
Chinese students to American schools and colleges.* Of still greater 
importance than these was the interview of Dr. Arthur H. Smith 
with President Roosevelt. at the White House on March 6 of that 
year. Dr. Smith took it for granted that.the indemnity would be 
returned to China some day, but in order to prevent the squandering 

1 Rockhill’s Report in U. s. For. Rels., 1901, appendix, Affairs in China. 

2A, H. Smith, China and America Today, pp. 213-218. 
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of the money, he strongly recommended that it ond be. designated 
for education.? 

The documents published i in the series Foreign Reno tell of 
the parts played by Roosevelt, Root, and Rockhill, but make no men- 
tion of Hay’s ideas. Mr. Stafford’s statement, quoted above, is the 
only published reference I have found to Hay’s part in the plan. 
. For a long time I was puzzled to know why the Chinese generally 
gave the credit to John Hay and their own minister in Washington. 

My puzzle was solved when I discovered in the archives of Tsing 
Hua College, Peking, a file of copies of official correspondence of the 
Chinese Board of Foreign Affairs relating to the college. These 
letters contain a fuller account of the diplomatic negotiations than the 
Foreign Relations series. They give us the earliest discussions be- 
tween Secretary Hay and Minister Liang, the Chinese minister at 
Washington, regarding the remission, and attribute to Liang the 
plan to use the money for education. 

« The first official intimation that the American government might 
be willing to remit a part of its share of the Boxer Indemnity appears 
in the first letter of the series, written, evidently, in December, 1904. 
Minister Liang was appealing to Secretary Hay to help to secure for 
China a more favorable exchange rate on the Boxer Indemnity pay- 
ments to all the powers. He mentioned China’s financial difficulties 
and the danger of anti-foreign feeling if the taxes were increased, 
and, as Hay had always stood for the principle of helping others,. 
asked for help for China. Liang’s letter says: “1 saw that he was 
-speaking more freely or perhaps not quite so unyieldingly, so I sug- 
- gested that if each country should reduce the amount of indemnity 

it would be of great benefit to China’s finances. ‘If your honorable . 

country would take the lead, wherever the voice of righteousness 

spread, those countries would rise and follow it” Hay answered, 

‘What the Honorable Minister has said is quite reasonable. I will 

try my best to plan for you.’” | 

Hay did propose the scheme to the President. Minister Liang 
made speeches on the proposal. ‘The American minister to China 
_was in Washington conferring with the Chinese minister. Minister 

Liang’s letter reporting these facts was received in Peking<on May 
15, 1905.. It contains also the first official suggestion to use the 
money for education. “ Rockhill says that the President . . . would 
like to know whether the remitted money would be given to the people 
or used for some other purpose. . . . It seems appropriate for us to 
_ inform the American government that this indemnity should be re- 
3 L. F. Abbott, Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt, p. 145. 
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mitted for the purpose of establishing schools and sending students 
to study abroad.” 

Minister Liang’s arguments for this plan are that it would furnish 
a satisfactory answer to the President’s question, would win public 
approval both in the United States and in China, would greatly benefit 
China’s development, would be a pleasing example to set before the 
other powers which might be thinking of remitting indemnity, and 
would hasten the action of the American government. There is no 
evidence that the plan was in any way forced on Minister Liang, or 
even first suggested by American diplomats. 

The next letter in the series came from the famous Yuan Shih- 
K’ai, who was at that time viceroy of North China. His suggestion 
was, “ China’s needs are numerous. Let the money be used first for 
railways and mines and the profits on these go to building schools ”. 
The Board of Foreign Affairs replied to the powerful viceroy that 
“ because of the recent difficulties over the Canton-Hankow Railroad, 
China’s monies To be suspected if she used this money for rail- 
roads now’ 

Ina letter received in Peking in November, 1905, Minister Liang . 
reports'a conversation with President Roosevelt after the death of 
John Hay, in which the President agrees to carry out Hay’s plan, 
and suggests that the Chinese minister take the matter up with Root, 
the new secretary of state. Thus we see that the plan was well 
started before the death of Hay. 

One event which served to delay the project was the discussion by 
the diplomats of a new immigration treaty, and another was the 
Chinese boycott of American goods in the years 1905 and 1906. It 
was not until June 15, 1907, that Secretary Root wrote his well-known 
note to the Chinese minister in which he declared that it was the 
intention of the President to recommend to Congress that the surplus 
of the indemnity be returned to China. 

President Roosevelt did this in his message to Supress of De- 
cember 3, 1907, adding significantly enough in the next paragraph the 
recommendation that Chinese students be encouraged to come to , 
American universities. Minister Liang wrote later that American 
opinion generally approved of this plan. 

He also quoted an English newspaper as saying: “ America re- 
ceived $15,000,000 from England on an uncertain claim. If America 
received less than the agreed indemnity from China, England should 
ask for a recalculation of the Alabama claims.” 
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| . The Fe in. whit the bill passed Congress, May 25, 1908, made 
it possible for the President to satisfy himself that the money would 
be.used for the benefit of the Chinese people, before he remitted a 
"dollar. Over. $10,000,000 was to be returned to China “at such time 
and in such manner as the President shall deem just ”. 

There are no records‘to show that the United States imposed any 
specific conditions as to the use of these funds. The details of the 
educational scheme were worked out by the Board of Foreign Affairs. 
The legation in Peking approved the plan submitted in December, - 
1908, and the remissions began in January, 1909. The details of the 
negotiations in Peking between Minister Rockhill and the Board of 
. Foreign Affairs have never been made public. But the published . 

documents * show that China expressed her deep gratitude, left the 
time and manner of the remission entirely to the American govern- 
ment; and apparently quite voluntarily stated her intention of using: 
the money for the education of Chinese students in the United States. 
This was done as an expression of her appreciation of the friendliness 
of the American government. It was in aécordance with the recently 
‘expressed desire of the President to welcome Chinese students to 
Ametican universities, and with the advice of Minister Liang to the 
Board of Foreign Affairs in 1905, to the effect that such a.use would 
please both the United States and China. 
CARROLL B. MALONE. - 


4 For. ast 1907, 1908; Tsing Hua correspondence, 
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Recollections of the War of 1812 by George Hay, Eighth Marquis 
of Tweeddale 


Tue following narrative is taken from the recollections of his 
military life written by George Hay, eighth Marquis of Tweeddale 
and later a British field-marshal. These are contained in a manu- 
script hitherto unpublished, preserved at Yester House, Haddington, 
the seat of the present marquis. The latter part of this manuscript, 
which alone is here printed, concerns his experiences in America 
during the War of 1812. | 

The future field-marshal was born in 1787 of a family distin- 
guished in Scottish history. He entered the army, a boy of seventeen, 
in 1804, the year of his accession to the title and estates of his father, 
who had died a prisoner at Verdun, being one of the English travel- 
lers in France retained as a hostage by Napoleon. He grew up to 
be a man of splendid physique, later famous as a swordsman and 
horseman. 

Lord Tweeddale begins his Recollections by a description of his 
early training as a subaltern, and relates his experiences with Irish 
recruits who became furiously drunk on board the small collier brig 
taking them to Liverpool and had to be kept in order at the point of 
the pistol. The Duke of Gloucester, then in command at Liverpool, 
who maintained Hanoverian ideas of discipline, wanted to try the 
recruits for mutiny, and it was only owing to the young subaltern’s 
intercession and his acceptance of personal responsibility for their 
future conduct that the duke desisted. On this occasion, as later, 
Tweeddale acted as a friend to his men, knocking them down when 
they were drunk, but always ready to bail them out when in trouble. 
In this connection he tells an anecdote characteristic of his relations 
with the troops. He had to march them to Shorncliffe in the south 
of England and noticing-a disposition on the part of some to tarry 
behind, he appointed a rear-guard with shillelaghs to administer 
appropriate correction on the laggards. When one of the recruits 
-called out to him, that it was easy to make a long march on horseback 
but that the knapsacks weighed too heavy on them, he dismounted at 
once, asked for a knapsack of identical weight, and with his brace of 
pistols and the itinerary in addition, marched the whole way on foot 
to Shorncliffe. 
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The Recollections contain a vivid picture of English army life in 
the days of the Napoleonic Wars. Of adventures he enjoyed his full 
share. Certain of these were humorous, as his encounter with a 
brigand chief in Sicily. who gave him letters of introduction to the 
great ladies of Palermo, one of whom, a countess of high position, 
was the bandit’s own sister. Life in the army then was rough but 
not unkindly. In the Peninsular War, when two soldiers were con- 
demned to death for looting, the sentence of hanging was carried out 
in the presence of the troops on two other men, who had died the 
night before in the hospital. We find Tweeddale risking his life by 
crossing a river under fire to rescue the wife of a German hussar 
‘ who had been forgotten in a temporary retreat. And we see him 
going into a campaign with plenty of cases of champagne and claret, 
which on occasion he would lend to the Duke of Wellington. He : 
was twice wounded and took part in a gallant cavalry action from 
which he returned, after being reported missing, to be rewarded by 
the great Duke with a pair of pistols which are still preserved at 
- Vester. His Recollections sketch a hasty view of the entire cam- 
paign, without any particular idea of its broad significance or strategy, 
but with a real perception of the alternating episodes of fighting and 
drudgery, of marches and cotintermarches, relieved by fox-hunting, 
gaming, and entertaining. | 

He was invalided home from Spain after six years of foreign 
service. Before his health had been restored he joined his regiment 
which with most of the regulars from the Peninsula had been sent to 
Canada from Spain to take part in the war with the United States. 

The Recollections are of particular interest to us because of the 
fine spirit of chivalry shown by Lord Tweeddale toward Americans. 
During the first half of the last century the slighting remarks of 
English travellers caused intense ill feeling in the United States. It 
is all the more pleasant to find in time of war, on the part of a then 
enemy, and a soldier with as much military experience as Lord 
Tweeddale, a high appreciation of our army. On the occasion of a 
subordinate writing to him in a manner disparaging to the Americans 
he rebuked the writer for using such language against an enemy of 
whom he ought to speak with the highest respect. And he expressed 
the wish that prisoners passing through his cantonment, if officers, 
be accommodated with his bedroom and invited to the mess as his 
guests, and if soldiers, that they be well taken care of at their meals, 
‘saying that he himself would defray the extra expenses of their stay. 
This letter was intercepted by the Americans unknown to him; the 
_ knowledge of it served him later in good stead. 
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The Recollections contain other passages of real interest. There 
is a fine description of the battle of Chippewa and of the British 
regulars, led by their officers on horseback, one of whom was Tweed- 
dale, marching into action only to be shot down by the fierce fire of 
the “ Kentucky riflemen ” concealed behind a bank. After the armi- 
stice Lord Tweeddale visited the American flotilla under Commodore 
Chauncey at Sackett’s Harbor, where everything “looked like a 
British man-of-war ”. He was recognized by deserters aboard from 
the British navy who grinned at recognizing him. Later Commodore 
Chauncey told him that many of these had joined the American fleet 
to escape from the tedious blockade of the French ports. There is 
a charming appreciation for the cordial hospitality extended to 
Tweeddale both in New York and in Philadelphia. He describes his 
return to England in an American sailing packet, and tells of a duel 
which he arranged should take place across the stern of the vessel, 
and which was only narrowly averted at the last moment. 

The Recollections were dictated ‘by Lord Tweeddale to his 
daughter, when he was over eighty years of age and had become a 
very terrifying old man. -He had then forgotten to mention the fact 
that he was himself taken prisoner at the battle of Lundy’s Lane 
under circumstances which’ reflect equal credit on him and on his 
captors... This anecdote was related by General Winfield Scott to 
William Howard -Russell, the famous war correspondent of the 
London Times fifty years ago. It is printed in the latter’s biographi- 
cal sketch of the field-marshal’s eldest son, himself a man of no slight 
distinction, in an introduction to the Ornithological Works of Arthur, 
Ninth Marquis of Tweeddale (London, 1881). 

Russell had “ heard General Winfield Scott, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States, describe a scene at Lundy’s 
Lane where a young English officer (Lord Tweeddale), badly 
wounded and streaming with blood, stood at bay, with his back to 
the wall, striking fiercely with his sword against the bayonets of a 
host of Americans and exclaiming ‘1 will never surrender ’ till Scott, 
who by a strange coincidence had captured his brother (Lord James 
Hay, subsequently a general in the British Army) on the banks of 
the Potomac, came up and saved his life”. 

After his return to England at the end of the War of 1812, Lord 
Tweeddale took charge of his Yester estates which had suffered from 
neglect during his absence and introduced agricultural innovations, 
foreign at the time, such as deep ploughing and tile-draining. In 


1No record ‘of this incident has been preserved in the files of the War De- 
partment at Washington. 
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i842 he was appointed governor of Madras ‘and by special arrange- 
ment with the Duke of Wellington, whose eldest son.had married a 
daughter of Lord Tweeddale, the latter became cotnmander-in-chief 
-of the local army which stood in need of reorganization. Ít was said 
to be owing to the success of his efforts that the Madras army later 
did not rise in the Indian mutiny. He retired after six.years to ` 
resume his agricultural pursuits. He died a field-marshal in 1876 at 
the age of 89. His portrait as a young man in a gallant-uniform on 
horseback, ki painted by his friend Raeburn, is preserved at Yester. 

i Lewis EINSTEIN.® 


I went the following day to Plymouth where I met an old friend who. 
commanded a ship of war and was about to sail with a convoy to Quebec. 
He pressed me to take a passage with him as the sea voyage and rest 
would cure my swelled leg. My regiment * was quartered at Fort George 
at the mouth of the Niagara river. I accepted the offer. On our passage 

-we fell in with a field of ice, in the morning we ran along it. Towards 
dark we saw a very brilliant light about ten miles ahead. We made 
signal for the convoy to follow and made all sail as we approached the 
light. We saw a very high iceberg and when we neared it we saw a 
three-masted vessel heaving. We shortened sail and when within a 
few hundred yards of the iceberg we saw a large vessel under the lea of 
the iceberg we made towards her. I sat on the stern rail of the sloop, the 
vessel we saw was a privateer and with all sail she ran right across our 
head at about three hundred yards. All of a sudden I saw the side 
port-holes raised sailors standing by their guns, lights and fuses in their 
hands. Of course when right ahead of us we expected to have a broadside 
of grape but she passed across us and was soon lost sight of in the dark- 
ness of the night. It turned out to be one of the convoys preceding us. 

. We fell in with other transports that had been taken by the privateer and 

retook by them by the time we had left the field of ice and got in among 

a lot of small icebergs. 

~ On the banks of Newfoundland we had capital sport catching’ codfish 
as fast as we set down the hook the fish took it. The first bait was a 
piece of fresh pork, then we found a shellfish in the cod and baited with it. 
Nothing further occurred till we anchored at Quebec. 

I got my regimental uniform made at Quebec and I was sent up by 
steamer to Mont[r]eal. I stayed a few days and left for Niagara where 
my regiment was quartered. It was a long fatiguing journey as I was 
obliged to ride on two horses I purchased at Mont[r]Jeal, both young and 
unaccustomed to troops, my leg was still swelled. 

“On my arrival at Niagara I found my regiment were at Chipawa.* 

When I arrived I had an attack of fever and ague for the first time. I 


2 Mr. Einstein is not responsible for the few annotations which it has been 
thought desirable to add to the interesting document which he has been so kind 
as to contribute. Ep. - 

3 Lord Tweeddale was lieutenant-colonel of the rooth Regiment. 

«On June 22 the rooth Regiment was-holding Fort Niagara, on the American 
side, across the river from Fort George. A few days later it was moved forward 
on the Canadian side to Chippewa. 
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found the drums beating for the troops to turn out and when I had taken 
my clothes off I received a message from the general ë to say he was going 
to make an attack on the enemy and desired to see me. I returned for 
answer that I was in the cold fit of ague and that I expected the hot fit in 
a short time, he postponed the attack for an hour. The General wished 
to see me when I was dressed, he showed me the plan of the road and the 
position of.the enemy. He said that he intended to march right in front 
by the road close to the banks of the Niagara to the point of a wood that 
extended on the right of the road back to the enemy’s position. As the 
General asked my opinion I said I would rather march left in front as the 
enemy would most probably occupy the wood and if we were attacked and 
I was ordered to wheel into line the regiment would have its back to the 
enémy, He paid no attention to my remark, we were attacked as I ex- 
pected. An aide de camp came to me and said the general desired that I 
should wheel into line. I told the aide de camp that if I should do so I 
should have my back to the enemy. I wheeled to the right the gre[n]Ja- 
diers became the left company. I told off the companies according to 
formation. We drove back the enemy and the battalion moved round the 
point of the wood when we got on a plain. 

At about 800 yards I saw a bank about five foot high in a straight line 
parallel to the regiment which had formed with its left on the river. On 
Guest’s Island ê there were four pieces of artillery playing upon us. The 
Ist regiment formed line on my right, the light companies had been sent 
to turn the flank of this bank behind which the American Kentucky rifle 
men 7 were posted. I never saw more than their heads when they fired on 
us. The attack in front was made before the light companies were sufi- 
ciently engaged on the flanks. 

The officer commanding the Royals 8 and myself rode in front of our 
regiments and when about a hundred yards off the bank I got off my 
horse to be ready to get over the bank, but the fire was so heavy that both 
regiments came to a standstill and began firing. 

I spoke to the captain of the grenadier company to move forward, he 
was at that moment killed. I then spoke to the lieutenant he was severely 
wounded, the second subaltern was killed., All I could do I could not get 
them, to advance. The officers were all killed or wounded and the men 
suffered very severely. The Colonel of the Royals did all he could to 
get the men to advance, he got shot in his mouth and became speechless. 
At the same time I got shot in my game leg that cut the tendon Achilles in 
two. I could not move they put me on my horse, we retired. There was 
a zig-zag pailing on one side of the road by which we had advanced—I 
ordered the men to get over it and take down some of the pailings to let 
me through. We had just begun to form behind the pailing when a 
squadron of cavalry came up to us, the officer commanding desired us to 
surrender I told him if he did not retire I would order the men to shoot 
him and to fire upon the squadron. He retired immediately. I led my 
regiment back over the Chipawa creek, and gave over my command of the 


6 Major-General Phineas Riall, commanding under Lieutenant-General Gordon 
Drummond. | 

6 Goat Island? The editor has not found this statement made elsewhere. 

7 Presumably the writer uses the term as a general phrase; no detachment 
specially composed of Kentucky riflemen was present, 

8 Ie., the Royal Scots, commanded by Lieut.-Col. Thomas Pearson, 
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regiment to the only subaltern who was slightly wounded. The pickets 
were posted and the enemy retired.® 

After getting my wound dressed I was sent down to the mouth ‘of the 
-Niagara river where I got a boat and crossed over to Toronto then York. 
I remained a day then continued my journey in a bateau rowed by four 
soldiers. We hugged the shore as the Americans had command’ of the 
lake. We landed on the shore, where we remained all night generally in 
very swampy ground. We took ten days between Toronto and Kingston. 
Having no surgeon to dress my wound it healed up at both ends. I rested 
a day at Kingston and then proceeded down the St. Lawrence in a hired 

_boat and arrived at Lachine. We passed under the eyes of the Americans, 
they took no notice of us. Apartments had been hired for me at Montreal. 
The wound cured the fever and ague, but the swamps where we slept the 
night on the shore of the lake brought a return of the ague. The 
surgeon set about opening up where the ball had entered and came out, it 
passed through the tendon Achilles and when it healed the sores joined 
short by one inch or more from the chafing that took place. 

Sir E. Provost the Governor-General of Canada 1° used to come daily’ 
to see and asked me many questions about the service in Upper Canada. 
I could only speak of my own regiment which I told him appeared to be 

_ composed of fine men. Their appearance was better than anything I had 
seen before in the British army. - They had received compensation money 
for three years and they had entered upon a fourth year. It was impossi- 
ble to say to what service they belonged as clothes were patched with 
every color of cloth. The result of-our conversation was that after I 
had been two months at Montreal, Sir G. Prevost said to me that so many 
commanding officers are returned on leave and do not seem to have any 
intention of joining their regiments, that he had written to Sir G. Drum- 
mond that the first commanding officer that joins the division after he ` 
receives the order is to have the command of a brigade to command it 
‘till the end of the war. As soon as Sir G. Drummond + left my room I 
wrote to Mr Duff who had charge of the N. W. Co’y concerns that I 
wished to see him. I asked him if he could provide me with a cedar canoe 
and sixteen voyageurs next morning at Lachine to take me up to Niagara. 
The canoe was ready at the time I ordered and I proceeded to Lachine at 
daylight and my horses having remained with my regiment I had nothing `- 
to think of “but the dressing of my wound, I arrived safe at the Falls of : 
Niagara. 

On my arrivale I waited on Sir G. Drummond. He told me that Sir ` 
G. Prevost had told me [him] to give the command of a brigade to the 
first commanding officer of a regiment that joined, and therefore he would 
put me in orders for that command. 

The brigade consisted of the soth, Bond, tooth, and Glengarry Fenci- 
bles and the light companies of the 103rd and 4th.1? 


9 Lord Tweeddale’s conduct in the engagement at Chippewa is highly praised 
in Riall to Drummond, July 6, Documentary History of the Campaign on the 
Niagara Frontier in 1814 (Welland [1896]), edited for the Lundy’s Lane Histori- 
cal Society by Captain (now Brigadier-General) E. A. Cruikshank, p.-32. 

10 Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Prevost, governor: -general 1811-1815, 

11 Meaning Prevost. : 

12 Meaning. 104th. Drummond, Oct. 10, gives a similar statement of the 
force as under Lord Tweeddale’s command at Queenstown. Documentary History, 
P. 243. i 
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I was obliged to carry two crutches in front of my saddle, this was 
the cause of my being obliged to use crutches for three years after the 
tendon Achilles did not [heal ?]. 

My knees also plagued me very much, but it was a great thing for me 
to command a brigade so I bore with these impediments. My brigade did 
all the night duties and made the reconnaissances. I never saw a better 
example of steadiness than my own regiment. I did not think they were 
so steady in a former action and I told them so. On making a reconnais- 
sance to ascertain the strength of the enemy who had made a flank 
movement to turn our flank, I drew up the tooth regiment in line with 
ordered arms 5 or 6 hundred yards from a wood in which the enemy were. 
We made a dash with a company which caused the enemy to drive them 
backward to form on the border of the wood. The Major of the rooth 
regiment came to me and said I ordered the men to shoulder arms but they 
did not obey. I went with him to the regiment, on my way I met an old 
sergeant of the regiment and I asked him what this meant? He said, 
“Your Lordship said in a former action when you thought them unsteady 
that you would remind them of this at some future time. The men are 
determined to show you that they will receive the enemy if they are 
charged as you would like to see.” Their conduct was wrong but it gave 
me great confidence in them afterwards. I placed the other regiments so 
that they could all support the 1ooth if they were attacked. Having 
ascertained the strength of the enemy my object was gained and we 
returned to Headquarters.18 

. The enemy retired and crossed over to their side of the Niagara river. 
They moved down opposite to Queenstown on the Niagara river, it was 
supposed they intended to cross-there. I had marched the brigade during 
the night and occupied Queenstown, nothing further occurred they re- 
tired ultimately to Sackets Harbour. 

The preliminaries of peace were signed, my brigade was broken up 
and my regiment went down to Kingstown. 

During the time I was there I went down to Sacket’s Harbour to visit 
the General who commanded the army. When I was detained at the gate 
of the fortification I asked to see General Jackson 14 and sent my card to 
him, they were at mess. An A.D.C. came to receive me and the General 
invited me to the mess. They were much surprised at my coming to 
Sacket’s Harbour during the war. I told them that the preliminaries of 
peace had been signed and as my regiment was going to the low country, 
I did not like to lose the opportunity of making their acquaintance before 
leaving their neighborhood. The next day news of peace arrived. Com- 
modore Chauncey asked me to inspect their fleet, I went on board the 
Commodore’s ship a 74.15 The yards were manned and I was received 
with all the honours. : 


18 The reconnaissance described seems to be that-at Cook's Mills, Oct. 19; 
the conduct of Lord Tweeddale in it is warmly praised by Drummond, ibid., pp. 
260—262. 

14 A slip of memory. Major-General Jackson was in command of the division 
of the South, and was at this time either in New Orleans or in Nashville. Most 
likely it was Major-General Jacob Brown. 

15 The only 74’s-at Sacketts Harbor were the New Orleans and the Chippewa, 
neither of which was completed at this time. Amer. Si. Pap, Naval Affairs, p. 
380. Commodore Isaac Chauncey’s flag-ship was the Superior, 44. 
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Everything looked like a British man-of-war, I observed some of the 
men smile when I passed them. I asked the Commodore why they smiled. 
He answered they are deserters from the man-of-war in which you came 
out to America. I stayed one day and returned to Kingstown, my regi- 
ment was soon ordered to Montreal. I had written home to Greenwood 
and Cox 1% to have new clothing out by the opening of the St. Lawrence 
and I had sent the Tailor to be ready to fit the clothing as soon as the 
regiment arrived. I told the agents that the men had received the com- 
pensation,. notwithstanding if the clothing did not arrive at the time I 
desired I would report the state of the regiment to the Duke of York.17 
The barracks were not ready at Montreal and we had some rough accom- 
modation at Lachine for a few weeks. The men received everything new 
and felt proud of their appearance they had little to do. I kept a sentry 
night and day in the of the concern which had been converted into 
barracks to watch the fires in the night. The regiment was always first 
and received "the reward. 

I passed the winter at Montreal, the wound in my leg did not heal so I 

` was obliged to get leave to go home. 

I hired a sloop at St. Johns which took me through Lake Champlain. 
We got becalmed off and came to anchor. When we were 
sitting after our dinner taking our wine on the poop of the sloop a boat 
came off filled with Irishmen who were deserters from the 27th regiment. 
My servant was cleaning my morning clothes, one of them jumped out of 
the boat and asked who we were, he did not get a satisfactory answer. 
The remainder followed him and came aft. I observed the American 
sailors peeping up from the lower deck, and when they heard the Irishmen 
begin with their insolence to us and one of them take up a glass of wine, 
our party remaining quite still and making no observation. The Irishmen 
began to be saucy, on which the American crew came on deck and threat- 
ened to throw them. into the Lake. They called them every name high- 

` minded fellows could think of, cowardly deserters daring to insult officers 
in a friendly country.. The Americans soon cleared the decks and 
threatened to duck the deserters unless they got into their boat and went 
away. 

We left the next morning and landed at the end of Lake Champlain. 
We hired a waggon and arrived at [Albany ?] where the landlady and her 
two daughters received us very kindly. They had heard of our coming ` 
there, we found everything prepared as it would have been at home. We 
stayed all night and the next evening we embarked in a steamer for 
Hudson’s river and got to New York early next morning. ; 

Some English young men by 
telling me that Napoleon had reentered France and added some offensive 
remarks. I went to the Hotel where rooms had been engaged for us and 
began dressing. A rap came to my bed room door by a waiter sent to 
inform me that eleven gentlemen of New York wished to see me.` 

They were ushered into the parlour. I soon finished my toilet and 
received them. After congratulating me on arriving in New York they 
introduced themselves to me by saying that they heard I was coming to 
New York on my way home and hoped that I would stay there some little 
time as each of them had invited a party to meet me at a dinner, at balls 
and evening parties during my stay in New York which would last about 

‘11 days. I expressed myself very sensible of their kindness and as being 

16 Army contractors. P 

17 Commander-in-chief of the British army. 
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honoured by their invitations. We talked on various subjects and on re- 
tiring they left their cards. I then had formal invitations which I 
accepted and I spent a very agreeable time at New York. 

I stayed twelve days at New York and went to Philadelphia where I 
was most hospitably received. All sorts of gaieties were prepared for 
our party. After spending a very agreeable week at Philadelphia we 
returned to New York. An event happened the last night that we were 
at a ball, we were to leave the next morning at 6 o’clock by the ferry over 
the [Delaware]. I arrived in time but two of our party young fellows 
did not arrive. The Captain of the ferry boat was good enough to say 
that he would wait until I went back for the two young gentlemen. I 
sent one of our party who found them in the ball-room with two young 
ladies with whom they were desperately in love. They were obliged to 
tear themselves away and joined us looking very spoony. 

On our return to New York I lived very much with Commodore 
Chauncey who was a shrewd broad-minded man. He told me much 
about the institutions in the U. S. A., about our sailors being tired of 
blockading the French ports so they entered the U. S. navy. 

I expressed’. how much I had been gratified with my visits to New 
York and Philadelphia. He answered if you were to visit any of our 
large towns you would receive the same attention. I observed that I could 
not imagine why they had shown me so much kindness, He said do you 
not know I will tell you. After being wounded you desired the Major of 
your regiment to let you know everything that was going on in the 
Upper Province. You must have received a letter disparaging the U. S. 
army. You made a reply to him that he was not justified in using such 
“anguage against your enemy, on the contrary that he ought to speak of 
them with the highest respect, and in your answer you desired that prison- 
ers that passed through your cantonment if there was an officer he should 
be accommodated with my bedroom, that he should be invited to the mess 
as my guest, and if a soldier that a fatigue party should be warned to clear 
out the room, and that they should be well taken care of at their meals and 
that you would pay any extra for them during their stay in your canton- 
ment. 

The only mail that was taken during the war was that in which my 
letter was. It had been published in many papers in the States and 
wherever you go you will be received as you have been in New York and 
any of your family coming to the states will be made welcome.18 

When my brother ?® took the Ambassador out to America in the 


18 The reader may be interested to compare a passage in the Autobiography 
of General Winfield Scott, who at Chippewa had borne the leading part in the 
fighting against Lord Tweeddale and his associates. After the close of hostilities, 
he says (p. 126) Lord Tweeddale “ made several complimentary allusions to the 
prowess of our troops in the war. Scott passing through London, in 1815, to 
Paris, met the Marquess of Tweedale [sic] in the street, when the parties kindly 
recognized each other. The latter was on the point of setting out for Scotland 
and the former for France. Scott was assured of a welcome at Yester House, 
the seat of the marquess, if he-should visit Scotland. The meeting soon became 
strangely misrepresented, on both sides of the Atlantic, to the great annoyance of 
the parties ”. 

19 Captain Lord John Hay, R. N., who in 1842 commanded the Warspite, in 
which Lord Ashburton came to America on his well-known mission. H. S. Bur- 
rage, Maine in the Northeastern Boundary Controversy, p. 319. 
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“ Warspite” he went to New York and was received as I had been. I 

returned home in an American sailing packet, a brig. The first thing 

`. was to choose a president for our mess, there were 14 or 16 Americans 
and 5 English officers. Some wished to make me president but the 

. Americans did not like a man with a handle to his name to fill that posi- 
tion, so an American was elected, in three days it was found necessary 
to change our president. Things went well until one morning when not - 
- far from the English coast an American gentleman quarrelled with one 
of our officers. The Americans said that it was necessary the quarrel 
should be settled by a duel immediately they got on shore, at a short 
distance. It was left for me to decide, I gave it as my opinion that they 
should fight across the stein of the vessel. That was considered too near 
and was‘not accepted. I then decided that the quarrel should be made up. 
A little reflection made our cousins think better of it, so the affair was 
compromised and the affair was made up. 

We arrived at Liverpool, I left immediately for town. The next day 
I-met Sir G. Murray who had just returned from Canada,?° we’agreed to 
go to Paris together. We arrived at the Duke’s hotel on the anniversary 
of the battle of Vittoria?! There was a large dinner party, the present 
Emperor of Germany *? and several royal persons were among the company. 
They were at desert when we were announced as having arrived. The 
‘Duke insisted on our coming into the dining-room as we were covered 
with dust. He made us come and sit beside him and asked the Prussion 
princes to make room for us. He then told me all about the Waterloo 
campaign. He said the army was principally composed of young soldiers, 
many were militia men unaccustomed to move in large bodies, but when 
formed in position tò meet an attack nothing could move them but thé 
orders of their officers. He then told me as a proof of this the 3rd regi- 
ment in Kempt’s brigade had never seen a shot fired in action. They 
were attacked by the young guards. They stood firm behind a newly 
planted hedge. They were made to toe-dress as the sailors aboard a 
man-of-war by toeing the line of the plank. They received the attack 
and drove back the enemy, I asked the Duke why they did not advance, 
he replied I could not trust them in line there was no doubt about their 
pluck, but he could not depend upon them if made to move away from the 
hedge. 

I asked the Duke when he felt secure that he had gained the battle. 
He told me that as soon as he saw the young regiments drive back the 
attack of the young guards he felt certain that if the older soldiers were 
attacked they would fight their way through all difficulties. He ended by 
saying that if he had had the Peninsular army instead of the young 
soldiers that fought at Waterloo he would have advanced after the young 
Guards were driven back. 

The Duke asked me how I intended to employ myself, I told him my 
leg was in such a state from my never having laid up since I got the 
wound that I was unable to move without a crutch. He said you have 
never attended to the business of your property, you had better go home . 
and attend to it. If ever I am employed on active service you may depend 
upon my not forgetting’ you. : 

20 Major-General Sir George Murray, commander of the troops in Upper 
‘Canada and provisional lieutenant-governor Apr. 25-July 1, 1815. 

21 June 21, but on that day in 1815, three days after Waterloo, Wellington was 
of course not in Paris. It must have been some other battle that he was celebrating. 

22 William L, in 1815 Prince William of Prussia. 
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Making of the Modern Mind. By Jon HERMAN RANDALL, TR, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, ‘Columbia University. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. Pp. 653. $3.50.) 


THE mind described and explained in this interesting and stimulating 
work is not the possession of any individual man. What is meant is the 
complex of beliefs, ideals, aspirations found in present-day society, ani- 
mating in diversified ways the individuals or classes occupied with 
science, art, religion, or with economic and political action. It is a 
complex full of tension and conflict, a struggle between old inherited 
beliefs and the triumphant advance of modern natural science. This is 
the modern mind which is skillfully diagnosed in the closing two-fifths of 
the book. Since such a product of history can be explained and perhaps 
justified by a study of its birth and growth, Dr. Randall builds it up 
historically. We start with a survey of the medieval situation in its 
culminating thirteenth-century form, see the eruptive effect of new 
interests in Renaissance and Reformation movements with the subsequent 
revolution in scientific conceptions of nature, then discern in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries how the dominance of Newtonian science 
fostered the development of rational social sciences that were powerfully 
determinant in economic, political, and ethical matters. This makes not a 
history of philosophy nor a history of science but a synthetic record of 
social change, a Kulturgeschichte on the superior level of intellectual and 
spiritual activity, and these activities appear to make a synthetic unity by 
having as their producing cause and molding control the economic interest 
of the increasingly dominant middle class. In this quite fascinating tale 
—which can never be overtold—Dr. Randall reveals himself as a man of 
philosophic grasp with a talent for historical exposition, using the spade- 
work of others, and also as a literary artist. 

This thought-provoking exposition gives pleasure by its sonant literary 
form. It speaks to the ear. The reader hears a flexible, well-modulated 
discourse that seizes and holds attention by many neat alliterations and 
balanced contrasts, achieving an effect of rapid fluency by smooth and 
varied rhythms while it yet lingers artfully to the hearer’s pace by 
amplifications of substantives and phrase. In his interpretive exposition 
Dr. Randall avoids the abstract diction of the philosopher, preferring the 
plastic images that wake the imagination and a rhetoric that subtly varies 
with the changes of the theme. He speaks in tones of tender and delicate 
sympathy of the saint of Assisi, with a hush of contemplative reverence of 
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the cathedral perfection of structure in the system of Aquinas, but lets 
himself go about “ great, sprawling, multitudinous Rabelais, grasping with 

` both hands the overflowing fullness of all life from the gutter to the stars, 
his crammed belly ever shaking with peals of whole-souled laughter, 
pouring out an unending stream of filthy vituperation upon all who would 
rob him of a single morsel, however unappetizing ”. 

As he says in his preface, he aims to “enter sympathetically into the 
spirit of the past”, and he has a remarkable gift for such sympathy or 
Einfühlung. This is conspicuous in his exposition of the medieval sys- 
tem. This brilliant sketch outlines the Middle Ages in the pattern of an 
ideal conception, a complex social order regulated and elevated by direction 
from ‘a wise and beneficent spiritual power, and it contains a lament that 
Europe has “ sacrificed, in the name of liberty, a precious heritage of 
unity in aspiration and action” (p. 78). No liberty, no Randall, surely. 
And as for unity of action, Randall must mention incessant war and 
faithless treachery and plundering and hard indifference and cruelty to 
peasants, though (p. 84) this “ does not alter the significance of the funda- 
mental principles involved”. Homage to the idea which made the spirit- 
ual glory of that age fails to restrain a cynical reference to “ the so-called 
Age of Faith, when every man gave lip service to the Church and took 
wise precautions against the perils of a future life” (p. 521). There isa 
point where modifications of a sweeping statement become a coritradiction 
of it, and Dr. Randall frequently arrives there. He is a somewhat tem- 
peramental author and one of more sluggish mood has difficulty in making 
some of his pages match. If, for example (p. 213), modern natural sci- 
ence is “the only source yet discovered of understanding and truth”, and 
1: (p. 212), by postponing the advent of natural science, ane Was 

‘an almost unmitigated curse”, why should we, on page 99, count it a 
defect of the modern mind that it yields to a science that excludes all 
search for purpose and, picking apart the cog-wheels of nature, is not wise, 
despairing or indifferent about the supreme problem—the meaning to be 
given to man’s life in this vast world. And after all Humanism mitigated 
its curse (pp. 216, 235), by affording a knowledge of Alexandrian texts 
that made a rebirth of mathematics and physics. ‘ 

Probably readers will find several bones to pick. Shall we indeed 
think that English factory legislation.is properly explained (pp. 331, 425) 
as the work of spiteful landlords who, to revenge themselves on the manu- 
facturers for supporting the repeal of the corn laws, in rage and despera- 
tion listened to a few humanitarians like Lord Shaftesbury? And was 
“the economic individualism that was building the factory system and 
modern capitalism” (p. 411) due in any measure to the Romanticist 
counsel, the preaching of Goethe or Emerson, to cultivate and fully express 
individual personality? If experimental science is the way to truth, a 
few captains of industry should be mentioned as instances. Certain minor 
errors of fact may be passed over. But a principle of historical explana- 
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tion is not a minor thing and some of us will stumble on the almost cosmic 
power ascribed to the economic interest of the middle class. This is the 
deus or diabolus ex machina of the plot. This bide ‘seems to the reviewer 
overworked and only limitations of space deter him from entering the 
lists. If this has the ring of combat, it is still consistent with a sense of 
obligation to this book for great profit and constant pleasure. 

F. A. CHRISTIÉ. 


Geschichte Ostasiens. Von Dr. F. E. A. Krauss, Professor an der 
Universitat Heidelberg. Three volumes. (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht. 1925. Pp. 400, 488, 80. Volumes I. and 
II., 29 M., volume III., 9.50 M.) | 
Tuer need for a comprehensive history of China has long been felt 

among nations of the West, but the difficulties in the way of providing 

one that will meet the conflicting demands of scholars and publishers 
appear thus far to have been insuperable. To the historian contemplating 
this task these difficulties are in a way unique; the first is the language of 
the older sources that yields only to a lifetime of study. But when this 
is acquired—obviously in its highest perfection by à native of the country 

—there remains the more serious obstacle of determining the trustworthi- 

ness of the material and extracting from the abundant annals of the past 

an intelligible record of social and political evolution during a period of 
three or four millenniums. None of this. material is compiled with the 

sort of ‘purpose which underlies the narratives of Herodotus or Tacitus, 

` none presents a philosophical interpretation of the events described, 
‘nothing is substantiated by archaeological remains or justified by accounts 
of neighboring nations. If to these perplexities of the student are added 
the enormous bulk of printed.material, nowhere catalogued or arranged in 
available collections, and the unbroken continuity of Chinese recorded 
history from the age of Hannibal to the present day, the heart of the most 
exacting critic must be softened in contemplating any honest effort to tell 
the long tale of China to Western readers. 

Professor Krause of Heidelberg, who has recently published an inter- 
esting study on the religious systems of the Far East, as well as various 
articles on Asiatic topics, makes rather short shrift of the great bulk of 
this protracted story. Thirty-nine centuries, down to the Manchu con- 
quest, occupy about 200 pages of the first volume, the succeeding two 
centuries (1640-1840) of China’s greatness are dismissed in fifty pages, 
while the remaining 300 pages of the second volume are devoted to the 
contacts of China, Japan, and Europe within the period remenibered by 
men still living. This means that the author has not written a general 
. history of Eastern Asia at all; his-work is an account of the decline and 
fall of Manchti power and the shattering influences of Western contacts 
together with an introductory survey of the more remote past. Those 


1 Each chapter is provided with an excellent bibliography. 
AM, HIST, REV., VOL. XXXII.—6. ; 
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‘who look to him for light on the many obscure periods in Chinese history, 
or for opinions on controversial questions such as Chinese race origins, 
the T’ang conquests, the Hakkas and others, will discover little that is 

‘adequate and nothing impressive. It is disappointing, for from one who 
evidently has some acquaintancé with Chinese and whose place in a 
German university credits him with a knowledge of historical method we ° 
have-a right to expect more. On the other hand there is a general attitude 
of fairness in recounting events too often handled by European writers 
with asperity. His discernment and freedom from bias are especially 
commendable in relating the recent happenings in China during the late 
war, an account noticeably free from bitterness that might be forgiven 
in a German compelled to record the diminished prestige of his nationals~ 
in further Asia. 

Whatever our regrets in- missing a consideration of the important 
problem of race-sources in primitive China, the author is right in placing 
proper emphasis upon the supreme achievement of her culture in con- 
solidating the diverse peoples of an enormous territory into a fairly 
homogeneous group. It is easy to note physical and mental contrasts 
between the Northern and Southern inhabitants of China and to find in 
these traces of different stocks; the extraordinary fact remains that no- 
where else in the civilized world has anything like the same degree of 
solidarity obtained during an equal number of centuries in a population 
of equal size. Europeans, having inherited the spiritual, esthetic, and 
political elements of their culture from common sources, have so trans- 
formed and diversified the resultants that no one to-day thinks of Europe 
as an entity. The contrast is not only suggestive, its attribute denotes an 
understanding mind when account is taken of China’s historical develop- 
ment. This unfolding is unfortunately so briefly outlined as to offer little 
material for comment or criticism. It is the standard recital of the 
succession of dynasties that appears in every history of the Empire. 
Some question as to “ die uralte Lehre von zwei in der Natur.wirksamen 
Dualkräften, Yin und Yang ”, might be raised. It is, as the author states, 
the fundamental of the I-Ching, but may well have been a contribution 

` from Iran through the Chows rather than a conception of indigenous 
Chinese philosophy. The meagre notice of Buddhism in China may be 

- due to the author’s unwillingness to repeat here his studies in Ju-Tao-Fo 
on the three great religions of the country, but the neglect of a very impor- 
tant element in his subject leaves something to be desired in a general 
history. 

A few items in his account of the modern history of China are worth 
noting, chiefly because they indicate his uniform reliance upon European 
sources : the Opium War was not merely one of the great scandals of. the 
aggressive Europe of the nineteenth century, it was a revelation of the 
influence of sea power supported by the economic demands of the new. 
industrial age; its international significance is seen in the abolition of 
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the old doctrine of closed lands and closed seas. The principle of exterri- 
toriality was not imposed by the British in the Treaty of Nanking, it was 
proposed by the American plenipotentiary Cushing and cordially accepted 
by the Chinese commissioner in 1844 as a via media for keeping the peace 
between aliens of different civilizations: The Taiping Rebellion, the most 
destructive internecine war, perhaps, of recorded history, deserves -a 
fuller notice than a few paragraphs; its significance lies in its disclosure 
of the culture-traits of the Chinese, their obstinate dislike of the Manchus 
who had given them the best government they had ever enjoyed, their 
indifference to any religious sanctions except those inherited from their 
own past, their fortitude under appalling sufferings, their appreciation of 
the slow but effective process which led them out of trouble—all these are 
characteristics that remain in the race and indicate an ultimate solution of 
the difficulties that embarrass the nation to-day. T’seng Kuo-fan, by the 
way, did not save Ch’angsha from capture by the rebels in 1852; he had 
nothing to do with the war until later. , : 

There is no compelling need to review the later and larger portion of 
Professor Krause’s work here, Its scope is political rather than histori- 
cal, prompted, we may guess, by a recent visit to eastern Asia and’ written 
for the instruction of his own countrymen who have not been deluged, as 
we have been, with books explaining what is the matter with China. The 
chapters on Japan—four in each volume—are sensible but lack the inspira- 
tion that comes from original research or very definite convictions. 
Eingeluntersuchungen on special topics are grouped together at the end of 
each volume, a concession to the general reader in relegating sheer scholar- 
ship to a place by itself, but showing the author at his best. A good 
bibliography, a copious index with the characters belonging to the proper 
names, and two maps (one reversed in photographic reproduction) com- 
plete the equipment of a useful contribution to the literature on the Far 
East. 

F. W. WILLIAMS. 


Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, F.B.A., S. A. 
Cook, Litt.D., F. E. Apcocx, M.A. Volume IV. The Persian 
Empire and the West. (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. xxiii, 698. 35s.) 


THE appearance of the fourth volume has followed with praiseworthy 
expedition upon the third in this great work, and its contents are rich and 
fully worthy of its predecessors. That the reader may know at once how 
far it comes within the limits of his own interest or concern I here 
transcribe the long list of chapters, and give in each case the author’s 
name that the relative authority of each writer may be manifest to any 
searcher for information. The general title for the whole volume is 
Persia and the West, and the contents are as follows: chapter I., the 
Foundation and Extension. of the Persian Empire, by the late G. Buchanan 
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Gray of Mansfield College; II., the Reform of the Athenian State, by F. 
E. Adcock, professor of ancient history in the University of Cambridge; 
III., Athens under the Tyrants, by F. E. Adcock; IV., the. Outer Greek 
World in the Sixth Century, by P. N. Ure, professor of classics, Univer- 
sity College, Reading; V., Coinage from its Origin to the Persian Wars, 
by G. F. Hill, keeper of coins and medals, British Museum; VI., Athens: 
the Reform of Cleisthenes, by E. M. Walker, provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; VII., the Reign of Darius, by G. B. Gray and M. Cary, reader 
in ancient history in the University of London; VIII., Marathon, by J. A. 
R. Munro, rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, and E. M. Walker; IX., 
Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece, by J. A. R. Munro; X., the Deliverance of 
Greece, by J. A. R. Munro; XI., Carthage and Sicily, by R. Hackforth, 
fellow and lecturer, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; XII. and XIII., 
Italy in the Etruscan Age, A, the Etruscans, by R. S. Conway, professor 
of Latin in the Victoria University of Manchester, and S. Casson, fellow 
of New College, Oxford, B, the Indo-European Communities, by R. S. 
Conway; XIV., Greek Literature from the Eighth Century to the Persian 
Wars, by J. B. Bury, regius professor of modern history in the Uni- . 
versity of Cambridge; XV., Mystery Religions and Pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phy, by F. M. Cornford, fellow and lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge; 
XVI., Early Greek Art, by J. D. Beazley, professor of classical archae- 
ology and art, Oxford, and D. S. Robertson, fellow and lecturer, at 
College, Cambridge. e 

Thereupon there follow the elaborate bibliographies, three nee 
cal notes (on the date of Cylon’s coup d'état, on the reign of Bardiya : 
[Smerdis], and on the chronology of the campaigns of-Darius immediately’ 
after his accession), and good indexes. In a list so comprehensive there 
ought to be food for palates of very diverse tastes. Let us see what may 
be said of such portions as the properly limited space here given may 
permit, 

In general the classical periods here covered not only. exceed in space 
the Oriental, as'indeed they should, but are also handled with a touch far 
more sure. England’s tradition of classical study stands her again in 
good stead, and though there are differences here or there in breadth or 
in detail, in acumen, or in slow-moving apprehension, there is no real 
weakness. These men who write were brought up in Greek and Latin and 
have spent their lives at it. The results are as might be expected. Far _ 
less strong and satisfactory is the representation of the Oriental side, and > 
it seems a pity that some first-rate Orientalists of Germany could not 
have been called to do a piece. G. Buchanan Gray was indeed a first- 
rate Oriental scholar, -but his chief interest was in the Hebrews and when 
this work on Persia, left unfinished at his lamented death, was done he 
was also busy with his learned and suggestive Sacrifice in the Old Testa- 
ment, which has been posthumously published. Highly, most highly, 
though I valued all his work, it is idle to pretend that the chapters in this 
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book are adequate. They are thin, much too brief, and too often argu- 
mentative on details rather than flowing in narrative. His judgment, 
usually sound on everything that he touched, seems at times to have failed 
in important decisions. He writes soundly and well on the person of the 
prophet Zoroaster and his religion, yet adopts the date 1000 B. C. for his 
age, abandoning the well-supported date 660-583 B. C. I can not but 
think that this is due solely to ill-founded reliance upon Eduard Meyer, 
whose justly distinguished reputation is too often made a final resort by 
many. 

The Persian Wars are well done, for the hands of masters are in the 
work. Munro is even so bold as to challenge the universally accepted 
date of the battle of Marathon, and to make it 491 instead of 490 B. C. 
(p. 232 ff.), but his co-worker Walker refuses to follow him, and I be- 
lieve justly. The argument is much too weak. Munro is more clever in 
dealing with the long-debated question of the size of Xerxes’s army. 
Most of us are content to say that the total of 1,800,000 given by Herodo- 
tus is impossible, and let it go with rough conjectures to the effect that 
the number could not possibly have exceeded a greatly diminished one. 
` Munro, on the other hand, presents a most ingenious and suggestive solu- 
tion depending upon a supposed blunder of Herodotus in confusing the 
myriarchs with the six generals-in-chief, and by this stroke reduces the 
number to 360,000 (p. 271 f.). The solution seems almost too good to be 
true, so great is the relief which it gives. Munro also boldly attacks the 
problem of the 1207 ships of, the Persian navy and partly by means of 
suggestions from Tarn (J. H. S., XXVIII. 207) reduces the total to 660 
ships of the line or a grand total of 730 (p. 276). I commend these 
speculations to the consideration of scholars both in history and in Greek 
literature. As to the battle in general, for verve, eloquence, and a sense 
of its glory we may still profitably read George Grote. 

Chapter V. on coinage, was written by Hill, who is certainly one of 
the greatest living authorities in ancient numismatics. Yet I make bold 
to say that it is sadly disappointing. It is extremely brief, and does no 
real justice to Lydian coinage. Its one redeeming feature is a good 
bibliography. 

As one would expect, Bury writes finely of the Greek literature of the 
post-Homeric period, and sums up Hesiod, and the lyric and elegiac poets 
who followed him, in the judgment that none of them had learned 
Homer’s secret. “None of them had his greatness of spirit, none of them 
his power of telling a story; much less could any of them create immortal 
figures, like Nestor and Odysseus and Penelope and the witch Circe and, 
portrayed by a few touches, Helen, so curiously attractive” (p. 480). 

But I must cease, leaving to the diligence of many, and the judgment 
of the few, the discovery of the treasures in this big and impressive vol- 
ume. They will find much indeed of instruction and of stimulus, let us 
hope also that they may feel the call for others to go on with the study of 
this great period. It is not exhausted. Roserr W. ROGERS. 
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The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward. By 
Tuomas FRANCIS Carer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chinese 
in Columbia University. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1925. Pp. xviii, 282. $7.50.) 

THE material which made it possible to write a volume about the early 
history of printing in China, came from two places. One is a room some 
nine feet square, in which, about the year 1035, somebôdy packed away | 
ten solid feet of books, after which the entrance was bricked up and con- 
cealed by wall-paintings. Three hundred years later, the libraries of 
another community of religious establishments were destroyed, the books 
cut or torn to pieces and scattered about over the bodies of the slain 
custodians. After these two episodes, it ceased to rain in that part of the 
world. Nothing more of consequence to us happened thereabouts until the 
twentieth century, when the Central Asian deserts became the goal for a 
new school of archaeological explorers. | 

The fate which had kept these books, and many other things, un- 
changed for centuries, hid them away again for another twenty years, 
some in unopened packing cases in two famous museums, until the man ` 
came along who combined acquaintance with the languages in which they 
were written with the imagination to perceive the features which make 
them interesting to the readers of 1925. And then, to prove her capri- 
ciousness, fate removed the author before he could know how admirably 
his task had been accomplished. - 

This is a belated ‘notice of the late Professor Carter’s favenlion of 
Printing in China, but the delay makes it possible to point out one thing 
about the’book which earlier reviewers could not know. They welcomed 
it enthusiastically, finding it both scholarly and interesting. They could 
not foresee how generally it has awakened the imagination of those who 
have.had the good fortune to look into its pages. 

The knowledge that the Chinese printed long before movable types 
were evolved in the Rhine Valley has been a matter of record for many 
years, in places where people who are interested'in such things rarely look. 
Even the announcement that the John Crerar Library in Chicago possesses 
some of this earliest printing failed to reach the American academic world. 
Now, all that Professor Carter actually contributed was confirmatory evi- 
dence, in amazingly greater quantity than anyone could have supposed to 
be in existence. What he did, however, was much more important than 
unearthing new facts, for he presented that evidence in such convincing 
form that it has, in a twelvemonth, been accepted as a part of the stock of 
American historical information. The concrete proof of this is the fact 
that at least three instructors who conduct an “Introductory History ” 
course have inserted in their notes a reminder to tell their students next 
year that printing was invented in China, with certain entertaining facts 
drawn from Professor Carter’s pages. 
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One other thing about this volume is of interest to professional histori- 
ans. It has added, unless all the signs fail, a section and perhaps a chap- 
ter to the annals of historical writing. Already, the story of the use made 
of the documents which Professor Carter brought to public attention is in 
its way quite as instructive as the other stories of how they were hidden 
and how they were found, or of the ancient lore which they record. He 
barely scratched the surface, in hunting for examples of printing among 
the greater mass of hand-written documents. There can be no telling how 
long the next interval will be, before another person equally qualified to 
carry on the investigations will take up the task. 

The importance of the work done by Professor Carter, as scholar and 
as popularizer, is beyond question. The recognition of this, without 
qualification, does not carry with it the implication that he has said a final 
word. His main thesis, upon which he relied for the effectiveness of his 
appeal to current interest, is fundamentally unconvincing. 

This thesis is, that the invention of printing by the Chinese was the 
origin of the industry which has done so much to make possible modern 
European life. The Chinese, beyond possibility of doubt, were printing 
in the seventh century. They experimented with movable types in the 
tenth century, and used them enough to satisfy themselves—as twentieth- 
century Westerners are slowly perceiving—that metal letters are not the 
best solution of the problem of how to make many books cheaply. There 
is also plenty of evidence that the Chinese and Europeans knew a great 
deal about each other during those, and succeeding, centuries. Later, soon 
after the year 1450, books began to be made with movable type in the 
Rhine cities. These facts are curiously like those which constitute so 
many genealogical records; the beginning and the end are securely estab- 
lished, but there is an absolute blank intervening. 

If Professor Carter were here to maintain his position, the point might 
be worth arguing. As he is not, those who can not accept his thesis may 
as well recognize that it is really of not the slightest consequence. The 
essential thing is that the fog has lifted from what was regarded as a 
hazy legend of printing in China long before Gutenberg. The typo- 
graphic horizon has receded to more than twice its former distance, re- 
vealing a clear and distinct vision of many new things, none of which 
appear to have made the slightest impression upon human events. The 
use to which the new thing was put, and not the priority of date, is what 
makes for historical significance. : 

| G. P. W. 
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nn Historique et Biographique de la Suisse. Publié avec 
la Recommandation de la Société Général Suisse d'Histoire et 
sous la Direction de MarceL Goper, Directeur de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Henri Tourer, Directeur des Archives Fédérales, 
Vicror ATTINGER, Éditeur, avec de nombreux Collaborateurs de 
tous les Cantons. Volumes I. and II. (Neuchâtel: Administra- 
tion du Dictionnaire Historique et Biographique de la Suisse. 
1924. 420 Swiss fr. for the set.) 


Tuis monumental work will have six volumes in quarto of about seven 
hundred pages of close print each. Two volumes are out, and the rest 
will bé printed serially in issues of about eighty pages each. The letter G . 
has been reached, and the third volume neärs completion. There is a 
. German edition, Historisch-Biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz, issued 
by the same firm. The print is small, but excellent. Illustrations, while 
not luxurious, are very well made and appropriately chosen. Some are in 
color, reproducing glass windows, pictures of historical events, manu- 
scripts, et cetera, 

The work is comprehensive, and there are articles for important events 
of any kind in which Swiss people are interested or involved, as also for 
any personality which directly or indirectly was connected with Swiss 
affairs. For instance there is a good article on the “ Alabama Affair ”, 
decided by arbitration in Geneva (1873). One of the rooms of the city 
hall of Geneva is still called the “Salle Alabama ” 11 

The articles on various localities are always rich in substance and 
relevant, especially those concerning cities which are by their location and 
history centres of international activities. Most of the principal .cities 
have had that honor at one time or other: St. Gall in the early Middle | 
Ages; Zurich especially since the Reformation; even more so perhaps 

Basel, Bern, since it became the federal city, Geneva, a bone of political 
” contention long before it became the “ Rome Protestante ” and long after, 
and to-day the seat of the League of Nations. By the articles which have 
already been published, Bâle, Berne, Fribourg, Genève, we can anticipate 
what the others will be, and-that is very good. The article Bâle seems par- 
ticularly fine, presented as it is under its manifold aspects, geographical, 
political, historical, commercial, artistic, literary, scientific, religious, 
etc., the illustrations adding much to the value of the text. 

Naturally the scholar will look there for reliable information on insti- 
tutions specifically Swiss, like Capitulation, Corps Francs, Académies 

[Suisses], the Gentilshommes de la Cuiller (those men who did in Savoy 
and Geneva what the catholic “ Ligue ” did on a larger scale in Paris)— 
and he will find it. Some of these institutions have had quite a bedring on 

outside affairs; rather striking is the article Armée by Major de Vallières, 

showing how in early-days it was for a time actually the Swiss who in- 
structed the other countries in warfare. (See also other articles in this 
group, like Guerres.de Bourgogne, or Bérésina). 
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Another interesting group is that of the martyrs of political freedom 
in Switzerland. William Tell—or his legend—has not. yet appeared; but 
Bonivard, of Byronian fame, Major Davel, Berthelier, and others have. 

Constantly one runs across unusually interesting figures, like Abauzit, 
the sage of Geneva in the eighteenth century, a man of great learning, 
who corresponded with Newton (and the latter bowed before his wisdom), 
and was equally- respected by Voltaire and by Rousseau, who considered 
him the Cato of his time; like Gustave Ador, the great statesman; like 
Agassiz, later of Harvard, and Arnold Guyot, later of Princeton, before 
they came to continue their careers in this country. 

There is no doubt that most American public or scientific libraries will 
wish to own this work, either in French or in German. 

The writer has noticed very few inaccuracies or omissions. The book 
on Calvin is by the American Walker, not Welker; in the article on the 
Red Cross, one is surprised not to find a mention of the-excellent book 
by A. François, Le Berceau de la Croix: Rouge (Geneva, Tullien, 1918). 
Ts it not out of proportion with other parts of the work to give the great 
mathematician Euler only a very short notice in the Euler family? The 
same would apply to the famous painter Bôcklin. But probably the 
editors thought that such international figures would be adequately treated 
in less special encyclopaedias. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Allgemeine Münskunde und Geldgeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
Neuern Zeit. Von Dr. LuscæiN von Epencreuta. (Munich 
and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1926. Pp. xix, 333. Bound, 18.50 
M., unbound, 16 M.) - 


Miinzkunde und Geldgeschichte der Einselstaaten des Mittelalters 
und der Neuern Zest. Von Dr. FERDINAND FRIEDENSBURG. 
(Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1926. Pp. viii, 196. 
Bound, 16.50 M.; unbound, 14. M. i 


-As the preface and title-page indicate, Dr. von Ebengreuth’s book is 
the second edition of a work originally published twenty years ago, and 
now enlarged to include material that has appeared in the interval. The 
illustrations of the first edition are retained—one might wish that they 
had been increased in number, and that the engravings, which form a . 
not large proportion, might have been replaced by more accurate photo- 
graphic reproductions. | | 

This volume attempts to provide something much more thorough than 
a mere introduction. The encyclopaedic style of the text marks it as 
intended for the scholar rather than for the dilettante. - No mean task has 
been set in trying to afford an oversight of the coinages of the troubled 
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years of Europe's dark ages and of the war-filled period which followed, : 
but the facts presented show again and again that it is during such times, 
when other sources are few and obscure, that the coinage of a people or 
a period offers evidence that can not be neglected. 

But if the author may be said to have sacrificed readability for the 
sake of weight of content, the careful plan of the volume, indicated by 
_ the outline, and the completeness of the thirty-six-page index should make 
reference very easy. Extended bibliographies occur at the end of each 
paragraph, affording opportunity to compare the author’s conclusions with 
those of other writers. The exhaustiveness with which this is done 
throughout will be found admirable for some purposes; it would have had 
greater effectiveness if the more important of the citations had been 
indicated by asterisk or otherwise, thereby utilizing the, compiler’s knowl- 
edge of the comparative merits of the writings referred to. 

By-treating the coinage of these periods (a) in its outward torm, (b) 
from the stand-point of its minting, and (c) from the point of view of 
the collector, there have been brought together a mass of generalizations 
which make manifest the wide knowledge of the entire field ‘possessed by 
the writer. The sections devoted to minting methods, to bracteates— 
those thin, foil-like issues, which seem so at variance with all modern 
criteria for desirable media of éirculation—and to the study of coin 
hoards, are especially worthy of mention. The latter half of the volume 
treats of the history of money and of its significance for the history of 
those who used it. The concluding portion considers the economic laws 
governing the issue of these currencies, and the conventions which have 
grown out of these laws. 

Dr. Friedensburg’s book is a pendant to the He and tries to 
be specific where that is general. This is perhaps the more difficult prob- 
lem of the two, but it can hardly be said to have been met with equal 
effectiveness. To compress a notice of the coinage of the. Byzantine 
Empire into two pages is well-nigh impossible. The treatment of the 
coinage of the United States occupies page 166, and although the amount 
of information given is impressive, there are such slips as “das Wappen 
mit den ‘ Strips and Stars’” and the misstatement that “ Die Konfôder- 
ierten Staaten haben von 1861 bis 64 in derselben Weise wie die Union, 
aber mit sitzender ‘Liberty’ gepragt und auch ihrerseits viel Papiergeld 
ausgegeben ”. 

The collotype plates are hardly up to the usual standard, and while any 
selection of what should be illustrated from such a mass of material would . 
be open to criticism, the metal might have been indicated, and some other 
selection made for our country’s coinage than a Rosa Americana two- 
pence (assigned to Maryland). | 

5 Sypney P. Noer. 
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Lanfranc, a Study of his Life, Work, and Writing. By A. J. MAc- 
Donard, M.A. (London and New York: Oxford -University 
Press. 1926. Pp. viii, 307. 12s. 6d.) 


Nor the least of the results of the Norman Conquest was its effect 
upon the English Church. The introduction of Norman feudo-vassalism 
and the application of Norman political genius and discipline to English 
governmental problems were paralleled by ecclesiastical reforms and the 
appointment of Continental clerics to English prelacies. Chief among 
these clerics and most largely responsible for bringing the English Church 
into the broad and swiftly flowing current of European church life was 
Lanfranc, Italian by birth and early education, Norman in his clerical 
training and career, friend and counsellor of the Conqueror. It is with | 
the nineteen years that Lanfranc was archbishop of Canterbury, rather 
than with the seventy—or thereabouts—that he passed on the Continent, 
that this biography deals; yet enough is told of his work in law and dia- 
lectic, of his years in the humble and hardworking monastic community at 
Bec, and of the important part he played in the revival of learning in 
Normandy to show what manner of man he was whom William made 
primate of England as soon as Stigand could be deposed. In the chapter 
devoted to the controversy with Berengar, Mr. MacDonald shows a poor 
opinion of Lanfranc’s treatise De Corpore et Sanguine Domint, “a halting, 
amateurish attempt”, and his intellectual sympathies are clearly with 
Berengar. He feels that Lanfranc’s alleged success in this had nothing 
to do with his subsequent promotion, it “exerted little more influence 
upon his career than the rôle of a witness in a lawsuit upon the fortunes 
of ordinary men”. 

The story of Lanfranc’s tenure of the archbishopric is the story of 
the reconstruction of the English Church. Lax as to life, flabby as ad- 
ministrators, negligent as pastors—such is the opinion one receives of the 
Saxon clergy. As a first step toward remedying unwholesome conditions 
Lanfranc secured recognition of the primacy of his see, and next he 
introduced the practice of holding church councils as reforming agencies. 
The agenda were carefully prepared, canonical authority for proposed 
reforms was laboriously amassed, and no phase of ecclesiastical practice 
that called for correction was disregarded. As might be expected from 
the former prior of Bec and abbot of Caen, Lanfranc gave much attention 
to monasticism, “ but he loved other things more—a strong administration 
and the episcopal organization”, and his interest in the monastic revival 
was tempered by zeal for diocesan authority. In dealing with married 
clergy he disregarded Gregory’s decree requiring them to leave their 
wives: the law of celibacy was to apply in the future, it was not made 
retroactive. | 

Lanfranc’s share in the great building programme of the Anglo- 

. Norman prelates; the rules he laid down for the guidance of the monks of 
Christ Church; the assistance he received from friends and former pupils 
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at Bec; the high esteem in which he was ‘held in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Normandy .as well as in his own province, all receive due attention; so- 
too do his relations with Gregory VII., with the Conqueror, and with 
Rufus. The chapter on the York controversy calls for special mention, 
and the appendix with which that chapter is supplemented. Mr. Mac- 
` Donald absolves. the archbishop of the charge of using forgeries to gain 
his point, and urges that in his main contention he was fully warranted, 
though his arguments were dubious and disingenuous. 

At times the dignified style of the narrative lapses into dullness and 
‘the details of description over-crowd the picture, but the care and thor- 
oughness with which, in scholarly wise, the author treats his subject | 
place us in his debt. The reviewer questions the accuracy of the transla- 
tion of Orderic’s phrase in ipsa aetate (p. I, n. 2), and regrets also that 
the index is little other than a list of personal and place names. 


ALFRED H. Sweet. 


Humanism and Tyranny, Studies in the Italian Trecento. By 
EPHRAIM Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Harvard University, Emeritus. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- ` 
sity Press. 1925. Pp. vii, 377. $4.00.) 

THE title of this scholarly book led the reviewer, obviously without 
due warrant, to anticipate the pleasant.task of appraising a study of the 
affinities between humanism and tyranny or at least between the humanists 
and the tyrants of the Trecento, When the book arrived he discovered 
to his dismay that he had undertaken to evaluate a work on medieval 
political theary (pp. 25-284) accompanied by some writings of Coluccio 
Salutati in defense of liberal studies (pp. 287-337). 

The central and most valuable part of the book contains in featalation 
Coluccio’s treatise on the tyrant, Bartolus’s treatise on the tyranny, a 
contemporary account of the struggle between the tyrant Francesco dei 
Ordelaff and Cardinal Albornoz, the Ordinances of Albornoz, and an 
essay by Bartolus on Guelfs and Ghibellines, with introductions and 
elucidations by the learned translator. All this material, showing how ` 
theory followed upon the rise of the tyrannies, holds together admirably 
and will prove of great service to students of medieval political philoso- 
phy and of value even to those interested in the mores of the Italian 
Trecento. Of the group the lawyer Bartolus seems by far the keenest and 
most realistic. His crisp observations are often illuminating, as, for ex- 
ample, “this is not a matter for a jurist to consider, since no man can 
be punished for his thoughts” (p. 128). 

The letters and essay of Coluccio defending secular studies against 
the monastic point of view, appended to the writings on tyranny, seem 
to the. reviewer—pace the venerated Harvard master, who is fond of , 
Coluccio—of no particular significance. They reveal a learned timidity 
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and might have appeared in the tenth or the eighteenth century. (Cf. 
Allen Johnson, The Historian and Historical Evidence, p. 103.) Coluccio 
harps constantly on the idea (shared by Petrarch himself) that poetry is 
essentially allegorical. A sample of his line of argument will show his 
quality as a champion. “Even if you consider the Song of Songs ac- 
cording to the letter, what can you find in the poets more erotic or more in 
the pastoral style—or even equally obscene or dealing more frankly with 
the nastiness of lust ?—a book which, when you come to think of it, should 
relieve all poets from the charge of filthy language or of risky detail of 
invention” (p. 335). This is rather. hard on Solomon. Surely John of 
Salisbury’s defense of the classics in his Metalogicus, with its “quia 
otium sine litteris mors est ” is more robust and captivating. And are not 
Gratian’s arguments in the Decretum for the study of pagan literature less 
forced and at least as convincing? ` 

The editor’s introductory essay on the Fourteenth Century (pp. 3-21) 
is a brilliant exposition of the temper of the thirteenth century with the 
contrasted break-up in the fourteenth, which is characterized by “the 
stirrings of what I have called Revolt” (p. 20). The Italian tyrants 
barely squeeze into the picture. Humanism is introduced, toward the 
end, with these words: “It needs but a moment’s reflection to perceive 
how closely these social and religious changes were connected with that 
great awakening of the human spirit to which we give the characteristic 
name of Humanism.” The reviewer regrets his inability to agree. 
What had the development of monarchical power, the subsidiary rise of 
parliamentary institutions, the philosophy of Ockham, the assertion of 
the independent validity of the great vernaculars, to do with humanism? 
Were they not the expression of deeper and less sophisticated forces? 

The robust and unobtrusive scholarship of the learned editor and his 
grasp upon the analogies of the medieval tyranny with modern bossism 
and present-day dictatorships in Europe are a constant delight. There 
is no index. 

G. C. SELLERY. 


Islam and the Divine Comedy. By Micuez Asin. Translated and 
abridged by Harold Sunderland. (London: John Murray. 
1926. Pp. xxv, 295. 125.) 


An English edition of Professor Asin’s La Escatologia Musulmana 
en la Divina Comedia, due to the initiative of the Duke of Berwick and 
Alba at Lord Balfour’s suggestion, is a capital event to English readers in 
cultural history. It gains in value by coming six years after the original 
work with Asin’s rejoinder to his critics now in the European reviews at 
our disposal. 
The issues which this outstanding volume must continue to raise, alike 
in the Old and in the New World, are large and deep. They cut into the 
strata of psychology, philosophy, and theology, as well as history and 
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literature. They start a question more fascinating still—the poet’s 
ultima ratio. That poet is “degli altri onore e lume”, and his theme is 
man. ‘Did not Dante say himself of his art “ subjectum est homo m2 

When Asin took for his theme La Escatologia Musulmana, he turned 
the battery of Arabic scholarship on a central issue in the story of human 
evolution, the relations of Eastern and Western civilization, and all that 
these.words involve. He threw out a challenge which will reverberate in 
this “ debatable land ” because he virtually claims Christendom’s “ sommo 
poeta” as a Sufi, and links him, in a chain which defies destruction, with 
that Grand Master in Islam of the -twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Shaykh al Akbar Ibn u! ‘Arabi, Muhiyyu’l Din (Revealer of Religion) 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, a potent name at this very: hour from 
Morocco to Damascus. ` ; 

` There is no space here to follow’ Asin’s closely woven argument, 
though the reader should refer to his masterly but much earlier Aben- 
inasarra y su Escuela (origins of the Spanish Musulman philosophy, 1914) 
where in the steps of his master Ribera, Asin, with characteristic modesty, 
began himself to disentangle this knot of psychology and literature. 
Ribera is the choregus of the band of Arabic scholars who are exploring 
this rich mine and who himself in his. contestacién ” of this work before 
the Royal-Academy of Spain graciously assumes here the disciple’s rather 
` than the master’s place. It was Ribera who revealed the Sufi sources of 
Raymond Lull in his Orígenes de la Filosofia de Raimundo Lulio (1899). 
Asin ‘himself has determined the relation of such masters in Moslem 
philosophy as Avempace, Al-Ghazali, and Averroes, and has dealt in 
valuable monographs with the actual psychology of Islam as well as ma 
the baffling history of the Muhammadans i in Spain. 

The reader should realize too that a single verse of the Koran i is the 
trickle of the well from which this mystic flood of thought and art has 
sprung. It tells us of Mohammed’s “Izra” (Night Journey from Mecca 
to Jerusalem) ‘and his “ Mi‘raj” (Ascension hence to the Three Worlds 
which are identical with those of Dante’s vision). These are still, to 
orthodox Islam, the crowning occasion of worship in the Moslem sacred 
year. They present the mystic experiences of the Great Prophet himself, 
as elaborated in the “ Traditions” (Hadiths) of the Koran. They recur 
in the experience of Ibn ‘Arabi himself. The works of the Revealer of 
Religion.circulate from the presses of Cairo and Constantinople through- 

out the Moslem world.. But mystic Islam, during the long six centuries 

which yawn in time and space between the East and West, the ancient and 
the modern age, wrought in thought and art, in verse and prose, in science 
and in vision, sometimes in ironic mood, oftener in devotion, a bridge 
which spans that gulf. - 

Now Asín rests and fixes the bewildered student’s eye upon the key- 
stone in this bridge. -He reveals the startling fact that throughout these 
ages the seers had one design—the fusion of inherited traditions and 


‘ 
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experienced visions in a psychology which was their own, a philosophy of 
Aristotle (neoplatonized) which they recreated, a theology of Islam which 
they transformed and transfigured. But this keystone holds together and 
relates the mass of Moslem legendary matter which sprang from and 
gathered round its germ in the Koran, its mystical developments in Islam, 
and its antitype in the legendary lore of Christendom. As concerns the 
realm of art, the grand architectural lines of the design are enriched 
with ever accumulating decoration, until they are crowned by the crea- 
tions of Ibn ‘Arabi, a mystical philosopher and poet who seems no other 
than Dante’s other self. 

The actual contents of Asin’s work are: first, the analysis of the va- 
rious versions which the legend assumes through six centuries and their 
interpretation in the hands of the Moslem mystics; secondly, the com- 
parison of these with the Divina Commedia; thirdly, an account of like 
legends in Christendom; and lastly, the conclusion to which he is com- 
pelled, that, what a supreme poet can owe to any other soul, is due in 
Dante’s case to Moslem rather than to Christian sources. “There is 
more in a single canto”, says Asin, “ from Moslem sources than in the 
whole of the Commedia from his predecessors in Christendom.” 

Asin has been content to dissect his case with an anatomist’s knife; he 
has not given us the new synthesis of Dante’s works which his research 
reveals. But it is not in the disjecta membra of analysis that he finds his 
solution. He insists on the spirit rather than the matter of his revela- 
tions. The startling identity in substance and structure of these traditions 
and of Dante’s vision is altogether overshadowed by a deeper concord in 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s and Dante’s creations, a concord which has its foundation in 
experiences of the soul. These two men, of whom the former died 
within twenty-five years of the other’s birth, passed through the same 
crisis in their life and art. Both stood before the bar of judgment in their 
own day for sins of the flesh which they are charged with having dis- 
guised in their creations as symbols of the spirit. Dante is still charged 
to-day by his English exponents with gross inconsistency in his art and 
insincerity in his life. The parallel between their art, its real formulation 
and its true interpretation, is the point which awaits the student’s attention. 
Asin reveals an absolute parallel between their answers from the stand- 
point of spiritual experience—Ibn ‘Arabi in his “ Revelations” or Con- 
flicts and Victories (Futi#hat), in his “Interpreter” (Tarjumän), and in 
his “ Treasures” (or Communings) of Divine Love, Dante in his Con- 
vito, the Canzontere, and Vita Nuova—the single theme of all of which is 
the same New Life. | 

That issue is but one of many, which Asin’s researches transfer to 
another court of justice. Greater issues, however, than this are at stake, 
although to change the metaphor, such scholarship as his may well claim 
to have “upturned rich germinating spices” in this soil of Spanish- 
Arabian art, which awaits, he tells us, much patient spade-labe-. 
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Time alone can show how this first. installment of research will affect 
the outlook in other fields than that to which Asin confines his presen 
work. | de 

| What was Dante’s real source? Was it an experience of his own, 

“which derived from a source common indeed to Islam and Christendom, 
open to all ages, but peculiarly open in an age when intuition was more 
active than intellect? This theology of the East, with its room for reason 
‘and mystic speculation by the side of creed, has its significance for the 
theologian; this philosophy of the unconscious, its meaning for the meta- 
physician; this study of multipersonality, a message to the psychologist. 
We think of Dante’s “modo tutto fuor del. modern’ uso” (of his way, 
beyond the wisdom of to-day). There is a future as well as a past, in 
this touch of East and West. 

The English title of the book suggests perhaps some such conclusion 
as his Bollandist critic (in Analecta Bollandiana), who understands 
Asin’s idea to be that “the great epic of Christendom is throned within 
mystic Islam as in a mosque barred to Moslems but consecrated to Chris- 
tian worship ”. . FAN i 
-  “ The sphynx awaits”, as Scartazzini, its most literal exponent, was 

. wont to reiterate, “its Oedipus”. ‘That is-true surely in many ways of 
what Witte once called the “Art of Misunderstanding Dante”. But 
readers who steep themselves in Asin’s discovery will, if they are already 
saturated with the Commedia, exclaim, to borrow Shelley’s line: “ Behold 
a wonder worthy of the rime.” -Professor Asin has here broadcasted in 
the terms of scholarship that “ New Light” which Dante vouchsafed in 
the Convito and began to serve as the bread which men must use if they 
would sit down at his high table to consume the courses of that “ Ban- 
quet”. These pages tell us that the Moslem mystics were moved like 
Dante in their lifetime to “rise on stepping stones of their dead selves to 
higher things”. They reveal the secret stairs toward 


L’amor che muove il sole, e le altre stelle. 


They show us those God-intoxicated souls of Islam on the path 


`“ Of him who, from the lowest depths of hell, 
Through every paradise and through all glory, 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 
The words of hate and awe; the wondrous story 
How all things are transfigured except Love.” 


S. UDNY: 
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The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 1216 to 1360. By G. R. 
GALBRAITH, M.A., Ph.D., Member of Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford. [Publications of the University of Manchester, Histori- 
cal Series, no. XLIV.] (Manchester: University Press; Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1925. Pp. xvi, 286. 
12s. 6d.) 


DoMINICANISM, with its seven hundred years of multiform activity in 
the Church, the world, and the universities, offers richer yields than any 
other field of medieval historical investigation. Scholars are beginning to 
realize this and so we find in our own day an increasing literature on the 
subject, even in English which has been Jamentably behind other lan- 
guages. Dr. Galbraith’s study is as fine a piece of finished work as we 
possess in any language. Not only does she lay under contribution the 
known data on the subject of which she treats, but she has unearthed much 
precious information of which we never dreamed. Only once do we not 
agree with her deductions and that is when with unwarranted subjectivism 
she essays to tell us what St. Dominic would do in the world to-day. 

The purpose of this splendid study is to give us an idea of the gradual 
growth and the internal functioning of the Dominican Order along the 
lines laid down by its first legislators-during the first century and one-half 
of its existence. “Of course we know that St. Dominic never wrote a 
rule adopting, on the command of the pope who followed in this the 
injunction of the second Lateran Council, the so-called rule of St. 
Augustine which is nothing else than a letter written by St.-Augustine to 
a body of women who sought to lead a cloistered life. Certain customs, 
consuetudines, were taken over from the Premonstratensian Order, with 
whose legislation Dominic was familiar. Jordan of Saxony, the second 
general, wrote down these explicitly declared wishes of Dominic, but this 
first written code of the order has been, it would seem, irretrievably lost. 
The third general, St. Raymond of Pennaforte—outstanding canonist of 
the Middle Ages and father of the casuistic method in the teaching of 
moral theology—drew up a rule which is still in force and which is ex- 
panded, as need and occasion arise, by the enactments of the. general 
chapters enjoying full legislative authority. Because the ordinations of 
the Dominican general chapters are binding on the friars, and because the 
third acceptance by a chapter of such an ordination, or inchoatio, in- 
corporates it officially and authentically in the corpus of the Dominican 
code, it is easy to see why a study of the progressive legislation of the 
order is not only highly interesting but also deeply instructive. 

Just what the law-making genius of the friars of the few first genera- 
tions was is plainly evidenced in these pages—in fact Dr. Galbraith 
vouchsafes us acia of chapters which so far have escaped notice. To 
make plain who the legislators of the order were, what prerogatives they 
enjoyed, and how they exercised them, forms the subject of several solid 
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chapters on the various officials of this institute. If we keep in mind 
that the application of the Dominican common law devolves on the pro- 
vincial in his province and the prior in his convent it is easy to under- 
stand the writer’s solicitude to set forth fully their juridic standing in 
the Dominican scheme. Incidentally, the learned author pays high tribute 
to the founder who did-not believe in multiplying laws unnecessarily. - 
_ The history of the Dominican Order and the work of Dr. Galbraith make 
it abundantly plain that democratic ideals prevailed in medieval times 
where we should least expect to find them—in a monastery where men 
took a vow of obedience to a superior. But, as the author says finely, the 
greatest glory of this code is that, though not so idealistic as that of the 
Franciscans, it still through its sweet reasonableness was supremely work- 
able and strikingly modern. And despite the capitular legislation of 
seven hundred years the order has not departed from the basic ideals of 
its founder. Therefore Dominic still lives in the code of his followers— 
and that code has never been torn by schism or any other notable internal 
dissension. We need _a serious study on the legal mind and genius of . 
Dominic Guzman who, as Hauck says in his Kirchengeschichte, was none 
the less a sharply defined personality for all his statesmanlike outlook and 
activity. 

If all future works on the Dominican Order are done with the care, 
competency, and conscience of Dr. Galbraith’s study we may hope to be 
introduced into one of the most suggestive religious institutes of the rich 
Middle Ages. a 

: Tuomas M. Scuwertner, O.P. 
Prejudice and Promise in XV th Century-England. By C. L. Krnos-.. 

- FORD. [The Ford Lectures, 1923-1924.] (Oxford: Clarendon 

` Press; London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. 

Pp. vii, 216, map. 15s.) 

THE cryptic title of this book is explained in the preface, where, after 
accounting for a certain discursiveness of topic and treatment, the author 
says: “ But I had always before me two main ideas: the one, that the truth 
about fifteenth-century England had been distorted through the prejudice | 
of chronicles and Tudor historians; the other, that the truth could only be 
discovered by the study from different sources of the Fifteenth Century 
as the seed-time of the future.” The first lecture investigates the preju- 

‘dice which Shakespeare took over from the second edition of Holinshed’s 
chronicles, the work of a “syndicate” which drew heavily upon the 
tendenciously Tudor and Protestant Hall. The sixth and last lecture — 
makes specific and detailed examination of the operation of a similar 
prejudice against the good name of the murdered Suffolk, whose memory 
is cleared of the stain upon it which appears, for example, in the Second 
Part of Henry VI. Incidentally-the reader may gain from these lectures 
fresh knowledge of the immortal genus politician. 
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The promise of the period comes out in the middle group of four 
lectures, entitled English Letters and the Intellectual Ferment, Social Life 
and the Wars of the Roses, West Country Piracy: the School of English 
Seamen, and London in the Fifteenth Century. There is much detail and 
much too of the flavor of the times. “The fifteenth century and its poli- 
tics are to us remote, but when we are thus brought into contact with the 
everlasting element of common humanity we begin to understand the past. 
-[The author interjects a bit of professorial wisdom.] Identity in differ- 
ence and difference in identity might be described as two of the chief prob- 
lems for the historian. It is easier to see the difference than the identity; 
but without-a sense of the latter all study of history, whether political or 
social, is vain” (pp. 29-30). The “element of common humanity ” 
comes out sharply in these four lectures. The’ disturbances wrought by 
the Wars of the Roses did not seriously affect the growth of wealth or of 
civic, religious, and private building, the increase of schools, or the 
growing employment of English. Here again the operation of sixteenth- 
century prejudice is revealed. - 

The lecture on piracy shows the existence of much callous roguery. 
The captains of Devon and Cornwall were hand and glove with the 
ordinary citizens and even men of property of the West Country, to pre- 
vent the suppression of the pirates (the captains), who preyed on friend 

-and foe, native and foreigner. The commissioners appointed by the 
government to prosecute the pirates and their accomplices were themselves 
frequently participants or “ stockholders” in piratical enterprises. The 
author finds some consolation in the by-products’ of these malodorous 
exploits. “ Notwithstanding ..., we must recognize in these West 
Country pirates that same hardy and audacious spirit which a hundred 
years later inspired their descendants to nobler achievements in a greater 
sphere” (p. 106). 

The lecture on London examines the political manoeuvrings of the 
gilds and the trading companies (who make straight the way for the 
Tudor adventurers) and shows the wealthier ones, as usual, dominating 
the city. But much of this long and instructive lecture, which covers 
nearly forty pages, is given over to a “ fancied perambulation” of the 
city, its secular buildings, churches, and larger and smaller Houses. The 
author also furnishes a map he has made to show the wards and principal 
structures. An enormous amount of specialized lore is utilized in this 
lecture. Í 

Professor Kingsford draws his material largely from “less familiar 
and so far as possible unprinted sources” (preface). . Illustrative pièces 
from the Chancery proceedings which supplied the bulk of the material 
on the pirates are given in the appendix. The book is extraordinarily 
erudite. The index leaves something to be desired; the first two tests 
the reviewer made yielded negative results. 


G. C. SELLERY. 
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Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements. By Louis 
ISRAEL Newman, PhD. [Columbia University Oriental Stud- 
ies, vol. XXIIL.] (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 

- 1925. Pp. xxvii, 706. $7.50.) 

Tue author believes that Jews and Judaism had much more to do with 
what from one point of view are called reforms and from another heresies 
in Christian history than is generally recognized. He endeavors to 
demonstrate this by investigations of various such movements in the 
Middle Ages—the Cathari (Albigenses), the Waldensians, and the’ ob- 
scure Lombard sect of the Passagii—and in the Reformation period, for 
which he selects as typical figures John Huss, Zwingli, and Servetus, with 
more summary observations on Luther’s debt to Judaism and the Hebraic 
featurés of American Puritanism. Future volumes are promised, on the 
Jewish foundations of Christianity and on the Fo rare of modern 
Christianity and Judaism. “Jewish influence ”, or “ Judaizing ” , in his 
use of words, includes the Hebrew studies of Christian scholars, the re- 
course to the authority of the Bible (of which the Old Testament has 
always been an integral part) by sects and parties that fell out with 


ecclesiastical - orthodoxy or supremacy, the doctrine and order of the : 


Protestant reformers, and the Old Testament type of Puritan religiousness. 

On these and many other subjects (including the Inquisition) ‘he has 
accumulated a mass of information, not always relevant and not remark- 
ably accurate. - The volume is an instructive illustration of the kind of 
“ research ” that can be done by the aid of card catalogues and bibliogra- 
“phies without any substantial capital of learning, and of what happens 
when it is done in that way. 

For exemplification we may take the “investigation ” -(pp. 511-609)-of 
Servetus, “ anti-Trinitarian Judaizer ”, “the foremost figure in the early ` 
years of the modern anti-Trinitarian or Unitarian movement ”.1 : 

By a flagrant anachronism (p. 522) Servetus is said to have gone 
“beyond even the current Socinianism”. Now, Servetus published his 
De Trinitatis Erroribus in ,1531,? and the Dialogi de Trinitate in 1532, 
seven or eight years before Faustus Socinus was born (1539) ; the latter 
was a boy of fourteen when Servetus was burned (1553). The doctrines 
which long after became current under the name Socinian diametrically 
contradict the position of Servetus on the nature of Christ’s sonship. The 
Racovian catechism expressly rejects it as. merum humanum commentum. 

: Servetus’s theories of the constitution of the Godhead are not easy to 
define. Even an intelligent misunderstanding of them requires more than 
a superficial acquaintancewith the transient phase of philosophy to which 
he was addicted, and a first-hand knowledge of the history of doctrine, 
heresy, and controversy, from the Father to.the Reformers. But on the 

1See also p. 608 f. 


2 On the same page we are told that “the book was disseminated widely in 
Italy where Laelius and Faustus Socinus doubtless perused it”. 
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crucial issue between Christianity and Judaism, the deity of Christ, there 
is no room for misunderstanding. 

The Restitutio begins with three fundamental’ propositions: 1, “ Hic 
[se. the Jesus of the Gospel narrative, ‘the man who was flogged and 
scourged’] est Jesus Christus”; 2, “Hic est filius Dei”; 3, “Hic est 
Deus ”. How literally he means these words is shown by such amplifica- 
tion as, “ Christus vero est naturali nativitate Deus, naturaliter genitus de 
substantia Dei” (p. 16); or, “ Dicitur vere Deus, substahtialiter Deus, 
cum in eo sit deitas corporaliter” (p. 14). Silence is eloquent when 
nowhere in this hundred-page “ investigation ” of Servetus does Dr. New- 
man give the smallest intimation of the contention of Servetus, con- 
sistently maintained and passionately affirmed, that Jesus Christ was God. 
He was convinced that by his conception of the nature of Christ’s sonship 
he was establishing the complete deity of Jesus Christ against the “ trini- 
tarians ” who made him only an incarnation of: one of the “ Persons” of 
their Trinity, and restoring the primitive and true doctrine of the 
Trinity. He quotes Augustine:° “ Genuit Maria, non genuit filium Dei, 
genuit filium hominis”, and exclaims, “ Horresco ad hanc blasphemiam, 
quod Maria non’ genuerit filium .Dei”. By an incomprehensible mis- 
translation of this passage Dr. Newman extracts from it that Servetus 
“ does not shrink from a condemnation of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
as blasphemy” (p. 601)! This is not the only place where Dr. Newman 
flounders in the most elementary of Latin. Servetus writes: “ Ut hodie 
Judaeos et Muhammetanos pluries seipsos baptizantes [performing fre- 
quent ritual ablutions] ® videmus ” ; Newman renders: “We see today 
many Jews and Mohammedans becoming baptized” (p. 514);7 and learns 
from it “that Servetus was aware of Jewish and Moorish conversions to 
Christianity”. The quotations in the foof-notes swarm with transcrip- 
tional and typographical blunders. Evidently, in this university publica- 
tion, the proofs were at no stage read by ‘anyone who knows the Latin 
language. 

Errors in what are politely assumed to be matters of common historical . 
knowledge are numerous, frequently ludicrous, and sometimes imagina- 
tively elaborated. The first printed Septuagint (1518), from the famous 
press founded by Aldus Manutius in Venice, becomes “a Greek Bible 
published at Aldine in 1518” (p. 461). The following is more recondite : 
“Tn the national sanctuary, at Caroccio [sic], there was an imitation of the 
Ark of the Covenant with Christian emblems. White oxen drew the 
Ark”, etc. (p. 243). It is not quite so innocent when: the well-known 
passage in the preface to the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, 
comparing the ‘Vulgate in the middle column on the page, with the Septua- 

8 Substantia in its ordinary ‘non-metaphysical sense. . 

4 See especially the Apologia ad Philippum Melanchthonem. 

5 This quotation, for which Newman gives no reference, is in Restitutio, p. 39. 
6 The context is clear (Restitutto, p. 530). 

TCf. p. 5271 
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gint of the Greek Church on one side and the Hebrew of the Synagogue 
on the other, to Christ between the two thieves, is declared to be “ part of 
a general campaign by certain illiterate and suspicious monks to arrest the 
growth of the Hebraic movement”! (p. 94). ; 

Finally, there are not a few slips in matters of specifically Jewish 
learning, as in the attribution of the Targum on the Psalms to Onkelos 
(p. 556) ; or < Rabbi Nathan’s” Hebrew Bible (p. 100); there is a nest 
of them on page 92. 

There is a full, and so far as I have had occasion to use it, sic 
index. 

Grorce F. Moore. 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By JAMES ARTHUR . 
Mutter, Ph.D., Professor of Church History, Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1926. Pp. xvi, 429. $4.00.) 

Ir is rather surprising that Stephen Gardiner has had to wait so long 
for a biographer. He was, after Wolsey and Cromwell, the most impor- 
tant personage in the political retinue of Henry VIII. and during the 
closing years of Henry’s life the most influential man in England. 
Though ‘he suffered a temporary eclipse under Edward VI. he stepped at 
once, upon Mary’s accession, from the Tower to the highest place in the 
. gift of the crown ‘and, so long as he lived, was her prime minister, 
Unless we except Laud he was the last of the great English ecclesiastical 
- statesmen. The son of a cloth-maker of Bury St. Edmunds, he became in 
his time a doctor of both laws, a principal secretary, a bishop of Win- ~ 
chester, an ambassador to France, and ultimately a lord chancellor. In 
addition to all these he had a witty and engaging personality and showed 
a mastery of colloquial English greater perhaps than that of any sixteenth- 
century statesman. And yet up to this time nothing more pretentious in 
the way of a biography of him has appeared than Dr. James Gairdner’s 
brief account in the Encyclopacdia Britannica and Mr. Mullinger’s sketch 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

-Dr. Muller has done much to make good the deficiency, so much that 
one could wish he had done more. He has drawn a very attractive and 
convincing picture of Gardiner’s character. He has explained, it may 
almost be conceded that he has justified, Gardiner’s religious position 
throughout the various changes in the official creed: which lay between 
‘Henry’s famous divorce case and the return of England to the Roman 
` fold under Mary. It would perhaps be demanding too much of him to 
demand much more in the space to which he has limited himself or to 
which his publishers have limited him. But it is questionable if an ade- 
quate biography of a man so intricately involved in so many complicated | 
situations can be set forth in a little over three hundred pages. 
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Gardiner’s religion was very likely the most important matter in his 
career, but it was by no means the whole story. Students of political 
institutions will naturally turn to his biography for information upon the 
compass of his functions as principal secretary, as privy councillor, as 
chief of the conservative faction in the House of Lords. He happened to 
occupy all of these positions at a very obscure yet very important period 
of their development. But Dr. Muller ignores all considerations of this 
` sort. He is also quite distressingly brief on foreign affairs. In his last 
chapter he asks us to believe that Gardiner was a “diplomat of unrivalled 
knowledge of Continental politics, and Continental personages ”, but there 
is little in the book itself to substantiate this conclusion. So too he pro- 
nounces Gardiner “a party chief skilled in all the Tudor methods of 
marshalling majorities”, but we are told little about his partizans and 
nothing at all about his technique. If the facts are at hand to establish 
the generalization Dr. Muller should have set them forth. Not enough 
is known about party chiefs and the marshalling of majorities under the 
Tudors to justify the suppression of any morsel of pertinent data. 

Of Gardiner’s private life, of his relation to contemporary art and 
letters, or of his attitude toward some of the outstanding economic prob- 
lems of his timé, such as the carrying trade and the enclosure movement, 
Dr. Muller says little or nothing. It is doubtless a good deal easier to 
ask questions about such matters than it is to answer them, but one does. 
not feel sure that Dr. Muller has seriously considered their importance. 
The book gives the impression of having been written around Gardiner’s 
surviving letters and papers and of having ignored or slighted all those 
matters to which these letters and papers do not allude. There is, /how- 
ever, no lack of evidence of careful and painstaking workmanship.. The 
foot-notes, discreetly removed from the view of the casual reader, are 
scholarly; the bibliography is useful, and the list of Gardiner’s extant 
writings valuable. We can not be persuaded that Dr. Muller has ex- 
hausted the possibilities of his subject, but he is evidently well qualified to 
do so if time and grace be given him. 
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La Mère des Guises, Antoinette de Bourbon, 1494-1583. Par Ga- 
BRIEL DE Prmopan. Nouvelle édition. (Paris: Édouard Cham- 
pion. 1925. Pp. iii, 426. 20 fr.) 

Taxis is a second edition of a book published in 1889. The occasion of 
the new edition was the death of the author, the Marquis de Pimodan, 
Duc de Rarecourt Pimodan, a descendant of Antoinette de-Bourbon. He 
lived on his estates in Lorraine, serving as mayor of his village and 
representative of his canton in the Conseil Général for thirty-five years. 
During that time he published eight volumes of poetry, four volumes on 
historical subjects, a novel, and a drama in verse. 
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This work is extremely well documented; an appendix prints 28 un- 
published letters from Antoinette de ‘Bourbon and 45 addressed to her, 
besides a number of other pièces justificatives.- The book itself gives, in 
_ 280 pages, a strong picture of the life of the mother and grandmother of 

-two men who played large parts in the bloody drama of the last forty 
years of the sixteenth century in France. 
© The picture which the author gives of the life of a a princess of Joinville 
and a duchess ‘of Guise is drawn with a loving hand, as for example, 
“Good seigneurs like the Guises found none but sympathetic populations 


grateful for the good they did, there was no jealousy of.them, nay more 


# 


the vassals of the Guises were proud to have for seigneurs such great 


princes”. “They lived happily in submission to paternal authority.” 


At Joinville, Antoinette de Bourbon and Claude de Guise “led a life - 


almost royal”. ‘The Duke’s ambition was to have the finest stables in 
the world, and there were in them never Jess than a hundred to six-score 
horses.” And it became a riding school for poor young nobles. In the 
surrounding forest the duke hunted and flew his hawks, presiding after- 
wards at dinner served at seven large tables. Music for social and reli- 
gious.ceremonies was furnished by four choristers and four musicians. 
To look after the health of the household the duke had two physicians, a 
surgeon, and an apothecary. For. his personal service he had three 
„secretaries, six valets, a barber, an usher, a glovemaker, and a hacquebutier 
to keep the arms in order. So it is not astonishing that, without counting 
the maids of his wife, he paid wages to a household of more than a 
hundred. 

Out of this luxurious and splendid household came Francis 'of Guise, 
one of the great generals of- -France—though the author seems unaware 
of the unquestionable evidence that the king was really responsible for 
the capture of Calais and the duke an unwilling agent of the strategy of 
his master. 

The book makes plain the hereditary religious feeling of the house. 
The mother-in-law of Antoinette entered a convent and her religion was 
of that hard character which was to fill France with intermitteñt bloodshed 
for forty years. 

When the insurgent peasants crossed the Rhine in 1525 to spread the 
cause of “the Justice of God” into Lorraine, the princess nun thus ad- 
dressed her sons, “ Hurry, cut, slash, crush all who oppose.your arms. 

. Do not fear to be cruel. ... Heresy is like gangrene, it must be 
treated with iron or fire”. Does not one seem to be reading Luther, 
s “ Against the Thievish, .Murderous Hordes of Peasants ”? 


"PAUL VAN DYEE. 
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The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 1635- 
1834. By Hosea Barrou Morse, LL.D. Four volumes. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press; Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1926. Pp. xxi, 305; vii, 435; 388; 426. 70s.) 

OccrpenTAL students of China have for the past several years been 
the grateful debtors of Dr. Morse for his J/uternational Relations of the 
Chinese Empire. The three volumes of that excellent work narrate the 
story of the relations between the government of China and the govern- 
ments of Western countries from the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s official monopoly of British trade with China (1834) through the 
downfall of the Manchu dynasty (1911). ‘The four volumes of this new 
work carry the story one stage—and a long stage—farther back. The 
new work is, however, quite different from the earlier one. It does not 
attempt to present a narrative based upon an examination of all the 
important material on the subject, but is frankly a summary of the records 
of the East India Company as these are preserved in the India Office. 
These records are full and their only important gaps are 1705-1711, 1743- 
1744, 1748, 1752, and 1754-1774. Dr. Morse gives many of the docu- 
ments in extenso, some of them in the body of the text, and others in 
appendixes. For the most part, however, he has summarized them, 
making of them what is rightly called in the title a chronicle. There are 
almost no references to other material than that contained in the records. 
There is, moreover, little attempt to weave the abundant information into 
an orderly and readable narrative: the volumes are a chronological 
compilation. They are, therefore, not for the general reader. They con- 
tain, however, a mine of information on the intercourse of Western peo- 
ples with China during the two centuries which they cover. They. are, 
naturally, concerned chiefly with British trade. The kind and the amount 
of imports and exports, the names, by years, of the company’s ships in 
the China trade, and the organization of the British at Canton for the 
conduct of the commerce, are detailed very fully. There is, too, ample 
material for the institutions which the Chinese developed for the conduct 
of the commerce, the lordly Hoppo, with his superintendency of trade, the 
steps by which there came into existence the co-hong, the gild of mer- 
chants to which was given the monopoly of foreign commerce at Canton, 
and the various regulations under which that commerce was conducted. 
Much light, too, is shed on the trade of other countries with China. 
Especially is this true of that of America, and while no great alteration is 
made in the story as we already know it—as it is found, for example, in 
the reviewer’s monograph on early relations between the United States 
and China—there is much corroborative material, for in the later years 
of the East India Company’s intercourse with China Americans were 
important competitors and it was the inroads of these energetic seafarers 
upon British commerce which provided the critics of the company with 
one of their arguments for the abolition ‘of its monopoly. There is, too, 
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much information on the attempts of the British to establish diplomatic 
relations with China, a number of documents being given in full on both 
the Macartney and the Amherst ‘embassies. There appear prominently, 
too, the conditions which helped fo bring on the first two wars between 
Great Britain and China and the treaties of 1842 and 1858-1860. Chinese 
and British ideas of justice were different, the Chinése contending that 
- the entire group of British tradérs, or at least their head men, should be 
held responsible for any injury to a Chinese, even when that was acci- 
dental, and that for every life taken a life should be exacted, and the 
British holding for individual responsibility and differentiating between 
injuries purposeful and accidental. Conflicts were, accordingly, very fre- 
quent; trade often suffered, to the loss of both’ peoples, and when the 
treaties were negotiated exterritoriality seemed to both parties to promise 
relief. One finds, too, expressed quite early the wish that the British seize 
or be given possession of some island off the southern coast where they 
would be free from many of the annoyances to which they were subjected 
at Canton, a suggestion which bore fruit later in the cession of Hong 
Kong. 
The mechanics of the volumes leave little to be desired. The print is 
clear, the binding good, there are intetesting illustrations from contempo- 
rary paintings and drawings, and there is a very full index. For many .. 
years to come the work will be standard for purposes of reference and 
research. 
7 ï K. S. OE 
The Letiers of Queen Victoria. Second series. A Selection from 
her Majesty’s Correspondence and Journal between the Years 

1862 dnd 1878. Two volumes. Edited by GEoRGE EARLE 

Buckie. (London: John Murray; New York: Longmans, 

Green, and Company. 1926: Pp. xxv, 637; xii, 690. £ 2 

12 s. 6d.) ' 

Tue peculiar interest attaching to these letters becomes at once appar- 
ent as one realizes that during the sixteen years which they cover, years 
in which the British government was dealing with problems of the very 
deepest significance i in domestic, imperial, and foreign affairs, the personal 
influence of the queen must have been at its height. Not only was she 
thrown on her own resources by Prince Albert’s death, but her natural 
inclination to play a real part in the conduct of affairs was strengthened 
by a determination to live out the voluminous “ gospel” which the prince 
had left behind. This determination was rooted both in a firm belief that 
the gospel offered the last word in political wisdom, and in a superstitious 
feeling (clearly fostered by Unclé Leopold) that the happiness of the 
“beloved Angel” might be affected by the extent to which his policies 
were carried out. The somewhat neurotic condition which the skeptical 
will deduce from this state of mind—a condition aggravated if not 
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engendered by agonizing grief and unflagging attention to affairs of state 
—persisted for several years in a painful and pathetic form. “TI feel”, 
she wrote, in June, 1863, “like a poor hunted hare”! Yet it enabled her 
to claim in the fullest degree all the advantages derivable from feminine. 
weakness, and operated as a limitation upon the activities of her advisers 
rather than upon her own. In particular it drove her to a seclusion 
which, on the one hand, imposed delay upon her ministers by keeping 
them and their state papers constantly on the roads to Windsor, Osborne, 
“and Balmoral, and, on the other, gave her time for studying and inter- 
vening in matters which her advisers would usually have preferred to 
settle for themselves. Again, whatever her private sense of loss, the 
weakness and loneliness of which she incessantly complained are not ob- 
servable in her public life. Her faculties, well drilled and well matured, 
were unimpaired by age; old friends of the prince, such‘as Granville, stood 
ready to serve her in a sense only too personal; while the marriages of 
her children were still enlarging the circle of Continental royalties with 
whom she could carry on “ private” correspondence. And certainly she 
was strong in her convictions as to her functions and abilities: “ Her 
Majesty ”, wrote Disraeli, in February, 1867, after a discussion on 
cabinet reorganization, “ said that in her present state of health she really 
had neither inclination nor energy’ sufficient to educate boys for such 
offices as War and Admiralty”. But no lack either of inclination or of 
energy appeared when the “education” of a prime minister or foreign 
secretary seemed requisite. 

The letters covering the queen’s ceaseless contests with her leading 
ministers show that the working of the cabinet system still conformed 
rather less to theory than has sometimes been supposed. For example, in 
Palmerston’s last Cabinet Granville seems to have acted as the servant and 
agent of the queen, sending her confidential reports on the proceedings 
and divisions of opinion in the Cabinet, and on the positions assumed by 
individual ministers; advising her as to the best means of dealing with 
his chief; and receiving her suggestions as to the tactics that her sympa- 
thizers should pursue. Yet both he and his mistress might have pleaded 
in justification the tendency of Palmerston and Russell, “those two 
dreadful old men”, to commit the country to measures which neither the 
Cabinet nor Parliament would have been willing to approve. No doubt, 
too, they felt some of the justification that men derive from success, espe- 
cially in connection with the Schleswig-Holstein war. The queen, while 
conscientiously deprecating, as the “ great Prince” had taught her to do, 
the grateful congratulations of her English and German friends on what 

< was believed to be her personal success in keeping England aloof from the 
war, could not resist patting herself a little on the back. “It IS satis- 
-factory ”, she wrote King Leopold in June, 1864, “to see that my efforts 
were not unavailing.” 
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Fortunately, perhaps, the queen’s opportunities for such self-congratu- 
` lation were infrequent, and scarcely arose at all in connection with any- 

‘thing outside the field of diplomacy. Indeed one feels that she failed, - 
‘through rigid conservatism and through lack of insight, to obtain -even 

such influence as she might properly have had in domestic and imperial 

affairs. How far she lived behind her times is shown in such incidents 

as her suggestion that the proper way of dealing with the Fenian disturb- ` 
ances was through the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 

severe reproval of the Archbishop of Canterbury for encouraging the 

conversion of the Scots to Anglicanism. How little she cared to concern 

herself with current domestic politics unconnected with the army or the 

Church is apparent-in her confessed lack of knowledge or conviction even 

on the matter of parliamentary reform. Her activity in matters military 

and ecclesiastical is an old story; but these letters supply us with some 

half-comic and half-pathetic instances of the considerations governing the 

choice of England’s spiritual leaders. Outstanding is Disraeli’s appar- 

ently sincere objection to the appointment of Archbishop Tait as a man 

possessed of “a strange fund of enthusiasm, a quality which ought never 

to be possessed by an Archbishop of Canterbury”. ‘For all this it would 

be a mistake to assume that these volumes are not of value for the study 

of developments at home and in the colonies. For the queen was con- 

stantly working to secure ministerial stability, and to allay the growing 

feeling in the Commons against the Lords; while her advisers kept her 

copiously supplied with information and advice on matters for which she 

caréd little if at all. : 

But the interest of most readers will centre, as did that of the queen ° 
herself, on the documents dealing with foreign affairs. Those relating to 
years for which the Record Office papers have not been (till very re- 
cently) available supply many a stone to fill out the half-completed mosaic 
with which we have had to content ourselves so far; and even for the 
earlier years the pictures are decidedly enriched. As for Queen Victoria, 
it may be said that her foreign policy in general stands the test of 
examination rather well. True, she had at times to be curbed or spurred, 
as at others she curbed or spurred her ministers: true, she could view 
German or Italian unification only from the standpoint of the dispossessed 
minor royalties. But, blind as she was to the movements of her time, 
biassed, impressionable, and passionate withal, she none the less followed 
the main linés of policy that tradition and experience had long marked 
out. Peace and non-intervention save where the interests of the nation 
were obviously concerned; support of European equilibrium and opposi- 
tion to encroachments on the.Low Countries or the routes to India: princi- 
-ples of this tried and well-worn sort were the. main determinants of her 
policy. And,.when aroused by the threatened violation of such principles, 
capitals and italics could hardly suffice to express the queen’s readiness to 
fight. “Though all the other POWERS should stand aloof”, she wrote, 
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in April, 1867, when Belgium seemed in danger, “ England in such a case 
MUST NOT stand aloof.” ; 

Finally it must be noted that the panorama from Windsor’s round 
tower embraces a good deal of Continental landscape. A number of 
letters from the Crown Princess Victoria and other Prussian royalties 
give freshly colored pictures of persons and conditions at the focussing 
point of European politics. None of these pictures is more intriguing 
than that of the princess herself in her relations with Bismarck, “ the 
wicked man”. Now she is reviling him, now declaring him a “myth” 
(this in December, 1877), and now acting as his mouthpiece. She is 
impatient of suggestions that the Chancellor, in suggesting England's 
seizure of Egypt, has any arrière-pensée. 

The editing is admirable. The task of making, from the vast accu- 
mulation of papers at Windsor, a selection which would mirror in faithful 
proportion the developments of the day, and enrich, without too greatly 
overlapping, the mass of documents already accessible in print, was clearly 
no easy one. But Mr. Buckle’s volumes hold, edify, and amuse the reader _ 
from end to end. The picture of the Queen of England, unwillingly 
embarked from Osborne on a windy day, conferring on a very sea-sick 
Sultan (later to be associated with “ Bulgarian atrocities”) that highest 
award for Christian chivalry, the treasured Garter, will do all three. No 
doubt Abdul Aziz, forgetting for the moment certain recent Gallic 
blandishments, which were forgotten neither at Osborne nor at Downing 
Street, felt himself, as on a previous occasion, “touché jusqu'aux larmes”. 

Herpert C. BELL. 


Die Rheinpolittk Kaiser Napoleons III. von 1863 bis 1870 und der 
Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-1871, Von HERMANN ONCKEN. 
Three volumes. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1926. . 
Pp. xix, 121, 382; 591; 550. 45 M.) | 
Tuts is a capital contribution to historical knowledge. Apart from 

the great and still unfinished French official publication, Les Origines 

Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1877, nothing has yet appeared of 

equal importance for the study of the international politics of the decade 

preceding the Franco-German War. For these three volumes consist of 

a rich collection of documents bearing upon the policy of Napoleon III. 

towards Germany from February, 1863, down to August, 1870, taken 

from the Prussian, Austrian, Bavarian, Württemberg, and Baden archives, 
and from certain unpublished memoirs and diaries. It'is above all the 
correspondence of the Austrian and Prussian ambassadors at Paris that 

has been most copiously drawn upon; and in view of Napoleon III.’s 

inveterate habit of carrying on his most important negotiations behind the 

backs of his own ministers by direct dealings with foreign diplomats, and 
in view of the exceptional intimacy and confidence which both he and the 
empress at times accorded to Count Goltz, the Prussian representative, or 
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Prince Metternich, the Austrian ambassador, the reports of these diplo- 
` mats may be said to outrank in importance, for the understanding of the 
emperor’s policy, the correspondence of the French Foreign Office as-given 
in Les Origines Diplomatiques. | 
This is decidedly a work with a thesis. This fact comes to light in 
the choice of the documents to be printed or to be omitted; in the critical 
foot-notes; in the titles of the sections into which the work is divided; 
above all in the narrative of 121 pages in the first voluine, which attempts 
to set forth the conclusions to be drawn from the new materials. The 
thesis is, in brief, that the grand goal of the foreign policy of Napoleon 
III. was always to steal as much as possible of the German Rhinelands. 
Far from being the man of generous and disinterested international 
ideals, the doctrinaire and even quixotic champion of the principle of 
nationality, the emperor merely continued under an altered form the 
classic policy of Richelieu, Louis XIV., the Convention, and the first 
Napoleon, with the triple aim of winning the Rhine frontier, keeping 
, Germany divided and helpless, and thus establishing the French hegemony 
over the Continent. Behind all the mask of pompous, humanitarian 
phrases, amidst all the changes of his restless and to contemporaries un- 
fathomable policy, the emperor “ thought only of how, by what new means 
adapted to the circumstances of the time, he could most surely approach 
this goal”. Napoleon’s aggressive and. perfidious policy, his perpetual 
plots against a peaceful and inoffensive neighboring nation were the real 
causes of the War of 1870 and of the revival of that Franco-German 
antagonism which has ever since had such fateful consequences for the 
peace of the world. 
This view marks a reaction to a conception of Napoleon III. which was 
very widespread sixty years ago but which in recent times has seemed 
pretty well abandoned. It goes far beyond the position even of Bis- 
marck’s official historiographer, Heinrich .von Sybel, who threw the 
blame for the events of 1870 more upon the French people than upon their 
ruler. It stands in sharpest contrast to the view of Emile Ollivier that, 
except in some moments of panic and aberration towards the close of the 
reign, the foreign policy of Napoleon III. was supremely disinterested ; 
that on the northeast he would have desired for France, at the most, -a 
slight rectification of the frontier imposed upon her by her enemies in 
1815 (the recovery, e.g., of the boundaries of 1814) ; that as to the Rhine 
frontier, “he never thought of it”. We have to do, then, with a set of 
documents selected to prove ‘an extreme thesis, and, it must be added, with 
an editor who combines a total blindness to the blemishes on the German 
side of the record with an attitude towards everything French that shows 
only too clearly the effects of the late war. 


The documents here published begin with the Polish crisis of 1863, ` 


which for the first time gives Professor Oncken a chance to indict Napo- 
leon. for the crime of lèse-Allemagne. Prince Metternich’s now famous 
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reports relating the assuredly astonishing overtures which he received at 
that time from Napoleon and Eugènie are printed more fully than ever 
before; but it is hard to agree with the editor in believing that Napoleon 
cared nothing whatever about the Polish cause but was driven into. 
intervention solely by lust for the German Rhine. The Schleswig-Hol- 
stein crisis is passed over very briefly, as furnishing little incriminating 
evidence, nor is there much that is new here in regard to Gastein or 
Biarritz. It is characteristic that Professor Oncken has the courage to 
believe that Bismarck reported to his king the whole truth about his deal- 
ings with Napoleon at Biarritz, and that he brands as “legends” the 
stories about Bismarck’s insidious offers to the emperor at that time 
(Belgium, Luxembourg, or French Switzerland), although most people 
will probably continue to hold just the contrary of both these opinions. 

The documents become more copious from the time when the clash be- 
tween the two great German powers grew imminent and, in the face of 
an anxious or excited public opinion in France, Napoleon was forced to 
adopt a more active policy in the German question. On the events of 
1866 the materials here printed are extraordinarily interesting: especially ` 
on Napoleon’s dealings with Austria on the eve 6f the war, on those 
unofficial proposals for a Franco-Prusso-Italian alliance (emanating from 
Prince Jerome Napoleon and his circle) of which Bismarck tried to make 
capital in 1870, and on the negotiations between Napoleon and Goltz 
during the weeks after Sadowa by which the new status of central Europe 
took shape and Bismarck’s triumph was sealed. Even more interesting, 
however, are the documents that fill most of Oncken's second volume, 
bearing upon Napoleon’s three subsequent attempts to gain “ compensa- 
tions ” for France to offset the enormous gains of Prussia. The genesis 
of the famous “ Benedetti Treaty ” may be said to be fully revealed, now 

' that the evidence of the Origines Diplomatiques and the Cerçay papers is 
supplemented by the Prussian official correspondence. The new docu- 
ments show, notably, that after the rejection of the first French demand 
for compensation (on the Rhine) it was Bismarck himself and Goltz who 
pointed the French to Belgium and Luxembourg, as they had done many 
times already in the past; so that it was scarcely an exaggeration if the 
French later maintained that this ill-fated project for a: secret treaty was 
“at least as much Bismarck’s work as Benedetti’s ” 

But probably the most valuable portion of the work is that which deals 
with the Franco-Austro-Italian alliance negotiations of 1867-1870. 
Approximately five hundred pages of documents are given bearing upon 
this subject, which down to only a few years ago was still shrouded in 
mystery. On the circumstances leading immediately to the outbreak of 
war in 1870, on the other hand, Oncken offers little of much interest, 
except some highly colored reports of Metternich from Paris, which are 
indeed pretty damaging to the reputation of Napoleon, Gramont, and 
Ollivier, but which ‘may not necessarily represent the last word in the 
interpretation of their conduct. 
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. These volumes suffer from all too frequent inaccuracy in the repro- . 
duction of texts, especially those in the French language, an inaccuracy 
that sometimes produces comic results, as when (I. 27) Drouyn de Lhuys 
is ‘made to hail the envoy of victorious Prussia with the words, “ Vous êtes 
couvert dé lanciers” (obviously “lauriers”). The editor’s narrative and 

“his critical comments are likewise often inaccurate about facts: on occa- 
sion he even manages to state just the opposite of the truth, as when he 
says (I. 20) that “ Bismarck Ende Dezember 1863 aus dem Abgesandten 
des Kaisers, General Fleury, das Stichwort der Rheinlande herausgelockt 
hatte”. The whole plan of this work, moreover, may be criticized on the 
ground that the editor has not offered all the important documents availa- 
ble to him that might illustrate Napoleon’s German or Rhenish policy, 
but only those documents that might seem to fit in with his thesis -about 
Napoleon’s hankerings for the German Rhine or his evil designs towards 
Germany in general. The basis of selection seems decidedly arbitrary. 
If all the documents relating to the Franco-Austro-Italian alliance nego- 
tiations are pertinent, why are not all the documents relating to the 
Hohenzollern candidacy for the throne of Spain (a subject: very much 
minimized here)? In general, it seems impossible to agree with the 
author’s claim to have discovered the true key to Napoleon’s foreign 
policy and to have- brought the question about the origins of the War of 
1870 to a final conclusion. No really adequate interpretation of the aims 
of Napoleon’s foreign policy can be gained without a study of the first as 
well as of the second decade of his reign; without considering, in the period 
treated in this work, the totality of his foreign relations (as is done in the 
Origines Diplomatiques) and not merely certain aspects of his relations 
with Germany ; without considering also those sides of the picture that are, 
one might almost say, studiously neglected-in this work, namely, Bismarck’s 
long series of insidious overtures, traps, and provocations towards France. : 
In short, the three volumes here under consideration contain a mine of 
extraordinarily rich historical material, much of which has hitherto not 
‘been utilized; they throw light on a host of diplomatic transactions of 
that momentous decade; they can scarcely fail to impair the more favorable 
conception of Napoleon III. which has developed in recent years; but it 
wil remain for more objective historians to strike a just balance between 
the equally exaggerated views of writers like Oncken on the one side and 
Ollivier on the other. : 

R H. Lorp. 


Life and Letters of W. T: Stead. By FrepEeric Wuyte. Two 
volumes. (London: Jonathan Cape; New York and Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.’ 1925. Pp. 345, 368. 36s.) 

. Wirrram Tuomas STEAD was the most distinguished of the many . 
well-known victims of the Titanic disaster of April, 1912. For younger’ 
people, throughout the English-speaking world, modern history began 
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with the events of the summer of 1914 It is only those who were of 
mature years, participating to some extent in the intellectual and social 
life of the two or three decades preceding the Great War, who can possibly 
realize how stormily Stead was waging “ War against War” and “ fight- 
ing for peace”, while he was the chief journalistic apostle of Britain’s 
supreme naval power, and the man who above all others proclaimed the 
gospel of a world redeemed through the prevailing influence of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. : 

It was from Mr. Stead that Cecil Rhodes had caught the vision of a 
vast South African -extension of the areas “painted British red”, and 
ruled under the superior principles and methods of the British colonial 
system. And it was largely due to Mr. Stead’s influence that Andrew 
Carnegie built the Peace Palace at the Hague in the ardent hope that the 
threatened Great War might be averted by the. adoption of arbitration and 
armament reduction, with the gradual evolution of a United States of 
Europe. 

W. T. Stead was the son of a Congregational minister in the north of 
England and entered provincial journalism while in his teens. He was 
intensely religious in a personal way, and in politics he belonged to the 
radical wing of the Liberal party. With burning convictions and un- 
quenchable ardor, he supported the Gladstonian crusades against Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Tories, in the period of the Bulgarian atrocities, the 
Russo-Turkish War, and the Congress of Berlin. John Morley was edit- 
ing the Pall Mall Gazette, at that time the most notable afternoon London 
newspaper. An assistant editor was needed, and Stead, who had now 
made his reputation as a brilliant writer on the Northern Echo at Darling- 
ton near Newcastle-on-Tyne, was offered the position. He came to 
London in 1880, aged thirty-one; and he and Morley together conducted 
what was undoubtedly the most influential paper in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Morley left journalism three or four years later to enter upon his 
eminent career in Parliament, and Mr. Stead was made editor-in-chief. 

Although journalism supplied the agency through which he sought to 
influence public opinion, Stead was always the political and moral cru- 
sader rather than the vendor of news, the interpreter of events, or the 
mere supporter of party policies. 

While editing the Pall Mall Gazette, Stead wrote a series of articles 
called “ The Truth about the Navy”. He created a violent agitation in 
Admiralty circles and in Parliament, and the episode led to important 
practical improvements that will have given the editor a permanent place 
in naval history. At the instance of General Booth and the leaders of the 
Salvation Army, the Pall Mall Gasette was used by Mr. Stead to expose 
the white slave traffic; and this crusade, although extremely sensational 
and bitterly controversial in its details, was of world-wide consequence in 
its effects upon domestic legislation and upon international efforts to abate 
a serious evil. 
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In that period Mr. Stead was known as “pro-Russian”. He had 
great sympathy for the efforts of the Russian people to find safe paths 
of transition from inherited absolutism to modern freedom. As his first 
personal venture in Continental experience, he went to St. Petersburg and 
succeeded in interviewing the tsar. His letters from Russia, appearing 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, also took book form. He remained warmly pro- 
Russian in his attitude during the rest of his life. 

` Disagreement with the owner of the Pall Mall Gazette—who was not 
in sympathy with the crusading campaigns of the editor, and with what 
seemed to be utter lack of prudence from the standpoint of the newspaper’s 
business office—led to Mr. Stead’s abrupt resignation. He had formed 
the idea of a monthly periodical which should be largely devoted to his 
own writing upon contemporary affairs, while also summarizing for his 
readers the views that were finding expression in other periodicals, par- 
ticularly those of foreign countries. At that time there was much less 
space given in newspapers to international news than has been the case 
since the Great War; and the new periodical, which made its appearance 
at the beginning of 1890 and was called the Review of Reviews, was an 
immediate success. 

Mr. Stead at once encouraged and promoted the founding of an 
American Review of Reviews, which, however, after a year or two of 
more complete co-operation, adopted a wholly independent course, although 
maintaining a certain relationship with its English contemporary. After 
a year or two, the English Review of Reviews became rather the organ of 
Mr. Stead's personal views and active interests than the impartial exponent 
of world discussion. But it throbbed with vitality, and it never lacked 
human interest, though frequently controversial, and relentless in its 
antagonisms. 

The authorized biography of W. T. Stead appears in two ample vol- 
umes, edited, compiled, and written by Frederic Whyte. The work has 
been done diligently and with intelligence. It is admirably well balanced 
and impartial in its attempt to portray the character and the relationships 
of an altogether extraordinary personality. It is plain, however, that Mr. 
Whyte has been overburdened by a mass of available material. For 
forty years Stead had expressed himself constantly in print. And when 
he was not writing for publication he was engaged in correspondence of a 
significant sort with public and private persons in many countries, so that 
hundreds of thousands of letters came under Mr. Whyte’s editorial 
surveillance. . 

This was the same kind of task that John Morley encountered in 
writing the Life of Gladstone. In that case, however, William Stead, jr., 
the eldest son of W. T. Stead, had spent two or three years in doing the 
preliminary sifting and sorting for Mr. Morley. Conscientious biogra- 
phers of Theodore. Roosevelt, in like manner, have the same experience. 
They are baffled by the mountainous areas of highly pertinent data. Mr. 
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Whyte does not belong to the new cult of biography led by the facile and 
charming Strachey, who is followed vainly by crowds of impudent and 
fatuous scribblers. The present author has made a solid and enduring 
contribution to the literature that deals with the personalities and topics 
prominent in British life, during the period of twenty years preceding the 
-Boer War with the dozen years that followed it. 

The various estimates of Mr. Stead that are compiled by Mr. Whyte 
are rather contradictory and confusing. Having acquitted himself of 
this effort, so largely documentary, Mr. Whyte could doubtless after an 
interval of three or four years disregard.the evidence in the case, abstain 
from quoting miscellaneous obituary judgments, and write a convincing 
and readable biography of W. T. Stead in brief chapters entirely apart 
from the Stead letter-books, the files of newspapers and periodicals, and 
the accumulated opinions of friends and enemies. 

While the parallelism was not very close, it may be well to suggest to 
American readers that the career of Stead in England as journalist, re- 
former, and man of innumerable vagaries bore resemblance in several 
ways to that of Horace Greeley, whose tragic death in the presidential 
campaign of 1872 occurred when Stead—a youth of twenty-two—was 
beginning to attract the attention of journalists in Newcastle and Leeds 
by the articles he was contributing to the Darlington paper of which he 
was soon afterwards to become the editor. As a journalist, Stead was the 
leader in England in adopting what were called American methods. He 
believed in the sensational appeal, although in subject-matter and in 
motive he was serious enough. It was his influence as interviewer and 
journalist that sent Gordon to Khartum, and that achieved many other 
things noteworthy in their day. That he was a man of genius, of un- 
limited courage, of abounding faith in moral forces and spiritual destinies, 
and of an ever-impelling. vision of a world made safer and better for all 
nations, there can be no doubt whatsoever. 

ALBERT SHAW. 


Bismarck und die Etnkreisung Deutschlends, Band II. Das 
Franzôsisch-Russische Biindnis. Von Orro BECKER (Berlin: 
Carl Heymann. 1925. Pp. xx, 316. 15 M.) 


Tus second volume of Dr. Becker’s series illustrates in their fullest 
development the characteristics impressed upon the writing of German 
diplomatic history by, the war and its outcome. In the controversy over 
the question of what faults in German diplomacy contributed to the 
catastrophe, Becker is ranged with the most orthodox Bismarckian faction, 
holding that the original sin was committed by the first chancellor’s 
successors in discontinuing his Reinsurance Treaty with Russia. Had 
this pact been renewed while the Russians were still willing to prolong it, 
which is the principal thesis of this book, the Franco-Russian alliance 
would have been at least indefinitely postponed. In the scale of errors 
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leading up-to Germany’s-encirclement,-the rejection of. England’s advances 
is-given only second place to this failure. 

Following the eulogistic Bismarcks Bündnispolitik (1923), maintain- 
ing that the treaty with Russia was the cornerstone of Bismarck’s policy, 
this volume covers the period of Caprivi’s administration. To strengthen 
its conclusions the: author has combed the Austrian archives and the 
published sources and secondary works in German, though paying scant 
attention to those in other languages. The result is an account which 
weaves each incident related and each document cited into a wearisomely 
bitter indictment of the “New Course”. The general impression made 
by it is that a case set up by such involved argument can not be 
incontestable. 

Without attempting here to follow all the sets of this argu- 
ment, one may venture to remark that Germany’s relations with Russia 
were bound to be affected in some degree by the facts as to her treatment 
of Russia’s interests. And it can hardly be maintained that Russian 
interests in the Near East had prospered during the treaty’s life. Becker 
does not strengthen his case by showing that the Russian government's 
willingness to prolong the treaty was in great part due to its renunciation 
of former aims in Bulgaria as a reaction to its recent setback there, leading 
it to divert the country’s expansive energies toward the Far East? The 
need of foreign loans to prosecute such enterprises was bound, since 
Bismarck’s closure of the German market, to drive Russia into closer 
relations with France. Moreover, as later developments showed, Russia’s 
Asiatic venture could not permanently dispense Germany from facing the 

` problem of her real attitude toward the clash of Russia’s interests with 
those of Austria and England over the Balkan Peninsula and the Straits. 
What, in Becker’s opinion, this attitude should have been is indicated.in a 
sentence of super-Bismarckian Machiavellism: “ Germany had good rea- 
son for encouraging Russia by a treaty into a snatch at the key to her 
empire; for such a snatch would afford us an excellent opportunity to 
take up with England the rounding out of our African possessions” (p. 
80). The question qui trompe-t-on ici? arises with a vengeance! 
Becker further recurs to his theory of Bismarck’s solution of the problem, 
advanced in his earlier volume, which consists in letting Russia have the 
. Bosporus, and England the Dardanelles. (pp. 266-268). By this ingenious 
. device he triumphantly reconciles the Reinsurance Treaty with the Anglo- 
Austro-Italian accord of 1887 and absolves Bismarck of the charge that, 
‘by the latter accomplishment, he “took away from the Russians with one 
hand what he had given them with the other” (p. 4). The consideration 
of how the other powers concerned would react to such a policy seems 
hardly to enter the author’s restricted nationalistic field of view. The 
success of a “ policy of exploitation of existing differences”, as he aptly 
characterizes Bismarck’s system (p. 189), however masked by inconsistent _ 
treaties, must be somewhat limited by the complaisance of its dupes. 
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The foregoing remarks are by no means to be taken as a condemnation 
of the work under review or of the spirit in which it is written. In its 
field, for some time to come, the controversial method not only is 
inevitable, but possesses certain advantages. While Becker falls short 
of providing the “standard work” on German foreign policy, with which 
he is credited by an admiring reviewer, he has made, by his industry and 
acuteness of observation, an important contribution toward the eventual 
sound historical treatment of the subject. 

J. V. FULLER. 


The Times und das Deutsch-Englische Verhältnis tm Jahre 1898. 
Von Kart Orro HeRKENBERG. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft für Politik und Geschichte. 1925. Pp. 143. 5 M.) 


THE title of this little monograph indicates precisely the scope of the 
work, After a brief introduction sketching the status of the foreign rela- 
tions of Great Britain in the few years immediately preceding 1898, Herr 
Herkenberg proceeds to outline the attitude of the Times, and somewhat 
incidentally that of the British government, principally by quoting ex- 
tensively from editorials and occasionally from news-despatches, especially 
from those transmitted by the Times correspondent in Berlin. He ar- 
ranges the items which are the subject of such quotations in three chrono- 
logical groups. Those coming within the period from the beginning of 
1898 to the middle of the summer include the German establishment at 
Kiau Chau, the West African question, the Chinese loan, the German 
naval programme, Wei-hai-wei, and the Spanish-American War. Then 
follow as intermezzi the Cretan issue, Bismarck’s death, and the tsar’s 
call for a peace conference. The events taking place from the middle of 
the summer to the end of the year, which are the subject of comment, 
include the German activities at Manila and interest in the Philippines, 
railroad concessions in Shantung, African questions, and the Kaiser’s 
journey to the Near East. 

Interspersed with the quotations from the Times, quotations which are ` 
given in the original in an appendix, are brief comments and a running 
sketch of affairs to link them together. 

In his conclusion Herr Herkenberg sums up his impressions of the 
attitude and course both of the Times and of the British government. He 
decides that the seizure of Kiau Chau aroused great anxiety in Britain, an 
anxiety magnified by a fear that British economic interests might suffer 
even as far as the “rich hinterland of the Yang-tse-Yiang district”. A 
rapprochement with Germany, sincerely desired and worked for by 
- Chamberlain alone among the members of the government, was 
tentatively sought by Great Britain only as an expedient to avert possible 
Oriental injury and not as a lasting policy. The Times, Herkenberg be- 
lieves, was unwilling to see anything that tended toward a real under- 
standing, to say nothing of an alliance; whenever the government seemed 
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to be verging in that direction the tone of its editorials changed from the _ 
friendly attitude manifested as long as there was no too close relation. 
German statesmen were deceived by England’s attitude and continued for 
a long time to think that there had been a sincere effort on the part of 
Great Britain to reach an understanding. 

One of the most instructive portions of this book is the foreword 
written by Martin Spahn. Herr Spahn makes it clear that the work is 
one of those calculated to prove that Germany was not only not directly 
responsible for the war in 1914, but that no indirect war guilt can 
attach to her. Moreover, he brings out the fact that one may form a 
` pretty shrewd guess as to what was going on in European chancelleries 
by a study of newspapers, coupled with a perusal of the utterances of 
public men in places of authority. He points out that the correspondence 
published in Die Grosse Politik confirms the contentions of Herkenberg, 
whose manuscript was prepared before the appearance of volumes XIII.- 
XVII., covering 1898 and the period immediately before and after that 
year. Spahn also makes some interesting comments on German post-war 
historians and writers such as Haller, Wolff, Eckardstein, Fischer, Marcks, 
Salomon, and Franke. Most of them, he thinks, have failed to grasp 
many of the essential factors of the situation. 


LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE. 


Sarajevo: a Study in the Origins of the Great War. By R. W. 
Seton-Watson. (London: Hutchinson and Company. 1926. 
Pp. 303. 185.) í 

The Serajevo Crime. By M. Epira Dursam. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin. 1925., Pp. 208. -7s. 6d.) 


THESE two volumes, from very different points of view, and with very 
different technic, supplement each other nicely, giving opposing arguments 
somewhere between which lies the golden truth. 

Mr. Seton-Watson, long a champion of the Serbs, follows the plan, 
familiar during the war, of concentrating his attention on the perfidies of 
Berchtold and the complicity of Germany. “ By deliberate action, often 
thought out to the smallest details, Vienna and Berlin had by 23 July cre- 
. ated a diplomatic situation from which nothing short of a miracle could 
have saved Europe, and_the main responsibility for the outbreak of war 
must therefore rest upon their shoulders” (p. 289). Of France or Russia 
he says very little, as they do not fall within the scope of the subject as 
he has chosen to treat it. Miss Durham, on the other hand, veteran and 
intrepid traveller in the Balkans, and a champion of the Albanians, con- 
centrates her attention upon the Serbian provocations of Austria, the dark 
conspiracies of the Serbian “ Black Hand” plotters, and the vengeance 
wreaked on them by M. Pashitch in the famous Salonika Trial of 1917. 
“ Austria was right when stating that the threads of the crime reached to 
Belgrade” (p. 200). 


Seton-Watson: Sarajevo IIQ 


Mr. Seton-Watson writes as a scholar and in delightful form; yet 
every statement is buttressed with references to documents or private 
conversations with Jugoslav friends. The most valuable part of his 
book is that in which he traces the development of the Jugoslav revolu- 
tionary movement. His contention is that it developed mainly on Haps- 
burg soil in large degree because of the drastic methods of Austro- 
Hungarian misrule, and that Serbia was therefore not largely responsible 
for the agitation which inspired the series of murders which culminated at 
Sarajevo. His contention is based on a thorough acquaintance with 
Jugoslav literature and on what he was told during a recent trip to 
Bosnia by persons who were more or less acquainted with the agitation 
and the crime. But is it not dangerous to give full credence to what these 
men say ten years after the events? Are they not likely greatly to exag- 
gerate their own part and that of Bosnia in a movement which ultimately 
resulted in the creation of the Jugoslav kingdom? Most of Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s charges against Berchtold’s “ perfidy ” and “dishonesty ” are 
well founded, though occasionally his zeal overshoots the mark. He is 
misled in thinking (pp. 207, 221, 227) that the Austrian ambassadors 
abroad received a copy of the Austrian Ultimatum on July 20, by suppos- 
ing it was telegraphed; it was sent by courier; his picture of Count 
Szapary, “ with this secret explosive in his breast”, talking to President 
Poincaré at St. Petersburg can hardly stand. To note the points in which 
I can not agree with his conclusions condemning Germany and exculpating 
Serbia would exceed the limits of this review. 

Miss Durham eschews foot-notes and writes with righteous indigna- 
tion. She has conveniently summarized all of the evidence (and some of 
the gossip). tending to show that M. Pashitch and the Serbian government 
were aware of a plot to murder the archduke, and did nothing effective, 
either to prevent the murderers from crossing over from Belgrade to 
Bosnia to commit the crime, or to warn Austria of the danger, or, after 
the deed, to bring tò justice the Serbian officers who had aided and abetted 
the murderers. Here she is on solid ground and is supported by the 
extraordinary revelations of M. Ljuba Jovanovitch, which Mr. Seton- 
Watson can not bring himself to accept unreservedly. Her most våluable 
contribution is her very full account of the Salonika Trial of 1917. This 
resulted in what appears to be the judicial murder, by M. Pashitch’s Radi- 
cal party, of the Black Hand leader, Dragutin Dimitrijevitch and a 
couple of fellow victims. Among the alleged charges against him was an 
attempt to murder the prince regent of Serbia. But it is believed that 
one of M. Pashitch’s real reasons for wishing to seal his tongue for 
eternity was the fact that he, though an offcer of the Serbian general staff 
in 1914, had participated in the plot to murder the Austrian archduke. 
Miss Durham has printed long extracts from the procès-verbal of this 
trial, difficult enough at best to elucidate, and hitherto made almost inac- 
cessible because M. Pashitch is said to have had the original printed record 
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confiscated and so far as possible destroyed. Unfortunately this Salonika 
Trial has become a kind of. Serbian Dreyfus Affair, in which personal 
reputations, partizan’ politics, and the relations of civilian and military 
authority are so involved and obscured by lying and counter-lying, that it 
is difficult to judge how far to follow Miss Durham’s J’Accuse. Mr. 
Seton-Watson, while exposing in the Slavonic Review her minor inaccu- 
racies, does not controvert her account of the Salonika Trial, though it is 
the newest and most important part of her book; nor in his present 
volume does he do so, preferring to leave this thorny topic to a larger 
work on the origins of the Jugoslav state. | 
; Srpney B. Fay. 
La Marine Française dans la Grande Guerre, 1914-1918. -Par A. 
THomazi. Volume I. La Guerre Navale dans la.Zone des 
- Armées du Nord. Volume II. La Guerre Navale dans l Adri- 


atique. (Paris: Payot. 1925. Pp. 263, 247. 27 fr.) 


_ Tease volumes, of most painstaking and sound construction, are by 


one of those rare appearances, a professional sailor with a signal talent 


for historical investigation and expression. Captain Thomazi, who acted 
as chief of staff to Vice-Admiral Ronarc’h, commander-in-chief of the 
French naval forces in the north, resigned from the service at the close of 
the World War in order to devote himself to writing the annals of the 
French navy in that war. In his sympathetic preface to the book the 
vice-admiral, on the whole entirely complimentary, ventures to make one 
criticism which is characteristic of the activities which Captain Thomazi 
had to record. Vice-Admiral Ronarc’h says:. 


The subject, moreover; is no easy one to handle, for the inevitable reason 
which renders seamen so little loquacious, namely, the necessity of using 
technicalities, though not too many. Commander Thomazi has certainly 
not erred in this direction; in. fact I am tempted to say that he has not 
made enough use of technicalities, which opinion I appeal to his old 
friendship to pardon. I believe that it would have been wise to explain 
to his readers exactly in what consisted the difficulty of fighting the Ger- 
man submarines, because, apart from a few combats with destroyers and 
torpedo-boats, one may say that this fight was the sole form of naval 
warfare i in the localities covered by the author. 


It is possible that this stricture is fair, so far as actual descriptions of 
such technical matters as mine-barrages are concerned. On the other 
hand technic formed so very important a subject in the World War 
that most chroniclers are content to leave such mechanical details to 
experts and special reports. Captain Thomazi, for example, includes in 
his book a list of works and documents consulted, which readers are at 
liberty to refer to. It is evident that he is afraid of having been -rather 
too. meticulous, for he expresses a doubt whether his readers will not 
consider his book a jumble of varieties, and, apart from the bottling-up of 
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Zeebrugge and Ostend, a record of “ great projects and small actions”. 
But, since the heavy fighting forces of the French navy were stationed in 
the Mediterranean, it was inevitable that the lighter forces were limited 
largely to opposing the enemy’s submarine and destroyer attacks, to safe- 
guarding the movements of troops, and to the capture of enemy ships. 

In the long run a rather drab, uneventful, and yet killingly wearing 
business it was for the most part, yet well done, and animated by a cordial 
spirit of co-operation with the British fleet, especially the “ Dover Patrol ” 
under Admiral Bacon. Captain Thomazi enumerates with justifiable pride 
its results. Explaining that major operations were denied to the French 
forces in the northern zones, he says: 


But what was the chief problem of the (French) navy in the neigh- 
borhood of the English Channel? Before all else to guarantee the safe 
passage across the Channel of the British troops who were to fight on 
French soil, as well as their supplies and the provisions destined for the 
Allied armies and the French people. Well, more than six million men 
were taken across without the loss of a single one at sea; more than a 
million sick and wounded were transported back to England; twenty-five 
thousand transports left Folkestone or Dover for Boulogne or Calais, and 
only twelve failed to arrive. Moreover one hundred and fifty thousand 
merchant vessels passed the Downs, a hundred thousand cruised the 
French coast between Antifer and Dunkirk, and the number of those sunk 
by submarines, by mines, or by accident was less than sixty. If the 
phrase “command of the sea” has any meaning, it could not better be 
applied than to this region, the most important of all in the intensity of its 
traffic, the centre of which was less than fifty miles from the German 
bases. 


As is known, the patrol of the French and British was very efficient. 
The enemy’s submarines ventured many attacks, but very few succeeded. 
The work of mine-sweeping, patrolling the sea, and escorting troop-ships 
left little opportunity or time for offensive action, but the plan of attack 
on the Belgian ports was in process of making, though it could not be 
carried out until 1918. The important if subsidiary part taken by the 
French forces in this enterprise has been almost- entirely overlooked. 
Captain Thomazi gives the story in detail, without claiming to share full 
honors with the British. 

This volume will probably remain the classic record of the activities 
described by, the author, and invaluable to the naval historian. 

In his second volume Captain Thomazi shows a clearness of vision, 
as well as a lack of national and professional bias, characteristic of the 
true historian, and this truth-seeking poise of mind has guided him to the 
real mission of an eye-witness chronicler, namely, the painstaking and 
meticulously documented record of the events as they happened, with great 
reticence in the apportionment of praise and blame. Like the author's 
first volume describing operations in the northern zones, the present one is 
invaluable. 
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In the agreement signed in February of 1913 between the British 
Admiralty and the French naval General Staff, the former pointed out 
that, while there would be, in the event of war with Germany, co-opera- 
tion on its part in the Mediterranean, yet the northern waters would be 
the decisive theatre of naval operations, and therefore the Admiralty could’ 
not promise any help inconsistent with the concentration of all necessary 
forces in those waters; but that the policy of the Admiralty would be to 
maintain in the Mediterranean a force reasonably powerful enough to 
defeat the Austrian fleet in case it issued from the Adriatic. This was a 
promise of a somewhat academic nature, and in fact the British, both 
politically and militarily, up to the actual breaking out of hostilities, re- 
tained for themselves, in their conversations with their possible allies, 
complete liberty of action. But our author points out that the British 
were fully conscious of the moral responsibility incurred in regard to 
France, whose coasts might, without the co-operation of the British fleet, 
fall into the hands of Gremany; and he ascribes to this moral conviction 
the notification by Mr. Asquith’s government to Germany, issued more 
than twenty-four hours before the ultimatum relative to Belgium, that no 
attack upon the French littoral nor French commerce would be permitted. 
“ Our negotiators”, says Captain Thomazi (p. 14), “had reason to trust 
in the good faith of our future allies ”, a statement which contrasts agree- 
ably with the classic phrase, “ perfide Albion!”. The event proved that 
the rôles of the two fleets were played in accordance with the agreement of 
1913: “ The field of operations of the two fleets shall, generally speaking, 
be distinct, the French fleet operating in the western part, and the British 
fleet in the eastern part of the Mediterranean.” In case it should be 
necessary to reduce the British fleet to such an extent that it would not be 
a match for the Austrian, combined action was provided for. “ The re- 
maining warships will be united with the French fleet in time of war and 
will be under the orders of the French commander-in-chief, it being 
understood however that they may be recalled to England at any moment 
if circumstances demand.” 

One of the most important functions of a fleet is to keep open the lines 
of communication, and this was particularly essential for France in the 
early days of the war, for the transport of her troops stationed in northern 
Africa. When this was successfully accomplished, and the romantic epi- 
sode of the Goeben and Breslau had passed. into history, it was necessary 
to contain the Austrian fleet in the Adriatic, so that it could not pass the 
Dardanelles, with the connivance of Turkey, and attack the naval forces of 
Russia in the Black Sea, Austria-Hungary having declared war on Russia. 
For this purpose, and to destroy the Austrian fleet if possible, the French 
made ten raids into the Adriatic from various bases, the destroyers and 
particularly the submarines earning laurels by their intrepid attacks upon 
such well-defended ports as Cattaro and Pola. The torpedoing of the 
dreadnaught Jean Bart finally showed the danger of exposing capital 
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vessels in minor operations, without compensating advantages, and the 
blockade of the Adriatic continued à distance thereafter. 

The appearance in Mediterranean waters of German submarines and 
the entrance of Italy into the war both changed the course of events, the 
former annoyingly, the latter vitally. A new agreement between Great 
Britain, France, and Italy was drawn up, placing the supreme command of 
the Allied naval forces, in case Italy declared war, in the hands of the 
Italian admiral the Duke dei Abruzzi. This was in April, 1915, though 
Italy did not declare war until May 23 of that year. The result of the 
combined action of the French and Italian fleets was soon the entire 
mastery of the Adriatic, though no important operations were recorded. 
Even the carefully planned bombardment of Durazzo accomplished little, 
so far as rendering it unfit as a base for the enemy was concerned. 

Captain Thomazi, while a master of detail and presumably of accuracy, 
possesses also a pleasing style, which may be recognized whenever the 
subject permits, as in his description of the submarine actions, and particu- 
larly of the epic hide-and-seek game between the Allied fleets and the 
Goeben and Breslau, in which the two German vessels, proceeding east 
on August 4, passed within 8000 yards (a killing range!) of the British 
Indomitable and Indefatigable in a perfectly calm sea, the latter going 
west with a view to preventing the Germans from joining their home fleet 
in the event of war. In grim silence and without saluting the two deadly 
enemies crossed each other, the British nonplussed, the Germans to hurry 
on through the Middle Sea to a triumphant entrance into the Dardanelles. 
Only a slight delay in the declaration of war by Great Britain prevented 
the German cruisers from being blown out of the water and history from 
being changed, perhaps vitally. 

Both this volume and the former, describing the French operations in 
the north, are inadequately provided with maps and plans. 

Epwarp BRECK. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1924. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, 
Director of Studies in the British Institute of International Af- 
fairs and Professor of International History in the University of 
London. (London: Humphrey Milford. 1926. Pp. xiv, 528. 
258.) 

Is it possible to write contemporary history? Mr. Toynbee in this, 
his second volume in the Survey of International Affairs series, has, as 
the Right Honorable H. A. L. Fisher says in the preface, “ supplied an 
affirmative answer ”. This Survey combines in a peculiarly happy manner 
a factual summary of international events with an objective interpretation 
which in almost every instance skillfully avoids even a suggestion of 
partizanship. | 

This volume is not limited rigidly to the calendar year 1924, nor does 
it attempt to cover all of even the major international developments of that 
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year. Instead, the author has wisely selected for the first half of the 
volume, part I., three large general topics under the heading World Af- 
fairs. These are: Security and Disarmament, the Movement of Popula- 
tion, and the Third (Communist) International and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The history of each of these is treated thoroughly 
not for a single year but in the case of the first for six years, the second 
for five years, and the third for two years. This method of treatment 
was adopted because in the initial volume, S urvey of International À fairs, 
1920-1923, there was no room for adequate discussion of these fields. 
But what was primarily a-device dictated by consideration of convenience 
has resulted in much more satisfactory’ accounts of these significant de- 
velopments than would otherwise have been possible. 

The reviewer, who has had occasion to make a special study of the 
events and propaganda and -counter-propaganda which led up to the so- 
called Japanese Exclusion Act in 1924, was delightfully surprised that 
Mr. Toynbee has been able not merely to state the facts clearly and suc- 
cinctly but somehow to catch the spirit of the movement as a whole and 
to understand much better than any save two or three Americans the 
underlying forces which resulted in action so offensive to Japan. 

The second part of the volume is divided into two general sections: 
(1) Western Europe: the Allies and Germany: (2) Central, Eastern, and 
Northern Europe. The first of these is, as in the case of the three topics 
previously discussed, a general treatment of the relations between Ger- 
many and her former enemies for the period from the occupation of the 
Ruhr, January 11, 1923, until the end of 1924. In it, Mr. Toynbee with 
scarcely a vestige of British Tendens traces those developments which so 
happily resulted in the Dawes plan and the establishment of a basis for 

` genuine rapprochement between France and Germany. 

The second section is more in the typical style of an annual survey. 
The chief factors in the foreign affairs of Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, the 
Little Entente,. Poland, the Baltic states, and the Scandinavian states are 
briefly summarized. _ ; 

Part III., devoted to Tropical Africa, deals with (1) the Rectification 
of Frontier in Jubaland between the British Kenya Colony and Italian 

` Somaliland (1919-1925) and (2) the Defining of the Boundary between 
French Equatorial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1919-1924). 
The appendixes contain the texts of the more important documents for 
the year. 7 f i - 

‘Many significant, developments are excluded from the volume on the 
ground that they are not strictly international. For example, in his 
-treatment of the movement of populations Mr. Toynbee excludes as “an 
internal affair of the British commonwealth” the ticklish problems cre- 
ated by the emigration of British subjects of Indian origin to Kenya 

Colony and the Union of South Africa. 
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Limitations of space have excluded from this volume and reserved for 
the next (the Survey for 1925) “the record of the numerous and impor- 
tant technical activities of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organization, and likewise the record of international relations on - 
the American Continent (apart from the Immigration Question) ”. The 
next volume will also deal with the “history of the Islamic World from 
the points where the sixth volume of the History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris leaves off, and the history of the Far East and the Pacific from 
the close of the Washington Conference, which was the terminal point of 
the Survey for 1920-1923 in this field”. 

Every student of international affairs owes to Mr. Toynbee and to the 
British Institute of International Affairs a debt of gratitude for their 
unique Survey of International Affairs. 

James G. McDonatp. 


International Politics. Volume II. Europe and the East. By 
Norman Dwicut Harris, Professor of Diplomacy and Interna- 
tional Law, Northwestern University. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1926. Pp. xiv, 677. $4.00.) 

Proressor Harris describes his book as a “study of the relations of 
Western powers with Eastern states and of Asiatic politics” from .1850 to 
date. In another place he describes his intention to be the presenting of 
a “ study of European expansion and intervention in Asia and the Pacific 
Ocean in one concise and readable volume”. The book consists of an 
introductory chapter and sections on the Near East, Middle East, and 
Far East, respectively. The Near East has three chapters comprising 
slightly more than 100 pages. India receives three chapters with a total 
of 112 pages. To China, Japan, and Korea are devoted 96, 34, and 39 
pages, respectively. A concluding chapter on the New Pacific has 54 
pages. Thus in a little over 600 pages the author attempts to comprise the 
outlines of the history of about two-thirds of the population of the 
world for eighty years. f 

The three sections above mentioned.can be read separately, there being 
little or no interrelation. This fact is significant, for it seems to reveal 
that the author has canvassed a field of study in which he has failed to 
find any real unity. Europe is not a unity; Asia is not a unity; and when 
one resolves both Europe and Asia into their actual unities and seeks to 
describe the relations of each to all the others, the extent of the permuta- 
tions and combinations is very great—too great to be comprised in one 
cover or appreciated by the mind of any historical student who has yet 
attempted it. The task is further complicated by the attempt to leap the 
barrier of the most recent chronological limits to which historical writing 
may safely go and attempts a narrative of events so recent as to be still 
almost current. The combination is one likely to mislead the uncritical 
reader, for the earlier part of each section is based on reasonably authori- 
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tative sources, while the latter part trails off into a field where relatively 
few of the sources are surely dependable. | 

Notwithstanding the spread of the subject the author is inclined to 
sweeping generalizations which weaken confidence that he has mastered 
his facts. There is a fine optimistic strain in the declaration that the 
“brotherhood of nations is becoming a reality ”, but when one reads that 
the mandate system has “ assured small communities with limited resources 
and incompetent government of the protection and assistance necessary to 
enable them to develop into self-supporting autonomous states ” and then 
turns to the latest news from Damascus, one wonders. Again, the 
author links India, Korea, and the Philippines, and declares that “an 
honest effort will be made to prepare the people to take over the admin- 
istration of their own affairs as soon as conditions permit”. 

The book is based on blue books and other secondary sources. The 
monographic literature, which in the past ten years has become almost 
voluminous and which at many points has changed the traditional 
interpretation of events of a half-century ago, is almost entirely ignored. 
The only original source which the reviewer has-noted is the Rockhill 
papers, which appear fully to support the suspicion long held that the Hay 
doctrine of 1899 was in fact the Rockhill doctrine. 

Europe and the East is based on prodigious reading, some research, 
and not much reflection. Minor errors, such as calling the Boxer protocol 
the “ Treaty of 1901”, are numerous, f 7 
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Der Charakter der Entdeckung und Eroberung Amerikas durch die 
Europäer. Von GEorG FRIEDERICI. Erster Band. (Stuttgart: 
Perthes. 1925. Pp. xiii, 579. 12 M.) 


For thirty years, yet with interruptions, the author informs us he has 
busied himself in the preparation for the issue of this volume. While 
affirming that a certain advantage may have arisen from this long period 
of special investigation, he likewise admits what may seem to be a 
probable disadvantage, leading him at times to appear to be inconsistent in 
his interpretations. He has attempted however to keep in close touch 
with the best results of the many investigators. 

Friederici himself has long been known as one of the most careful of 
German students whose researches have carried them far into the field, 
wherein interesting problems richly abound, touching all phases of early 
geographical discovery and exploration, touching the early occupations 
and the beginnings of European settlements in newly found lands, par- 
ticularly in the New World. 

His general theme is the character of discovery and settlement in 
America by the Europeans, and he deals with problems relating to the 
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geographical features of the continents and their adjoining islands, 
relating likewise to the characteristics of the native occupants. 
He next turns to a consideration of what he calls the character 
of the discoveries made by the Spaniards, then to a consideration of their 
first acquaintance with the American coast regions, and to their succeeding 
conquests and their entrance into the interior regions. A concluding 
chapter he titles “Die Technik der Konquista ” which deals with the 
methods they employed. 

An equally detailed but similar consideration of the early French and 
English occupation of their respective parts of the New World will doubt- 
less follow later. Such a volume could not fail to be received by students 
of the period with an interest quite equal to that which this volume is 
certain to evoke. ; 

The mass of information which the author has been able to crowd into 
his first and second chapters particularly, his employment of a style of 
presentation at all times instructive and entertaining, is certain to insure 
hig work a place of great importance in the literature of the period. Here 
indeed, as in succeeding chapters, he has supported his presentation with 
a wealth of citation from early and recent writers. There is scarcely a 
phase of the geography of the New World which has been overlooked in 
the plan followed for a description of its many significant feaiures, and he 
gives due consideration to the influence exerted by the same on those 
peoples who came to explore and to occupy. 

He has a kindly word for the natives touching their manners and 
customs, their personal traits, their political, industrial, and military ac- 
tivities, and by way of comparison he is not over-complimentary in 
references to the Spanish conquerors. The chapter wherein the author 
gives brief consideration to the beginnings of western European geo- 
graphical expansion, in particular to Spain’s awakened interest therein, 
serves well the introductory purpose intended. It appears to the reviewer 
that rather too much support is given to the idea that there prevailed the 
thought of seeking a water route to the Indies of the East by way of the 
West which culminated in the Columbus enterprise. Why longer hold to 
this theory? We have a clear statement, prior to 1492, of his purpose. 
His general estimate however of Columbus the man, at the same time ad- 
mitting the many uncertainties concerning his life, is excellent. 

The reviewer does not know where to point to a volume more satis- 
factory in its treatment of a subject so fraught with almost infinite details 
than is this new volume in the Oncken series, long and favorably known 
among great historical series. 

E. L. STEVENSON. 
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Guide to British West Indian Archive Materials, in London and 
in the Islands, for the History of the Untied States. By HERBERT - 
C. Bett, Davm W. Parker, and others. (Washington: Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 1926. Pp. ix, 435. $3.00.) 


THE purpose of this guide is to list and briefly indicate the content of 
‘official archive materials of the British West Indies for the history of all 
English colonies in America and the colonial system to 1775, and of the - 
relations of the British West Indies to the United States to 1815. While 
all relevant material is listed, the indications of content of original corre- 
spondence and entry-books become detailed only with the year 1711, since 
the Calendars of State Papers Colonial give detailed descriptions of such 
papers to 1712. l 

The work is divided into two main’ divisions: (1) the guide to the 
Colonial Office Papers in the Public Record Office for each island ar- 
ranged alphabetically, for which Mr. Bell is mainly responsible; (2) a 
guide to the archives in each of the islands, also in alphabetical order, 
mostly compiled by Mr. Parker. 

The Colonial Office Papers were already inventoried in Professor 
Andrews’s Guide to the Public Record Office, but the present: volume de- 
scribes those relating to the West Indies and their relations with the 
northern colonies and the United States in much more detail. The work 
is intended to be used in connection with Andrews’s Guide, to which it 
continually refers. The papers relating to each island are listed under 
eight classes: (1) original correspondence with the Board of Trade; (2). 
original correspondence with the Secretary of State; (3) entry-books of 
despatches from the Board of Trade; (4)-entry-books of despatches from 
the Secretary of State; (5) acts; (6) sessional papers, being transcripts 
of minutes and journals of colonial councils and assemblies; (7) shipping 
returns, or naval office lists; and (8) miscellaneous papers. The first 
four are described for the period 1711 to 1775 at considerable length, 
affording guidance to West Indian internal history as well as to wider 
relations; for the years 1775-1815 the description is briefer, referring 
primarily to trade relations with the United States. The last four classes 
are listed, generally without comment, from their beginning to the end of 
1783 with occasional extensions. Public Record'Office papers which often 
relate to the West Indies but are not listed in this guide are the “ Planta- 
tions General”, “Board of Trade, Commercial”, and the “Board of 
Trade, Journal”; these have, however, been adequately treated in 
Andrews’s Guide. Record Office material has been far better preserved 
and, in general, is more nearly complete than the island archives. Besides 
official material, there is a brief description of the West India Committee’s 
papers. Brevity forbids mention of the multiplicity of matters treated; 
it is obvious that the sources indicated are indispensable to investigations 
in West Indian constitutional, industrial, social, intercolonial, and inter- 
national history. A good index affords aid in correlating data. 
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The inventory and description of archives located in the islands proved 
an arduous and at times impossible task owing to sad neglect, dirt, decay, 
disorder, and devastations by fire, hurricanes, rodents, and insects. In. 
many respects Record Office transcripts are more nearly complete and 
almost always better preserved, which relieves the tragedy of destruction 
in the islands. Certain records, however, are unique, such an inventories 
of estates in Antigua and Jamaica; material relating to Loyalists in the 
Bahamas; wills, marriage and slave records; plats of grants; vice-ad- 
miralty records; and some correspondence with colonial agents. As much 
of the material in this division of the Guide is from the period after the 
Revolution, descriptions relate primarily to trade relations with the 
United States, Jamaican archives are by far the best preserved, most 
nearly complete and valuable. They include marriage and vital statistics ; 
conveyances; probate records; records of slaves and manumissions; laws; 
civil, vice-admiralty, and prize court records; assembly journals; council 
minutes; parochial, local, and miscellaneous records; inventories, crop 
accounts, and a few log-books. Judicial records are particularly rich but 
disorganized and in rather bad condition. The procedure for securing 
access to documents or obtaining transcripts is given for each island. 

The only errors observed are: Palson for Paxson (pp. 39, 68) ; sus- 
pendnig for suspending (p. 52); 1752/3 for 1732/3 (p. 57); instructons 
for instructions (p. 166) ; and for Peisby (p. 247) the reviewer’s reading 
of the manuscript was Peisly. A work of this character and difficulty is 
necessarily the result of several investigations: besides those of Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Parker, special mention should be made of the,Jabors of Mr. 
Pérez in Jamaica and of Miss Penson and Miss Moodie in London. To 
such labors investigators will be grateful for a book that should conserve 
time, expense, and energy. Its examination alone is instructive on the 
functioning of the old empire and problems of economic readjustment 
occasioned by the secession of the United States. | 

Frank W. PITMAN. 


The Caribbee Islands under the Proprietary Patents. By JAMES A. 
< WizzraMsoNn. (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1926. Pp. 

viii, 234. 12s. 6d.) 

THIs volume, in some respects a sequel to the author's English Colonies 
in Guiana (Oxford, 1923), deals with the genesis and development to 
1660 of British settlements in the Lesser Antilles “primarily from the 
standpoint of politics and institutions, as a study in the working of pro- 
prietary government in relation both to the colonist and to the mother 
country”. It is closely related to C. S. S. Higham’s Leeward Islands 
under the Restoration, 1660-1688 (Cambridge, 1921), and: his articles on 
the Leeward Islands Assembly (Eng. Hist. Rev., XLI. 190, 366). Based 
on a comparison of all available sources, chiefly manuscript, and particu- 
larly chancery proceedings, Mr. Williamson has written a highly critical 
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monograph that checks and partially supplants the narratives of Edwards 
and Schomburgk. 

The settlement of the Caribbee Islands witnessed a change in motives 
from the quest for gold, a Pacific passage, and barter with native~ races, 
to zeal for agriculture and trade in staples. It was Thomas Warner, of 
Guiana experience, who made the first settlement, at St Christopher, in 
1623-1624. That the company of the Olive Branch touched Barbados and 
claimed it for England as early as 1605 is shown to be mythical. The 
attempts to colonize St. Lucia in 1605 and Grenada in 1609 were authentic 
but unsuccessful. The first authentic settlement was that of Sir Thomas 
Warner at St. Christopher in 1623-1624. Barbados was first settled by 
William Courteen in 1624 or 1625. Both Warner and Courteen then 
sought noble patronage to give their settlements legal status. The Earl 
of Carlisle, acting for Warner, secured proprietary patent to all the 
Caribbee Islands including Barbados. The Earl of Pembroke, acting for 
Courteen and other merchants, secured patent to certain islands also 
including Barbados. Barbados thus became the subject of bitter contro- 
versy between the Carlisle and Pembroke or Courteen factions. Much of 
the volume is a critical examination of the intricate phases of this long 
and sometimes militant quarrel. Charles I., declaring that the trouble 
arose from a confusion of Barbuda and Barbados, decided (1629) in fa- 
vor of Carlisle’s claim to Barbados, notwithstanding Courteen’s priority 
of settlement. Carlisle then proceeded, through lieutenants and syndi- 
cates, to colonize Nevis,. Antigua, and Montserrat; St. Christopher was 
divided with the French. Tobacco and trade promoted rapid settlement. 

Proprietary government, the author concludes, was on the whole effi- 
cient and shielded the islands from some of the impractical experiments 
of the northern colonies. But it was tyrannous and grasping. Mr. 
Williamson relates the navigation regulations, which were taking form, 
to circumstances generally overlooked, e.g., pressure of English customs- 
concessionaries accounts for the “staplizing ” of trade in English posts, 
the “ enumerating ” of tobacco, and the suppressing of its culture in Eng- 
land; or again, Royalist rebellions in Barbados and elsewhere in 1649 
partially account for the Navigation Act of 1650, the forerunner of the 
more famous act of 1651, which perpetuated a wartime exclusion of ship- 
ping from Holland—a Royalist base. The Civil War period was marked 
by endless contention between the second earl’s trustees and his creditors. 
Between them the islands were mercilessly bled, and proprietary govern- 
ment fell into disrepute and decay. Colonial assemblies arose, and London 
associations of planters supported by Parliamentarians agitated annul- 
ment of proprietary patents and the institution of crown colonies. This 
goal the Commonwealth realized at the end of the bloodless Royalist 
rebellion in 1652, when it replaced the proprietary régime with governors, 
councils, and assemblies at Barbados, Antigua, St. Christopher, Mont- 
serrat, and Nevis. Even at this period the colonists repeatedly opposed the 
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principle of complete parliamentary control, an unwitting forecast of the 
constitutional issue of the late eighteenth century (pp. 174-175). 

The economic and social changes attending the shift from tobacco to 
the more lucrative sugar industry are briefly set forth to explain the rise 
of a “ planting interest ” that knew its business in politics as well as trade, 
and eventually had the-energy to buy its freedom from rival and hopelessly 
indebted proprietors, Various conveyances made while proprietary rights 
were in abeyance might have been voided by a revival of proprietary 
government. Thus it happened that, when Charles II. reaffirmed the 
validity of Carlisle’s patent, the planters launched a victorious campaign 
for its annulment. Barbados and the Leeward Islands became royal 
colonies June 13, 1663, by an Order in Council in accordance with which 
each colonial assembly granted the crown a 4% per cent. export duty, 
from which the crown undertook the compensation of various proprietary 
interests. 


Frang W. PITMAN. 


A History of Economic Progress in the United States. By WALTER 
W. Jennines, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economic History 
in the University of Kentucky. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1926. Pp. xvi, 819. $4.50.) 

Tuts is by far the most comprehensive and voluminous of the numer- 
ous economic histories of the United States that have appeared since 
Professor Bogart’s initial venture some twenty years ago. Very little in 
the way of interpretation has been added to that pioneer work, but new 
sources of material have been discovered and each succeeding writer piles 
the heap of facts a trifle higher. That is conspicuously true in the present 
instance, and the publisher’s announcement, that this volume of over eight 
hundred pages “ may almost be styled monumental ”, is no exaggeration. 
One should add that the solidity of the text is not broken by illustrations, ` 
tables, and diagrams, such as were used by earlier writers to make a still 
untried intellectual diet more palatable for the not-always inquiring student 
mind. Consequently the mass of undiluted information presented is 
almost formidable, and the book barely escapes transcending the limits of 
a class-room manual—which we assume it was intended to di becom- 
ing a work of reference. 

The author has succumbed to the danger that confronts all zealous and 
industrious collectors of data, the danger of recording his facts in an ag- 
glutinative rather than a synthetic order. The syllabus to which he 
worked was well considered and excellently arranged, and has been so 
consistently followed that there are few if any repetitions; but the struc- 
ture of the book is mechanical instead of organic. Asa result the reader 
must do much of his own correlating and trace for himself the interplay 
of forces between agriculture, manufacturing, transportation, commerce, 
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finance, and other forms of economic life that makes society a living RUE 
and not a wax-work. 

It would be ungenerous, however, to lay too much stress upon this 
point in judging a book that was evidently written to perform a purely — 
informational function. We shall probably have to wait at least one more 
generation for our economic Keyserlings and Spenglers. Not until one of 

` these arrives will any of the manuals between Bogart and Jennings be out 
` of date, and pending his coming an appraisal of their respective merits 
must be largely quantitative. By that measure this latest product is 
undoubtedly the best. 

Some passages, illustrated by well-chosen quotations from contempo- 
rary writers, give a vivid and interesting picture of the more romantic, 
phases of our economic development, but in general a certain roughness of - 
style, which abounds in stereotyped phrases and disconcerting ellipses, de- 
tracts from the literary effectiveness of the book. The author views our 
national progress with exuberant optimism, although he occasionally de- 
nounces evils with the uncritical fervor of a social evangelist. A con- 
firmed pessimist would probably demur to the statement (p. 740) that 
the United States is a country where “ people by the millions are actually 
suffering, dying from the lack of the necessities of life”. Nevertheless 
the author’s intention is excellent and his ain is obviously 
rhetorical. This tendency to abandon the dispassionate style of. the, 
historian for the platform manner manifests itself in other places, and 
results in a looseness of statement that requires some caution of the reader. 
For example, when the author declares (p. 593) that “the skill of the 
American worker is probably greater than that of any other worker in the 
world” he presumably means output. He claims too much for the in- 
ventive genius of our nation when he says (p. 423) that the automobile 
“was not made a possibility until George B. Sheldon, of Rochester, New 
York, patented his successful internal combustion engine in 1895”. It 
would be possible to cull from the text a sheaf of similar doubtful or 
erroneous statements, which suggest the disposition to hasty expression 
which the author’s manner of writing confirms. 

Nevertheless the book is an excellent one—in the becoming. It needs 
some revision, more rewriting, and still more ripening, but it has in it the 
making of an exceptionally useful, and indeed important, work. . As it 
stands it is a valuable source of reference—the more so because the 
author so frequently cites his authorities in the body of the text, which 
they encumber somewhat but where they can not be overlooked. We ` 

hope that Professor Jennings will resharpen his quill and keep at it. 
Victor S. CLARK. 
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The American Wool Manufacture. By ARTHUR HARRISON COLE, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
Two volumes. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1926. 
Pp. xix, 392; ili, 328. $7.50.) 

A MONOGRAPH in two volumes of the history of a single American in- 
dustry is a novelty. The example set by Professor Cole’s book is not 
likely to be soon or often followed by other writers, but we may well wish 
it might be if that would give us not only the quantity but also the quality 
of product which he supplies. 

The first volume covers the American wool manufacture from its 
beginnings in the colonial period, through the era of the small factory, 
extending to 1830, and the period of the developed factory, 1830 to 1870. 
The second volumes studies the changes in the industry since the Civil 
War and provides in its appendixes not only an extensive bibliography 
(pp. 301-314), but also a description of the processes of manufacture 
which might well be read as an introduction to the book by those who are 
not familiar with the subject. 

The author’s method may be illustrated by an enumeration of the topics 
which he treats in the relatively brief section, some sixty pages, devoted to 
the colonial period: the wool supply, technical equipment, industrial 
organization, extent and quality of colonial production, trade in wool 
manufactures, colonial encouragement, British interference. This list 
of topics suggests that feature of the author’s treatment which appears in 
all parts of the book and which is so important in any essay of the kind 
as to deserve especial recognition. He studies the wool manufacture as a 
living thing, with organs and functions in vital relations; he is not con- 
tent to supply the annals of bare fact, but is looking always for the logical 
relations between the facts which make them appear consistent and intelli- 
gible. Cloth the colonists must have, and did make for themselves mainly 
in the household with the simple implements and processes inherited from 
their English ancestors. With this technic, with a local supply of 
wool of poor quality, with a very restricted local market for the product, 
development beyond the household stage with a limited handicraft manu- 
facture was impossible, and the colonists depended on the mother country 
for the finer fabrics and for the cheaper grades used in the plantation 
colonies. The author is unquestionably right in minimizing the impor- 
tance of English restriction of the colonial woolen industry. 

In 1760 there was not as yet in the colonies a wool-working factory, 
in the sense in which the author uses that term (J. 219, note), “a complete 
or nearly complete mechanical equipment for turning raw wool into 
finished cloth, and an organization in which the proprietor is occupied 
with management alone, and the workers with supervision of actual manu- 
facturing operations”. In the second part of the book the author traces 
the changes after 1760 culminating in the establishment of the Hartford 
enterprise of 1788, which grew into a complete factory and, though it 
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afterwards failed, was the first in a series which increased rapidiy in 
number after 1807. 

. In this period the author has occasion to describe in detail the develop- 
ment of power-driven machinery, and emphasizes the particular impor- 
tance of the Goulding card, patented 1826. In the praise which he accords 
the American wool manufacture for its independence in technical improve- - 
ment (cf. preface, p. ix) he appears to the reviewer to belittle the progress 
made in other lines, even in the cotton manufacture, but particularly in 
metal-working and wood-working. With the rise of factory production 
the author begins the detailed study of the organization of the market, and 
of the labor and capital which has each its separate history from now on. 
He gives separate chapters to the decline of household production and to 
an analysis of the factory as it was in 1830: the character of the repre- 
sentative establishment, the volume and geographical distribution of fac- 
tory production. The concluding part of the first volume continues these 
topics for the period 1830-1870, and faces that feature of the developed 
industry which has made it the despair of the ordinary student, namely the 
extraordinary diversity of its products. It is necessary to distinguish not 
merely woolens and worsteds, but also different kinds of each, and to 
analyze the effect on the fortunes of American industry of the rise of the 
new styles. In the period since 1870, covered in the second volume, the 
wool industry, like other American manufactures, was transformed by 
the new agencies of transportation and communication. The author pro- 
vides an interesting chapter on the tariff, which he finds of significance 
merely as a passive factor, and studies such characteristic features of the 
developed organization as are indicated by chapter-headings of differentia- 
tion, large scale operation, and large scale management. None but an 
economist could treat these topics. The “spread” between them and the 
industry in its early stages is enormous; and the author has accomplished 
a difficult task in meeting so well the demands made on him by the problem 
of the wool manufacture in the many phases of its development. He has 
shown the patience and the critical discrimination of the historian in 
gleaning his material from many scattered sources, including official docu- 
ments, a considerable number of newspapers, and some business records in 
manuscript. It is not a criticism but a characterization of his work to 
say that on the whole he writes as the economist rather than the historian. 
He places himself within the industry, and looks out from it, looking for 
things which are of particular interest to the economist. Things social 
and. political are on his horizon; he is not in the middle of them. Further 
contributions to the subject which he has so well treated will now best 
come from the historian, who looks at the wool manufacture from without, 
and who on some topics, particularly that of labor, must describe what he 
sees before we can be sure that all sides of the subject are before us. 


Curve Day. 


= . 
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Les Provinces-Unies et la Guerre d'Amérique, 1775-1784. Par 
Francis P. Renaut. Volumes I. and V. (Paris: Graouli. 
1924, 1925. Pp. 430, 260. 40 fr., 32 fr.) 

THESE volumes are the first two in a series of six devoted to the 
Dutch participation in the war of the American Revolution. Volume I. 
is entitled De la Neutralité à la Belligérance, 1775-1780, and Volume V., 
La Propagande Insurgente: C. W. F. Dumas, 1775-1780. Both of them 
make pleasant reading; particularly chapters I., II, IV., VI, XI., and 
XVI. of volume I.; and chapters VII. IX., and XIII. of volume V. 
They are based on extensive and intelligent researches conducted in the 
Hague, London, and Paris. Renaut is in fact the first writer to make ade- 
quate use of the primary sources. F. Edler relied on copies found in 
American libraries, while F. W. Van Wijk made too much of the pam- 
phlets published from 1775 to 1780. : 

Even the casual reader, however, will note that Renaut has gone to a 
new extreme, that of neglecting secondary works published since 1875 in 
Holland and America. The result has been a number of errors which are 
likely to puzzle the reader until he reaches the bibliography at the end of 
each volume. Renaut says, for example, that he based his description 
of the Dutch constitution on despatches by La Vauguyon and Yorke. A 
more reliable source would have been Blok’s standard work on the history 
of the Netherlands, or even Edmundson’s recently published text-book. 
Renaut was mistaken in asserting that in the eighteenth century the power 
of the stadholder was derived from articles IX. and XVI. of the Union of 
Utrecht (I. 43). In the year 1579 no provision was made for an official 

‘who would some day be stadholder of all the seven provinces. Renaut 
also makes a mistake in the foot-note on page 42, where the order of 
precedence among the seven provinces is quite wrong. Holland did not 
fight against Spain for fifty years (p. 41), nor were the majority of the 

Dutch people Protestants during this war (p. 43). The number of dele- 

gates to the States General was not fixed (p. 43), and the clergy in the 

province of Utrecht had lost its former political power since the sixteenth 
century (p. 47). On page 70 the strength of the Dutch army and navy 
is exaggerated, while on page 90 the writer overestimates the possible ef- 
fect of the arrival of the Scots Brigade in America. Furthermore, the 

Dutch were not so indifferent toward the Americans in 1776 as Renaut 

alleges (pp. 120 and 134-135). 

Whereas Van Wijk used contemporary pamphlets too extensively, 
Renaut has neglected them almost entirely. On page 256 he refers to an 
anonymous pamphlet and gives a despatch as his source. A more efficient 
method would have been to read the pamphlet itself. The numerous 
pamphlets published in the Dutch Republic from 1775 to 1780 are after 
all an important source of information, for they reflect public opinion in 
that country. Important also is the correspondence of such men as Van 
der Capellen, most of which has been published. Renaut, in contrast with 
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Jameson and Edler, has been careless with his foot-notes; the majority 
of them are inadequate, especially those on pages 67, 79, 383, 392, 403, and 
411 of volume I. It is not sufficient to refer to a certain page in some 
volume of documents, without giving the title of the document in question. 
The reference in the bibliography to Jameson’s well-known article on St. 
Eustatius is surprisingly faulty, for both the title and the author’s name 
are wrongly given. Again, in contrast with several American writers, 
Renaut has not taken proper pains with the spelling of Dutch words. 
On page 8 of each volume he gives the wrong Dutch equivalent for Eng- 
land, France, and States General. Other errors are found om pages 202, 
. 204, 210, 215, and 317 of volume I. It may also be noted that pages 66-70, 
72-74, 162-186, and 188-196 in volume V. are identical with pages 189- 
193, 200-203, 258-282, and 298-306 in volume I. 


A. Hyma. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States concerning the 

Independence of the Latin-American Nations. Three volumes. : 

Selected and arranged by Wiccram R. Mannino, Ph.D. [Pub- 

lications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.] 

(New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. xxxii, 2228. 

$15.00.) | , 

TuIs is a work of the highest importance to students of the diplomatic 
history of the Western Hemisphere. The period covered is from the 
beginning of the movement of independence in 1810 to the dissolution of 
Great Colombia in 1830. The papers, by far the greater part of which 
have never before been published, are conveniently arranged in chrono- : 
logical order under the head of the country of origin. First and most 
important come the communications emanating from Washington. They 
contain no startling revelations, nor will the most careful examination of 
‘ them result in any important revision of accepted views. But they do 
not for this reason lack interest. They include a number of great state 
papers, hitherto but little known, and as a whole they tell an engaging, 
consistent, forceful diplomatic story. The remaining space, about six- 
sevenths of the total, is devoted to communications received in Washing- 
ton from other countries, European as well as Latin-American. Some of 
the European correspondence, relating to Florida, recognition, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the status of Cuba and Porto Rico, has already appeared in 
print. There is enough of the new however to throw all these subjects 
into bolder relief. The correspondence from Latin America is at once 
. the most novel and the most varied in quality. With the exception of a 
number of formal, colorless reports, none of it has previously been made 
public. It comes for the most part from men without experience or 
training in diplomacy. It is unsophisticated, free from finesse. It is 
fresh, genuine, matter-of-fact. Though it is not highly literate, it is 
always informing. Too often it is somewhat discursive, and sometimes it 
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reveals a lack of sympathetic insight. But it is never perverse, nor is it 
ever dull. It will be read throughout the continent with absorbing interest. 

The selection of the documents must have been an arduous undertaking. 
It was necessary, first of all, to examine an enormous mass of correspond- 
ence comprised in more than four hundred manuscript volumes in the 
archives of the Department of State. Then followed the more difficult 
task of making a choice as to what should be included. Assuming that the 
editor was limited as to space, there is little ground for questioning his 
judgment on this point. On the contrary, his selection seems to have been 
made on the whole with a fine discrimination. Another might have made 
a slightly different compilation, but in any case the exclusion of important 
matter would have been inevitable. 

Among the materials excluded were important. documents relating to 
the Panama Congress, such as Clay’s instructions to the delegates of the 
United States, the presidential pronouncements, Sergeant’s letters from 
Mexico, and possibly other correspondence in the archives at Washington: 
Inasmuch as the work was destined to come from the press at the moment 
when the republics of the New World were preparing to celebrate the 
centennial of the Panama Congress, the occasion would have been pe- 
‘culiarly appropriate for the publication of all the documentary material to 
be found on the subject. Other rejected matter, as for example parts at 
least of the voluminous correspondence of Baptis Irvine, who represented 
the United States in Venezuela at a crucial period, should prove quite as 
interesting and as pertinent as much that was included. In certain 
instances gaps occur for which the editor is in no way responsible. Some 
papers appear to have been destroyed in connection with the British 
occupation of Washington in 1814, and others were extracted from the 
archives and never replaced. This was the case with the letters of Joel 
R. Poinsett written from Argentina and Chile between 1810 and 1814. 
They were returned to Poinsett in 1818 by direction of President Monroe, 
and it is possible that they may yet come to light. Even if none of the 
lost correspondence should be found, enough of value could be gleaned 
from the rejected material to form a supplementary volume. With this 
might be included the reports of naval officers, considered by the editor as 
not falling within the scope of the publication. The suggestion may be 
regarded as gratuitous. But it does not imply on the part of the reviewer 
a lack of appreciation of a work which is after all so useful, so well 
conceived, and so splendidly executed. 

: Josera B. Lockey. 


Life and Letters of Rear Adnural Stephen B. Luce, U. S. N. By 
Rear Admiral ALBERT Greaves, U. S. N., LL.D. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. Pp. xii, 381. $4.00.) 
ALL the world loves a sailor, but, though the average American has 
always basked in the deeds of American tars, he has never possessed more 
than the vaguest knowledge of the technical development of the navy. 
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For this reason it happens that Stephen B. Luce, who was a singularly 
important factor in this development, and so recognized by all naval ex- 
perts, and who will ever be a beloved and admired figure in navy tradition, 
has remained practically unknown to his fellow-countrymen, who are so 
beholden to him. It happens too that Luce, though he did more than his 
full duty in war as a junior officer, accomplished his two paramount tasks, 
namely, the introduction of a sound system of training for seamen, and the 
establishment of the Naval War College, in time of peace, when the 
public at large is wont to take little interest in military matters. 

Born in 1827, of a Massachusetts colonial family, at Albany, whither 
his father had shortly before removed, Stephen Bleecker Luce became a 
resident of Washington in his eighth year, and in 1841, four years before 
the establishment of the Naval Academy, was appointed by President Van 
Buren a midshipman in the navy, in which he was destined to serve the 
rest of his life, since, after retirement, he was “an active and interested 
member of the faculty of the War College for a period of nine years”. 

The author rightly enumerates among the characteristics of Admiral 
Luce his complete moral and physical bravery, his intrinsic refinement, 
courtesy, and culture, his love of action and adventure, his aggressiveness 
tempered by a high sense of justice and self-control, his love of tradition’ 
and conservatism, which, however,, was never allowed to influence either 
his quick perception of the path to progress or his determined embarcation 
on that course. His conservatism had its foundations partly in the tradi- 
tions of his blood, Puritan on one side and Dutch on the other, and partly 
because he was bred by the routine of the old-fashioned sailor in sailing 
ships. But, as our author says in his introductory remarks: “ The many 
changes in the material conditions of the Navy during Admiral Luce’s 
sixty-seven years of service never threw him behind. He kept himself 
always just ahead of the crest of the successive waves of progress and 
reorganization that swept over the Navy during what is called the transi- 
tion period which followed the two decades of stagnation and demoraliza- 
tion succeeding the Civil War. ‘ His horizon was always ahead of him.’” 

Luce firmly believed that a sailor could be made only at sea in sailing 
ships, and upon that doctrine, that the efficiency of the navy would be a 
hundred per cent. increased if every officer and man were a trained sea- 
man, his new training’ system was founded. It was but a wholesome 
growth of the interest out of which grew his book on Seamanship, his 
especial talents as a ship-handler under sail unusually qualifying him for 
this work. It is the strict truth to say that Luce completely changed the 
character of the American naval seaman, who, when Luce entered the navy, 
and for many years after, was, as Admiral Staunton says in the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings (May, 1926), of the “ beach comber ” 
variety. “We older officers all remember the type—gallant, brave, loyal, 
good sailors aloft, but victims of drink—reliable in the absence of alcohol, 
but unreliable in its presence; . . . men who had spent their lives at sea, 
who had no traditions of home, no trace of home influence, many of them 
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foreigners.” It was a period of hard drinking and hard fighting in the 
service, “ when men were allowed to go ashore only at long intervals, and 
were brought back to their ships sodden with liquor, maimed and bruised 
and insensible, and were hoisted over the side like so much beef” 
(Gleaves). Few of the crews of those days could read or write. This 
was the deplorable state of things when Luce set himself the arduous job 
of cleaning up the American sailor, physically and morally. He saw at 
once the necessity of training him by some methodical plan, and, while his 
efforts characteristically attracted but little attention at first, his ideas 
gradually took hold and became the fixed policy of our Navy Department, 
with the result that practically no foreigners now serve in the American 
navy, and that even “raw recruits are developed into men of self-respect 
and independent character, with a sense of fearless devotion to duty ”. 

Many years before his death (1917) Luce had the richly earned satis- 
faction of watching the harvest of his efforts, significantly described by 
Admiral Staunton (see above) in the following incident: “I saw twenty 
years ago a large body, several hundred bluejackets, from the squadron in 
which I was serving, following one of the chaplains about over the 
Acropolis at Athens and listening to his descriptions of the monuments 
and glories of ancient Greece. Observers—not Americans but foreigners 
—thought it a most remarkable thing for sailors to do.” 

Though a religious man, Luce was devoid of cant. He was an enthu- 
siastic advocate of wholesome sports for sailors; in fact he regarded them 
as an important part of his system, as a stimulus to morale. The writer 
remembers hearing some American tars who fought at Santiago stress the 
effect of the sporting spirit among the several gun-crews of the same ship, 
who were not only trying to send the enemy to the bottom, but also to 
make a better record than their mates in the next turret. It is this spirit 
among American sailors, largely due to Admiral Luce, which has never 
been understood by foreigners, who freely prophesied in 1898 that the 
American sailors would refuse to fight and even desert at the first crack 
of an enemy gun. 

The admiral’s second most important task, the establishment of the 
Naval War College at Newport, was in many ways a more difficult one. 
Whereas there was no great opposition to his proposed reform in the 
training of the personnel of the navy, the proposal to erect a kind of post- 
graduate college for officers ran counter to all the old-fogyism in the 
service, which could not understand how such a lover of sails and sheets as 
Luce could allow himself to be carried away with their very opposite, the- 
ory and science. He himself, in one of his War College lectures, has told 
how the idea crystallized in his mind. It was in 1865. “Charleston fell 
into our hands just as General Sherman said it would, by severing her 
communications. There was, then, I learned, such a thing as a military 
problem, and there was a way of solving it; or what was equally important, 
a way of determining whether or not it was susceptible of solution. The 
lessons to be drawn from this experience are that the Secretary of the 
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Navy should have, if only in justice to himself, a staff of naval experts to- ` 
lean upon, that this staff should be attached to and made a part of his . 
office, and be under his immediate supervision; and that the members of 
this staff should be prepared for staff duty by a special course of study. 
In other words, the Civil War demonstrated conclusively the necessity of 

_a War College and a general staff. We have the one; let us now have the 
other without more ado.” | 

“ Thus A says Admiral Gleaves (p. 102), “ was conceived the idea of 
the War College, but it was twenty years before it became a reality; and: 
then only by perseverance that never faltered. A Naval War College was 
Luce’s goal, and through years of rebuffs and discouragement he never 
desponded. “ As was said of Lord Fisher, he made his way with extra- 
ordinary independence of mind and directness of aim through obstacles 
that lay in his path from those who had no political backing and no 
conventional arts. He réspected nothing that was old because it was old, 
and he feared nothing that was powerful because it was powerful.” 

As to the success of this, his second great accomplishment, it is enough 
to say that the Naval War College is the admiration of the world. The- 
effect of the absence of such an institution in time of emergency can easily 
be seen by reading of the flounderings of the British Admiralty during 
the World War. 

It must have been a delightful task to write the life of a man like Luce, 
and Admiral Gleaves has turned out an uncommonly readable and illu- ` 
minating book. | 

| Epwarp BRECK. 


White Servitude in Pennsylvania, Indentured and Redemption Labor 
in Colony and Commonwealth. By CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia : Jenn Joseph McVey. 1926. Pp.» 


vi, 330. $450.) 

Tats book should be welcomed by all students of American colonial 
history, for the subject under consideration is far moré important than the — 
scanty supply of organized literature now in our libraries would indicate. 
It is now more than twenty-five years since anything approaching a sys- 
tematic account of indentured labor has been published. At that time 
three monographs, following one another within a few years, were pub- 
lished describing this form of labor in the three colonies in which it was 
most important: Virginia was treated by Ballagh, Pennsylvania by Geiser, 
and Maryland by MacCormac; but the limited edition of the study on 
‘Pennsylvania has since been exhausted and the present volume is therefore 
especially timely, for in that colony the institution of indentured service 
formed. a more important part of the economic system than in any other 
colony or state: And Dr. Herrick’s book is by far the most compre- 
hensive, thorough, and exhaustive study that has yet appeared. And well 
it may be, for the author tells us that it has been in process of formation 


and development for twenty-eight years, that “it has been twice rewritten ` 
* 
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in its entirety. Some parts of it have been written four times. It has 
become an intimate, almost sacred, part of the writer’s life ”. 

Moreover it is more than an account of indentured service; it is a 
complete sketch of the founding of a settlement colony. The original 
grant to William Penn, the concessions to the settlers, the propaganda to 
attract settlers, the laws that governed the immigrant and the servant, the 
network of laws that governed contracts, the sale and marriage of serv- 
ants, and the relation of the whole system to the mother country, to the 
Revolution, and to the final separation, are all adequately described. 

The colonial problem of Pennsylvania was somewhat different from 
that of the Southern colonies where slavery was the principal form of 
labor. The English, Scottish, Irish, and German immigrants who settled 
in Pennsylvania began manufactures early. It was settled after the 
initial difficulties in New World colonization had been overcome and this 
fact no doubt had its influence in perpetuating this form of servitude for 
more than a century after the founding of Pennsylvania. It was in part 
to satisfy the demand of an industrial community with diversified produc- 
tion that the indentured labor system here assumed such proportions. One 
reason for its continuance in Pennsylvania was the sentiment that was 
here formed against slavery but which tolerated this milder form of 
servitude as a necessary evil. In fact the people of Pennsylvania were 
the first to oppose slavery; it was in a German Quaker meeting in 1688 
that the first anti-slavery memorial was issued; and this agitation against 
slavery and the importation of negroes was a constant source of friction 
between the colony and the mother country from the beginning of the 
settlement until the Declaration of Independence. But the institution of 
white servitude continued in Pennsylvania until about 1820, when it died 
a natural death. In the struggle between the two systems—slavery and 
indentured labor—the former triumphed because life service was cheaper 
and better adapted to the economic needs of the South. After the long 
agitation against slavery had ended in the conflict that left such deep 
wounds upon the social and economic life of America, and the historian 
came to place his estimate upon the past, it was but natural that the more 
violent form of human misery should receive undue attention to the 
neglect of the milder system of bound service. Dr. Herrick’s work 
should do much to give the future historian material for a better balanced 
account of the labor question in our early history. 

The volume is well annotated, with numerous quotations from, refer- 
ences to, and photographs of original material from American archives 
and the Public Record Office in London. Fifty-four pages are devoted to 
appendixes containing extracts from laws, sources, bibliographies, illustra- 
tive material, and an appendix. 

Karu F. GEISER. 
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History of North Carolina. By Samuer A’Court Asne, LL.D. 
Volume II. From 1783 to 1925. (Raleigh: Edwards and 
Broughton. 1925. Pp. xv, 1449, 19. $9.50.) f 
Tuose who know Captain Ashe can only feel admiration for the long : 

period of devotion he has shown to the history of his native state. It 

has been a persistent and loyal labor of love, inspired by the determination 
to give North Carolina a complete and patriotic history, which she did not 

have before his work was done. In view of this condition the work is a 

state blessing. It makes it at last possible to turn to its ample pages and 

find what happened in most of the incidents of North Carolina history, 
and that is something that could not be done in the past. His work has 
been done with commendable industry and his statements are trustworthy. 

From his own point of view the book is good history. 

In these days histdries are written for two principal purposes. They 
are designed .to serve as storehouses of information out of which other 
writers mine precious metals, or they are written to supply to serious- 
minded men interesting and informing reading that ministers to -the 
culture of the individual and the promotion of a general knowledge of the 
experience of the men of the past. Captain Ashe’s book must be measured 
by these two standards. It may serve the future historian through the 
discovery of new information and the correct interpretation of facts; or it 
may reveal what is the true significance of North Carolina as a state 
among the states and make the reader understand it. 

It may be that Captain Ashe ‘wrote with the idea that his book would 
serve each of these ends. If so, he has not succeeded; for he has not 
produced a striking or very original study of North Carolina history, nor 
has he presented us an attractive popular history. .This does not mean 
that he has not introduced into his pages a mass of facts, nor does it mean 
that his sentences are not pleasant reading. As an old newspaper man he 
has the faculty of. writing clearly what he attempts to say. But to fill the 
requirement of a people’s history he should have organized his materials 
better, making his chapters topical, and striking for a general and signifi- 
cant characterization of North Carolina. The wonderful progress of the 
state in later times has grown out of the liberation of the energies of thé 
class that had a middle position in the years of slavery. It is the upward 
reaching of the new, democracy, now in its second generation since the 
Civil War, that has remade the industrial life of the state into the simili- 
tude of other American states and in doing so has given North Carolinians 
aspirations they never before entertained. To the reviewer it seems that 
the author is oblivious of this important fact. . 

The method he has followed may be called panoramic. He unfolds a 
screen, running it off section by section, with a neat and pleasant picture 
painted on each section, each coming chronologically, and each presented 
with little relation to the thing that went before. In reading the book 
the reviewer has received many pleasant impressions. He has learned that 
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things have happened and he has had before his eyes the names of many 
worthy men, with little glimpses of their activities. But for him as a 
new scene rolls on the screen the preceding always rolls off. In the end 
he is forced to reflect that he has not learned a great deal about North 
Carolina as a community. It must be that this state, like others, had poli- 
cies that grew one out of the other and gave character to her history. He 
would have been glad if these policies had been presented as phases of the 
state’s history, political, social, industrial, literary, and what not. 

Captain Ashe is evidently most interested in the phase of North Caro- 
lina history that deals with the Civil War, in which he was himself an 
active participant. Fully conscious of the eminent part the state took in 
that struggle he has set out to relate it without stint, and without boasting. 
He puts the contribution of the state to the Confederate armies at one 
hundred twenty-five thousand, “a number larger than her voting 
strength”. She gave more men to the Confederacy than any other Con- 
federate state by 22,942. Accepting his estimate that the entire Con- 
federate army contained only six hundred thousand men, we see that the 
state furnished more than one-fifth of them. He follows these men in 
all their campaigns with a loving glance and ample tribute. He does the 
same for the state’s contribution to the American Expeditionary Forces in 
the World War. For this act of devotion few will blame him. 

His warm spirit dwells with equal emphasis on the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. He sees them from the Southern standpoint, perhaps not enough 
from the other side as well; for Reconstruction had its two sides, as all 
other questions have. On the side of the men who tried to impose on the 
South an unnatural form of government there was a great deal that was 
bad, but there was something good, too; and the historian who has 
detachment will find and describe it. Captain Ashe does not conceal his 
feelings in the matter. 

Joun S. BASSETT. 


A History of Louisiana: Wilderness, Colony, Province, Territory, 
State, People. By Henry E. Cuampers. Three volumes. 
(Chicago and New York: American Historical Society. 1925. 


Pp. xv, 727, lxv; 395; 388. $35.00.) 

Desrrre numerous defects this is an interesting and useful book. It 
would have been much more interesting and infinitely more useful had the 
effort and money expended on volumes II. and III. been utilized in per- 
fecting volume I. This contains, besides preface and introduction, a 
narrative of Louisiana history to the election of Governor Fuqua (1924); 
an appendix, containing a list of Louisiana officers in the Confederate 
army, a sketch of General LeJeune of the Marine Corps, an alphabetical 
list of Louisiana authors, and the rather inadequate index for all three 

1 It is important that readers should be made aware that there is no connection 


between the publishing house which has seen fit to assume this name and the 
American Historical Association. En. 
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volumes. The other two volumes are a sort of “ Who's Who in Louisi- 
ana”. Both the inclusions and the omissions engender the suspicion that 
most of the subjects paid a certain sum to have their “ write-ups” in- 
‘cluded, with an additional fee for a portrait. How else can one explain a 
full-page picture of a lad who died soon after entering college? As these 
sketches are thrown together without any system, alphabetical, chronologi- 
cal, geographical or other, these two volumes are well-nigh useless. 

While the frequent repetition of such moving-picture captions as 

“Came a time”, “ Return we now ”, etc., is rather monotonous, the style 
of volume I. is interesting and usually clear, though often rather florid. 
In the main this volume is an accurate account of the development of 
- Louisiana from wilderness to state. Such chapters as America’s First 
Melting Pot, Early Government in Louisiana, Early Colonial Industries, 
Life when the State was Young, Schools and Lotteries, etc., are particu- 
larly interesting and useful. | 

Louisiana’s contributions to civilization are summarized in the intro- 
duction. One is surprised to find that while Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
and Brander Matthews are claimed for Louisiana, by virtue of having 
been born in New Orleans, no mention is made of such genuine and 
eminent Louisianians as the historian Gaillard Hunt, the diplomat James 
‘ B. Eustis, the scientists Chaillé, Matas, and Coatés. 

Some of the more glaring errors call for a word. Jay’s fruitless nego- 
tiations (1785-1787) with Gardoqui are ‘referred to (p. 350) as “the 
great John Jay treaty”. Chapters LIX. and LX. are a futile attempt to 
rehabilitate the reputation of the unsavory James Wilkinson. Mr. Cham- 
bers seems to think that there has been a conspiracy to besmirch this lily of 


_patriotism. All the obloquy, he avers, arose from Wilkinson’s purely ` 


Pickwickian oath of allegiance to Spain, when Wilkinson was a private 
trader in Kentucky. Apparently the author is not familiar with the results 
of the researches of Professor Cox in the. Spanish archives, which re- 
vealed that Wilkinson, while commander of the American troops in the 
Southwest (1804), solicited and accepted a pension from the Spanish 
authorities in West .Florida, promising to ascertain and reveal to them 
the plans of President Jemerson (American Historical Review, XIX. 
794-812). 

Since the occasional foot- notes cite only a few of the sources used, it 
is regrettable that there is no bibliography. The reader would like to 
know, for example, just what documents constitute the basis of thé ex- 
cellent account of the “ Colfax riot”. Again, the absence of a bibliogra- 
phy and the lacunae in the list of Louisiana authors leave one wondering : 
if Mr. Chambers has deliberately ignored such works as Fleming’s W. T. 
Sherman as College President and Lonn’s Reconstruction in Louisiana 
after 1868. 

.The press-work is only mediocre. While a few of the illustrations in 
volume I. are purely imaginative, most of them are authentic and useful. 
Typographical errors abound, the worst being the title of the picture on 
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page 128, which is given as “ The old Place d’Arms [sic] of [sic] Drill 
Ground ”, instead of Place d’Armes or Drill Ground. 


Mitepce L. BONHAM, JR. 


History of Ohio. By CHartes B. GALBREATH. Five volumes. 
(Chicago: American Historical Society. 1925. Pp. hi, 710, 832, 
464, 464, 466. $35.00.) : 

One concludes the examination of this work with the feeling that the 
publishers are misrepresenting their product, in the name the organization 
has taken, in the title given the work, and in attributing it to the pen of 
Mr. Galbreath. In the first place a firm engaged in publication for profit 
has taken a name—‘ The American Historical Society ”—which implies 
an association of historical scholars. By the choice of a name closely re- 
sembling that of the American Historical Association it is probable some 
purchasers were deceived as to the character of the publication.1 In the 
second place the title of the work—History of Ohio—is misleading. Of 
the five volumes three are composed of brief sketches of living citizens 
of Ohio or of those recently deceased. This use of biographical sketches 
as a device for marketing a so-called history has been repeatedly employed 
in Ohio. Finally the historical portions are the product of several pens, 
without much evidence of’ editorial supervision. For example, in the 
section of the first volume devoted to the Colonial and Revolutionary Pe- 
riod is a chapter written by President Morgan of Antioch College to 
describe the work which has been accomplished in the Miami Conservancy 
District for flood control as a result of the flood of 1913. It is true 
President Morgan was the chief engineer of the Miami Conservancy 
District and therefore particularly qualified to write upon this subject. 
Some other contributed articles are not without some historical value 
because of the author’s experience. There is one by William C. Mills, 
director of the Archaeological and Historical Society, on the archaeology 
of Ohio; another by Harry C. Shetrone, curator of archaeology for the 
same society, on the Indian history of Ohio; an article by O. T. Corson, a 
former state superintendent of schools, on the Ohio Public Schools; and a 
brief one by” Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton on the Woman’s Suffrage 
Movement. It is difficult to believe that the incorporation in Mrs. Upton's 
chapter of a story of an illiterate colored woman and that person’s speech 
on Woman’s Rights was a part of Mrs. Upton’s contribution. Whether 
or no, it illustrates a tendency to resort to the bizarre in the choice of 
subjects, or to appeal to the reader’s love of the sensational. The appor- 
tionment of space in the narrative is often fantastic. One of the best 
chapters, apparently the work of Mr. Galbreath, that on Ohio in the War 
of 1812, a.chapter which shows some little evidence of familiarity with 
recent historical writing and which is written in a praiseworthy tone of 
fairness, is marred by the insertion of a five-page account (a fifth of the 


1 See note on p. 143- 
AM, HIST. REY., VOL, XXXII.—I0. 
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space given to the war) of the execution of one of,Perry’s seamen for 
desertion. In the chapter on the Mexican War the author devotes one 
page toa meagre statement of the causes of the war, four to regimental 
records, and three to the case of Victor Gilbreath, a bugler from Ohio. 
The Gilbreath case, that of a soldier executed for a breach of discipline, 
is a relic of Whig propaganda against the war. As here employed it may 
interest curious readers, it can not possibly serve a useful purpose in the 
history of the Mexican War. Wars and incidents of adventure dragged 
out from old histories and quoted in wearisome detail occupy a dispro- 
portionate place. Ohio’s part in the anti-slavery movement receives the 
emphasis it would have had a generation or two ago. There is the old 
exaggeration of the influence of the slavery clause in the Ordinance of 
1787. “In view of the fact that John Brown was for the most of his life 
a resident of Ohio” the author chooses to give fifty-five pages to his 
activities, for the most part in Kansas and Virginia. The Ohio canals are 
put off with less than two pages of scattered statements. One more case 
will illustrate the methods of composition and of the handling of historical 
evidence. There is a chapter on the origin and authorship of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787; more than half is a compilation of the opinions of others, 
in every case from sources easily accessible. 

Galbreath’s History of Ohio will not add to’ the author’s creditable 
‘record as a worker in Ohio history. In most respects it is a hasty, un- 
organized, uncritical compilation. The acknowledgments in the preface 
and the internal evidence as to the.nature of the work leave the impression 
that Mr. Galbreath had little share in the actual compilation and still less 
in the editorial supervision. The fact that such a publication can find a 
profitable market is monumental evidence of the backwardness of Ohioans 
in writing their own state’s history of in standards for the books which 
shall have a place in their libraries. Historians of Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Indiana must wonder what is the matter with Ohio. 
Mr. Galbreath thinks that it is a remarkable tribute to a certain Ohio 
history that no effort was made to supplant or supplement it for forty 
years. May not this same fact, and others which might be cited in an 
account of the histories of Ohio, be an evidence of the low state of 
culture in the oldest community of the Old Northwest? 


ELBERT J. BENTON. 


Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest. By Grant FOREMAN. 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark. 1926. Pp. 349. $6.00.) 


THE book suggests a three-reel motion-picture film of the southwest 
frontier of the United States from 1817 to 1847, with a brief introductory 
glimpse of the period preceding 1817. Set against the background of Fort 
Gibson and Fort Smith there are commercial possibilities for the film 
world in its 350 pages. Across the screen would pass such personages as 

Washington Irving, Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, Zachary Taylor, 
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Jefferson Davis, John Howard Payne, Francis Scott Key, Thomas Nuttall, 
George Catlin, Captain Bonneville, General Henry Leavenworth, Colonel 
A. P. Chouteau, Albert Pike, Colonel Henry Dodge, Colonel Stephen 
Watts Kearny, Colonel Mathew Arbuckle, and with them such frontier 
Indian figures as Black Hawk, Sequoyah, John Ross, Clermont, and Black 
Beaver. : 

Outside of the notables in the picture would appear that’ splendid 
galaxy of then unconquered plains Indian tribes: Osage, Pawnee, 
Comanche, Kiowa, with others still further in the background, and with 
the Cherokee and Creek migrations crossing the Mississippi river and 
piling up against the horizon of western plains. 

The United States undertook, in the Southwest, to solve a threefold 
problem of extreme difficulty in the period covered: to pacify the wild 
plains Indians; to project upon their border a forced migration of 60,000 
Indians from east of the Mississippi; to control the Texas-Mexico situa- 
tion in a manner satisfactory to its own people. i 

In other books are many snapshot pictures of the southwestern fron- 
tier. Mr. Foreman’s achievement is the production of a series of pictures 
making a complete story of persons and events in that region for the 
period assigned. His materials are largely drawn from the original 
sources in the archives at Washington, and he is quite evidently embar- 
rassed by the wealth of them for his one-volume story. Since there is too 
much to present in full he has emphasized striking episodes, such as the 
bloody feud between the Osage and the Pawnee-Kiowa-Comanche alliance ; 
the ventures of Sam Houston into frontier politics and war; the miseries 
of the Colonel Henry Dodge expedition; the first peace with the plains 
tribes; the elements of Indian trade and the beginnings of navigation and 
of agriculture. Mingled with the main current of his story are items of 
important scientific information needed to-day by the weather prophet, the 
medical profession, the botanist, zoologist, ethnologist, and sociologist in 
their studies. Samples of these items are the self-support in building and 
in agriculture of frontier military commands; the years of great rainfall 
and of severe winters; the destructive flies (probably the familiar green- 
head) which destroyed cavalry commands; the habits of prairie chickens 
and passenger pigeons; the malarial fever which smote the early military 
expeditions; the status of relations between the wandering wild men of 
the plains and their red neighbors passing into the farm phase of Indian 
life. 

One of the most important threads of information in Mr. Foreman's 
book for the historian and ethnologist of Indian tribes in the central and 
northern plains is found in his discussion of the name “ Pawnee” and the 
location of these people and their cognate tribes. The statement on page 
116 that the name “ Pawnee” was applied generally to the prairie Indians 
of the Southwest sheds new light, if true, on the Coronado ‘and other 
expeditions. The relations of the four Pawnee bands living in Nebraska 
with their relatives the Wichita and with their enemies of the Southwest 
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‘is. especially interesting. The statement that the Pawnee of the Platte 
ravaged the Kickapoo tribe living on the Canadian border, and that the-Ki- 
owa secured brass buckets prior to 1833 by trading with the Pawnees who 
secured them from white traders in the Platte region, are both of special ` 
interest. Coronado reports the Quivira Indians as living in grass houses. 
Mr. Foreman shows that corn-stalks were also used in the construction of 
Wichita homes. í - 

There are some errors, esheets mistakes which should not, have 
got by. The most important error from the historian’s point of view is” 
found on page 17, where the old account of the Spanish expedition under 
Colonel (not captain) Villasur is printed (as drawn from secondary 
writers) indicating that Villasur’s command was destroyed by the Mis- 
souri Indians in what is now Saline county, Missouri. This old version 
of Villasur’s objective and place òf destruction (derived from French 
frontier rumor and tradition) is now completely superseded by accurate 
information derived from the Spanish archives, in part by Baron Marc de 
Villiers of Paris and published in the Journal de la Société des América- 
nistes at Paris in 1921, and in part by the researches of Dr. A. B. Thomas 
of the University of California. The first of these documents was trans- 
latéd by the writer of this review and first published in America in 1923. 
The second was first printed in the Nebraska History Magasine in 1925. 
. These two documents show beyond any doubt that the Villasur expedition 
never went to Missouri; that it reached the valley of the Platte in Central 
Nebraska in August, 1720, and was there destroyed by Otoe and Pawnee 
warriors. 

Ann E. SHELDON, 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Historiaa and Historical Evidence. By Allen Johnson, Professor 
of American History, Yale University. (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926, pp. 179, $2.00.) This attractive little book on historical 

, methodology was prepared for future writers of history and also for the 
intelligent reading public which would like to know how to discriminate 
«between histories and histories (preface). The “physiology” is neces- 
sarily and avowedly Bernheimische, but the author has his own accent, 
catchy, recent illustrations, the new psychology, and an easy and zestful 
manner of writing. The book is so E EOE that one may be sure the 
author enjoyed doing it. 

_ Technically speaking the volume resents Hide ‘stresses Kritik, 
touches on Auffassung, and ignores Darstellung. The author’s preference 
is for chapters VI. and VIT, the Nature of Historical Proof and theaUse’ 
of Hypotheses, where the “ psychology of perception and testimony” is 
drawn upon. He makes it clear that the historian can never reach mathe- 
matical certainty but only a high degree of probability (p. 141) and that 
he makes free use of hypotheses. Following the more sceptical principles 
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of Langlois and Seignobos, the author criticizes Bernheim for his willing- 
ness to accept the testimony of a single, unexceptionable witness which 
fits into “dem uns sonst bekannten allgemeinen Zusammenhang der 
Thatsachen ” (Lehrbuch, 1908, p. 533; not p. 368 as the text avers on page 
145, note). The author argues his point cogently and helpfully (pp. 145- 
146), but really overdoes it, for Bernhéim guards his position most care- 
fully (pp. 533-536). Moreover, if an author who deceives us once is 
rightly suspect (p. 81), is nothing to he conceded to one who has never 
deceived us? Contrariwise, Mr. Johnson seems a bit unsceptical in the 
confidence he reposes in public documents (p. 149). 

Chapter V., the Evolution of Method, is not essential, but it will help 
to interest an intelligent novice in the fascinating ancestry of the problems 
of methodology. In the brief list of writings in English space might have 
been found for Henry Johnson's remarkable chapter I., What History is, 
in his Teaching of History (New York, 1915). 

Some slips of author or printer have been caught. The Rerum Britan- 
nicarum .. . Scriptores are faultily cited (p. 16). G. J. Voss (p. 101, 
note), Ch. de Smedt (p. 129), Ernst Bernheim (p. 137) are given. in- 
` correctly. . Propädeutik is misspelled (p. 126, note). The form of foot- 
notes (e.g., pp. 82, 84) should be standardized. Things-in-themselves-are 
not supposed to stimulate anything (p. 141). The Bible does not say 
that where your treasure is there shall your heart be also. 

Nonobstante, this is a learned, witty, and stimulating book. It should 
be put into the hands of all graduate students in history. Undergraduate 
majors ought to be required to read it and professors should run through 
it of an evening when the pipe is drawing well. : 
G. C. SELLERY. 


History and Historical Problems. By Ernest Scott, Professor of 
History in the University of Melbourne. (Melbourne, Oxford University 
Press, 1925, pp. 219, 6d.) .Those familiar with Professor Scott’s Short 
History of Australia will not be surprised to find in this volume the same 
attractive, vivid style and fine scholarship that characterize the earlier 
work. It consists substantially of a series of lectures given to audiences 
made up largely of history teachers, and deals with topics of general 
interest such as the purpose of history, the principles of historical inquiry, 
and the relation of history to geography, physical science, education, and 
patriotism. Upon these and many other kindred problems, the author 
presents his reflections and observations in a manner calculated not.only 
to awaken the interest, but to clarify the thinking and sober the judgment 
of the reader. : 

‘lis comments are marked not so much by novelty as by sound sense 
and judiciousness. He finds it easy to shift his point of view and con- 
sider a question from several different angles. The various aspects of a 
subject, as, for example, the great-man theory of history, the amount. of 
space to be given to wars, or how much the political factor should be 
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weighted, are given consideration with extraordinary impartiality. No 
claim is made, however, to complete freedom from bias. “To be alto- 
gether unbiassed ”, he writes, “is.to be negative. . . . The test of depend- 
ableness, indeed, is not the absence of bias, but the presence of good faith. 
. . . It is this good faith which makes sound history, not the dehumanizing 
of the historian by making him deciduous in respect to opinions, feelings, 
sympathies, and aversions.” f 

-© By weaving into the discussion many apt quotations (for which 
happily exact references are given) much of the best thought of previous 
writers on the topics treated is brought together in brief compass. As a 
whole the volume will serve as a useful introduction to historical studies 
and a stimulus to the writer and teacher of history. 
‘ H. P. GALLINGER. 


Saturated Civilisation. By Sigmund Mendelsohn. (New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1926, pp. xix, 180, $1.75.) The cyclical theory of his- 
torical change propounded by Greek philosophers and reappearing from 
time to time in the writings of thoughtful scholars is a familiar and at- 
tractive theory. Mr, Mendelsohn restates this theory in his book Satu- 
rated Civilization and maintains that our present industrial machine- 
culture is at a surfeit of material progress and is approaching a stage of 
saturation which is the first step toward decay. 

Modern civilization is unlike earlier cultures in that it is practical and 
rational. Compared with the degradation of laboring masses in the 
Middle Ages, the working classes of our Western civilization show greatly 
improved status. Expanding trade and commerce, constitutional govern- 
ment, popular suffrage, compulsory education, and trade-unionism have 
invested labor with power and prestige. But the elevation of labor has 
impaired economic productivity to an extent which genius for mechanical 
invention has not been able to offset because the invention of each new 
labor-saving device, far from displacing labor, does in the long run in- 
crease the demand for labor by opening up auxiliary fields of production. 
Our.system of transportation is over-expanded, credit is over-extended, 
and the high tension of industrial life has over-strained our social and 
economic organization. The limit of mechanical inventiveness has been 
attained because no fundamental improvements in mechanical principles 
have been made. Natural resources are being exhausted and human 
energy has turned to the production of non-essentials, luxuries, and 
material indulgences. The beginnings of social deterioration are seen in 
relaxation, shorter hours of labor, and increased leiSure. 

The book is useful and stimulating as a challenge to that superficial 
optimism which currently regards our present social order as the be-all 
and the end-all of human attainment. There is much repetition in the 
book. Evidence supporting the author’s hypothesis is not well organized 
and he misses entirely many significant sources of evidence which would 
support his theory. The book does not bear favorable comparison with 
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Flinders Petrie’s compact but logical argument from historic facts which 
in his Revolutions of Civilisations he presents to support the same sort of 
theory in which Mendelsohn is interested. 

i l F. STUART CHAPIN. 


Rankes Begriff der Weltgeschichte. Von Gerhard Masur. [Beiheft 
6 der Historischen Zeitschrift] (Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 
1926, pp. 133, 5-80 M.) Ina brief introduction, Masur discusses the difi- 

` culties inherent in the conception of “ Weltgeschichte ”, and in the pres- 
entation of a history of world-history writing. He follows this with a 
sketch of the development of “ Weltgeschichte” from the beginning of 
Christian thought to the time of Ranke. . The remaining two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of Ranke’s ideas in regard to world-history. 
For students who find some difficulty in coming to close quarters with 
current discussions of the problems of historiography in German writers, 
this book may be recommended as a clear and succinct statement of 
fundamental ideas. The “ Einleitung ” should, in particular, be of service 
to those whose philosophical training has been limited. 

The compression of the discussion in Masur’s book rules out the 
possibility of making either an epitome or a criticism of his argument in a 
brief space. As a substitute, attention may be called to one or two points 
of particular interest. The author points out (p. 111) that Ranke -did 
not make use of the concept of evolution. This was not because he failed 
to recognize the interest in the conceptions of development set forth by 
Herder or Hegel, but because for him they possessed no absolute validity. 
In direct opposition to the emanistic ideas of Herder, Savigny, and Grimm, 
he emphasized the fact that states do not grow like organisms, but that, 
for the most part, their form is dependent upon historical circumstances, 
and on the character of historical individuals. It is well to remember, in 
presence of discussions going on at the present time, that the background 
of Ranke’s effort to state “ what it was that actually happened” was the 
existence of a type of “history ” which rested upon the abstract method 
of genetical analysis. Jee 

The conflict in Ranke’s work between the idealistic and scientific 
tendencies in the thought of his time is brought out in another significant 
statement (p. 127), “Ranke’s world-history ”, Masur says, “is the last 
great historical presentation in which we find Christian thought expressed 
in its relation to the basic philosophical concepts of German idealism. At 
the same time, it-is the first world-history in which the attempt is made to 
buildup an historical continuity empirically, taking into consideration the 
results of the development of historical studies. From the diversity of 
these two basic elements arise the contradictions which we believed we 


ought not to conceal. . . . In Ranke, historical science (Wissenschaft), in 
its purest and strongest form, was permeated with a religious and philo- 
sophical content. . .. Unconsciously, Ranke’s world-history owes its 


teleological continuity to a cement of super-historical conceptions.” 


Be Jad: 
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History of ‘Arithmetic. By: Charles. Louis Karpinski; Professor. of 
Mathematics, University of Michigan. (Chicago, Rand, McNally, and 
Company, 1925, pp. xii, 200, $2.00:) This work-will be of interest to the . 
bibliographer, the' teacher of arithmetic, and the student, but to the first 
of these alone will it be of value. The list of American arithmetics pub- 
lished before 1800 is the only one of much importance to appear in ‘print, 
and ‘assuming that more care has been taken in its preparation than is 
‘shown in the rest of the work'it will serve a useful purpose. For the 
bibliographer, too, a considerable number of the facsimiles will be helpful 
despite the fact that most of them are poorly executed. `. 
‘1 For the teacher.of arithmetic, who is in need of precise information 
that he can pass on to his pupils, the book has altogether too many errors 
to be a safe guide. From the considerable list observed by this reviewer 
it is impossible in the space allowed to give more than a random selection. 
For ‘éxample, the Chinese:did not call their computing. rods “ sangi”; if 
by “Chiu-chang ” is meant the well-known Arithmetic in Nine Sections 
(K’iu-ch’ang Suan-shu); Chinese scholars do not ‘generally assign. it to 
the first century B. C., as stated; the.date for Mahavir (p. 45) is a ten- 
tury out of the-waÿ, as the context shows; the Arabs did not enter Spain 
in the year 772 A. D.; the date given to the Treviso arithmetic (p. 110) is 
eight years too early; and “ million” is said to appear -for the first-time in 
print in Borghis work of 1494, aktigagt. it is found-in the Treviso book 
-of 1478. 
t! To'the pupil who Vie a rapid glance at some of the interesting fea- 
tiires in the development of arithmetic, and who will not use it as a work 
of reference, the book will probably: do but little harm. 

Gate à à : à 
-= The Faliscons in Prehistoric Times. By Louise Adams Holland.. 
[Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. V.] 
(Rome, American Academy, 1925, pp. 162. and 13 plates, $2:50.) In à 
littlé district near Mt. Soracte north of Rome lived the ancient Faliscans, 
a' tribe which -obétinately continued to speak a dialéct closely akin to 
Latin even though surrounded by Etruscans for centuries. The first 
scientific search for prehistoric remains of this people was'begun by 
Italian scholars, Pasqui, Cozza, and Mengarelli, a little more than twenty 
years ago; now Miss Holland has gathered together the material available 
‘in this present study. Naturally the work is almost wholly ` concerned 
with burials and objects found in tombs. ve ` 
Although no village or necropolis has been found in the fade studied, 
. itseems evident that the area was already inhabited in the Neolithic and 
‘Bronze periods; but whence the people came no one can say with con- 
fidence. The earliest cemeteries discovered belong to the Iron Age, 
within which the authoress ‘distinguishes three periods. In the first, 
cremation burials alone are found, deposited in pozzi.with local handmade 
pottery of dark ispasto. ‘The second has burials in both possi and fosse. 
The pottery is still of local origin but the wheel begins to be used in its 
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manufacture, while reddish wäre and painted ornaments also have been 
discovered. Inhumation was practised in this period side by side with 
incineration, showing, it is believed, the influence of an immigrating stock, 
which possibly came from the Apennines across the Tiber. In the third 
‘period the trench, often with a chamber attached, becomes the ordinary 
form of tomb, and inhumation the dominant method of burial, without, 
however, driving out incineration. Naturally the objects found in graves 
are now more numerous and elaborate, including imported vases and their 
local imitations. | 

Miss Holland has fortunately been able to illustrate her book in part 
with the Faliscan pottery in the Museum of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Although she has intentionally left out studies of imported objects, 
red-figured pottery, and the later terra-cottas from temples, her book will 
be of interest and value to those who are concerned with the prehistoric 
remains in Italy, until such time as more discoveries and larger studies 
make a more complete account of the Faliscans possible. 

CurrForp H. Moore. 


England. and the World. Arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. 
[Unity Series, VII.] (London, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 268, 
105. 6d.) This volume of the Unity Series begins with the suggestion 
that the megalithic culture of the Avebury and Stonehenge era was con- 
tinuous with that of Iberia, France, and Scandinavia, and that the early 
societies of these regions were outposts of Egyptian and Cretan civiliza- 
tion. | Dr. Carlyle’s suggestive essay on medieval English and Conti- 
nental affinities (to 1500) omits, unfortunately, any discussion of common 
economic traits. The period since 1500 is divided rather arbitrarily into 
centuries; there is a recognition of the many disruptive tendencies, but the 
interdependence and the peaceful relations are emphasized here as. else- 
where in the book. The governing principle of England’s foreign policy 
since the sixteenth century, the balance of power, is curiously described 
as an effort on the part of England to checkmate any Continental power 
which “threatened to annihilate Europe” (Gooch, p. 114). Succeeding 
chapters deal interestingly, though not always convincingly (e.g., see p. 
179), with England’s relations to the New World, to the East, and to 
“backward” peoples. Chapter XI., on England and the League of Na- 
tions, emphasizes the part played by the Empire in laying the foundations 
of internationalism by achieving “so great a variety of combinations 
between local and larger patriotisms ” (Marvin, p. 236). In the conclud- 
ing chapter, a sort of pedagogical appendix, the author looks forward to 
the time when “in a.concrete and perfectly simple manner we shall have 
initiated [among children] the habit of looking over the frontier, and 
scouting for signs of a kindred humanity ” (Gould, p. 244). 

In this quotation and in the name of the series in which the-book 
appears we find by implication the purpose of the authors. The avowed 
object is “ to envisage the unity of European history ” (Carlyle, p. 48) ; to 
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“seek some principle of unity in history” (Grant, p. 76). “The moral 
of our rapid survey is that we are living in a world whose parts are con- 
nected with one another by a thousand visible and invisible threads; .. . 
and that the perils which beset us can only be overcome by the joint 
endeavors of men and women of good will in every land” (Gooch, p- 
152). These conceptions determine the selection and interpretation of 
facts. Some may question the validity of the purpose, but within the lim- 
its of their objective and of the space at their command, the authors have 
produced an excellent volume. 


Witr BOWDEN, 


Trafic Ways about France in the Dark Ages, 500-1150. By Leicester 
Bodine Holland. (Allentown, Pa., H. Ray Haas and Company, 1919, 
pp. v, 99, $2.00.) This is a doctoral dissertation presented to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania. It begins 
with a chapter on Gallo-Roman highways, in which the point is made 
that river traffic in Gaul was far less important than Strabo’s well-known 
description of the country would lead one to suppose, and in which the 
location of the Roman roads is studied. The main portion of the book 
is devoted to a study of the known itineraries of kings and popes, with a 
view to determining as exactly as possible the routes by which they 
travelled. Some, though less, attention is paid to the journeys of pilgrims 
and merchants. Other known travels of the period are for the most part 
neglected. There is a convenient map showing the medieval highways, 
so far as determined, and the journeys of kings and popes are set out 
conveniently in tabular form in an appendix. 

Though the work contains much useful information in convenient 
form, it has some shortcomings which should be noted. One can not help 
objecting to a title which includes the first half of the twelfth century in 
the “dark ages”. More serious is the fact that the scope of the investiga- 
tion is too great to enable it to be accomplished with the thoroughness 
which should characterize a dissertation. The author is hardly the master 
of the secondary literature of his subject (e.g., he takes no account of re- 
cent literature bearing upon pilgrimage routes) and the royal itineraries 
could almost certainly have been made more complete by the use of docu- 
mentary sources. Broad as is the scope embraced by the title, the author 
has not hesitated to extend his survey to routes of travel which lay far 
beyond the confines of France, either medieval or modern. A more limited 
and more exhaustive inquiry would have been preferable. The author 
makes no attempt to do more than locate the traffic ways. He must have 
gathered some fragments of information concerning the condition of the 
roads and the manner of travel upon them, which would have added much 
to the interest of the volume had they been included. 


- au C. W. D. 
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Etude sur les Ministeriales en Flandre et en Lotharingie. Par Fran- 
gois-L. Ganshof, Chargé de Cours, Université de Gand. (Brussels. 
Maurice Lamertin, 1926, pp. 456, 16 M.) The servile retainers technically 
described in medieval Germany as ministeriales have long attracted schol- 
arly interest, and to explain their peculiarities numerous monographs have 
already been published. On the history of this class in the Low Countries 
M. Ganshof now furnishes us with an exhaustive and authoritative study, 
the fruit of research begun when the author first sat in the cours de 
critique of M. Pirenne. 

The method pursued by M. Ganshof is admirable. Following a careful 
definition of the subject in hand, he summarizes the leading opinions that 
have previously been advanced with regard to the ministeriales, particu- 
larly in Germany. Then, coming to his own investigations, he divides his 
materials between Flanders and Lotharingia. Within each. region he 
works out a complete catalogue of the known families of ministeriales, 
and on the basis of the evidence thus marshalled, states his conclusions. 

In the latter connection nothing revolutionary is proposed. M. 
Ganshof gives judgment solidly in support of the “ classic doctrine ”: that 
the ministeriales were originally bondmen, who, because of their personal 
subjection, came to be employed in various official capacities by both lay 
and ecclesiastical lords. Faithful service brought rich reward in landed 
wealth, political power, and social prestige. The strange spectacle was 
then seen of serfs marrying daughters of ancient knightly houses. But 
by this time the servile status of the ministeriales was plainly legal fiction, 
and all distinction between them and the regular nobility quickly faded. 
In Lotharingia this evolution begins during the tenth century and is com- 
pleted by the end of the thirteenth. In Flanders, where social transforma- 
tion was more rapid, all trace of the class is lost before 1200. 

On the whole, M. Ganshof has given us a sound piece of work, clearly 
and judiciously presented.. The volume maintains a high standard of 
workmanship. It contains an index of names, a full table of contents, 
and an excellent bibliography. 

CARL STEPHENSON. 


Anglo-Dutch Relations from the Earliest Times to the Death of Wil- 
liam the Third, being an Historical Introduction to a Dictionary of the 
Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary. By J. F. Bense, Lit.Ph.D. 
(The Hague, M. Nijhoff; London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1924, 1925, pp. Xx, 293, 16s.) This book might fittingly be de- 
scribed as an elaboration of those pages in Allan Cunningham’s Alien 
Immigrants to England that deal with immigrants from the Netherlands. 
For Dr. Bense is chiefly interested in the contribution of Dutchmen to 
English civilization, the part that Englishmen have played in the de- 
velopment of the Low Countries being of minor concern to him. The 

. very nature of his subject-matter led to this one-sided treatment of Anglo- 
Dutch relations, since during the age-long intercourse between the two 
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countries most of the borrowing was done by the English: Weavers, 
arras makers, printers, bookbinders, paper makers, engravers, painters, 
glaziers, gunners, armorers, and several other types of-artisans were 
imported from the continent, mostiy from France and the Netherlands. 
The crown encouraged this immigration of foreign labor, in the face of 
strong opposition by the people, for the concourse of aliens to England 
was a source of increased revenue to the crown, since, apart from the 
trade that it brought to the country and the import and export duties 
derived therefrom, these aliens paid double subsidy and occasionally ‘a 
_ poll tax. But royal greed only added a stimulus, it was not the cause of 

this influx of labor from abroad. The exodus of skilled workmen from 
the Low Countries seems to have been an unbroken tradition from the 
‘days before the Conquest, their armies following in the track of.the raids 
that Angles and Saxons and Frisians undertook from the same shores. - 
Dr. Bense has marshalled the facts of this flow of immigration in an 
imposing array, from the Conquest down to the end of the seventeenth 
century, conscientiously referring the reader for each statement to the 
source of his information. 

Since this book, however, is only part of a larger whole, to which it 
servés as an introduction, the reviewer must ask himself the question 
what bearing Dr. Bense’s survey of Anglo-Dutch relations has on the 
study of Dutch loan-words in English. Dr. Bense’s reason for excluding 
the Old English period from his investigation is given in these words: 
“As.I was aware that, owing to the close affinity of English to Low ` 
Dutch, and especially for lack of evidence, it would be impossible to prove 
that Low Dutch words passed into Old English, I carefully excluded all 
words which appeared to have been recorded before the twelfth century.” 
If that is true—and no student of Germanic philology will deny it—it must 
be equally impossible to prove that Middle English words of supposed Low 
Dutch origin are not part of the Old English literature, which, in its poetry, 
employs an artificial diction and, in its prose, is strongly. influenced by 
Latin models. The real wealth of Anglo-Saxon speech is not revealed 
before the Middle English period, and though Low Dutch has, no doubt, 
added to that wealth, it seems hazardous to attribute to it so large a con- 
tribution as this elaborate introduction seems to imply. The reviewer 
must withhold a definite judgment on this aspect of Dr. Bense’s work until 
his Dictionary of Low Dutch words in English has come from the press. 

A. J. Barnouw. 


The Early English County Court. By William Alfred Morris. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in History, vol. 14, no. 2.] (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1926, pp. x, 89-230, $1.75.) This mono- 
graph of 58 pages of text gives a better rounded view of the thirteenth- 
century county court than Stubbs’s treatment of it in relation to Parlia- 
ment or Maitland’s incomplete.statement of its legal side. Stress is laid., 
on the less-known features: its criminal jurisdiction and extensive 
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amercements, its ordaining impulse controlled by the justices, its use as 
the chief local agent of administrative publicity. Sections touching the 
vital matters of the judgment-finding power and jurisdiction in civil pleas 
~ largely confirm orthodox views. Throughout, there is due emphasis upon 
the shiremote’s “actual and potential democracy” and the belief that 
recent recognition of some attendance of the lower classes (though “ reeve 
and four men” are still in considerable mystery) should bring correspond- 
ing recognition of its importance in “ the political education of English- 
men”. As these more democratic traits, however, especially the “ com- 
mingling ” or “co-operation ” of high and low classes, are mainly demon- 
strable after the Conquest, it seems risky to regard them as inherent, as 
showing the court in a special sense the “cradle of Anglo-Saxon self- 
rule”. Were not shire court and all other agencies being adapted to the 
post-Conquest royal policy of checking officials and serving royal in- 
terests by the use—in juries and in every conceivable way—of the non- 
official many, making their political education a by-product of the medi- 
eval English king’s notion of the best way to govern? There was hardly, 
in 1254 (pp. 141, 142), “a more general application of the procedure and 
principles of 1226” (rather, 1227), as an examination of the summonses 
(Rot. Litt. Claus., II. 212, 213) proves; nor can it be shown that the 
elected knights were “to appear in parliament” in the latter year in any 
other sense than in the former. Again appears (p. 141) the old error of 
the. four discreet “men” from each county in 1213. Part II. consists of 
82 pages of illustrative documents not before printed, including the 
unique county-court roll of Cornwall for 1333. 
A. B. WHITE. 


Louis de Chalon, Prince d'Orange, Seigneur d'Orbe, Echallens, Grand- 
son, 1390-1463. Par Frédéric Barbey. (Paris, Payot, 1926, pp. 396, 10 
fr.) Slowly, through the exploration of local archives, we are coming to 
understand better the later Middle Ages, and students of that period will 
welcome this present scholarly work as an important contribution to that 
understanding. The Archives du Doubs, the neighboring departmental 
and municipal archives, the collections at Paris, Vienna, and Prague 
provided the author with a great many manuscripts inédits bearing upon 
his subject. A quarter of his book is given to documents either sum- 
marized or in full. In the absence of chronicles, the text is based very 
largely upon this unpublished material, providing, consequently, con- 
siderable new information in regard to a man, a personage in his own 
time, whose career in many ways illustrates feudalism in decline. In this 
respect M. Barbey’s study supplements the work of Dognon, Flourac, 
Fournier, and Quicherat. 

` The life of this first of the Burgundian vassals enables us to see the 
Hundred Years War from the feudal point of view. For him it was 
primarily a French partizan struggle in which he did his duty by his 
Burgundian overlord, and sought opportunity for local aggrandizement 
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at the expense of his neighbor and suzerain, the Dauphin, whom ap- 
parently he hoped to replace as ruler of Dauphiné. But when Philip 
the Good made alliance with the English, the Prince of Orange refused 
to support the compact, although continuing actively in the duke’s service. 
Willing as he was to support Burgundy against Charles VII, he was 
also willing to act as vicar for the Emperor Sigismund contrary to the 
ducal interests in Franche Comté. ` 

Even more important than its contribution to political history is the 
impression of decaying feudalism which this biography gives. In many 
ways a baronial career in the fifteenth century seems similar to one in 
the thirteenth; more than twenty years of intermittent, local campaigning, 
a youthful pilgrimage to the Holy Land (apparently in 1415 a trip of 
about twenty weeks), persistent efforts to enlarge his holdings by. mar- 
riages, lawsuits, or force, a pious foundation in penance for sacrilege in 
war, nearly thirty years of feudal administration. Yet at the end we get 
a picture of a vigorous, ambitious, avaricious old man whose long life, 
despite his reputation for wealth, leaves an impression of frustration and 
failure. He is unable to make good his claims to Geneva and Neuchatel ; 
he is forced to resign the imperial viéariate; because of Duke Philip’s 
jealous suspicion he is omitted from the Order of the Golden Fleece; 
he is disastrously defeated at Anthon and spends much of his later life- 
recovering the lands lost by that defeat. It would seem.as if politics in 
his time was too big a game to be played independently by the lesser 
feudal princes. free 

RicHarp A. NEWHALL. 


The Black Book of Winchester. Edited by W. H. B. Bird, M'A, 
from a transcript made by F. J. Baigent. (Winchester, Warren and Son 
Limited, 1925, pp. xx, 241, 12s: 6d.) The Black Book of: Winchester, 
once the property of the corporation of Winchester, has wandered from 
home and is now preserved in the British Museum, where it is known as 
Additional MS. 6036. It is a folio volume of less than a hundred leaves 
of vellum and contains, for the most part, records of the proceedings of 
the corporation of Winchester. It is not, however, an original register. 
Neither is it-a complete record of the proceedings of. the corporation, 
-but rather, to judge from appearances, a handy reference-book for the 
mayor’s use. The entries, which range in date from 1266 to 1546 and are 
written in various hands, are in chronological disorder until the year 
151f is reached, and appear to have been copied into this book from an 
older Black Book and other sources. The editor is inclined to the opinion 
‘that the earlier part of the book was compiled in 1511. 

In the past, the records of English towns have furnished us with 
valuable items of national history. In the present instance, events in the 
kingdom at large scarcely emerge into view except in the case of a letter 
under the signet of Henry IV., announcing the collapse of the Earl of 
Kent’s insurrection and cancelling a previous demand for troops. But 
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the student of municipal institutions will welcome the Black Book of 
Winchester as a valuable addition to his printed material, although the 
picture of town life which it reveals is already familiar. We know of 
old the mayor and the “twenty-four ”, the bailiffs and other lesser dig- 
nitaries, the gild merchant and the craft gilds. We are prepared, too, 
for Winchester’s jealous guarding of its privileges, for its careful regu- 
lation of buying and selling within its gates, and for its gallant struggle 
to keep its streets and watercourses clean and pure in days when sewers 
were few, when householders, unless forbidden, built pigsties even in 
High Street, and when not only dead dogs and dead cats but the butcher’s 
leavings too often found their way into the river. Only in the details is 
the picture novel. What other town records give so delightful a glimpse 
of the mayor off duty as we get from Winchester’s decree that Master 
Webbe, one of the aldermen, “ shall have the little pond of the city term 
of his life, and that he shall make clean and scour the same pond at his 
own costs and charges, and Master Mayor for the time being shall fish 
thereon twice a year, and for his pleasure there to angle at all times”? 

At the end of the volume the editor gives a list of the mayors, bailiffs, 
and recorders of Winchester, so far as their names can be determined, 
during the period covered by the Black Book, and a brief glossary, as 
well as excellent indexes of names and matters. In all respects the book 
is very well edited. And typographically it is a comfort and pleasure to 
the eye. 

Cora L. SCOFIELD. 


A Csech Humanist in the Seventeenth Century, Jan Sictor Rokycan- 
sky, 1593-1652. By Robert Fitzgibbon Young, M.A. (London, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1926, pp. 30, 2s.) | 

A Bohemian Philosopher at Oxford in the Seventeenth Century: 
George Ritschel of Deutschkahn, 1616-1693. [Lecture delivered by the 
same before the Philosophical Union of the Caroline University, Prague, 
October 29, 1924] (London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1925, pp. 24, 2 s.) 
These two pamphlets are carefully supplied with critical and explanatory 
notes. The comparison of the two scholars is interesting. Both are 
driven from their native land, Bohemia, as a result of the political changes 
following the battle of White Mountain, both being Protestant in religion 
and Bohemian patriots in politics. Their reception was friendly enough 
but not always blessed with a sustaining friendship. Rokycansky has the 
harder lot. A poet from boyhood, a student after his exile, at Groningen, 
Heidelberg, and Leiden, his elegiacs stir only a temporary warmth in 
the princes, lord mayors, and the like to whom they are dedicated. Even 
the “ultra-Protestant ” régime of Cromwell does him little good appar- 
ently because he vainly tries to get help in order to return to Holland. 
On the other hand, Ritschel, the student of metaphysics, philosophy, and 
theology, finding himself at home in the Anglican Communion, secures 
a “living” both for himself and for his. son after him, while the great 
Leibnitz praises his scientific attainments. _ 
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Two-thirds of the first pamphlet is filled with the list of Jan Sictor’s 
‘works, published at Prague, later at Groningen and London. References 
to the Bohemian revolt, to the Prince of the Palatinate, and to the foreign 
trade of the city companies (London) appear most important. - 

The appendix for the second study contains full bibliographical ‘notes 
and chapter-titles for Ritschel’s works on metaphysics and ceremonies 
of the Anglican Church as well as his epitaph and Leibnitz’s . famous 
` reference to Ritschel’s learning. 

There are a number of typographical errors which the author has him- 
self noted in the amended copy. Another may be noted: 27 March 1637 
was not the fourteenth anniversary of Charles I.’s accession. 

Together the two pamphlets do open little windows, looking through 
which we may get brief glimpses into the life of the seventeenth century. 

ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 


The Siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683 by Jeremias Cacavelas. 
Edited by F. H. Marshall, M.A., Reader in Classics in the University of 
London. (Cambridge, University Press, 1925, pp. xxiii, 185, 105.) An 
English version of an unpublished translation of a printed original is 
something of a novelty, yet useful, despite the fact, which the editor 
- frankly admits (p. v), that there has been no critical comparison of the 
Greek translation here published with the Italian original at Venice. He 
has, however, drawn some quite justifiable conclusions as to the prejudices 
and objects of the Due Amici, authors of the Italian original. The. 
Greek version and the English translation are printed opposite each other, 
page for page, with folios marked, a useful arrangement, skillfully done. 
References and notes afford a wide survey of the contemporary accounts. 
The original Italian was used by various historians. That this Greek 
text was produced in Bucharest is an implication that that city was become ` 
a centre of Greek culture. ~ _ 

The narrative is diffuse and somewhat duplicative. Yet the story un- 
folds itself well. At a few points clearness is sacrificed slightly for. 
chronological order. The first siege of Vienna (1529), however, began 
on September 26, not some two weeks earlier as implied (p. 125 and note). 
Other errors are referred to by the editor (pp. xx-xxi, 45 n., 71 n., etc.). _ 
The story of the blowing-up of Szigeth (p. 27) sounds suspiciously like 
that of 1566. j f 
` The language of the English translation is exceedingly well chosen, in 
keeping with the times of the original without being archaic. 

Besides an index, two glossaries form interesting, though brief lin- 
guistic studies of historical value: one giving modern Greek terms unfa- 
miliar to the student; the other, Turkish, Slavic, Ruman, and other foreign 
‘words found in the Greek manuscript. The appendix contains an inscrip- 
tion to Constantine Brancovano with date of the Greek translation, and 
also of its completion, with the amount paid for it. The Sketch Plan of : 
Vienna, taken from Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks (London, 1847), 
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is of great help. The Tekeli letter to the Grand Vizier was worth re- 
` printing; it assists the text in revealing curious political conditions in 
Hungary. | 

ARTHUR Î.-ANDREWS. 


A Tour in Ireland, with General Observations on the Present State of 
that Kingdom made in the Years 1776, 1777, and 1778. By Arthur Young. 
Edited by Constantia Maxwell, M.A., Lecturer in Modern History in 
Trinity College, Dublin. (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1925, 
pp. xxii, 244, 7s. 6d.) Miss Maxwell’s edition of Arthur Young’s Tour 
in Ireland is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of social and 
economic conditions in eighteenth-century Ireland. Arthur Young was in 
Ireland for about six months in 1776,and 1777. He visited all parts of 
the country for the purpose of observing agricultural conditions. He 
kept a copious day-to-day Secret Journal which was unfortunately stolen, 
and also notes. Part I. of this volume is an expansion of these notes 
supplemented by information obtained through residence in Cork as ad- 
ministrative agent for Lord Kingsborough’s estate. It is quite evident 
that conclusions arrived at by an agriculturist of European repute may be 
accepted as giving a veracious picture of social and economic conditions 
in Ireland in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Young draws 
comparisons which cover a period of about twenty years. With the 
exception of a long description of the linen industry, there is but little 
comment on trade and commerce. The author is interested in the wel- 
fare of the very poor and records in some detail living conditions of the 
cottier class. There is no- evidence of an emaciated peasantry. The 
survival, however, of a semi-feudal economic serfdom was detrimental to 
self-respect and to agricultural development. It is unfortunate that a bias 
in favor of agricultural information left untouched all aspects of political 
history in the decade which preceded the obtaining of legislative inde- 
pendence. Part IT, is a series of general observations and conclusions. 
; Miss Maxwell’s editorial preface contains a comprehensive summary 

of topics treated of in the text. In the pages of Arthur Young’s Tow in 
Ireland we get not only eighteenth-century social history but an invaluable 
portrayal of the background of the agricultural cataclysm of the nineteenth 
century. 
Susan M. Loucx. 


Autour de Mirabeau. Par Dauphin Meunier. (Paris, Payot, 1926, 
pp. 269, 20 fr.) One might apply to M. Dauphin Meunier an expression 
that I once heard an old gentleman of the Ile de Ré use, in speaking of a 
friend at Saintes; he declared that he was “enormément instruit ” touch- 
ing all matters relating to Mirabeau’s life at Saintes. When M. Barthou, 
in the preface to the volume under review, stated that “ no one since Lucas 
de Montigny, at the same time the putative and the adopted son of Mira- 
beau, no one, not even M. de Loménie, had, to the same degree as M. 
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Dauphin Meunier, lived in intimate relations with Mirabeau”, he was 
guilty of no exaggeration. Concerning Mirabeau, Meunier “sait tout et 
il sait le rsete”. A close friend of the last of the Montignys, all the 
Mirabeau material passed through his hands and he studied it con amore 
and critically. The present volume is the fourth Meunier has published. 
His first appeared in 1903, Lettres à Julie, letters written by Mirabeau 
from the donjon of Vincennes to Julie Dauvers; in 1908, appeared the 
definitive life of Mirabeau’s wife, the Comtesse de Mirabeau, and in 1914 
the life of Mirabeau’s notorious sister, Louise de Mirabeau. All three 
were crowned by the French Academy. The present volume contains nine 
studies dealing with Mirabeau and with the setting of his life, and utilizes 
manuscript material not hitherto used. The longest studies, “ Au Chateau 
de Vincennes”, and “Un Ménage de Poètes au XVIIIe Siècle”, treat 
largely of the background of Mirabeau’s life; another study disposes of the 
myth of “ Mirabeau Brigand ” ; a chapter based upon the unpublished letters 
of the marquis gives us a pathetic picture of the last year of his life; an- 
other study deals with the relation of Mirabeau to the attempt to provide 
Frederick William II. of Prussia with a French mistress; the “ Lettres 
Inédites de Mirabeau ” were written by Mirabeau to his secretary, M. de 
Combs, during the elections in Provence; “ Mirabeau vu par son Valet de’ 
Chambre” is a charming study of Legrain, Mirabeau’s original valet, 
based upon Legrain’s memoirs. A final chapter, “ Le Premier Pas de la 
Terreur ”, treats of the debates at the Jacobin Club in February, 1791— 
especially February 28—using detailed accounts found among the Mira- 
beau manuscripts, the records of an eye-witness. The volume is a collec- 
tion of brilliant studies based on a thorough knowledge of the evidence. 
Frep Morrow FLING. 


Recueil de Documents Internationaux relatifs à l'Histoire Economique 
de 1814 è 1924. Par N. W. Posthumus, Professeur d'Histoire Economique, 
Université d'Amsterdam. Tome I. Traités Collectifs, Pays-Bas, France, 
Allemagne. (Amsterdam, Swets and Zeitlinger, 1925, pp. 860.) The 
first section.of this volume, making about one-eighth of the whole, com- ` 
prises the acts of the Congress of Vienna regarding the navigation of 
international rivers and the abolition of the slave-trade, the conventions of 
1831 and 1868 on the navigation of the Rhine, the economic clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the Geneva Protocol of October 1924. 

The sections devoted to the economic history of the individual countries 
are more extensive and much more varied in contents. Some sixty docu- 
ments, occupying altogether nearly half the pages of the volume, illustrate 
the history of the Netherlands from the Napoleonic period (decree of 
1813 regarding convoys) to the statement of the Dutch minister of 
finance, 1925, on the return to the gold standard. Here the student will 
find original material illustrating the history of Dutch money and banking, 
public finance, foreign trade and commercial policy, colonial policy (Van 
den Bosch on the culture system, 1864), the introduction of steam engines 
and railroads, the labor movement. 
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The last two sections, covering the economic history of France and 
Germany, are of similar character, but give more space to documents in 
the field of commercial policy, and relatively less to those illustrating other 
subjects. 

All of the documents in the volume have been previously published, and 
a few are readily accessible in such collections as those of De Martens 
and Hertslet. For the text of most of them the student must have recourse 
to the official publications of the various governments, and these are, of 
course, available only in large libraries. The editor has therefore done a 
service in collecting and republishing the material. The extracts from 
customs tariffs of different periods and of different countries, to pick out 
only one element but an important one in the contents of the volume, are 
admirable sources in which to study at first-hand the changes in the course 
of European commercial policy during the nineteenth century. In the 
case of France, for example, the editor prints significant parts of the 
tariff of 1826, the Cobden Treaty of 1860 and supplementary conventions, 
the Belgian commercial treaty of 1861, the law of 1888 significant in its 
relation to the Franco-Italian tariff war, the tariffs of 1892 and 1910. 
The section on Germany supplies material illustrating the development of 
the Zollverein, part of the tariff of 1873, with later laws and treaties gone 
to the tariff act of 1925. 

The editor has contented himself with reprinting, in whole or in part, 
the original documents. He has not added any notes of his own, and, 
indeed, has not been as generous as could be desired in bibliographical 
information regarding the sources on which he has drawn; titles are much 
abbreviated and the date and place of publication are regularly omitted. 
Documents are printed in the language of the original, with preference 
given to French over English, and a large part of the volume is available 
only to those who read Dutch. 


CLive Day. 


A Travers la République. Par Louis Andrieux. (Paris, Payot, 1926, 
pp. 358, 25 fr.) Until defeated at the election of May 11, 1924, the 
author of these always interesting and sometimes important reminiscences 
had been for many years the doyen of the Chamber of Deputies. As 
his public career began in the later years of the Second Empire, his recol- 
lections probably cover a longer period than could be contributed by any 
of his surviving colleagues except Clemenceau, who threatens, it is re- 
ported, to punish his enemies and disappoint his friends by not writing 
any memoirs. 

Though never a political figure of the first order, M. Andrieux played 
several parts of sufficient importance to give his recollections distinct 
value for the historian. When the news of Sedan arrived at Lyons, he, 
as a lawyer of thirty, suddenly exchanged the réle of political prisoner for 
a press offense for that of procureur de la république. In the latter 
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capacity, he had an opportunity to see at close range the difficulties which 
Challemel-Lacour, as prefect, experienced in his successful effort to pre- 
vent Lyons from falling under the control of elements similar to those 
which at Paris brought on the Commune of 1871. Elected a deputy in 
1876, he was in 1879-1881 prefect of police at Paris, and in 1882 at the 
` head of the commission whose adverse report brought about the overthrow 
of the Gambetta grand ministry. Upon all these matters the recollections 
of M. Andrieux either bring valuable information or illustrate a point of 
view of considerable importance. From them one can get a vivid impres- 
sion of the activities of the prefect of police at Paris in the early ’eighties 
as a gatherer of information in many places and for many purposes. 
London, Berlin, Italy,’and Tunis were among the places to which M. 
Andrieux extended his activity. One can also get a better comprehension ° 
of the reason why the-deputies ventured to revolt against the man who a` 
few weeks before had been popularly believed to be all-powerful. 
Franx Maroy ANDERSON. 


Laerde Brev fraa og til P. A. Munch. Utgjevne av det Kongelige : 
Frederiks Universitet ved Gustav Indrebô og Oluf Kolsrud. Fyrste 
Bandet, 1832-1850. (Oslo, H. Aschehoug and Company, 1924, 30 kr.) 
The publication of the letters to and from the poly-historian, P. A. Munch, 
is an event of considerable importance in the cultural history of the 

.Scandinavian North. Born in 1810, before the separation of Norway 
from Denmark, Munch grew up under the Bernadotte dynasty, in an era - 
of reconstruction and of re-orientation. Though loyal to the new union, 
his love for the Danish people and culture never ceased. An indefatigable 
worker, expert in Old Norse language and literature, ‘legal history, runic 
investigation, cartography, early migrations, and folklore, Munch was no 
mere cloistered scholar. This yolume reveals what is not generally re- 
alized outside 6f the Scandinavian lands, the depth of the sympathy that 
rose from Norwegians and Swedes in behalf of the Danes in their struggle 
with Prussia in 1848. Munch promoted pro-Danish mass meetings, circu- 
lated bold petitions to a timid government, and even urged his English 

_ scholar-friends to stir the Palmerston government to active intervention. 
Anxious to promote cultural relations among the three northern neighbors, 
he was unalterably opposed to any Pan-Scandinavianism that aimed at a 
dynastic union. He expressed to the German philologian Jacob Grimm 
his opinion that the Slesvig question might best be settled by the drawing 
of a linguistic boundary between Denmark and the German states, a solu- 
tion used in 1919 that might have saved Denmark the humiliation of 1864. 

In the field of historiography, he was the greatest figure before Sars. 
Devotion to Norway’s “ great tradition” pervades his scholarly efforts. 
His first important work, done in conjunction with Rudolph Keyser, was 
a definitive edition of Norway’s ancient laws. He lectured on Norwegian 
history at the university, where he became professor in 1841. With 
amazing industry, he edited numerous Norwegian classics, the Elder 
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Edda, the Speculum Regale, with the aid of Unger and Keyser, and many 
sagas. Among the latter, he published a collection that threw light on 
Scandinavian influence on and relations with Russia (1849). Det Old- 
Norske og Norrénsprogets Grammatik (1847) and Forn-Sweñskans och 
Forn-Norskans Sprékbygnad (1849) were the first scientific grammars 
for the serious study of the historical literature of the medieval North. 
That feverish interest in local dialects that is characteristic of Norway 
to-day was shared by Munch. In a letter to Jacob Grimm written on 
June 25, 1847, he refers to the untapped linguistic sources in the remote 
mountain valleys, and the importance of “the study of our ancient 
language ” (p. 210). 

This is the initial volume of a series of three. When completed, this 
work will present a mine of valuable materials illustrating the develop- 
ment of Norway’s culture in the nineteenth century. The care with which 
the present work is edited quite outweighs any inconvenience that may be 
caused the uninitiated reader who attempts to decipher the prefatory re- 
marks of the editors, done in a “new Norwegian” that bears some 
resemblance to Old Norse. 


WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 


Travels in India. By Jean-Baptiste Tavernier. Translated from the 
original French edition of 1676 by V. Ball, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S.; 
second edition, edited by William Crooke, C.LE. (London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, pp. xc, 335; Xv, 399, 18s.) This new edition of a 
portion of Tavernier’s famous Six Voyages appears at a time made auspi- 
cious by wide speculation concerning: the future of India and by some- 
thing like a concerted effort to reduce to definite outlines its long and 
confused history. For the period of the decline and fall of the Mogul 
Empire Tavernier’s writings form an invaluable source. 

Dr. Valentine Ball’s first edition of the Travels, published in 1889, 
was distinguished above earlier English versions of the original by the 
accuracy and style of his translation from the French and by his authori- 
tative comments on the text. The edition of 1889 together with extensive 
notes collected later form the basis of the present edition, although the 
editor, the late William Crooke, has considerably modernized and im- 
proved upon the work of his predecessor in many places. 

The comments on volume I. still distinctly show in this, as in the 
earlier, edition the influence of Colonel Sir Henry Yule. Perhaps the 
most valuable additions are the extensive foot-note citations of recent 
works dealing with the human geography and institutions of India and 
other parts of the Orient. The enlisting of experts in many fields for 
the testing of various passages in the original text has aided materially in 
elucidating Tavernier’s statements and in establishing his veracity. The 
most scholarly portion of the present edition is the appendix covering the 
history of the Kohinoor diamond. 
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Occasionally there is unnecessary repetition in foot-notes. The later 
chapters of volume II., compassing Tavernier’s travels in the East Indies 
and his return to Europe, are less thoroughly annotated than the earlier 
portions dealing with his itineraries and trading ventures in India, but 
they are also less significant. A few slips have occurred, as in dates 
given in I. xxxii, 1, 23, and II. 320, note 1, but errors of any kind are few. 


Hatrorp L. HOSKINS. ` 


India. By Sir Valentine Chirol. [The Modern World, edited by the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P.] (London, E. Benn; New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926, pp. vii, 352, 15s.) The world-importance 
- of India and the rapid growth of new and delicate problems in the admin- 
istration of that country since the war have brought forth many writers 
of late. Most of these have been either apologists for or hostile critics of 
the British raj. Sir Valentine Chirol is consciously neither. His purpose 
in this book is to present historically to thoughtful readers an explanation 
of the new India, and in carrying out his purpose he has produced a note- . 
worthy book, once again distinguishing himself as a careful student and 
an able historian. 

The analysis of a changing India in a much altered world is thorough. 
With fine choice of words, sometimes marred by involved sentence-struc- 
ture, the historical basis of present-day India is built up. The origin of 
caste, the rule of the East India Company, the Mutiny, the introduction of 
Western education, national congresses, industrialization, the “cosmic 
earthquake” of the Great War, and other factors are placed in well- 
ordered perspective. The interpretation of the very recent “ flight from 
swaraj”, due to the presence of fundamental feuds and jealousies among 
Indian castes and communities, as marking the end of one historic phase 
and the beginning of a new era in the contact of East and West, gives the 
book a unity and completeness lacking in most works dealing with current 
problems. 

The author disclaims any intention of speculating as to the future or of 
propounding solutions “of one of the most formidable complex problems 
with which British statesmanship can be confronted”. Yet where his 
delineation of modern India has called for criticism either of British or 
of Indian policies, he has not only unhesitatingly applied the rod but has 
also given his own views as to practicable lines of procedure, and this 
with singular perception, courage, and dispassionateness. 

‘On the whole, the author is optimistic as to the future of India, in 
which he can conceive of the maintenance of the British raj along with 
the development of a real Indian nationality based on popular elementary 
education. Few in Western countries who feel sympathy with the idea 
that foreign domination of diverse peoples may be justified by material 
benefits conferred will take issue with his thesis. But with all of its 
sincerity, the book will, for this reason, have difficulty in finding friends 
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among the Indian intellectuals fully committed to swaraj, though it should 
exercise a salutary influence on the extremists of both great races in India. 


HALFORD L. HOSKINS. 


The American Revolution considered as a Social Movement. By J. 
Franklin Jameson, Director of the Department of Historical Research in 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. [Lectures delivered in No- 
vember 1925 on the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation.] (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1926, pp. 158, $1.50.) In these lectures Dr. 
Jameson addresses himself to a much-neglected aspect of the Revolution, 
its social implications and consequences, and his volume is intended pri- 
marily as an incitement to further study in this wide field. We may 
hope that the Sesquicentennial celebrations, like the Centennial, will 
stimulate both popular and expert interest in the Revolution. Much of 
this interest, as Dr. Jameson says, might profitably be channelled into a 
consideration of the effects of the upheaval upon landholding and settle- 
ment, industry and commerce, slavery and philanthropy, education and 
intellectual outlook. To those attracted by such a subject these lectures 
are an illuminating introduction and guide. It need not be said that the 
scholarship is impeccable, the style is polished, and that, above all, the 
outlook is broad and thoughtful. 

Many of the social effects of the ‘Revolution lie upon the surface: the 
abolition of primogeniture and entail, the disintegration of great landed ` 
estates and the extension of small holdings, the broadening of suffrage, 
the limitation of slavery, the achievement of greater religious liberty, the 
stimulation of interest in politics and military affairs, and so on. All are 
treated. But in a work of such small compass Dr. Jameson is rightly 
more intent upon tracing causes and effects than upon a mere detailed and 
chronological statement -of facts. The author has a keen eye for rela- 
tionships which might easily be neglected, and it is this which gives the 
closely. compacted chapters their chief interest. It is only to be wished 
that there were sometimes a clearer distinction between the effects of the 
conflict itself, and of the wider liberty which that conflict won. As 
instances of the numerous social phenomena, sometimes rather obscure, 
which Dr. Jameson sets in their proper places, we may mention duelling, 
which was almost unknown before the war and frequent afterwards; the 
production of important state histories, like Belknap’s, Ramsay’s, and 
Trumbull’s, an evidence of the enhanced state pride of the day; and the 
rise of the American industrial inventor, called forward by the wartime 
demand for manufactures. Repeatedly he suggests striking and con- 
vincing relationships. For example, he points out that the tendency of 
American courts to hold bad laws unconstitutional grew up at a time when 
most legislatures were filled with radicals and hotheads, while the lawyers 
and judges were more moderate. He remarks that the state stay laws in 
the hard times after the Revolution—we should have said the public feeling 
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. behind the stay laws—had much to do with the more humane attitude to- 
ward imprisonment for debt. | 
The volume is remarkably comprehensive for its size, and the author’s 
use of his space is so admirable that one hesitates to suggest topics (for 
example, the effect of the campaigning upon the general mobility of 
population) which might have been treated. In none of his four chapters 
—the Status of Persons; the Land; Industry and Commerce; and Thought 
and Feeling—does he forget how easy is the post-hoc-propter-hoc fallacy. 
The America of 1790 would have been vastly different from the America 
of 1770 without a Revolution. The chief general criticism that may be 
given the volume is its excessive brightness of tone., Dr. Jameson con- M 
cerns himself almost wholly with beneficial changes, and passes rapidly 
over the formidable list of changes for the worse—the social disorganiza- 
tion, the lowered. morals, the vulgarization, the injury to education and 
general culture, the other shocks to social health—which the six years of 
` active war inevitably produced. But this may be defended on the ground 
that the idea held in view throughout is that of progress. The book is a 
timely and permanently valuable introduction to a field that ought soon 
_ to receive much more attention. | ” 
ALLAN NEVINS. 


The Liberty Bell, its History and Significance. By Victor Rosewater. 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1926, pp. 246, $1.75.) This in- 
teresting volume is no doubt a by-product of Mr. Rosewater’s experience 
as head of publicity for the Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia in its 
earlier stages. On first thought thé average reader might wonder how 
one could make nearly two hundred and fifty pages out of even a Liberty 
Bell without padding liberally. The author, however, lures him into a 
new conception of a treasured relic that has become the “ Emblem of 
Liberty” to all the world, and as such has a romantic career probably 
unequalled except by that of the Cross. 

"With all of Mr. Rosewater’s excellent research, he might have added, 
at the beginning, another chapter quite as striking as the rest. He evi-. 
dently did not know that this bell became the voice of a State House, 
which itself is a monument to over a half-century of Pennsylvania’s 
struggle for liberty under law, led by that great commoner, David Lloyd, 
under whose last speakership of the assembly it was ordered built—the 
first State House ever built in the colony; that it was as though Lloyd 
and his people were determined to fully establish the colony’s liberty in 
constitution and law before they should build it a home or provide for it 
a bell to make those ideas vocal. 

The author begins with the first provision for a tower for the bell 
in 174I1—over a dozen years after. the Lloydean assembly ordered the 
famous State House; and traces the progress from the actual ordering of 
the bell ten years later, on October 16, 1751, through its various ex- 
periences in being recast and being replaced by-a new one, both with Isaac 
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Norris’s prophetic choice of the Biblical injunction to “ Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof”, as its inscrip- 
tion. This chapter on the Casting of the Bell carefully traces the great 
relic down to the opening of the Revolution. 

In the remaining eight chapters is Mr. Rosewater’s characteristic pres- 
entation under the titles—Proclaiming Liberty, the Saving of the Bell, 
the Crack in the Bell, the Legends of the Bell, the Bell become a Relic, 
the Bell as it is, the Travels of the Bell, and the Bell in Picture, Prose, 
and Poetry. Even his introduction as the first chapter contributes to it 
under the title the Fascination of the Bell. 

Of necessity the historical background of the various events in which 
the bell figured is carefully, thoughtfully, and picturesquely drawn, espe- 
cially in those related to the Declaration of Independence which gave the 
unique relic its name. His discriminating account of the conflicting 
statements about the signing of that immortal instrument illustrates his 
judicial treatment, and is satisfactory even to one who believes the 
original manuscript was signed on July 4, although the more perfectly 
engrossed parchment signatures are all that have come down to us. His 
quotation of original testimony is abundant and happily selected, but one 
wishes he would use quotation marks more uniformly and so avoid occa- 
sional confusion. 


Burton Atva KONKLE. 


The Slave Trade, Slavery, and Color. By Theodore D. Jervey. (Co- 
lumbia, S. C., State Company, 1925, pp. vi, 344, $2.50.) In the early 
pages of this book the slave-trade is dealt with as a matter of politics and 
social importance, whereupon the whole subject is virtually dismissed. 
The remainder of the first half of the book is in main substance a repeti- 
tion of the author’s Robert Y. Hayne and his Times, with an intensified 
championship of Hayne as against the “ Upas tree” Calhoun. The lat- 
ter half sketches negro affairs and opinion in the United States from the 
Reconstruction period to the present time. Though bristling with quoted 
matter, it contains interesting bits of the author’s own philosophy—for 
example, congratulating the South upon the abolition of slavery and like- 
wise upon the latter-day northward migration of negroes, and insisting 
that race relations are not a subject proper for federal control. The book 
is regrettably hard to use, for it has no table of contents, no chapter titles, 
no index, and no readily apparent sequence of themes. It has fairly 
frequent foot-note citations, but a number of these are of a form typified 
by the following from page 92: “ Pamphlet, C. L. S. Vol. VIII. Art. 7, p. 
6.” The Charleston Library Society, which “C. L. S.” is doubtless in- 
tended to designate, is well worth visiting; but not every serious reader 
will find it feasible to go thither to ascertain the author and title of the 
seventh pamphlet in the eighth volume of an unspecified series on its . 
shelves. Again, a personal unhappiness comes from a foot-note on page 
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78, for it seems to attribute to the present reviewer an assertion which he 
did not make. 
Uzrice B. Pairs. 


Impressment of American Seamen. By James Fulton Zimmerman, 
Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, vol. CXVIII., no. 1.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 279, $3.00.) This study of the impressment controversy 
is written almost entirely from the printed sources and from long-ac- 
cessible manuscripts in the State Department at Washington. As might 
be expected from this fact, the study adds little really new to our knowl- 
edge of the subject. The most useful chapters are those on the early 
history of impressment (prior to 1803) and on the diplomatic history of 
impressment from 1815 down to 1842. It may be questioned whether. it 
was worth while to tell in such detail the history of the crucial years of 
the controversy (1803 to 1812), especially since the details presented do 
practically nothing to alter the conventional view- of the question. 

The general course of the controversy and the principles maintained 
by the parties thereto being pretty well known, one turns to a new study 
of impressment hoping to find answers to some of the following questions: 
How really valuable was the practice of impressment to the British navy ? 
Were commercial interests in England favorable to the practice as a 
means of crippling American rivals? How many sailors were impressed 
from American ships, and of these how many were American citizens? 
The first two of these questions could be answered only from British 
sources, which Dr. Zimmerman has not used, and the third he, like some 
previous writers, regards as insoluble. 

There is a very brief index and no bibliography. Some of the foot- 
note references betray carelessness. On page 63, note 3, is a reference 
to “Pickering Papers, xxxvi”. Presumably this means the Pickering 
MSS. owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society, but the reader is 
left in doubt whether this is a manuscript or printed source; nor is he in- 
formed whether the “ MS. Monroe Papers” (page 131, note 1) and the 
` “Monroe Papers” (page 137, note 1) are from the collection in the 
Library of Congress, from that in the New York Public Library, or from 
still another repesitory. 

Indications are that Dr. Zimmerman has not used the Monroe Papers 
in the New York Public Library. Had he done so, he might have found 
some interesting sidelights on the impressment question. For example, 
in the late summer and early fall of 1812, when Monroe and Madison 
were deciding to continue the war over impressment as the sole issue, 
Monroe was receiving from the West warnings that if Madison accepted 
the proposed armistice he would probably lose the West in the approach- 
ing presidential election. And the West was less interested in impress- 
. ment than in the conquest of Canada. ‘a 
Juzrus W. Pratt. 
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Andrew Jacksons Campaign against the British, or the Mississippi 
Territory in the War of 1812. By Mrs. Dunbar Rowland. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. xv, 424, $3.50.) Mrs. Rowland has pre- 
sented in a printed book a vast deal of hitherto inaccessible documents, 
some of them from old and rare books, and most of them manuscript 
papers on file with the Mississippi Historical Society. Her subject is a 
dual one, detailing the campaigns of Andrew Jackson of Tennessee 
against the Creek Indians in 1813 and 1814, and against the British at 
Pensacola and New Orleans, and also presenting in full elaboration the 
precise amount of military aid given in these operations by the Mississippi 
Territory. As an available source of data, the volume is somewhat use- 
ful, though its author is led slightly astray by personalities and does not 
always apportion space adequately. Four pages are devoted to an 
isolated and minor, though heroic, stunt performed by four men in a 
canoe against eleven Indians, and but a page and a half to the opening 
clash of the Creek campaign at Tallussahatchie, in 1813, without clear ex- 
planation of the relations between Jackson’s own forces and those of the 
southern district. Frequent digressions to explain personalities or Indian 
tribes are sketchy and almost too apparently summarized from unidenti- 
fiable previous publications. The value of the book is also lowered by 
the entire absence of any map, an absolute essential in the reading of any 
account of a military campaign, certainly of any campaign dealing with 
obscure places and scattered positions and areas. 

ELBRIDGE CoLsy. 


The Missouri Compromise and Presidenttal Politics, 1820-1825, from 
the Letters of William Plumer, jr. Edited by Everett Somerville Brown, 
Ph.D. [Publications of the Missouri Historical Society.] (St. Louis, 
Missouri Historical Society, 1926, pp. xi, 155, $3.00.) Among the vol- 
umes most eagerly welcomed by students of history are those containing 
the private letters of men who have been active in affairs of state. Those 
who are professionally interested in history have long realized the value 
of such material, and recently it has become clear that the interested 
circle has been materially widened by the addition of many from among 
the general reading public. 

The first forty-two pages of the text of this volume contain eighteen 
letters written by William Plumer, jr., to his father, Senator William 
Plumer, mainly about the Missouri compromise proposals; the letters are 
dated from January 30, 1820, to February 26, 1821. The reader may 
well sense the intense bitterness of feeling which prevailed among mem- 
bers of Congress at the time and the extent to which a crisis existed. 
Scattered through these pages the reader will find many delightful char- 
acterizations of men active in the debates and the political manoeuvring, 
and a reflection of much of the thought then current on slavery, section- 
alism, and the accompanying constitutional problems. 
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Part IL, the larger section of the volume, containing nearly one hun- 


‘dred pages, is devoted to a different subject—presidential politics from ` , 


April, 1820, to March, 1825. In this section are 61 letters from William 
Plumer, jr., to his father, three from father to son, two from the son 
to Salma Hale of New Hampshire, and one each from Hale, Charles Rich 
of Vermont, Isaac Hill, and John Quincy Adams. These letters tell an 
astounding story of “the great game of politics” as played in those years. 
The new light which these letters throw upon that long and famous 
political battle was previously exploited by the editor of the volume in 
his article on “ The Presidential Election of 1824-1825 ” in the Political 
Sctence Quarterly, XL. 384-403. Those readers whose interest may have 
been intrigued by this article now have access to the main body of ma- 
terial on which it was based. l 

Surely any one who would make any serious effort to understand 
either one of the two main subjects dealt with in these letters will have 
to consult this volume. The preface contains a useful sketch of William 
Plumer, jr., and throughout the volume the editor has furnished helpful 
foot-notes. The editing is well done, there is a useful index, and the 
‘format is attractive. Students of American history owe a debt of grati- 
‘tude to-the editor and to the publishers for devoting the time and the 
money necessary to make this material, even though limited in amount 
and character, available to the craft at large. 


C. S. BOUCHER. 


Gold of Ophir. By Sydney Greenbie and Marjorie Greenbie. (New 
York, Doubleday, Page, and Company, 1925, pp. xix, 330, $400.). This 
is a handsome volume in which the authors, with no little industry, have 
brought together many of the outstanding incidents of the early trade 
between our Atlantic ports and the Far East. It is more to be commended - 
‘for its literary elegance than for its historical contribution. But the 
authors attach a significance to their work which the product fails to 
` justify. , “This is”, we are told, “a book of historical importance in the 
study of American development, revealing, for the first time, the astound- 
ing fact that it was the wealth of the Indies (China) that lured America 
round the Horn, and across the continent in covered wagons and gave the 
' initial impetus to the growth of this nation.” And this sentence, which 
‘will intrigue every student of the Westward Movement, is typical -of the 
general treatment, for there is a tendency to turn the calcium only upon 
certain parts of the stage, leaving out of the picture many elements which 
‘go to make up the real ensemble. Thus, we are further told: “In the 
true sense of the word, then, the purchase of Louisiana was not prompted 
by aggrandizement or imperialism. . . . The one thing that gives it its ' 
raison d’être is the China trade and the outlet on the Pacific for it.” 
And again: “ The Monroe Doctrine, so-called, while aiming to prevent the ` 
dismemberment of South America by the Holy Alliance, was first and 
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foremost the last thrust in the direction of the Pacific (and the China 
trade).” 

The first half of the volume deals with the trade of the Atlantic ports ` 
with China, India, the South Seas, and our own Northwest. Many 
interesting items about ships and commodities, skippers and merchant 
princes, are here garnered from less accessible publications. The second 
half, although entitled Westward by Land, brings some material to sup- 
port the authors’ thesis, but also has sketchy chapters on the gold rush to 
California, the capitulation of China, and the opening of Japan. The 
two concluding chapters indicate the influence of contact. with the East 
upon the early poets and prose writers of our Atlantic seaboard. To 
retell the story of these brave days was well worth while, but in Gold of 
Ophir the reader will find an impressionistic rather than a well-reasoned 
account of the influence of the East and its golden commerce upon the 
early life and development of the United States. 

Payson J. TREAT. 


A Short History of American Ratlways, covering Ten Decades. By 
Slason Thompson. (New York and London, D. Appleton and Company, ° 
1925, pp. 473, $2.00.) While the efficiency of present-day transportation 
facilities is appreciated by the general public, only a small proportion of 
us understand or grasp the true economic significance of our railways. 
Only those who have traced the development of our present transportation 
systems can fully appraise the contribution of the railways to the present 
era of prosperity and comfort. 

For those who require or desire a working knowledge of the past of 
our railways Mr. Slason Thompson has prepared this brief and sketchy 
railroad history. The work is intended to cover the outstanding features 
in the history of our carriers, with no attempt at exhaustive treatment. 
Mr. Thompson has accumulated an imposing array of facts and figures, 
as well as many illustrations, which he has condensed into an easy 
narrative. 

Beginning with a short survey of the methods and difficulties of 
transportation before the introduction of the iron horse, the author divides 
the hundred years, more or less, of American railway development into 
ten decades beginning with 1830. In the first decade we see the beginning 
of construction, with its many troubles and follies. Emerging from the 
disastrous panic of 1837, somewhat battered but still looking forward, the 
railway crosses the Alleghenies during the second decade and moves on 
towards the Mississippi River. The fourth decade marks the era of the 
Civil War and the Reconstruction period. 

With the ‘seventies large-scale construction starts anew with the 
Pacific coast as the goal. During the next decade unrestricted expansion 
reaches its height and federal regulation begins. The opening of the 
present century finds the carriers no longer free agents, for regulation has 
gradually gathered the reins into its own hands. 
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To the next decade falls the Great War and the railways pass under 
government control. The beginning of the final decade of this first 


“century of railroad operation sees the roads returned to private operation 


under somewhat more constructive regulation. The book closes with 
short biographical sketches of our principal railway executives. 

The treatment of the material is somewhat elementary, and much of it 
is inadequate. The author writes interestingly and has a keen sense of 
the dramatic, but this characteristic at times overwhelms his perspective. 
His book will disappoint the economic historian, but as a collection of 
incidents, brought together with a thin connecting line of chronological 
fact, it may be regarded as a contribution to the railway history of the 
United States. 


J. H. PARMELEZ. 


Four American Party Leaders. By Charles Edward Merriam, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the University of Chicago. [Henry Ward 
Beecher Foundation Lectures delivered at Amherst College.] (New 


A York, Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. xvi, 104, $1.50.) To study the 


problem of leadership in American politics in such manner as to make 
possible a “ more intelligent training of potential leaders” and a “ pro- / 
gressively intelligent popular discrimination in the selection and rejection 
of the personnel of leadership” (p. 101), Professor Merriam has worked 
out a tentative formula for the study of the careers of individual leaders. 
This formula, first presented elsewhere, he has reviewed and illustrated in 
these four lectures. Discussing Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, and Bryan, 
he has analyzed each in terms of the formula: background, physical and 
intellectual capacities, possession of six attributes of leadership, i.e., sensi- 
tiveness to prevailing tendencies, quickness of perception and action, 
facility in group combination, ease of personal contact, ability to drama- 
tize, courage. In conclusion he has drawn a comparison of the equipment 
for leadership which each possessed. 

As portraits these lectures have the artistic limitations of any formula, 
but they are keen analyses. That of Lincoln is the soundest as the data 
are more completely available. The sketch of Bryan is the most original 


‘and informing. Roosevelt and Wilson are described in a commendably 


judicious manner. As to the formula itself, the number of attributes of 
leadership considered seems not sufficiently inclusive. Other less desirable 
but still universal characteristics must be given consideration, character- 
istics such as disingenuousness of statement and the use of what are gen- 
erally considered unworthy means to procure ends, worthy and otherwise. 
In other words we have many leaders but few Lincolns, Roosevelts, Wil- 
sons, and Bryans, and if leadership is studied only in the light of traits 
socially most desirable, one side of the problem will be lost to view. 
These lectures are a stimulating invitation and guide to further biographi- 
cal research which can not fail to illumine our understanding of the 
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political system which has evolved in the republic, and which we are prone 
to view in the shadow of tradition rather than in the light of reality. 
Roy F. NicHozs. 


Has the Immigrant kept the Faith? A Study of Immigration and 
Catholic Growth in the United States, 1790-1920. By Gerald Shaugh- 
nessy, S.M., S.T.D. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. 289, 
$2.50.) Dr. Gerald Shaughnessy of the Marist College at the Catholic 
University has written an excellent study of American immigration as it 
has affected the growth of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
And this growth from 30,000 adherents on Bishop Carroll’s appointment 
to the see of Baltimore in 1789, to the twenty million of to-day is an 
historical fact which can not be overlooked. Yet tremendous as the 
development has been there is running through Catholic literature, from 
Bishop England’s absurdly inaccurate guess as to losses or church leakage 
to the current issues of magazines, a ready acceptance of “losses ” running 
into the millions, with a pious attempt at the justification and explanation 
but no dependence on arduous research or trained consideration of even 
the lamentably inaccurate statistics of government and dioceses. It is. 
this legend which Father Shaughnessy studies and explodes, much as an 
Edward Gaylord Bourne might have done, though at the outset he con- 
fesses that he accepted the general belief and was rather startled at his 
own findings. The reader too will be surprised that the loss has been so 
small when the number of converts is considered, and the logical but 
somewhat speculative corrections have been made, in immigrant figures, 
for emigration and the heavy mortality of newcomers, especially Irish, 
during the starving years of acclimatization. Only in the introductory 
chapter, before 1790, when the author accepts a loss of 240,000 souls 
(which presumptive natural increase causes to mount high in succeeding 
decades) does he rely on speculation corrected by judgment and-probably 
too heavily on writers bent on finding too large an Irish (as distinguished 
from Scotch-Irish) influx into the colonies. Yet for practical reasons it 
would not have been advisable to overlook the beginnings and commence 
with 1790 or 1820. After 1820, he is on more solid ground, and his use 
of available statistics, with ingenious cross-checking, is highly scientific. 
Elaborate are the tables of immigration and emigration, of diocesan and 
non-Catholic. estimates of the church’s numerical strength, correlated 
with the statements found in contemporary writings. As far as such a 
subject, intangible at best, can be completed, Dr. Shaughnessy has done so. 

In addition to its value as a study in immigration and in Catholic 
growth, this book is replete with information concerning the problem of 
the churches as to retaining their followers and maintaining their relative 
strength in the nation. Between the lines one sees the assimilative 
capacities of the Catholic Church in handling the immigrant races and in 
meeting difficulties partly caused by throwing European peasants into 
crowded industrial cities. In the supposed huge losses one sees the reason 
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for TA bishops discouraging migration to America, and the later 
. hostility of bishops in our tide-water states to a westward movement of 
the Irish to the cheap and homestead lands, lest in lack of priestly ministra- 

tion and lonely isolation they lose the faith. 
— RicHarD J. PurceLL. 


The Tillman Movement in South Carolina. By Francis Butler Sim- 
. kins, Assistant Professor of History in Emory University. (Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1926, pp. ix, 274, $2.50.) “The passing 
of the control of the state” from Wade Hampton and the aristocratic 
‘‘ group to “Ben Tillman and his farmer friends” is in this study ap- 
proached through the personality of Tillman, since “Tillman, in his life 
and work, embodied the spirit of this transfer of leadership”. Against 
a briefly sketched background three chapters present Tillman’s early life, 
during which he farmed and read and occasionally practised politics and. 


became committed to a dominating hatred of the governing groups and a, | 


firm belief in the efficacy of education for farmers obtained through 
political methods. Three succeeding chapters describe his campaigns and 
his work as governor for two terms. As a campaigner Tillman was 
invincible because audiences loved his rude language and bold personal 
attacks in the joint debates to which he forced opponents. As governor 
he was an honest autocrat, forcing through legislatures the promised 
agrarian measures and boldly and ruthlessly crushing the opposition, 
whether of former supporters like McLaurin, or of town militiamen un: 
willing to protect officers of the law. There is a chapter on the Dis- 
pensary, for which Tillman was solely responsible, and one on the 
Constitutional Convention, which he secured and dominated as the small 
farmers’ spokesman. The chief of the After Effects of Tillmanism is 
` found to be that he had taught the white democracy how to exercise, 
through ‘joint debates and direct primary, the political power for which 
Reconstruction had laid the foundations—an education that made possible 
Blease and prohibition. 
Unstinted praise must be accorded the author for his workmanlike 
. assembling and use of source-materials, for the impartiality of his judg- 
_ ments and the surprising restraint of his deductions, and for the interest 
which he arouses in the reader and sustains to the end. Within its-limits 
the study will probably prove definitive. The inclusion of photographs 
adds both value and interest. One must not fail to point out, however, 
that the confinement of the study to state politics leaves the portrait of the 
politician incomplete. Likewise, and more important, the meagreness of 
the economic and social background presented leaves one uncertain as to 
the nature of the movement. Were there, for example, no important 
„ survivals of past connections between “big business” and politicians 
‘here as there were in Virginia and Georgia? Was the budding cotton- 
_ mill industry inactive as well as silent? The same classes, apparently, 
- that elected Tillman governor also elected “dry ” legislatures. Is not this: 
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suggestive of something more fundamental going on than the development 
of a machinery for democracy? If, as seems likely, the author has given 
us only a fragment of his study, students of the South of the eighties and 
‘nineties and of popular movements in general will await with interest 
the completed work. 

C. C. PEARSON. 


Autobiography of John Ball. Compiled by Kate Ball Towers, Flora 
Ball Hopkins, and Lucy Ball. (Grand Rapids, Dean-Hicks Company, 
1925, pp. xii, 231, $3.00.) This little volume touches, in an authoritative 
manner, upon three distinctly frontier types of American life, in addition 
to exhibiting a cosmopolitan phase. It is divided into four parts or 
“Books”. The first treats of the author’s early life, from birth (1794) 
to 1831. The second describes his trip across the plains and mountains to 
Oregon, the life there, and the experiences encountered on the return 
home. The third is an account of.“ Michigan in the Making ”, covering 
the years 1836 to 1857. The last part is varied—reminiscences of the 
Civil War, Southern travel in Reconstruction days, revisiting New Eng- 
land, travels abroad. 

The story of his childhood, youth, and early manhood has in it some 
of the pathos one feels for the starved life of young souls that aspire but _ 
have little fuel with which to feed the flame. This poverty of life was 
hardly relieved by the grind of college work at Dartmouth, where young 
boys surpassed our mature hero in those studies which made demands 
upon the imagination. He read law and began its practice, but appar- 
ently always with the feeling of inhibition induced by the conditions under 
which he was brought up. . 

Curiosity about the world beyond his immediate horizon saved him. 
Travel fed the imagination, enlarged his knowledge of men and things, 
and gave him the assurance which belongs to the man of some unique 
accomplishment. Mr. Ball was a bigger, better, and more resourceful 
man for, his experiences in the far West and on the Pacific. 

His later career was that of a man of consideration among all classes 
of his home community as well as among strangers encountered on his 
frequent journeys. 

The autobiography is the quaintly written production of an unspoiled 
character who knows he has a story worth telling and who has developed, 
probably by much practice in oral narration, an effective, though most 
unusual mode of telling it in print. | 

Probably part II., “ Across the Plains to Oregon and the Return Home 
by Cape Horn 1832-1835” (pp. 59-129), will be considered, by most 
readers, as the essential portion of the book. 

| JOSEPH SCHAFER. 


The Twin Cities as a Metropolitan Market. By Mildred Lucile 
Hartsough, Ph.D. [Research Publications of the University of Minne- 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXII.—I2. 
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sota, Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 18.] (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota, 1925, pp. vii, 228, $2.00.) The introductory chapter of 
this study deals with the general idea of the metropolitan economic centre 
and its relation to the tributary area, which, in the case of the Twin Cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, is the Northwest as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains. The three succeeding chapters give an historical account of 
the growth of the Twin Cities, beginning with the fur-trading period and 
ending with the present. 

St. Paul, at the head of steamship navigation from the south, developed ` 
distinctly as a trading centre, while its sister city, Minneapolis, at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, has developed especially as an industrial city, first devoted 
to lumber and later to flour. The decline of navigation on the Mississippi 
slowed down the growth of St. Paul, while the rapid expansion of lumber- 
ing and wheat-growing in the Northwest accelerated the growth of 
Minneapolis, and now the population of the latter city leads by a hundred 
and fifty thousand. The author, mindful of the rivalry between the two 
cities, is almost painfully careful to make as few comparisons as possible. 
The book suffers a little in frankness because of this. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the best section of the book is the one which 
deals with the evolution of transportation through the period of the fur 
. trade, of the Red River carts, of the river steamboat navigation, at the 
height of which there were over a thousand arrivals at St. Paul, and finally 
of the railways. 

The three chapters on financial history include little that would not 
apply as well to the development of almost any of our large interior cities 
as to the Twin Cities. The amount of detail devoted to finance, chain 
banking, and economic crises seems hardly justified. 

The final chapter deals with the tributary area of the metropolitan 
centre, showing especially the resources and economic activities which 
nourish the business life of the urban centre. 

As a whole, the study is distinctly worth while, interesting, and schol- 
arly. It adds one more to our list of economic studies of metropolitan 
areas, studies which supply material for the.use of the historian, the 
geographer, and the economist. It is an excellent companion to Robin- 
son’s Early Economic Conditions and the Development of Agriculture in 
Minnesota, which forms no. 3 in the same series of studies. 


R. H. WHITBECK. 


Yellowstone Kelly, Memoirs of Luther S. Kelly. Edited by M. M. 
Quaife. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926, pp. xii, 268, $4.00.) 
Although the editor’s estimate that this “story is . . . an important con- 
tribution to the history of the western frontier ” (p. vi) will possibly bear 
question, nevertheless Yellowstone Kelly’s narrative as told by Mr. 
Quaife is distinctly above the average run of pioneer and army scout 
reminiscences. 
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In the first place, the record deals with a significant period and an 
interesting area. The fifteen brief years from 1865 to 1880 cover the 
transition from the army frontier to the settler’s frontier. Kelly’s serv- 
ices began at Fort Buford as military mail carrier (1868) and ended in 
1880 when “the great blank spaces on the map had been filled with trails 
and wagon routes; [and when] hunters, stockmen, and prospective settlers 
roamed at will looking for locations” (p. 240). During these years he 
established an intimate acquaintance with the entire drainage area of the 
Upper Missouri and its great tributary, the Yellowstone, which he was 
` able to turn to good use in the campaigns against the Sioux and the Nez 
Percés. In the second place the story is quite lacking in that myopic 
self-praise too often characteristic of reminiscences of this sort. His is 
an admirable perspective. When the scouting game was up he moved on 
to Colorado. Finally, by emphasizing the ways of life and traits of the 
Indians and by dwelling on the habits of the buffalo, the bear, and the 
antelope, the author, or possibly the editor, has achieved “a thrilling tale 
of sustained adventure” (p. vi). 

H. C. D. 


The Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses of California; their 
History, Architecture, Art, and Lore. By Rexford Newcomb, M.A., 
M.Arch., A. I. A., Professor of the History of Architecture, University of 
Illinois. (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1925, pp. 
xvii, 379, $15.00.) In 1916 Professor Rexford Newcomb, then of the 
University of Southern California, issued his Franctscan Mission Archi- 
tecture of Alta California, a folio for architects, with the best drawings 
of the old mission churches. Now follows a handsome large octavo in 
which these drawings, reduced, with many excellent photographs, are 
made available to the student and general reader, along with a useful and 
readable text. Although the foreword makes acknowledgments to the 
Archivo General de Indias and other repositories of documents, the 
writer lays no claim to having unearthed anything very new in a purely 
historical sense. Emphasis is rather on the architectural finds, embodied 
in the paper restorations of San Juan Capistrano and ‘other buildings. . 
The section dealing with the surviving Spanish houses is new and 
valuable. The chief appeal of the book, however, is not novelty but 
completeness. The historical, economic, and social background, the 
materials and construction, the form and history of the individual mis- 
sions and houses are all well covered. One may doubtless take excep- 
tion to some statements in the sketch of Spanish architectural develop- 
ment prefaced to the account of the missions, such as “the classic elements 
of Italy arriving by way of the low countries”, or “the Churrigueresque 

. style admittedly disregarded all architectural canons”. These, how- 
ever, are obiter dicta not vital to the book, which takes its place with the 
Huger Smiths’ Dwelling Houses of Charleston as a model of regional 
study in architecture. 

Fiske KIMBALL. 
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Charles Buller and Responsible Gouernsnent. By E. M. Wrong, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926, 
pp. vii, 352, $5.00.) In this volume Mr. Wrong reprints two writings 
of first-rate importance for an understanding of that momentous reform 
in British colonial policy that was inaugurated by Lord Durham's Report. 
- Charles Buller and Edward Gibbon Wakefield accompanied Durham on 

his mission to Canada and, as is generally known, had much to do with 
the preparation of the Report. Both of these leaders in the movement . 
for colonial reform were convinced that the only effective remedy for 
the existing maladministration and consequent discontent in the colonies 
was to concede to them responsible government, as advocated by Durham, 
and both expounded .and defended the principles of the proposed new 
system. Buller’s Responsible Government for Colonies, published anony- 
mously in 1840, and Wakefield’s Sir Charles Metcalfe in Canada, which 
appeared as a magazine article in 1844, should be read as explanatory of 
and supplementary to the Durham Report; they give us further insight, 
as Mr. Wrong says, “into the minds of that small, short-lived group of 
radical reformers, who, while no political leader of the first class helped 
with more than passive acquiescence in accomplished fact, made one of 
“the most completely successful revolutions of the nineteenth century ”, 
Apart, however, from two chapters of Buller’s pamphlet which Wakefield 
reprinted in his Art of Colonization (those containing a sprightly if some- 
what unfair attack on James Stephen as “Mr. Mothercountry of the 

. Colonial Office”) neither of the works that Mr. Wrong reproduces has 
been accessible except in the larger libraries, and he has rendered a use- 
ful service in making them generally available. 

Buller’s purpose was to explain precisely what was meant by re- 
sponsible government for colonies, to show that it was necessary as a cure 
for prevailing colonial distempers, and to defend it against critics who 
were seeking to prove that it would result in the loss of the colonies, 
Wakefield’s main object was to show that a recent conflict in Canada 
between the governor and his ministers was caused by blundering and 
ignorance of British constitutional usage on the part of the latter, and 
not by responsible government. In his long and discursive article he dis- 
cussed a number of subjects more or less closely related to his principal | 
theme but all of them interesting to the student of British imperial his- 
tory. In his brilliant description of the essentials of the British consti- 
tutional system the reader will find Bagehot’s classic analysis anticipated 
at more than one point. : 

Less is known of Buller’s career than of Durham’s or Wakefield’s, 
though he was perhaps as indispensable a member of the colonial reform 
group as either of them. He never held an office of cabinet rank, but 
during’ a critical period in the history of the Empire, he was the chief 
advocate in Parliament of responsible government for the colonies. The 
brief account of his life and work which Mr. Wrong gives in his intro- 
duction to the present volume is the most satisfactory biography of Buller 
that has been published. ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


A General Index to vols. XXI-XXX. of the Review, similar to the 
two preceding general indexes, has been prepared for the Board of 
Editors by Mr. David M. Matteson, largely on the basis of the volume 
indexes, and is now to be obtained from the publishers, the Macmillan 
Company (60 Fifth Avenue, New York), at the price of $2.00 for paper- 
bound copies, and $4.00 for copies bound in the regular black half-morocco 
binding used for the volumes of the Review. It is a book of 183 pages, 
prepared with much care and intelligence, and must, we should think, be 
indispensable to many readers. The Macmillan Company also announces, 
at this time, that the general indexes for volumes I-X. and XI-XX. 
will hereafter be priced at $1.75 paper and $3.75 half-morocco. 


The editor of this journal would be glad to know of the existence and 
location of a copy of the anonymous Mémoires dun Voyageur qui se 
Repose (London, 1850). 


AMERICAN HISTORIOAL ASSOCIATION 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Rochester on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 28, 29, and 
30. The headquarters will be at the Hotel Seneca. The secretary of the 
Committee of Local Arrangements is Professor Dexter Perkins, of the 
University of Rochester. The chairman of the Programme Committee 
is Professor Laurence B. Packard, of Amherst. Members may expect 
to receive the programme before Thanksgiving Day. It may however 
be mentioned now that, beside features of it mentioned in our April num- 
ber, there will be luncheons of those especially interested in Far Eastern 
history and that of modern Europe, dinners of those interested in medieval 
history and in the problems of research in colleges not provided with 
university libraries, and the usual dinner of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. A session on American history of the early period 
of the republic is also to be mentioned. 


The Writing of History (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. xii, 
143), the long-expected report of the Association’s committee on that sub- 
ject, was published in July, too late for notice in our July number. Un- 
fortunately the reviewer has been prevented from preparing the desired 
review in season for our present issue. The volume is however of so 
much interest to members of the Association, and may so profitably be 
called to the attention of graduate students at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year, that, without anticipating the reviewer's comments, it seems 
appropriate to enter here at least a brief description of the volume. Each 
member of the committee, Mr. Jusserand, Dr. Charles W. Colby, Profes- 
sor W. C. Abbott, and Professor J. S. Bassett, has contributed his chapter 
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to the volume. The highly important subject which the committee had 
to consider is treated by each writer with freedom, from his own point of 
view, this latitude resulting perhaps in some repetition, but giving the 
book the character of a body of suggestion and discourse rather than of 
an attempt to make on such a subject a systematic treatise. 


Copies of the (English) Historical Association’s pamphlet on Foretgn 
Policy and the Dominions, prepared by Professor W. J. Harte, of Uni- 
versity College, Exeter, are still available for gratuitous distribution to 
any members of the American Historical Association who may apply for 
them to the editor of this journal. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Committee on Endowment announces progress in the organization 
of. state and district committees for the fall canvass and hopes to have 
this work completed by October 1. The New York City committee ex- 
pects to camplete its campaign in October but in most other districts the 
general canvass will be made during the week of November 8-13. The 
Council of the Association has directed that contributors of $1000 to the 
fund shall be designated as Patrons; of $5000 as Donors; and of $10,000 
as Benefactors. One Benefactor and eight Patrons have already been 
enrolled as a result of advance contributions. The Carnegie Corporation 
has made a grant to the Association of $25,000, to be used as a revolving 
publication fund. ' 


PERSONAL 


History has had a serious loss in the death this spring of M. Albert 
Waddington, sixty-five years old, who was the author of two excellent 
volumes on La République des Provinces-Unies: la France et les Pays-Bas, 
1630-1650 (1896-1897), two volumes on Le Grand Électeur Frédéric- 
Guillaume (1905, 1908), and an Histoire de Prusse intended to comprise 

_ five volumes, of which only the first has appeared (1911): 


Professor Claude H. Van Tyne has accepted an invitation to give next 
winter the Sir George Watson Lectures on American history in the 
British universities. 


Dr. Clarence W. Alvord, formerly of the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed by the University of London as Creighton lecturer 
for the academic year 1926-1927. 


Miss Mary Lillian Stevenson, hitherto of Agnes Scott College and of 
the Rhode Island College of Education, has been appointed professor of 
history in the Constantinople Woman’s College. 


Professor John S. Bassett of Smith College will be in Europe on 
leave of absence during the coming academic ‘year. 


On occasion of the retirement of Professor James A. Woodburn from 
his long service as professor in Indiana University, his former students 
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have joined in producing a handsome volume of fifteen Studies in Ameri- ` 
can History (Bloomington, the University, pp. x, 455); they are on various 
subjects, but nearly half of them are concerned with the history of the 
Old Northwest. | 


Prescott W. Townsend, assistant professor of history in the University 
of Indiana, has received a fellowship from Yale University, which he will 
use for the purpose of investigating certain problems of Roman history at 
points in North Africa. 


Mr. R. B. House, who for seven years past has been secretary of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, has resigned that position; he has 
been succeeded by Mr. Albert R. Newsome, hitherto assistant professor of 
history in the University of North Carolina. 


Professor Guernsey Jones of the University of Nebraska has been 
granted leave of absence for the first half of the year because of ill 
health. 


Mr. Doane Robinson, veteran secretary of the State Historical Soci- 
ety of South Dakota, has resigned that position and has been succeeded 
by Lawrence K. Fox. 


In the University of Chicago Professor C. Raymond Beazley of the 
University of Birmingham will give courses in the history of European 
discovery and expansion during the winter quarter; and Dr. José Vas- 
concelos, formerly minister of education of Mexico and president of the 
University of Mexico, courses in the history of Hispanic-American 
civilization and recent Mexican history during the spring quarter. 


We note also the following promotions and appointments to chairs of 
history: Wheaton College, Clifford C. Hubbard to be professor of history 
and political science; Yale University, Daniel C. Knowlton, hitherto of 
Teachers College, to be assistant professor of visual instruction in 
history; Syracuse University, W. F. Galpin of the University of Okla- 
homa to be associate professor of history; New York University, André 
A. Beaumont, jr., to be assistant professor; Princeton University, A. N. 
Cook to be assistant professor; Rutgers College, M..N. Heald of Prince- 
ton to be assistant professor; Pennsylvania State College, W. F. Dun- 
away to be professor; Rollins College, Fla., Leland H. Jenks to be pro- 
fessor; Louisiana State University, L. C. Mackinney to be associate pro- 
fessor; University of Tennessee, P. M. Hamer to be professor; Unit- 
verstty of Illinots, T. C. Pease to be professor, F. C. Dietz and A. O. 
Craven to be associate professors, A. S. Roberts to be assistant professor ; 
Illinois Wesleyan University, K. L. C. Trever to be assistant professor ; 
Umiversity of Michigan, A. S. Aiton to be associate professor, Albert 
Hyma to be assistant professor; University of Wisconsin, E. H. Byrne 
and Carl Stephenson to be professors, C. P. Nettels and B. W. Phillips to 
be assistant professors, E. H. McNeal of Ohio State University to be 
professor of modern history for the year 1926-1927. 
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GENERAL 


The International Committee of Historical Sciences, described in our 
last number (XXXI. 726-731), has, we understand, sent to the press the 
first of its series of bulletins, which will present a summary account of the 
organization of the.historical sciences in the various countries, brief 
accounts of recent national historical congresses or similar gatherings, and 
other historical news of international interest. Largely as a result of the 
creation of this International Committee, the historical scholars of France 
have drawn together in a national organization called the Comité National 

. Français des Sciences Historiques, ingeniously arranged upon a repre- 
sentative plan based on the regions of France, and so contrived as to give 
about equal weight to the university professors and other teachers of 
history, and to the French historical societies. Professor Georges Glotz 
has been made the president of the committee, MM. Chr. Pfister and 
Paul Fournier, vice-presidents, and M. Michel Lhéritier, secretary. A 
similar committee has more recently been formed in England by joint 
action of the British Academy, the Royal Historical Society, and’ the 
Historical Association. 


An American proposal for reviving in some form the Jahresberichte 
der Geschichtswissenschaft was laid before the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences held at Brussels in the spring of 1923, and referred 
by it to the international committee for which provision was then made. 
Later, a grant made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation to the 
American Historical Association for this and other purposes has made it 
possible to make definite plans for such an International Year-Book of 
Historical Bibliography. The International Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences has formed a special sub-committee on the project, including 
Messrs. Caron and Lhéritier of France, Reincke-Bloch of Germany, Le- 
Jand of the United States, Temperley of England, Calisse of Italy, Friis 
of Denmark, and Handelsman of Poland. This committee will hold a 
meeting in Paris on October 21, for determination of plans and policy 
and, if possible, the selection of a general editor or editorial board. 


Professors James H. Breasted and James Harvey Robinson have 
collaborated in a survey of The Human Adventure, summarizing man’s 
achievements from the earliest times to the present, and published by 
Harper, in two volumes, of which the first, The Conquest of Civilisation, 
has been prepared by Professor Breasted, the second, The Ordeal of 
Civilisation, by Professor Robinson. 


The Histoire Générale, edited by Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac, 
is to bear the title, Peuples et Civilisations. The first of its twenty vol- 
umes is now offered to the public; its theme, Les Premières Civilisations, 
is handled by G. Fougéres, G. Contenau, R. Grousset, P. Jouguet, and J. 
Lesquier (Paris, Alcan, 1926, pp. viii, 437). 


T? Since January, 1926, there has appeared a Bulletin Bibliographique de 
Documentation Internationale Contemporaine, published by the Office de 
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Documentation Internationale and the Institut International de Coopéra- 
tion Intellectuelle. Published monthly, it contains a list of new works in 
all languages, relative to political, economic, and social questions, since 
1919, and a list of principal articles on these subjects in some three 
hundred periodicals. It emphasizes the international organization of 
intellectual labors. 


The Revue de Synthèse Historique, vol. XLI., contains as appendix a 
“ Bulletin du Centre International de Synthése; Section de Synthése His- 
torique ”, giving a résumé of its proceedings from January to April. 


There has been founded in England a new Economic History Society, 
with Sir William Ashley as president, Professors W. R. Scott of Glasgow 
and E. F. Gay of Harvard as vice-presidents, and Drs. Eileen Power and 
F. W. Tickner as honorary secretaries. Besides caring in various other 
ways for the interests of economic history, the society intends to publish 
an Economic History Review, to be edited by Mr. E. Lipson and Mr. R. 
H. Tawney, with contributions from both English and foreign scholars. 
Subscriptions to the society may be sent to the honorary treasurer, Mr. 
J. A. White, 43 Dora Road, London, S. W. 19. 


A. A. Knopf has just published Public Opinion and the Teaching of 
History, by Miss Bessie L. Pierce, assistant professor of history in the 
University of Iowa, an historical account and discussion of some of the 
attempts that have been made to control the teaching of history in our 
public schools. f 


In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (Manchester), for July, 
Professor R. S. Conway, under the title A Graeco-Roman Tragedy, deals 
with Livy’s account of the*reign and death of Philip V. of Macedon; Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris has an ingenious paper on the Early Colonists of the 
Mediterranean—Egyptian, Arabian, and other; Professor C. H. Herford 
one on the Mind of Post-War Germany, a paper marked by insight and 
excellent feeling; and Dr. Antonio Mingana adds to his paper on the 
Spread of Christianity in Central Asia and the Far East, published in the 
Bulletin a year ago, a similarly learned and thorough study of the Early 
Spread of Christianity in India. 


The July number of History has articles on the Geographical History 
of the Cinque Ports, by Dr. J. A. Williamson; on the Political Assump- 
tions of some Medieval Men of Action (chiefly King Sverri of Norway), 
by E. F. Jacob, and on the Teaching and Practice of Handwriting in 
England (to be continued), by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson. 


The Catholic Historical Review for April, besides presenting an ac- 
count of the sixth annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, has a very substantial article on Echoes of: Gallicanism in 
New France, by Sister M. Theodosia O’Callaghan of the Catholic 
Sisters’ College in Brookland, D. C., and an article on Cardinal Mercier, 
by Mgr. W. P. H. Kitchin of Newfoundland; the July number has a 
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treatise on the Doctrine of International Law according to Francisco de 
Victoria, by Dr. Nicolaus Pfeiffer, of Czechoslovakia. 


The April and July numbers of the Journal of Negro History, with the 
exception of an account in the former number of the proceedings of the 
spring conference of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Petersburg, Va., Mar. 30, 31, 1926, are given to a detailed and 
valuable study of the Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by A. A. 
Taylor, similar in treatment to the author’s account of this period in South 
Carolina which appeared in volume VIII. of the journal. 


Useful source-books of texts, in German translations, are: Sammlung 
Kirchengeschichtlicher Quellen und Darstellungen (Paderborn, Schön- 
ingh); W. Oppermann, Religionskundliche Quellenbiicherei (Leipzig, 
Quelle and Meyer); and H. Reichman e¢ al., Ein Jahrtausend Deutscher 
Kultur von 800-1800 (2d ed., three vols., Leipzig, J. Klinkhardt). 


The firm of Felix Meiner, in Leipzig, has revived the useful series of 
the Dentscher Geschichiskalender, bringing the annual volumes down to 
date after an interruption of some years caused by the war, and has lately 
issued the volume for 1925. 


Professor Lynn Thorndike is the author of A Short History of Civi- 
lization (New York, F. S. Crofts). 


Professor Daniel C. Knowlton, now of Yale University, has brought 
out through Scribners a volume entitled History and other Social Studies 
in the Juntor High School. 


.The Judson Press of Philadelphia has published Early Baptist Mis- 
sionaries and Pioneers, vol. II., by Walter S., Stewart, and The Second 
Century of Baptist Foreign Missions, by William B. Lipphard. 


Messrs. Scribner have published 4 Study of Costume from the Days of 
the Egyptians to the Present Time, by Elizabeth Sage. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ferdinando D'Antonio, Pel Mate- 
rialismo Storico (Nuova Rivista Storica, March-June); F. J. Teggart, 
The Humanistic Study of Change in Time (Journal of Philosophy, June 
10); id, Turgots Approach to the Study of Man (University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, April); R. Villate, Institutions et Organisation Mili- 
taires [general review] (Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLI.); Ch. 
Schmidt, Les Archives Economiques Modernes (Revue de Paris, May 15); 
K. Hampe, Italien und Deutschland tm Wandel der Zeiten (Historische 
Zeitschrift, CKXXIV. 2). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General reviews: Maurice Besnier, Chronique d'Histoire Ancienne 
Grecque et Romaine (Revue des Questions Historiques, July); Paul 
Cloché, Histoire Grecque, 1915-1922 (Revue Historique, May). 
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A History of the Ancient World, designed especially for American 
university classes in ancient history, has been prepared by Professor 
Mikhail Rostovtzeff, formerly of the universities of St. Petersburg and 
Wisconsin, now of Yale University, and will be published in two volumes, 
with many illustrations, The first volume, The Anctent East and Greece, 
appears this autumn (New York, Oxford University Press) ; the second, 
Rome, is expected to be ready in February. 


Alexandre Moret, professor in the Collége de France and honorary di- 
rector of the Musée Guimet, is the author of Le Nil et la Civilisation 
Égyptienne, vol. VII. of Henri Berr’s series, L'Évolition de l'Humanité 
(Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 1926, pp. 550). 


An excellent work in the domain of social and economic history is 
Bruno Meissner’s Babylonien und Assyrien, the first volume of which was 
issued in 1920, the second in 1925 (Heidelberg, Winter, pp. vii, 494). . 
The latter constitutes vol. 4 in the Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek, first 
series: Ethnologische Bibliothek. 


Messrs, Harrap (London) publish an English translation of A History 
of Hebrew Civilisation, or the Background of the Old Testament, by Pro- 
fessor Alfred Bertholet of the University of Göttingen. 


In diverse fields of ancient history are to be noted La Religion de la 
Grèce Antique, by Th. Zielinski (Paris, Belles-Lettres, 1926, pp. viii, 191), 
Recherches sur la Chancellerie et la Diplomatique des Lagides, by P. 
Collomp (Paris, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Strasbourg, 1926, pp. viii, 244), and Recueil Général des Monnaies 
Grecques d'Asie Mineure, vol. I., fasc. I., 2d ed., Pont et Paphlagonie, by 
W. H. Waddington, Ernest Babelon, and Th. Reinach (Paris, Leroux, 
1925, pp. iv, 210). i 

In the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome (London, Harrap; New 
York, Marshal! Jones) Professor Edward K. Rand of Harvard has lately 
published an interesting and enjoyable little volume on Ovid and his 
Influence. 


A group of eight Americans—Mr. Root, Mr. Wickersham, and others, 
the leading spirit in its formation being Dr. John H. Finley—has sub- 
scribed the sum necessary for setting up again those fallen columns of the 
Parthenon which remain in situ and capable of restoration to the place 
which they occupied before the bombardment of 1687. 


The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres has published, in a 
splendid quarto, Inscriptions de Délos, Comptes des Hiéropes, nos. 290- 
571, by Félix Durrbach (Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. 200), said to be an 
indispensable complement to the work of Th. Homolle. 


Egypt is the sole Hellenistic state of which we possess (thanks io the 
papyri) detailed knowledge. Agriculture was the basis of the Egyptian 
economy. Hence great interest attaches to the admirable work of Michael 
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Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft int Hellentstischen Aegypten, vol. I., Der. 
Betrieb der Landwirtschaft (Munich, Beck, 1925, pp. xvii, 379), the 
author of which is skilled no less in agrictilture than in papyrology. This 
forms the seventh of the Münchener Beiträge sur Papyrusforschung und 
Antiken Rechtsgeschichte. 


A. Jarde, maitre de conférences at Lille, is the author of Les Céréales 
dans l'Antiquité (Paris, Boccard, 1926, pp. xvi, 240) and of Etudes 
Critiques sur la Vie et le Règne de Sévère Alexandre (ibid., 1926, pp. 
xvii, 142). ‘ i 

Colorado College has published for Dr. Herbert E. Mierow, assistant 
professor of classical languages and literatures, a Princeton dissertation 
on The Roman Provincial Governor as he appears in the Digest and Code 
of Jusiinian (pp. 54), covering net both the executive and judi- 
cial functions of the governor. . 


Valentino Capocci in La “ Constitutio Antoniniana” ` (Rome, Bardi, 
1925, pp. 136) has made one of the most complete existing studies of the 
famous law of Caracalla, 212 A. D. . 


The difficult task of reconsiructing the equipment of the Koria soldier 
from the literary and archaeological evidence which has accumulated in the 
past half-century has been admirably performed by Paul Couissin in Les 
Armes Romaines; Essai sur les Origines et VÊvolution des Armes Indi- 
viduelles du Légionnaire Romain, with preface by Salomon Reinach 


(Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. xlv, 570). 


The most complete work which has ever been written on the origins of 
the consular institution is the Historia de la Institución Consular en la 
Antigüedad y en la Edad Media, by Albert Candioti (Buenos Aires, 
Maison Internationale dď’Éditions, 1925). There are to be three volumes, 
of which the first has been published, containing upwards of 800 pages. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Morlet, L’Alphabet Néolithique 
de Gloset et ses Ascendances (Mercure de France, July 1); Abel Rey, 
Coup d’Oeil sur la Mathématique Égyptienne (Revue de Synthèse His- 
torique, XLI.); W. Wreszinski, Bäckerei (Zeitschrift für Aegyptische 
Sprache und Altertumskunde, LXI.) ; Robert Eisler, L’Origine Babyloni- 
enne de Ll Alchimie; à propos de la Découverte récente de Recettes Chi- 
miques sur Tablettes Cunéiformes (Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLI.) ; 
Alex. Scharff, Vorgeschichiliches sur Libyerfrage (Zeitschrift für Aegyp- 
tische Sprache und Altertumskunde, LXI.); Leo Weber, Solon und die 
Kämpfe um Salamis (Klio, XX. 4); Paul Schnabel, Zur Frage der 
Selbstvergütterung Alexanders (ibid.) ; Wilhelm Ensslin, Appian und die 
Liviustradition sum Ersten Bürgerkrieg (ibid.) ; Ettore Pais, La Politica 
di Augusto e il suo Mausoleo (Nuova Antologia, April 21); Ph. Fabia, La 
Carrière Sénatoriale de Tacite (Journal des Savants, May) ; Léon Homo, 
Les Documents de l'Histoire Auguste et leur Valoir Historique, concl. 
(Revue Historique, May). 
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EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


By mots proprio, Dec. 11, 1925, Pope Pius XI. created a School for 
Christian Archaeology which will begin in Rome in this autumn under the 
direction of Professor J. P. Kirsch of Fribourg, Switzerland. A course 
of three years is offered, leading to the degree of Master of Christian 
Archaeology. In the third year the student presents a dissertation of 
ample length, which will be published, and must give two or more lectures 
in his special field. A new building for the school will be ready a 
year hence. 


F. Haase’s Altchristliche Kirchengeschichte nach Orientalischen 
Quellen (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1925, pp. xvi, 420) is the result of an 
immense amount of research and classification; it is neither a bibliography 
of Oriental sources nor a study based on their contents, but a mixture of 
the two; in any event, it is a useful instrument for the scholar. 


The evolution in the attitude of the early Church toward the State from 
indifference, when not hostility, to a sanctified patriotism forms the theme 
of Edgar Salin’s Civitas Dei (Tübingen, Mohr, pp. viii, 245). 


In the Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 1926, 1. Heft, Hans Achelis 
comments on the frescos in the Aurelian catacomb which was discovered 
in 1919 in the Viale Manzoni in Rome. He holds them to indicate in- 
dubitably the cemetery of a Christian family, though evidently one asso- 
ciated with a Gnostic circle. The date is early in the third century. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Abbey of St. Gall, as a Centre of Literature and Art, by A. M. 
Clark, lecturer in the University of Glasgow (Cambridge University 
Press, pp. viii, 322), aims at treating as a whole the contribution of St. 
Gall to European. civilization during a period of several centuries. 


The importance of Erigena lies in his being the first Western medieval 
philosopher who elaborated Neoplatonic conceptions into a complete sys- ` 
tem. The difference between this system and that of Plotinus forms the 
basis of a discussion by H. Doerries, Zur Geschichte der Mystik; Erigena 
und der Neoplatonismus (Tübingen, Mohr, 1925, pp. 122), who concludes 
that Erigena’s emphasis on the Divine immanence in the visible world 
forms a bridge to the Neoplatonism of the Renaissance. 


The edition of Alexander of Hales produced by the College of St. 
Bonaventura at Quaracchi is a monumental piece of work, commenced a 
quarter of a century ago. The first part of the first volume appeared in 
1924, a gigantic folio (pp. xliv, 770). 

For the Franciscan celebrations of this autumn, Messrs. Dent of 
London will publish The Coming of the Friars Minor to England and 
Germany, containing translations of the chronicles of Thomas of Eccleston 
and Jordan of Giano. 
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Father Fidentius Van den Borne, O.F.M., in a volume of the Franzis- 
kanische Studien (Münster, Aschendorff, 1925, pp. viii, 184), entitled Die 
Anfänge des Franziskantschen Dritten Ordens: Vorgeschichte, deals 
specifically, and with great mastery and clearness, with the development of 
the rule of the Ordo Paenitentium. 


Harrassowitz of Leipzig announces a revised and enlarged German 
edition of W. L. Schreiber’s Manuel . . . de la Gravure, under the title 
Handbuch der Hols- und Metallschmite des XV. Jahrhunderts, to be pub- 
lished in six quarto volumes, containing 5000 descriptions against 3000 
of the old manual. Vol. I. (pp. x, 240) appeared in June of this year. 


Professor Otto Cartellieri, of Heidelberg, brings together, in an illus- 
trated book entitled Aim Hofe der Herzöge von Burgund, Kidturhistorische 
Bilder (Basel, Schwabe), a number of contributions to various periodicals, 
and other essays, in which he has dealt with the court of Burgundy in the 
fifteenth century, with knighthood, literature, art, and many other aspects 
of life and manners there. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. E. Stengel, Die Entwicklung 
des Kaiserprivilegs fiir die Römische Kirche, 817-962 (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CK XXIV. 2); Fr. Schneider, Canossa (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, XLV. 2); C. Balic, Quelques Précisions fournies par la Tradi- 
tion Manuscrite sur la Vie, les Oeuvres, et Attitude Doctrinale de M. 
Jean Duns Scot (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July); Gioacchino 
Volpe, Bonifacio VIII. e la Crisi del Papato nel Medioevo (Nuova Anto- 
logia, July 1). 

MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

The third course of lectures by various scholars, delivered at King’s 
College, on the Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the 
Stxteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London, Harrap) includes Bodin, 
Hooker, Suarez, James I., Grotius, Hobbes, Harrington, and Spinoza. 

The volume is edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


M. François Charles-Roux’s L’Angleterre et VExpédition Française 
en Égypte (Cairo, Société Royale de Géographie, two vols.) is based on 
thorough studies in the Public Record Office and the India Office. 


The friendly accord subsisting between France and England in 1830 
furnishes the theme of an interesting discussion by Raymond Guyot in 
La Première Entente Cordiale (Paris, Rieder, 1926, pp. 328). 


Of importance to every student of modern European history is the 
appearance of the second volume of Professor Seignobos’s Histoire Poli- 
tique de l'Europe Contemporaine in the revised edition (Paris, Colin, 1926, 
pp. 696), the first volume of which was reviewed in this journal, XXX. 
643. 

Idealism and Foreign Policy (London, Murray), by Miss A. A. Ram- 
say, is chiefly a study of the relations of Great Britain with France and 
Germany in the period from 1860 to 1878. 


The World War IQI 


Messrs. Fisher Unwin will publish during the autumn Bismarck, 
Andrássy, and their Successors: European Politics, 1871-1905, a transla- 
tion of an important work by Count Julius Andrássy the younger, the 
last foreign minister of Austria-Hungary. 


Secret and Confidential, by Brig.-Gen. W. H. H. Waters, is announced 
by Murray of London as the experiences of a military attaché who 
accompanied the Russian army in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
War, commanded the British troops in North China, was attached to a 
Russian mission in negotiations during the Great War, and was connected 
with the imperial staff in Russia. 


In its April issue, Europäische Gespräche prints the following docu- 
ments: the treaty of Oct. 20, 1925, between Turkey and Jugoslavia, the 
Polish-Rumanian treaty of Mar. 26, 1926, and the German-Russian treaty 
of-Apr. 24, 1926. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Alfred Amonn, Adam Smith und 
die Grundprobleme der Nationalékonomie (Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft, LXXX.'4); Ange Morre, La Démocratie Européenne 
au XXe Siècle, XVI-XXII. (Nouvelle Revue, May 1—August 1); F. 
Charles-Roux, Les Conventions Militaires Italo- Allemandes sous la Triple- 
Alliance: (Revue de Paris, August 1); Die Zusammenkunft von Konstansa 
[1914] (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, July); Hermann Wätjen, Die Grossen 
Vier auf der Pariser Friedenskonferenz von rọrọ (Archiv für Politik 
und Geschichte, IV. 4-5). i 

THE WORLD WAR 


The volumes of the Carnegie Endowment’s Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War succeed one another with great rapidity. New 
issues in the French series are Mouvement des Prix et des Salaires pendant 
la Guerre, by Lucien March (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1926, pp. xii, 
336), Les Formes du Gouvernement de Guerre, by Pierre Renouvin 
(tbid., 1926, pp. 188), Les Dépenses-de Guerre de la France, by Gaston 
Jèze (ibid., 1926, pp. xii, 232), Tours et la Guerre; Etude Economique et 
Sociale, by M. Lhéritier and C. Chautemps (1bid., 1926, pp. xii, 72), La 
Main-d’oenvre Étrangère et Coloniale pendant la Guerre, by B. Nogaro 
and L. Weil (1b1d., 1926, pp. xii, 80), and Les Finances de Guerre de la 
France, by Henry Truchy (ibid., 1926, pp. xii, 172). In the Belgian 
series is La Législation et V Administration Allemande en Belgique, by J. 
Pirenne and M. Vauthier (fbid., 1926, pp. xvi, 288). 


The Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the World War, compiled by Waldo G. Leland and 
Newton D. Mereness for Professor Shotwell’s series of the Economic 
and Social History of the World War, is just from the press (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, pp. xlvii, 532, 18). 


It may be of advantage to students of the military history of the 
World War to know that the German archives of that war are now in- 
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The Royal Historical Society has continued its series of British Diplo- 
matic Instructions, 1689-1789, by the issue of vol. III. (pp. xli, 229) con- 
veying the series of instructions given in the case of Denmark during the 
whole period indicated. The editor of the volume, Mr. J. F. Chance, sup- 
plies an excellent introduction which illuminates the whole history of 
Anglo-Danish diplomacy. The instructions are much fuller and more 
useful to the historian in the period before 1760 than in the reign of 
George III. 


Lord Fife and his Factor (London, Heinemann, pp. vii, 279), edited by 
Alastair and Henrietta Taylor, presents the correspondence of James, 
second Lord Fife (1729-1809), with his factor, and illustrates abundantly 
the life of a Scottish noble in the eighteenth century. 


Four volumes of Papers of King George III., edited by Sir John W. 
” Fortescue, king's librarian, will before long be published in London by 
Macmillan and Company. 


The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists, by Crane Brinton, 
comes from the Oxford University Press. 


The Cambridge University Press is publishing the first volume of 
An Economic History of Modern Britain, by Dr. J. H. Clapham of Cam- 
bridge, this volume being devoted to the “ Early Railway Age”. 


Memoirs for the latest period, published this autumn by Messrs. 
Cassell, are Lord Oxford’s Fifty Years of Parliament, two volumes, Lord 
Birkenhead’s Wilson and the People round Him, and Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson’s Soldiers and Statesnien, two volumes. 


A biography of Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, who, it will perhaps be 
remembered, was British minister in Washington from 1903 to 1906, but 
for a longer period, before that, was foreign secretary of India and envoy 
to Persia, has been prepared by Sir Percy Sykes, and published by 
Messrs. Cassell. | 


The Scottish Historical Review for July has a suggestive article by 
J. Duncan Mackie on James VI. and I. and the Peace with Spain in 1604, 
and one of much interest by M. A. Bald on Vernacular Books imported 
into Scotland, 1500 to 1625. Mr. D. W. Hunter Marshall treats of a 
Supposed Provincial Council of the Scottish Church at Dundee in 
February, 1310. | 

The Scottish History Society has published (Edinburgh, Constable) a 
volume of Early Records of the University of St. Andrews, being the 
graduation roll from 1413 (the most ancient record of its kind in the 
United Kingdom) to 1579 and the matriculation roll from its beginning in 
1473 to the same date, edited by Dr. James Maitland Anderson, honorary 
keeper of the university’s records. ` 


Documentary publications: Registrum Thome Wolsey, Cardinalis, 
Ecclesie Wintoniensis Administratoris, 1529-1530, ed. Herbert Chitty 
(Canterbury and York Society). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Dean Armitage Robinson, The 
Early Community at Christ Church, Canterbury (Journal of Theological 
Studies, April); Ludwig Riess, The Re-issue of Henry I.’s Coronation 
Charter (English Historical Review, July); W. E. Lunt, William Testa 
and the Parliament of Carlisle (ibid.); H. S. Bennett, The Reeve and the 
Manor in the Fourteenth Century (ibid.); Sir Charles H. Firth, Sailors 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate (Mariner’s 
Mirror, July); G. E. Manwaring, Journalism in the Days of the Com- 
monwealth (Edinburgh Review, July); A. Aspinall, English Party Or- 
ganization in the Early Nineteenth Century (English Historical Review, 
July); Graf Max Montgelas, Lord Grey als Staatsmann und Geschichts- 
schreiber, IL, III, concl., 1907-1914 (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, June, 
July); Hermann Lutz, Sir Edward Greys “ Freie Hand” (Archiv für 
Politik und Geschichte, IV. 4-5). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
(For Canada, see p. 216; for India, see p. 202.) 


In the Annals of the South African Museum, vol. XII., the director, 
Mr. L. Péringuey, presents a singularly interesting illustrated monograph 
on the Inscriptions left by Early European Navigators on their Way to 
the East, from the inscribed pillar set up by Diogo Cao in 1485 at Cape 
Cross, to 1632—inscriptions in Portuguese, French, Dutch, and Danish. 


FRANCE 


General reviews: Marie Boukonetzkaja, Les Derniers Ouvrages des 
Historiens Russes sur la Révolution Française (Annales Historiques de la 
Révolution Française, May); G. Pagès, Histoire de France de 1660 à 
1789, II. (Revue Historique, May). 


The Commission Supérieure des Archives Coloniales has been re- 
organized under the chairmanship of M. Alcide Dumont, with the object 
of hastening forward the classification and inventory of colonial archives, 
both those in Paris and those in the colonies. 


The definitive Histoire de la Gaule by Camille Jullian has received its 
seventh volume, dealing with Les Esnpereurs de Trèves; les Chefs (Paris, 
Hachette, 1926). The eighth and last is promised for November, 


A formidable monograph on Le Haut-Dauphiné au Moyen Age has 
been written by Th. Sclafert (Paris, Sirey, 1926, pp. 785). 


A detailed Etude sur le Gouvernement de François [er dans ses Rap- 
ports avec le Parlement de Paris, 1525-1527, by Professor R. Doucet of 
Algiers (Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. 324), serves as sequel to a work under 
the same title by Michel Perret, covering the years 1515-1525, published 
by this house in 1921. 
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The fourth volume of M. Pierre Grandchamp’s La France en Tunisie 
au XVII Siècle (Tunis, Barbier, 1926, pp. xxii, 448), published under 
the auspices of the French resident-general at Tunis, contains a body of 
documents respecting the history of the province from 1621 to 1630. 


Vol. II. of Edouard Gasc-Desfossés’s La Révolution Française deals 
with the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies (Paris, Beauchesne, 1925, 
pp. 700) ; the point of view is hostile to the Revolution. 


An English officer, the late Colonel R. W. Phipps, devoted many years 
to the study of the military history of France during the Revolutionary 
period. His son has prepared for the press the first of a series of volumes 
written by him, The Armies of the First French Republic: the Armée du 
Nord (Oxford University Press). 


Existing conditions in France lend point to Raoul Arnaud’s study of 
Cambon, 1756-1820; la Débâcle Financière de la Révolution (Paris, Per- 
rin, 1926). 


The eventful life of a soldier, who began as a Chouan chief and ended 
as a marshal of France, is told by Gustave Gautherot in Un Gentilhomme 
de Grand Chemin: le Maréchal de Bourmont (Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1926, pp. 478). 


Vol. II. of Le Second Empire vu par un Diplomate Belge by Baron 
Beyens has now appeared (Paris, Plon, 1926, pp. 496). 


Messrs. Hutchinson of London have just published a translation, 
under the title The Second Empire, and its Downfall, of the correspondence- 
of Napoleon III. and Prince Napoleon, edited by Ernest d'Hauterive. 


The firm of Payot announces a definitive edition of the Mémoires of 
Marshal Galliéni, on the occasion of the dedication of his statue in Paris 
on July 11 (pp. 256). 

The third volume of M. Raymond Poincaré's Au Service de la France: 
Neuf Années de Souvenirs (Paris, Plon) is devoted to the year 1913, the 
first year of M. Poincaré’s term as president of the French republic. 


The University of Strasbourg, for the sales of whose publications in 
America the Oxford University Press is agent in New York, brings out 
a biography and bibliography of the noted Alsatian historian (1841-1924), 
Rodolphe Reuss: Soixante Années d'Activité Scientifique et Littéraire, 
1864-1924. The bibliography is by Professor Christian Pfister, and is 
preceded by an autobiographical sketch of the subject's early life. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Martiniére, Le Parlement sous 
les Rois de France, concl. (Annales de Bretagne, XX XVII. 1-2); Paul 
Serrant, Seiguelay et Bonrepaus, I. (Revue des Questions Historiques, 
July) ; C. G. Picavet, Les Commis des Affaires Etrangéres an Temps de 
Louis XIV., 1661-1715 (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, April); Léon Cahen, 
Le Pacte de Famine et les Spéculations sur les Blés (Revue Historique, 
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Fascicle 8 of the Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense is a study by: Jean . 
Rivière of Le Problème de l'Église et de l'État au Temps de Philippe le 


Bel (Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. 499). lon 


Dr. Friedrich Winkler’s treatise on Die Flamische Buchinalere: 
XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, E. A. Seemann), elaborately 
beautifully illustrated from a wide range of manuscripts, is full of ins. 
tion respecting the social life of the Burgundian period as well as its u.. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Two important ‘general surveys of Norwegian archaeology, both lately 
published by Aschehoug in Oslo, are Professor Harald Shetelig’s Norges 
Forhistorie and Dr. A. W. Brôgger’s Det Norske Folk i Oldtiden. 


Alfred A. Knopf has published a History of Russia, by Sir Bernard 
Pares. 


The first three volumes of Professor V. Kluchevski’s History of Russta 
appeared in I9rI-1913. It is now announced that the fourth volume, 
covering the period from the birth of Peter the Great to the revolution 
which brought Catherine II. to the throne, will appear in English transla- 
tion this autumn (London, Dent). 


An illustrated memoir of the Empress Marte of Russia, and her Times, 
by Vladimir Poliakov, will be published this autumn in London by 
Messrs. Thornton Butterworth; it has been based on large amounts of 
original material from the reigns of her husband, Alexander IIJ., and of 
her son, Nicholas II. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Comm. M. Weil, L’Assassinat de 
Paul Ier, d'après des Documents Inédits (Annales Historiques de Ja 
Révolution Française, July). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Many readers may find useful the small book written in English by 
Professor Henry Marczali, of the University of Budapest, on Hungary's 
Past: a Synopsis of the History of Hungary (Budapest, William Borsodi, 
pp. 112). 


Two or three years ago (XXIX. 405) we mentioned Professor Robert 
Gragger’s Bibliographia Hungariae, I. Historica, prepared under the 
auspices of the Ungarisches Institut of the University of Berlin, and list- 
ing some 9000 titles of independent publications of 1861-1921, in other 
languages than Magyar, on the history of Hungary. This is now followed 
by Bibliographie Hungariae, II. Geographica; Politico-Oeconomica (Ber- 
lin, Walter de Gruyter and Company, 1926, pp. xlvii, cols. 319-710), of 
similar scope and authorship, and even greater extent. 


Conrad Chapman, an American, has written in French an account of 
Michel Paléologue, Restaurateur de VEmpire Bysantin, 1261-1282 (Paris, 
Figuière, 1926). 
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TT 
ne The Brussels house of Van Oest offers for subscription a work on La - 
© Miniature Byzantine by J. Ebersolt, to appear in 1926 (pp. 120). 
i ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Little, Brown, and Company have published a volume by Dr. Herbert 
H. Gowen entitled Asia: a Short History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. 


The late Sir George Forrest prepared, and B. H. Blackwell of Oxford 
has published two volumes of Selections from the State Papers of the 
Governors-General of India: Lord Cornwallis, framed on much the same 
lines as his Selections from the State Papers: Warren Hastings, published 
in 1910. The first volume is devoted to an estimate of Cornwallis and his 
career in India, the other to a selection of his letters and minutes, almost 
all taken from Colonel Ross’s edition of Cornwallis’s Correspondence. 


A selection of the hitherto unpublished papers and despatches of Lord 
Ellenborough, prepared by Sir Algernon Law, is to be published this 
autumn by the house of Murray, under the title India under Lord Elen- 
borough, March, 1842-June, 1844. 


Professor R. Coupland of Oxford has written a biographical study of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, founder of Singapore, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Adm. G. A. Ballard, The Effect of 
the Anglo-Dutch Wars of the Seventeenth Century on Indian Ocean De- 
velopment (Mariner’s Mirror, July); Maurice Lewandowski, Sin-Yat- 
Sen, Fondateur de la République Chinoise (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
April 15). 

AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 

Among the special publications of the Société Royale de Géographie 
d'Égypte, under the auspices of King Fuad I., the most recent is a hand- 
somely printed and illustrated monograph on Les Premières Frégates de 
Mohamed Aly, 1824-1827, by Lieutenant Georges Dou'n, well known for 
his studies of naval operations in Egyptian waters during the early nine- 
teenth century (Cairo, Imprimerie de l’Institut Français d'Archéologie 
Orientale, 1926, pp. viii, 125). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Émile Laloy, Les Débuts de VAF- 
faire Marocaine, d'après les Documents Allemands (Mercure de France, 
May 1). 

AMERIOA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington published in June, a few days 
after our last number went to press, the third volume of Dr. Burnett’s 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress (pp. lxii, 582), containing 
706 letters, or parts of letters, of the year 1778 The first volume of © 
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Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro, edited by 
Mrs. R. C. H. Catterall, will apparently be published on about the same 
day as this number of the Review. Vol. II. of the Bandelier documents, 
Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Viscaya, etc., edited 
by Professor C. W. Hackett, and vol. IT. of Dr. Stock’s Proceedings and 
Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America are waiting 
only for the completion of their indexes. Vol. I. of Mrs. Surrey’s Calen- 
dar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives relating to the Mississippi Valley is 
nearly ready. 


Among recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts of the Li- 
brary of Congress are: photostat copies of the Samuel Adams papers in 
the New York Public Library (1296 sheets), and of the Franklin Pierce 
papers in the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1820-1869 (768 sheets) ; 
transcripts from the Danish archives, 1671-1763, relating to the Virgin 
Islands; manuscript account-books of Richard Crawford, 1755-1823; 
ninety letters of William Vans Murray, 1784-1804; additions to the papers 
of Matthew F. Maury, relating to his stay in England; and Japanese 
drawings and paintings illustrating Commodore Perry's expedition of 
1854. The Library has published for this division the usual annual list 
of Accessions of Manuscripts, Broadsides, and British Transcripts ac- 
quired during 1925. 

The Government Printing Office has arranged to place the Treaty 
Series on sale hereafter through the Superintendent of Documents. The 
Department of State will therefore hereafter limit its gratuitous distribu- 
tion of this series to official requests exclusively. 


The new Norwegian-American Historical Association, though founded 
little more than a year ago, is already highly prosperous, a list dated May 
1, 1926, showing a total membership of 566. The first of its publications, 
Studies and Records, vol. I. (Minneapolis, the Society, pp. 175), is a vol- 
ume of great interest and most creditable scholarship. The longest 
article, the first in this vol. I., is a paper on Health Conditions and the 
Practice of Medicine among the Early Norwegian Settlers, 1825-1865, by 
Professor Knut Gjerset of Luther College, and Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, 
professor of pathology in the University of Chicago, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Kulturgeschichte of the Northwest. This is followed by an 
article on the Norwegian Quakers of 1825 and their relation to the immi- 
grants of the Restauration, by the translation of a pastoral letter against 
emigration published by the Norwegian Bishop Jacob Neumann (Bergen, 
1837) ; by a valuable account of the Norwegian settlements in the West in 
1844, translated from J. R. Reiersen’s Veiviser for Norske Emigranter ; by 
a description of an emigrant voyage made in 1854 by a former sea- 
captain; and the reminiscences of a pioneer Norwegian-American editor, 
Carl Fredrik Solberg, connected with the newspaper Emigranten from 
1856 to 1868 (d. 1924). The new society has a rich and important field 
and is entitled to a hearty welcome. 
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A new issue, brought out this spring, in the series of Smith College 
Studies in History (XI. 3), is Austria and the United States, 1848-1852, 
a study of the diplomatic relations of those two governments, by Professor 
M. E. Curti of that college, which, on the basis of documents in Austrian 
and American archives, treats of the mission of A. Dudley Mann, the 
Kossuth and Hiilsemann affairs, and other episodes of that revolutionary 
period. ‘The next preceding issue in the same series was The Ballinger- 
Pinchot Controversy, by Miss Rose Mildred Stahl, a careful, intelligent 
and fair-minded account, based on thorough study and good reasoning. 


Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem: Select Documents 
(pp. 901), by Edith Abbott, is from the University of Chicago Press 
(Social Service Series). 


Resuming the interrupted issue of Hefte der Theologischen Amerika- 
Bibliothek, Professor Karl Bornhausen, of Breslau, has published under 
the title Der Christliche Aktivismus Nordamerikas in der Gegenwart two 
essays on the relation to political life of American ehurcnes and foreign 
missions. 


In the March number of the Records of the American Catholic Histori- 
cal Society appear the annual address (“ Quadraginta Annis, 1884-1924 ”) 
of the president, Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday; an article .on the Gallipolis 
Colony in southern Ohio, by Rev. John McGovern; and the concluding 
. installment of Sister M. Eulalia Herron’s papers on the Work of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the United States, the present article relating to the 
diocese of Dubuque from sera to 1893 and to the archdiocese from 1893 
to 1921. 


A History of the Origin and Progress of Seventh-Day Adventists, by 
Mahlon E. Olsen, is published in Takoma Park, D. C., by the Review and 
Herald Publishing Association. 


The Mind of the Negro as reflected in Leiters written during the 
Crisis, 1800-1860, edited by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, is a publication of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History (Washington, 
D. C.), brought together from successive numbers of the Journal of 
Negro History. . 


The Rhode Island Historical Society has brought out a pamphlet on 
Early American Sign Boards. 


The Stagecoach, a history, by George Estes, is published in Portland, 
Oregon, by George Estes’ Publishers. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Heinrich Charles of 116 Nassau Street, New York, is author and 
publisher of a small volume (pp. 184) on the Romance of the Name 
America, in which the story of Waldseemiller and his book is recounted, 
with emphasis on the influence of Mathias Ringmann, and the history of 
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the prenomen Amerigo is traced, with much romantic narrative of the 
Amalungs. 


À useful Hilfsworterbuch fiir den Amerikanisien, containing the most 
important Indian words incorporated ‘into the vocabularies of the great 
European colonizing nations during the period of the discoveries, has been 
compiled by Captain Georg Friederici (Halle, Niemeyer, 1926, pp. xix, 
115). The words are rendered into German, Spanish, and English. The 
book forms part of the series, Studien tiber Amerika und Spanien, edited 
by Karl Sapper, Arthur Franz, and Adalbert Hamel. 


In the Mariner’s Mirror for July Mr. R. C. Anderson, English expert 
in the making of naval models, gives an account. with interesting illustra- 
tions, of the Mayflower model (“ model of an English merchantman of 
the size and date of the Mayflower”) which he made for the hall of the 
Pilgrim Society at Plymouth on order from their late president, Mr. 
Arthur Lord. 


In the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum for July, 1925, with con- 
“tinuance in the October number, Father Jerome Goyens presents an 
elaborate biographical study of Father Louis Hennepin. 


Philip Guedalla’s volume of biographical studies which we have men- 
tioned under its English title of Independence Day appears in the United 
States with the title The Fathers of the Revolution (Putnam). 


Doubleday, Page, and Company will shortly publish a life of Button 
Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration of Independence, by Charles F. Jen- 
kins. The volume will include also a rare map of the state of Georgia, 
together with a number of hitherto inaccessible documents. 


Sometime ago Professor F. A. Golder of Stanford University dis- 
covered in the Russian archives a body of letters belonging to the Russian 
period of John Paul Jones’s career. It is understood that these letters, 
for which Professor Golder will write an appropriate introduction, will 
presently be published by Doubleday, Page, and Company. 


The Origin and Evolution of the United States Flag (House Doc. no. 
258, 69th Cong., Ist sess.), by R. C. Ballard Thruston, has been issued 
as a separate (Washington, Government Printing Office). 


Dr. Randolph G. Adams has had printed for the William L. Clements 
Library a quarto volume containing facsimiles of three passports, of dif- 
ferent form, printed in France by Benjamin Franklin in 1780; they are 
accompanied by interesting comment. 


The New York Historical Society commemorates the sesquicentennial 
of the Revolution by publishing a handsome and elaborate quarto volume, 
of 297 pages, on Uniforms of the American, British, French, and German 
Armies in the War of the American Revolution, edited by Alexander J. 
Wall, librarian of the society. It contains fifty six-color-process illustra- 
tions, from water-color sketches by the late Lieut. Charles M. Lefferts, 
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with a text supplying full information respecting all these uniforms (the 
Society, $30.00). g 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has published The Best Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson, selected and edited by Professor J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton. The purpose of the volume is “to bring together such selec- 
` tions from Jefferson's writings as will best illustrate his views on questions 
of large importance then and now ”, to make Jefferson “ better known to a 
generation which has need of him as the most significant interpreter of 
Americanism”. Besides the letters there are four representative writ- 
ings: the Statute for Religious Freedom in Virginia (1786), the first 
Inaugural Address (1801), the Solemn Declaration and Protest of Vir- 
ginia (1825), and his Epitaph. 


Mr. John Hill Morgan’s Gilbert Stuart (New York, W. E. Rudge, 4 
vols., $100.00) is elaborate in the matter of biography, characterization, 
and critique, and presents a catalogue of 1058 portraits (111 of Washing- ` 
ton), and in the third and fourth volumes 606 reproductions of Stuart's 
paintings. 


” 


To the mention of histories of “centennial firms” in our last number 
may be added The Firm of Alexander Brown and Sons [founded in aa. 
` (Baltimore, Frank R. Kent, pp. 215). 


The Friedrich List Gesellschaft’s second volume of List’s writings, 
containing the writings of his American period, 1825-1831, will be edited 
by Professor William Notz, of Georgetown University. 


C. E. Byrne is the author of a history of the Indian wars in the ’sixties 
and ‘seventies, more particularly of the Custer disaster, to which he has 
given the title Soldiers. of the Plains. (Minton, N. Y., Balch). The Old 

` Sergeants Story: Winning the West from the Indians and Bad Men in 
1870 to 1876, by Capt. Robert G. Carter, is chiefly a collection of letters 
from a sergeant of cavalry to his captain (New York, F. H. Hitchcock). 


“ 


Don Carlos Seitz is the author ofa volume which is described as “a 
chronicle of some political, moral, military, and financial phases of the 
United States of the ’70’s” and bears the title The Dreadful Decade 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 


The second installment of the six-volunie edition of President Wood- 
row Wilson’s public papers, vols. IJI. and IV., Principles of Democracy, 
embracing all the important addresses and messages and notes, domestic. 
and foreign, written by Mr. Wilson from the time of his inauguration in 
1913 to the entry of the United States into the war in 1917, is published 
this autumn by the house of Harper. 


The Harvard University Press has published the third book, completing 
the series, of the Naval History of the World War, by Captain Thomas G. 
Frothingham, this volume (pp. vii, 310) being caneerien with the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the war. 
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-LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Religion of New England, by Thomas Van Ness, is an historical 
study of the Christian religion in New England from the times of the 
Pilgrims, published for the Second Unitarian Society of Brookline. 
Massachusetts (Boston, Beacon Press). 


A History of the Town of Stratford, New Hampshire, 1773-1925, by 
Jeanette R. Thompson, is published in Concord by the Rumford Press. 


Harold W. Slocum has written The Story of Vermont, which Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have published. 


The December—January serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has for its main contents a body of letters of 1775, by 
Isaac Smith, sr. and jr., and their connections. There is also a brief 
paper on DuLuth by W. B. Munro, an account of the various copies of 
Columbus's “ Book of Privileges” by Dr. Charles L. Nichols, with special ` 
explanation concerning the abridgment in the John Carter Brown Library. 
Mr. James White’s controversion of Senator Lodge’s account of his 
participation in forming the convention on the Alaska boundary in 1903 
is reprinted from the Canadian Historical Revicw. 


The Connecticut Historical Society and the Society of Colonial Wars 
in the State of Connecticut have joined in preparing for publication the 
Records of the Particular Court of Connecticut, covering the period from 
the early settlement of the colony to 1666. 


MIDDLE COLONIES -AND STATES 


Courts and Lawyers of New York: a History, 1609-1925, in three ` 
volumes, by Alden Chester and Edwin M. Williams, is put forth by the 
“American Historical Society ”, so called, of New York. 


Mr. Henry Collins Brown’s continuation or revival of Valeutine’s 
Manual has proceeded this year to its tenth number, The Last Fifty Years 
in New York, in which a multitude of half-forgotten aspects of social 
history, some merely entertaining and some of high importance, are set 
forth with abundant illustrations. 


Prepared with great care, and privately printed in a small edition, Mr. 
Otto Hufeland's Westchester County during the American Revolution 
(pp. 478) is accompanied by four entirely new maps of the county as it 
existed at the time referred to, made from the best sources of information. 


In the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, July issue, 
is an article by Edward S. Rankin on the Newark-Elizabethtown-Barba- 
does Controversy (an eighteenth-century boundary controversy). The 
other principal articles are continuations: the Loyalists of New Jersey, 
contributed by E. Alfred Jones; the Argonauts of Jersey City, by Wil- 
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liam H. Richardson; and Dr. John C. Honeyman’s contributions concern- 
ing Zion, St. Paul, and other Lutheran Churches in the state. 


The principal articles in the July number of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
cine of History and Biography are: Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1820-1828, by Herman Hailperin; Benjamin West and the Royal 
Academy, by Charles J. Landis; and the concluding installment of the 
sketch of Jeremiah S. Black, by the late Francis N. Thorpe. 


William J. Campbell, 223 South Sydenham Street, Philadelphia, pub- 
lishes facsimile reproductions of two of the earliest and rarest maps of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity, Thomas Holme’s map of 1687 and John 
Reed's of 1774, being the facsimiles of full size published originally in 
1870 and accompanied by Reed’s Explanation. He has also published 4 
Descriptive List of Maps and Views of Philadelphia, 1683-1865, by the 
late P. Lee Phillips. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geographical Society (Wilkes-Barré) 
has just issued, as a part of the results of its archaeological survey .of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, an illustrated volume on Aboriginal Rock Shelters 
and other Archacological Observations in the Wyoming Valley and 
Vicinity (pp. 186), by Max Schrabisch. 


Following are the recent Papers read before the Lancaster County 
Historical Society: Migration of Lancaster County Mennonites to Water- 
loo County, Ontario, 1800-1825, by A. G. Seyfert (March 5); the so- 
called “ Kentucky Rifle ”, as made in Lancaster County, by D. F. Magee 
(April 9); Notes on Reamstown, Lancaster County, by Pierce Lesher 
(May 5); and a sketch of Colonel Adam Reigart (1739-1813), Revolu- 
tionary innkeeper of Lancaster, by Edward P. Brinton. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine has in the July num- 
ber, aside from continued articles, a paper by Annie Clark Miller, entitled 
’ Old Houses and Estates in Pittsburgh. 


E. B. Burgess has prepared a Memorial History of the Pittsburgh 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1748-1845-1924, which is 
published in Greenville, Pennsylvania, by the Beaver Printing Company. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


A History of Southern Methodist Missions, by James Cannon, is pub- 
lished by the Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. | 


The June number of the Maryland Historical Magazine includes some 
material on the Worcester County Militia of 1794, edited by Harry F. 
Covington; a paper on Washington's Relations to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, by Paul E. Tittsworth; one on St. John’s Church, Queen 
Caroline Parish, Howard County, by Henry J. Berkley; anda continuation 
of the letters of Molly and Hetty Tilghman, “ Eighteenth Century Gossip 
of two Maryland Girls”, edited by J. Hall Pleasants, as also of the Life 
of Thomas Johnson, by Edward S. Delaplaine. 
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The-Virginia State Library has‘ published vol. I. of the Executive 
Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, the first of a series of ten 
or a dozen such volumes. Vol. I. of Official Letters of the Governors of 
Virginia is nearly ready for delivery. The Library has also brought out 
Notes on Southside Virginia (pp. 346), by Walter A. Watson, edited by 
Mrs. Watson. - The Notes include a variety of miscellaneous materials 
gathered by Judge Watson with a view to writing a history of Southside 
Virginia, namely, that region lying south of the James and east of the 
` Blue Ridge mountains. There are, for instance, abstracts and copies of 
records, biographical sketches, genealogical notes, occasional letters, ex- 
tracts from Judge Watson’s diaries (1888-1916), and several biographical 
sketches of him, including one by his widow, Mrs. Constance T. Watson. 


The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magasine prints, 
in the July number, the Phi Beta Kappa address delivered at William and 
Mary College last December by Dr. Albert Shaw, and the diary kept by 
Captain Philip Buckner of a journey from Kentucky to Natchez by water 
and return by land, 1801. Mr. William Buckner McGroarty furnishes 
extensive annotations to the diary. Another interesting contribution is 
by Robert M. Hughes and is entitled the Genesis of the F. F. V., being 
a reply, as regards Virginia, to some recent strictures on colonial history. 


The July number of Tylers Quarterly Historical and’ Genealogical 
Magasine includes a letter, relating to William and Mary College, found 
in Purdie’s Virginia Gazette of Nov. 22, 1776, and believed to have been 
written by Jefferson; some Webster-Tyler correspondence; and a discus- 
sion by Robert M. Hughes, jr., of the fight between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has published volume I. of 
Calendars of Manuscripi Collections (pp. 308), prepared from original 
manuscripts in the collections of the commission by D. L. Corbett, calendar 
clerk. This volume contains briefs of transcripts of the Dartmouth 
Manuscripts, 1720-1793; the Hayes Collection, 1748-1806; North Caro- 
lina letters from the Emmet Collection in the New York Public Library, 
1757-1847; the David L. Swain Manuscripts, 1772-1869; proceedings of 
the court-martial trial of Col. Charles McDowell, 1782; the Thomas 
Henderson letter-book, 1810-1833; North Carolina letters fromthe Van 
Buren Papers in the Library of Congress, 1824-1858; North Carolina 
letters from the Crittenden Papers, ibid., 1827-1863 ; the E. J. Hale Manu- 
scripts, 1850-1866; and the Spencer: Papers, 1859-1903. 


The July number of the North Carolina Historical Review has articles 
on School Support and our North Carolina Courts, 1868-1926, by Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Coon; one on an Antigua Plantation, 1769-1818, based - 
on its accounts, by Professor U. B. Phillips; and one on Defeatism in the 
Confederacy, by Professor Frank L. Owsley. The magazine also contains 
a reprint of a sermon on the duty of subjection to the civil powers, 
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preached before Governor Tryon and his militia by Rev. Dr. George 
Micklejohn (Newbern, 1768—misprinted MDCCLXIII in the reprint), 
and a variety of newspaper communications of 1771 attacking and defend- 
ing Tryon. i 


The latest issue among the University of North Carolina’s James 
Sprunt Historical Publications is a dissertation on Slaveholding in North 
Carolina: an Economic View (pp. 103), by Dr. Rosser H. Taylor, assistant 
professor of history in Furman University, in which importations, the 
various employments of slave labor, migration to the southwestward, sales 
and hiring of slaves, and the management of plantations, are all treated 
with great care and intelligence. 


F. H. Hitchcock, New York, has published a reprint of Wheeler’s 
Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1584 to 1851. 


The University of North Carolina Press has published a volume en- 
titled Old Days in Chapel Hill: being the Life and Letiers of Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer, of which the author is Hope S. Chamberlain. 


The Burckmyer Letters, March, 1863-June, 1865, edited by Charlotte 
R. Holmes, is’a collection of letters exchanged between the grandfather 
and grandmother of the editor. They have an especial value for the 
light which they throw upon life in Charleston and in the: Confederate 
colony in Europe during the war (Columbia, S. C., the State Company). 


The July number of the Florida Historical Quarterly contains an 
article by Professor James O. Knauss on the Growth of Florida’s Elec- 
tion Laws; an account of the Massacre at Indian Key, Aug. 7, 1840, 
being the narrative of Hester P. Walker, a survivor; a letter of G, I. F. 
Clarke relating to Port St. Joseph, East Florida (1823) ; and some letters 
relating to MacGregor’s attempted Conquest of East Florida (1817). 


The American Antiquarian Society has received a small collection of 
papers relating to affairs in Florida in the year 1841, among them two 
letters from Thomas Douglas to Hon. H. M. Brackenridge regarding the 
division of the territory into East Florida and West Florida, proposed in 
order to balance the admission of the Northern states of Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Other letters concern legal matters, preservation of timber, and 
political ‘affairs. 

Much good Alabama history is printed in the Pageant Book of the 
celebration held in Montgomery last May, along with what relates to the 


specific occasion. The pamphlet (pp. 80), edited by Peter A. Brannon, 
has many interesting illustrations. 


WESTERN STATES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June contains a paper 
on Early Land Communication with the Lower Mississippi, by Professor 
Julian P. Bretz of Cornell University; an account of a Cattleman’s Com- 
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monwealth on the Western Range, by Louis Pelzer of Iowa; a critical 
study of Thomas Ashe and the authenticity of his Travels in Amertca, by 
Professor Francis H. Herrick; and a document, -edited by Professor 
Beverley W. Bond, jr., from the Force Collection in the Library of 
Congress, containing an account of the captivity of Charles Stuart during 
the French and Indian War, 1755-1757 —one of the best of “ captivity” 
narratives. The September number gives first place to Professor J. A. 
Woodburn’s presidential address delivered before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association last May, an excellent paper on Western Radical- 
ism in American Politics. This is followed by an article on the Five 
Nations in Queen Anne’s time, by Professor W. T. Morgan, and a very 
useful one on the Notion of a Great American Desert east of the Rockies, 
by Ralph C. Morris. The nineteenth annual meeting of the society 
named is fully described by Bruce E. Mahan. The documentary material 
is a translation of the baptismal register of St. Joseph, Michigan, 1721- 
1773, from the archives of the seminary at Quebec. 


The June number of the Indiana Magazine of History contains a 
sketch, by Howard R. Burnett, of James D. Williams, the last pioneer 
governor of Indiana; the autobiographies of the Rev. George Knight 
Hester and. his wife, which throw light upon life in southern Indiana 
prior to the middle of the nineteenth century, and, by the former, the 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Educational History of Clark’s Grant; a sketch 
of Professor John I. Morrison (1806-1882) and the Washington County 
Seminary, by Mrs. Annie Morrison Corwin; and one of James F. D. 
Lanier (1800-1881), by George S. Cottman. There are also in this 
issue some letters (1821-1844) from the correspondence of Noah Noble, 
contributed by Mrs. Esther Noble Carter. These include two letters from 
William Henry Harrison and five from Henry Clay. 


The October (1925) number of the Journal of the Ilinois State His- 
tortcal Society contains an extended study, by Sivert Erdahl, of Eric 
Janson and the Bishop Hill Colony; an address, by Richard Yates, at the 
Jacksonville Centennial, Oct. 6, 1925; some Letters of Jean Girault re- 
lating to the Illinois Country, with extended comment by H. W. Roberts; 
and Personal Recollections of the Early Settlement of Carlinville, Ill., by 
Mary B. Wright. The January number contdins an article by Edgar L. 
Masters entitled Days in the Lincoln Country; the Civil War Diary of 
Colonel William Camm, covering practically the entire period of the war; 
sketches, by members of his family, of Joseph Smith (1786-1852) ; and 
a number of letters (1832-1834) from Gen. Henry Dodge, Governor 
John Reynolds, Brig.-Gen. T. M. Neale, and others. | 


The principal contents of the July number of the Illinois Catholic His- 
torical Review are: a Life of James Marquette, by Rev. Henry S. Spal- 
ding, S.J.; an article by Rev. John Rothensteiner, entitled From Chicago 
to St. Louis in the Early Dawn of Western History; an‘address by Judge 
Victor J. Dowling, of New York, entitled Heroes of America’s Origin: 
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Isaac Jogues, René Goupil; Joseph Lalande; an autobiographical sketch 
of the Right Reverend James Oliver Van de Velde, second bishop `of 
Chicago; and an account, by Rev.. A. Zurbonsen, of the Institutions con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Francis, Springfield, IH. 


The Filson Club has brought out (Publications, no. 31) reprints of 
William Littell’s Political Transactions in and concerning Kentucky, and 
Letters of George Nicholas to his Friend in Virginia (Louisville, J. P. 
Morton and Company). 


Professor E. Merton Coulter of the University of Gina has pub- 
lished through the University of North Carolina Press a study of The 
Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky. 


The latest publication. of the Michigan Historical Commission is a 
volume of great interest prepared by that indefatigable historical student, 
Justice William R. Riddell of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and entitled 
Michigan and the British Rule: Law and Law Courts, 1760-1796 (pp. 
.493). After a preliminary treatise on the British law courts exercising 
jurisdiction in what is now Mjchigan, under British authority de jure 
(1760-1783) and de facto. (1783-1796), the volume presents the records 
of the court of common pleas for the “ district of Hesse”, Upper ‘Canada, 
1788 to 1796, and of a court of oyer and terminer in 1792—all illuminated 
by a large body of learned and interesting notes. . 


Articles in the July number of the Michigan History Magazine are: 
Recollections of.Early Days at Mackinac, by Grace F. Kane; What 
Indians knew about Manistique and Schoolcraft County, by William F. 
“Gagnieur, S.J.; the “Hutchins” Map of Michigan, by William L. 
` Jenks; and the fourth of Mr. Henry A. Haigh’s iers concerning the 
Ford Historical Collections at Dearborn. - 


` Mr. M. M. Quaife offers in the May number of the Burton Historical 
Leaflet the Story of Brownstown, being chiefly an episode in General 
Hull’s Detroit campaign. : ` 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received a gift from the. 
Wisconsin Society of Colonial Dames of America for the purpose of 
making an experimental study of church records, in the hope of being able 
to use such records for the study of migration into and from the state. 
A new voluine in the Domesday Book series, prepared by Dr. Joseph . 
Schafer, superintendent of the Society, and dealing with the history of 
four lakeshore counties, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, and Ozaukee, is 
now in press. 


The contents of the Wisconsin Mapishi of History, July number, 
include an article on the Origins of Milwaukee College, by Louise P. 
Kellogg; one on the Wisconsin. Press and Slavery, by Kate E. Levi; and 
one on Early Lumbering on the Chippewa, written by William W. Bartlett. 
from an interview with Bruno Vinette. The biography of Judge William 
P. Lyon, by Clara Lyon Hayes, is concluded. 
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The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is publishing a facsimile 
reproduction of the. Pharmacopoeia Augustana (1564), with a careful 
bibliographical introduction by Dr. Edward Kremers. The reproduction 
has been procured from the University of Würzburg at the instance and 
at the expense of Dr. Joseph Schneider of Milwaukee. The Wisconsin 
society has a special collection of old medical and pharmaceutical works, 
accompanied by a fund for publication. ` 


The Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee has brought out in its 
Bulletins two illustrated monographs by Alanson Skinner, the one, Eth- 
nology of the Ioway Indians (pp. 174), the other, The Mascoutens or 
Prairie Potawatonu Indians, part II., Notes ow the Material Culture (pp. 
64). The Ioway Indians (Siouan) offer, in the opinion of the author, an 
especially interesting object of study because, “ while they belong to one 
linguistic family, their material culture and folklore are largely identified 
with those of the component peoples of another group, the Central Al- 
gonkian ”, having been much influenced by migrations from woodlands to 
plains. There are few survivors (79 in Oklahoma, 162 in Kansas and 
Nebraska), and their native culture is dead in practically all its branches. 
The Mascoutens, in their material culture, are “almost wholly typical of 
the Central Algonkian group”, although “there are also a number of 
examples of Plains influence ”. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck’s address, the Promotion of American History and 
of History in America, delivered before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in May, appears in the June number of Minnesota History. 
The same magazine contains a paper by Theodore C. Blegen on Minne- 
sota Pioneer Life as revealed in Newspaper Advertisements, and a group 
of materials brought together by Bertha L. Heilbron, pertaining to 
Isaac I. Stevens and the Pacific Railroad Survey of 1853. 


The Wheat Market and the Farmer. in Minnesota, 1858-1900, by Henri- 
etta M. Larson, is no. 269 of the Columbia a Panreretey Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law. 


The July number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics contains 
an article by Earle D. Ross on the Evolution of the Agricultural Fair in 
the Northwest, and one by Henry A. Bennett on Fish and Game Legisla- 
tion in Iowa. 


Articles in the July number of the Annals of Iowa are: James W. 
Grimes versus the Southrons, by F. I. Herriott; some specimen lists 
(twenty counties) of Iowa men and women lost in the World War; and 
a continuation of Benjamin F. Pearson’s diary of the Civil War. 


Graduate students and members of the staff of political science in the 
State University of Iowa have begun under the direction of Professor B. 
F. Shambaugh an extensive study of municipal government and admin- 
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_ istration in Iowa, intended to result in a comprehensive ‘survey of all its 
_ types of municipal government, forming one or more volumes in the. 
Iowa Applied History Series published by the State Historical Society., 


The June number of the Palimpsest has an account, by M. M. Hoffman, 
of a missionary enterprise among the Sioux Indians in the region of 
Fort Snelling, beginning in 1839, while in the July number Granville 
“Stuart describes his boyhood experiences on the frontier. 


© The Missouri Historical Society has received another installment of 
the P. Chouteau Mañffitt Collection, the gift of Mr. Maffitt’s daughter, 
Mrs. R. H. Keiser, embracing some 25 bound volumes and about -1350 
‘unbound manuscripts, mostly letters addressed to Pierre Chouteau, jr., and 
illustrating to an. important degree the ‘history of the fur trade from 


1809 to 1850. , 


. The Missouri Historical Review has.in the July number, besides a 
number of brief articles, some Recollections of George C. Bingham, the 
painter, by C. B. Rollins; the sixth chapter of Thomas S. Barclay’s study 
of the Liberal Republican Movement in Missouri; and the tenth install- 
ment of Daniel F. Grissom’s Personal Recollections of Distinguished 
Missourians (Claiborne F. Jackson). 


The Missouri Historical Society has brought out The Life and Papers 
of Frederick Bates, in two volumes, edited by Professor Thomas M. 
Marshall. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly has in the July number the 
Diary of James K. Holland, a Texan Volunteer in the Mexican War; an 
article by Joseph Ellison on the Mineral Land Question in California, 
1848-1866; one by Harbert Davenport on Captain Jesús Cuellar, Texas 
Cavalry, otherwise “Comanche”; and a letter (1839) from Daniel 
‘O'Connell, the Irish political agitator, to Joseph Sturge, the Quaker. 
philanthropist, respecting a plan for the colonization in Mexico of free 
persons of color by the British government.’ The letter is contributed, 
with an introduction, by Dr. Annie H. Abel: 


The contents of the Chronicles of Oklahoma include some Notes of the ` 
Settlement of No Man’s Land, by Elmer E. Brown; an article on the 
Opening of Oklahoma, by Hamilton S. Wicks; an account, by Guy A 
Crossett, of life and customs among the Choctaws (“A Vanishing 
Race ”) ; one by W. B. Morrison on the Choctaw mission of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; and other brief articles 
concerning the Choctaws. 


The Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, has reprinted for 
its “ Western Series” of English and American classics Washington 
Irving’s Tour of the Prairies, edited for school use by George C. Wells, 
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high-school inspector of Oklahoma, and Joseph B. Thoburn, secretary of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. The volume also includes pertinent 
extracts from Irving’s Journals and from Charles J. Latrobe’s Rambler 
in North America (London, 1836). 


The May number of the Colorado Magazine contains an article by L. 
R. Haften on the Status of the San Luis Valley, 1850-1861, one on Early 
Days in Canon City and South Park, being the narrative obtained by H. 
H. Bancroft from Warren R. Fowler, and other brief articles. 


The July number of. the New Mexico Historical Review contains a 
paper by J. Lloyd Meacham on the Second Spanish Expedition to New 
Mexico, 1581-1582; one by F. S. Curtis, jr., on the Influence of Weapons 
on New Mexico History; and one by Benjamin M. Read entitled the 
Last Word on “Montezuma”. The contributions on New Mexico in 
the Great War are continued, as is also the serial publication on the 
Founding of New Mexico. 


Eighty-one Years in the West, the autobiography of George Bruffey, 
is brought out in Butte, Mont., by the author. 


The diary of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, which has appeared in in- 
stallments in the Washington Historical Quarterly, with editorial notes by 
Professor Edmond S. Meany, has been brought out in a volume entitled 
The Diary of Wilkes in the Northwest (Seattle, University of Washing- 
ton Press). 


The Blased Trail of the Old Frontier, by Miss Agnes C. Laut, which 
McBride has published, is “the log” of the Upper Missouri Historical 
Expedition of 1925. 


The July number of the Washington Historical Quarterly contains a 
History of Pig Iron Manufacture on the Pacific Coast, by Joseph Daniels; 
Ben Burgunder’s Recollections of the Inland Empire, contributed, with 
an introduction, by J. Orin Oliphant; a History of the Seattle General 
Post Office, by Nicholas C. Cullinan; and some Notes and Observations 
on the Origin and Evolution of the Name of Oregon as applied: to the 
River of the West, by William. L. Lewis. 


The June number of the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society 
contains the third installment of Lewis A. McArthur’s studies of Oregon 
Geographic Names, and a brief account, by Charles H. Carey, of an 
interview with the late Binger Hermann, in part respecting the admission 
of Oregon as a state, 


The Old Missions of California: the Story of the Peaceful Conquest 
of the State, by Nolan Davis, has been a as out in Oakland by the 
Mission Publishing Company. 
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CANADA 


The Canadian Historical Review for June presents a brief statement 
regarding the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, 
held at Ottawa on May 17 and 18, a valuable article by Mr. William 
Smith, of the Public Archives of Canada, on Canada and Constitutional 
Development in New South Wales, and a paper by Professor W. R. 
Livingston, of the University of Jowa, on the First Responsible Party 
Government in British North America (Nova Scotia). A long letter of 
Louis Riel and Ambroise Lépine to Lieutenant Governor Morris of 
Manitoba (1873) is presented in translation with elaborate notes by A. H. 
de Trémaudan. 


Canadian Public Opinion on the American Civil War, by Helen G. 
Macdonald, is no. 273 of the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law. 


An important study of The Unreformed Senaie of Canada, by Robert 
A. Murray (pp. xvi, 284), prepared under the advice of Professor E. S. 
Corwin at Princeton, is published in Toronto by the Oxford University 
Press. 


Vol. IT. of the Papers and Records of the Welland County Historical 
Society contains an authoritative study of the Fenian Raid of 1866 by 
Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank, followed by seven or eight papers containing 
personal reminiscences of the raid. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. XI., no. 2, embodies the official reports on the towns of 
Tequizistlan, Tepechpan, Acolman, and San Juan Teotihuacan sent by 
Francisco de Castafieda to Philip II. and the Council of the Indies in 
1580. The reports are translated and edited by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall (Cam- 
bridge, the Museum). | 


The Boletin del Archivo Nacional, XXIV. 1-6, lately issued, will be 
valued for the “ Diccionario Geografico de la Isla de Cuba” finished in 
manuscript in 1875 by José de J. Marquez, which constitutes the greater 
part of this volume, and contains many data not to be found in Pezuela. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Dr. G. Friederici, Die Heimat der 
Kokospalme und die Vorkolwmbische Entdeckung Amerikas durch die 
Malaio-Polynesier (Erdball, I. 2); Caroline F. Ware, The Effect of the 
American Embargo, 1807-1809, on the New England Cotton Indusiry 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, August); William Notz, Frederick 
List in America (American Economic Review, June); André Maurois, 
Joseph Smith, Fondateur du Mormonisme (Revue de Paris, August 1) ; 
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James D. Hill, The Burning of Columbia Reconsidered (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, July); James O. Knauss, The Farmers’ Alliance in Florida 
(ibid.) ; Georg Karo, Walter Hines Page (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, Au- 
gust); A. L. Leymarie, Le Canada pendant la Jeunesse de Louis XIII. 
[journal of Héroard] (Nova Francia, February 24); C. S. S. Higham, 
The General Assembly of the Leeward Islands, II. (English Historical 
Review, July); M. Cadwalader Hole, Early Latin-American Press and 
Development of the Press of the Argentine Republic (Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, April). + 
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OU will not, I trust, take it amiss if, on this the occasion of our 
À annual meeting, I select as my topic the familiar subject of the 
American Revolution. Quite apart from the pleasure that comes 
from harping on an old string, there is the conviction, which I hold 
very strongly, that no matter how familiar a subject may be, it can 
always be re-examined with profit and viewed not infrequently from 
such points of vantage as to set the scene in quite a new light. The 
writing of history is always a progressive process, not merely or 
mainly because each age must write its own history from its own 
point of view, but rather because each generation of scholars is cer- 
tain to contribute to historical knowledge and so to approach nearer 
than its predecessor to an understanding of the past. No one can 
accept as complete or final any rendering of history, no matter how 
plausible it may be, nor consider any period or phase of the past as 
closed against further investigation. Our knowledge of history is 
and always will be in the making, and it has been well said that 
orthodox history and an orthodox historian involve a contradiction 
in terms. 
The explanations of history have been characterized as a rule by 
overmuch simplicity. So wrote Maitland of the history of England 
-and so with equal justice might he have written of the history of 
America. As with natural phenomena in the pre-Copernican days 
of celestial mechanics, when the world believed that the sun moved 
and the earth was flat, so it has been at all times with historical 
phenomena, that what to the superficial observer has appeared to be 
true has been accepted far too often as containing the whole truth. 
Among these pre-Copernican convictions, for example, widely held 
-in America to-day, is the belief that the American Revolution was 
brought about by British tyranny. Whatever explanation of that 
great event comes to be accepted by competent historians and their 
intelligent readers as a near approach to the truth, it is quite certain 
that it will not be anything as easy and simple as all that. There 
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was nothing simple about the Balance of Power or the Balance of 
Trade, even when construed in terms of such vulgar commodities as 
fish, furs, and molasses, and particularly when one must give due . 
consideration to the doctrine, as seriously held in some quarters to- . 
. day as it was in the eighteenth century, that colonial possessions are 

the natural sources for home industries. Our history before 1783 

was a much more complex and cosmopolitan affair than older writers 

would have us believe, for they have failed to account for many deep- 

lying and almost invisible factors and forces which influence and 

often determine human action and are always elusive and difficult to 

comprehend. ; 

Recent writers have approached the subject with a full recogni- 
tion of the complexity of the problems involved. They have found 
many and varied conflicting activities making for disagreement and 
misunderstanding between the mother country and her offspring, 
giving rise to impulses and convictions, ideas and practices, that were 
difficult, if not impossible, of reconciliation. Such scholars have ex- 
pressed their conclusions in many different forms. Some have seen 
a struggle between two opposing historical tendencies—one imperial- 
istic and expansive, the other domestic and intensive; others, a clash 
of ideas regarding the constitution of the British empire and the’ 
place that a colony should occupy in its relations with the mother - 
country. Some have stressed the differences that were bound to 
arise between an old and settled country and one that was not only 
dominated by the ideas and habits of the frontier, but was opposed 
also to the continued supremacy of a governing authority three 
thousand miles away. Others have explained the situation in terms 
of an antagonism between the law and institutions of England and 
those, growing constantly more divergent, of the Puritan and non- 
‘Puritan colonies in America. All of these explanations are sound, 
because they are based on an understanding of the deeper issues in- 
volved; and taken together, they are illuminating in that they enable 
the reader to broaden his point of view, and to break away from the 
endless controversies over immediate causes and war guilt that have 
Shitherto tended to dominate the American mind. ~ 

But elucidating as these explanations are, no one of them seems 
quite sufficient to resolve so complex a subject as the causes of the 
American Revolution. To-day we conjure with such words as evo- 
lution and psychology, and look for explanations of acts on the part 
of both individuals and groups in states of mind produced by in- 
heritance and environment. Fielding, acknowledged expert in the 
study of human experience, can say that for a man “to act in direct 
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contradiction to the dictates of his nature is, if not impossible, as im- 
probable as anything which can well be conceived”. The philoso- 
phers tell us that mind can be more resistant even than matter, and 
that it is easier to remove mountains than it is to change the ideas of 
a people. That the impact of convictions is one of the most frequent 
causes of revolution we must acknowledge; and I believe that we 
have not considered sufficiently the importance of this fact in deter- 
mining the relations of England with colonial America. If I may, 
by way of illustrating my point, I should like to show that certain 
differences existing between England and her colonies in mental atti- 
tudes and convictions proved in the end more difficult to overcome 
than the diverging historical tendencies or the bridging the three 
thousand miles of the Atlantic itself. 

The American Revolution marks the close of one great ee of 
our history and the beginning of another of even greater significance. 
It is the red line across our years, because by it was brought about a 
fundamental change in the status of the communities on the Ameri- 
can seaboard—a change from dependence to independence. We 
sometimes hear that revolutions are not made but happen. In their 
immediate causes this is not true—for revolutions do not happen, 
they are made, in that they are the creatures of propaganda and 
manipulation. But, in reality, revolutions are not made. They are 
the detonations of explosive materials, long accumulating and often 
long dormant. They are the resultants of a vast complex of eco- 
nomic, political, social, and legal forces, which taken collectively are 
the masters, not the servants, of statesmen and political agitators. 
They are never sudden in their origin, but look back to influences long 
in the making; and it is the business of the modern student of the 
subject to discover those remoter causes and to examine thoroughly 
and with an open mind the history, institutions, and mental past of 
the parties to the conflict. In pursuit of my purpose let me call to 
your attention certain aspects of that most important of all periods 
of our early history, the years from 1713 to 1775. 

The middle period of the eighteenth century in England, resem- 
bling in some respects the mid-Victorian era of the next century, 
was intellectually, socially, and institutionally in a state of stable 
equilibrium. The impulses of the Revolution of 1689 had spent their 
force. English thought and life was tending to become formal, con- 
ventional, and artificial, and the English mind was acquiring the fatal 
habit of closing against novelty and change. The most enlightened 
men of the day regarded the existing order as the best that could be 
conceived, and in the main were content to let well enough alone. 
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Those who held the reins of power were comfortable and irresponsi- 
‘ble, steeped in their “ old vulgar prejudices ”, and addicted to habits 
and modes of living that were approved by age and precedent. The 
miseries of the poor were accepted as due to inherent viciousness; 
class distinctions were sharply marked, and social relations were 
cast in a rigid mould; while, as far as the mass of the poor was con- 
cerned, the vagrancy laws and the narrow policy of the corporate 
towns made free movement in any direction practically impossible. 
Life at large was characterized by brutality and a widespread sense 
of insecurity. Little thought was given to the education of the poor, 
the diseases of poverty and dirt, the baneful effects of overcrowding 
in the towns, or the corrupting influence of life in tenements and 
cellars. Excessive drinking and habitual resort to violence in human 
‘relations prevailed in urban sections; and while it is probably true 
that in rural districts, where life was simple and medieval, there was 
greater comfort and peace and less barbarity and coarseness, never- 
theless, it is equally true that the scenes of English country life in 
the eighteenth century, that have come down to us in literature and ` 
painting, are more often conventional than real. Vested interests 
and the rights of property were deemed of greater importance than 
the rights of humanity, and society clung tenaciously to the old safe- 
guards and defenses that checked the inrush of new ideas. There 
was a great absence of interest in technical invention and improve- 
ment. Because the landed classes were in the ascendant, agricul- 
ture was the only national interest receiving attention—drainage, 
rotation of crops, and the treatment of the soil being the only practi- 
cal activities that attracted capital. The concerns and welfare of 
those without the right to vote were largely ignored; and it is no ` 
mere coincidence that the waste of human life, which was at its 
worst in London between 1720 and 1750, with the population’ of 
England declining during that period, should not have been checked 
until after 1780. . The age was not one of progress in government, 
social organization, or humanitarianism; and it is important. to note 
that the reconstruction of English manners and ways of living, and 
the movement leading to the diminution of crime, to sanitation, the 
greater abundance of food, and amelioration of living conditions— 
particularly in the towns and among the poorer classes—came after, 
and not before, the American Revolution. 

The state of mind, to which were due the conditions thus de- 
scribed, permeated all phases of British life and government, and 
determined the attitude of the ruling classes toward the political, as 
well as the social, order. These classes were composed in a pre- 
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ponderant degree of landed proprietors, whose feeling of feudal 
superiority and tenacious adherence to the ideas and traditions of 
their class were determining .factors in political life both in Parlia- 
` ment and the country. They believed that their institutions provided 
a sufficient panacea for all constitutional ills and could not imagine. 
wherein these institutions needed serious revision. They were con- 
vinced that the existing system preserved men’s liberties better than 
any that had gone before, and they wanted no experiments or danger- 
ous leaps in the dark. They not only held as a tenet of faith that 
those who owned the land should wield political power, but they 
were certain that such an arrangement had the sanction of God. 
They revered the British system of government, its principles and 
philosophy, as the embodiment of human wisdom, grounded in 
righteousness and destined by nature to serve the purpose of man. 
They saw it admired abroad as the most enlightened government 
possessed by any nation in the world, and so credited it with their 
unprecedented prosperity and influence as a nation. They likened 
its critics to Milton’s Lucifer, attacking “ the sacred and immovable 
mount of the whole constitution ”, as a contemporary phrased it, and 
they guarded it as the Israelites guarded the ark of the covenant. 
Woe to him who would defile it! 
Nor were they any less rigid in their attitude toward the colonies 
in America. Colonial policy had developed very slowly and did 
not take on systematic form until well on in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but when once it became defined, the ruling classes regarded it 
in certain fundamental aspects—at least in official utterance—as fixed 
as was the constitution itself. At first England did not take her 
colonies seriously as assets of commercial importance; but when after 
1704 naval stores were added to the tobacco and sugar of Virginia 
and the West Indies, and it was seen that these commodities en- 
abled England to obtain a favorable balance of trade with European 
countries, the value of the plantations in British eyes increased enor- 
mously. However, it was not until after 1750, when a favorable 
balance of trade was reached with the colonies themselves, that the 
mercantilist deemed the situation entirely satisfactory; and from 
that time on for twenty years—epochal years in the history of Eng- 
land’s relations with America—the mercantilist idea of the place that 
a colony should occupy in the British scheme of things became fixed 
and unalterable.’ Though the colonies were growing by leaps and 
bounds, the authorities in Great Britain retained unchanged the 
policy which had been adopted more than half a century before. . 
They did not essentially alter the instructions to the Board of Trade 
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in all the eighty-six years of its existence. They created no true 
colonial secretary, even in 1768, and no department of any kind at 


. any time for the exclusive oversight of American affairs. They 


gaw no necessity for adopting new methods of managing colonial 
trade, even though the colonial situation was constantly presenting 
new problems for solution. Manufacturing was undoubtedly more 
discouraged in 1770 than it had been in 1699, when the first restric- 


tive act was passed; and the idea that the colonies by their very — 
_ nature were ordained to occupy a position of commercial dependence 


to the advantage and profit of the mother country was never more 
firmly fixed in the British mind than just before our Revolution. In. 
fact, that event altered in no essential particular the British concep- 


‘ tion of the status of a colony, for as late as 1823, Sir Charles Ellis, 


undoubtedly voicing the opinion of his day, could say in Parliament 
that the colonial system of England had not been established for the 
sake of the colonies, but for the encouragement of British trade and 
manufactures. Thus for more than a century England’s idea of 
what a colony should be underwent no important alteration whatever. 

. Equally unchangeable was the British idea of how a colony should 
be governed. In the long list of commissions and instructions drawn 
up in England for the guidance of the royal governors in America, 
there is to be found, with one exception only, nothing that indicates 
any progressive advance in the spirit and method of administration 
from 1696 to 1782. Year after year, the same arrangements and 
phraseology appear, conforming to a common type, admitting, it is 
true, important modifications in matters of detail, but in principle 
undergoing at no time in eighty-six years serious revision or recon- 
struction. These documents were drawn up in Whitehall according 
to a fixed pattern; the governors and councils were allowed no dis- 
cretion; the popular assemblies were confined within the narrow 
bounds of inelastic formulae, which repeated, time after time, the 
same injunctions and the same commands; while the crown reserved 
to itself the full right of interference in all matters that were con- 
strued as coming under its prerogative. These instructions repre- 
sented the rigid eighteenth-century idea of how a colony should be 
retained in dependence on the mother country. And what was true 
of the instructions was true of other documents also that had to do 
with America. For instance, the lists of queries to the governors, 
the questionnaires to the commodore-governors of the Newfound- 
land fishery, and the whole routine business of the fishery itself had 
become a matter of form and precedent, as conventional and stereo- 
typed as were the polite phrases of eighteenth-century social inter- 
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course. Rarely was any attempt made to adapt these instructions 
to the needs of growing communities such as the colonies were 
showing themselves to be; and only with the Quebec instructions of 
1775, issued after the passage of the Quebec Act and under the 
guidance of a colonial governor of unusual common-sense, was there 
any recognition of a new colonial situation. In this document, which 
appeared at the very end of our colonial period, do we find some- 
thing of a break from the stiff and legalistic forms that were cus- 
tomary in the earlier royal instructions, some appreciation of the fact 
that the time was approaching when a colony should be treated with 
greater liberality and be allowed to have some part in saying how it 
should be administered. 

Without going further with our analysis we can say that during 
the half-century preceding our Revolution English habits of thought 
and methods of administration and government, both at home and in 
the colonies, had reached a state of immobility. To all appearances 
the current of the national life had settled into a backwater, and as 
far as home affairs were concerned was seemingly becoming stag- 
nant. Ata time when Pitt was breaking France by land and sea, 
and men on waking were asking what new territories had been added 
during the night to the British dominions, occurrences at home were 
barren of adventure, either in society or politics. Ministers were 
not true statesmen; they had no policies, no future hopes, no spirit 
of advance, no gifts of foresight or prophecy. In all that concerned 
domestic interests, they were impervious to suggestions, even when 
phrased in the eloquence of Pitt and Burke. They wanted no change 
in existing conditions; their eyes were fixed on traditions and prece- 
dents rather than on the obligations and opportunities of the future. 
Their tenure of office was characterized by inactivity, a casual hand- 
ling of situations they did not understand and could not control, and 
a willingness to let the ship of state drift for itself. As a modern 
critic has said, they were always turning in an unending circle, one 
out, one in, one in, one out, marking time and never going forward. 

To a considerable extent the narrow point of view and rigidity of 
attitude exhibited by the men who held office at Whitehall or sat in 
Parliament at Westminster can be explained by the fact that at this 
time officials and members of Parliament were also territorial mag- 
nates, lords of manors, and country squires, who were influenced in 
their political life by ideas that governed their relations with their 
tenantry and the management of their landed estates. It is not 
necessary to think of them as bought by king or ministers and so 
bound and gagged against freedom of parliamentary action. In 
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. fact, they were bound and gagged already by devotion to their feudal: 
privileges, their family prerogatives, and their. pride of landed pro- 
prietorship. They viewed the colonies somewhat in the light of 
tenancies of the crown, and as they themselvés lived on the rents : 
from their estates, so they believed that the king and the kingdom 
should profit from the revenues and returns from America.’ The 
point of view was somewhat that of a later Duke of Néwcastle, who 
when reproached for compelling his tenants to vote as he pleased . 
- said that he had a right to do as he liked with his own. This landed ` 
aristocracy reflected the eighteenth-century spirit. It was sonorous, 
conventional, and self-satisfied, and shameless of sparkle or humor. 
` It clung to the laws of inheritance and property, fearful of any- : 
thing that might in any way offend the shades of past generations. 
In its criticism of the manners of others it was insular and arrogant, , 
and was mentally so impenetrable as never to understand why any 
one, even in the colonies, should wish things to be other than they 
were or refuse to accept the station of. life to which by Providence 
he had been called. f 
A government, representative of a privileged social and political 
. order that took existing conditions as a matter of course, setting na- 
ture at defiance and depending wholly on art, was bound sooner or 
later to come into conflict with a people, whose life in America was 
in closest touch with nature and characterized by growth.and change 
and constant readjustments. In that country were groups of men, 
women, and children, the greater portion of whom were of English 
ancestry, numbering at first a few hundreds and eventually more than 
two millions, who were scattered over many miles of continent: and 
island and were living under various forms of government. These 
people, more or less unconsciously, under the influence of new sur- 
roundings and imperative needs, were establishing a new order of 
society and laying the foundations of a new political system. The 
‘story of how this was done—how that which was English slowly 
and imperceptibly merged into that which was American—has never 
been adequately told; but it is a fascinating phase of history, more 
interesting and enlightening when studied against the English-back- : 
ground than when construed as an American problem only. It is 
the story of the gradual elimination of those elements, feudal and 
proprietary, that were foreign to the normal life of a frontier land, 
and of the gradual adjustment of the colonists to the restraints and 
restrictions that were imposed upon them by the commercial policy 
of the mother country. It is the story also of the growth of the ` 
colonial assemblies and of the education and experience that the 
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colonists were receiving in the art of political self-government. It 
is above all—and no phase of colonial history is of greater signifi- 
cance—the story of the gradual transformation of these assemblies 
from the provincial councils that the home government intended them 
to be into miniature parliaments. At the end of a long struggle 
with the prerogative and other forms of outside interference, they 
emerged powerful legislative bodies, as self-conscious in their way as 
the House of Commons in England was becoming during the same 
eventful years. : 

Here was an impasse, for the British view that a colonial assem- 
-bly partook of the character of a provincial or municipal council was 
never actually true of any assembly in British America at any time 
in its history. From the beginning, each of these colonial bodies, in 
varying ways and under varying circumstances, assumed a) position 
of leadership in its colony, and exercised, in a manner often as be- 
wildering to the student of to-day as to an eighteenth-century royal 
governor, a great variety of executive, legislative, and judicial func- 
tions. Except in Connecticut and Rhode Island, requests for parlia- 
mentary privileges were made very early and were granted year 
after year by the governors—privileges that were essentially those 
of the English and Irish Houses of Commons and were consciously 
modelled after them. At times, the assemblies went beyond Parlia- 
ment and made claims additional to the usual speaker’s requests, 
claims first asked for as matters of favor but soon demanded as 
matters of right, as belonging to representative bodies and not ac- 
quired by royal gift or favor. One gets the impression that though 
the assemblies rarely failed to make the formal request, they did so 
with the intention of taking in any case what they asked for and 
anything more that they could secure. Gradually, with respect to 
privileges, they advanced to a position of amazing independence, free- 
ing themselves step by step from the interfering power of the execu- 
tive, that is, of the royal prerogative. They began to talk of these 
rights as ancient and inherent and necessary to the orderly existence 
of any representative body, and they became increasingly self-asser- 
tive and determined as the years passed. 

Nor was this the only change affecting the assemblies to which 
the eighteenth-century Englishman was asked to adapt himself. The 
attitude of the assemblies in America found expression in the exer- 
cise of powers that had their origin in other sources than that of 
parliamentary privilege. They adopted rules of their own, that were 
sometimes even more severe than those of Parliament itself. They 
regulated membership, conduct, and procedure; ruled against drink- 
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ing, smoking, and profanity, against unseemly, unnecessary, and 
tedious debate, against absence, tardiness, and other forms of evasion. 
They. punished with great severity all infringement of rules and acts 
of contempt, and defended their right to- do so against the governor 
and council on one side and the courts of the colony on the other. 
Nor did they even pretend to be consistent in their opposition to the 
royal prerogative, as expressed ‘in the instructions to the royal gov- 
ernors, and in their manœuvres they did not follow any uniform 
policy or plan. They conformed to these. instructions willingly 
enough, whenever it was agreeable for them to do so; but if at any 
time they considered an instruction contrary to the best interest of. 
a particular colony, they did not hesitate to oppose it directly or to 
nullify it by avoidance. In general, it may be said that they evaded_ 
or warded off or deliberately disobeyed such instructions as they did 
not like. Thus both consciously and unconsciously they were carv- 
ing out a lex parliamenti of their own, which, evolving naturally 
from the necessity of meeting the demands of self-governing com- 
. munities, carried them beyond the bounds of their own membership 
and made them responsible for the welfare of the colony at large.- 
The important point to remember is that the plan of govern- 
mental control as laid down in England was never in accord with the 
actual situation in America; that the Privy Council, the Secretary of 
State, and the Board of Trade seem not to have realized that their 
system of colonial administration’ was breaking down at every point. 
- Their minds ran in a fixed groove and they could construe the in- 
stances of colonial disobedience and aggression, which they often 
noted, in no other terms than those of persistent dereliction of duty. 
Either they did not see or else refused to see the wide divergence that 
was taking place between colonial administration as they planned it 
and colonial administration as the colonists were working it out. | 
Englishmen saw in the American claims an attack upon an old, estab- 
lished, and approved system. They interpreted the attitude of the 
colonists as something radical and revolutionary, menacing British 
prosperity, British political integrity, and the British scheme of 
colonial government. Opposed by tradition and conviction to new 
experiments, even at home, they were unable to sympathize with, or 
“even to understand, the great experiment, one of the greatest in the 
world’s history, on trial across the sea. There in America was 
evolving a new idea of sovereignty, inherent not-in crown and Parlia- 
ment but in the people of a state, based on the principle—self-evident 
it may be to us to-day but not to the Englishman of the eighteenth 
century—that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
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sent of the governed. There was emerging a new idea of the fran- 
chise, as a natural right, under certain conditions, of every adult 
citizen, an idea which theoretically is not even yet accepted in Great 
Britain. There was being established a new order of society, with- 
out caste or privilege, free from economic restrictions and social 
demarcations between class and class. There was taking shape a 
new idea of a colony, a self-governing dominion, the members of 
which were competent to develop along their own lines, while work- 
ing together with the mother country as part of a common state. 

For us to-day with our perspective it is easy to see the conflict ap- 
proaching and some of us may think perhaps that the British minis- 
ters and members of Parliament ought to have realized that their 
own ideas and systems were fast outgrowing their usefulness even 
for Great Britain herself; and that their inflexible views of the 
colonial relationship were fast leading to disaster. Yet we must 
keep in mind that it is always extraordinarily difficult for a genera- 
tion reared in the environment of modern democracy to deal sympa- 
thetically with the Englishman’s point of view in the eighteenth 
century, or to understand why the ruling classes of that day so 
strenuously opposed the advance of liberalism both in England and 
America. The fact remains, however, that the privileged and gov- 
erning classes in England saw none of these things. They were too 
close to events and too much a part of them to judge them dispas- 
sionately or to appreciate their real significance. These classes, 
within which we may well include the Loyalists in America, were 
possessed of inherited instincts, sentiments, and prejudices which 
they could no more change than they could have changed the color 
of their eyes or the texture of their skins. That which existed in 
government and society was to them a part of the fixed scheme of 
nature, and no more called for reconsideration than did the rising of 
the sun or the budding of the trees in spring. If Lord North had 
granted the claims of the colonists he probably would have been 
looked on by Parliament as having betrayed the constitution and im- 
paired its stability, just as Peel was pilloried by a similar landowning 
Parliament in 1845, when he advocated the repeal of the corn laws. 
One has only to read the later debates on the subject of enclosures 
and the corn laws to understand the attitude of the British land- 
owners toward the colonies from 1763 to 1776. To them in each 
instance it seemed as if the foundations of the universe were break- 
ing up and the world in which they lived was sinking beneath their 
feet. 
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Primarily, the American Revolution was a political and constitu- 
tional movement and only. secondarily one that was either financial, 
commercial, or social. ‘At bottom the fundamental issue was the 


_ political ‘independence of the colonies, and in the last analysis the 


conflict lay between the British Parliament and the colonial assem- 
blies, each of which was probably more sensitive, self-conscious, and 
self-important than was the voting population that it represented. 
For many years these assemblies had fought the prerogative success- 
fully and would have continued to do so, eventually reducing it to 
a minimum, as the later self-governing dominions have done; but in 
the end it was Parliament, whose powers they disputed, that became 


- the great antagonist. Canning saw the situation clearly when, half 


a century later, he spoke of the Revolution as having been a test of 
the equality of strength “between the legislature of this mighty 
kingdom . . . and the colonial assemblies”, adding further that he 
had no intention of repeating in the case of Jamaica, the colony then 
under debate, the mistakes that had been made in 1776. Of the 
mistakes to which he referred the greatest was the employment of 
the deadly expedient of coercion, and he showed his greater wisdom 
when he determined, as he said, to keep back “ within the penetralia 
of the constitution the transcendental powers of Parliament over a 
dependency of the British crown” and not “to produce it upon 


‘trifling occasions or in cases of petty refractoriness and temporary 


misconduct ”. How he would have met the revolution in America, 
based as it was on “ the fundamental principles of political liberty ”, 
we cannot say; but we know that he had no sympathy with any at- 
tempt to force opinion back into paths that were outworn. That he 
would have foreseen the solution of a later date and have granted the 
colonies absolute and responsible self-government, recognizing the 
equality of the assemblies in domestic matters and giving them the 
game control over their home affairs as the people of Great Britain 
had over theirs, can be conjectured only by inference from his liberal 
attitude toward the South American republics. He stood half-way 
between the ministers of the Revolutionary period—blind, sensitive, 
and mentally unprogressive—and the statesmen of the middle of the 


nineteenth century, who were willing to follow the lead of those 


courageous and far-sighted Englishmen who saved the empire from 
a second catastrophe after 1830 and were the founders of the British 
colonial policy of to-day. 

The revolt of the colonies from Great Britain began long before 


` the battles of Moore’s Creek Bridge and Lexington; before the time 


of James Otis and the writs of assistance; before the dispute over 
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the appointment of judges in North Carolina and New York; before 
the eloquence of Patrick Henry was first heard in the land; and even 
before the quarrel in Virginia over the Dinwiddie pistole fee. These 
were but the outward and visible signs of an inward and factual 
divergence. The separation from the mother country began just as 
soon as the mercantile system of commercial control, the govern- 
mental system of colonial administration, and the whole doctrine of 
the inferior status of a colonial assembly began to give way before 
the pressure exerted and the disruptive power exercised by these 
young and growing colonial communities. New soil had produced 
new wants, new desires, new points of view, and the colonists were 
demanding the right to live their own lives in their own way. As 
we see it to-day the situation was a dramatic one. On one side was 
the immutable, stereotyped system of the mother country, based on 
precedent and tradition and designed to keep things comfortably as 
they were; on the other, a vital, dynamic organism, containing the 
seed of a great nation, its forces untried, still to be proved. It is in- 
conceivable that a connection should have continued long between 
two such yokefellows, one static, the other dynamic, separated by an 
ocean and bound only by the ties of a legal relationship. 

If my diagnosis is correct of the British state of mind in the 
eighteenth century, and the evidence in its favor seems overwhelm- 
ing, then the colonists were as justified in their movement of revolt 
as were the Englishmen themselves in their movement for reform in 
the next century. Yet in reality no great progressive movement 
needs justification at our hands, for great causes justify themselves 
and time renders the decision. The revolt in America and the later 
reforms in Great Britain herself were directed against the same 
dominant ruling class that in their colonial relations as well as in 
their social and political arrangements at home preferred that the 
world in which they lived should remain as it was. Reform or re- 
volt is bound to follow attempts of a privileged class to conduct 
affairs according to unchanging rules and formulae. The colonies 
had developed a constitutional organization equally complete with 
Britain’s own and one that in principle was far in advance of the 
British system, and they were qualified to co-operate with the mother 
country on terms similar to those of a brotherhood of free nations 
such as the British world is becoming to-day. But England was un- 
able to see this fact or unwilling to recognize it, and consequently 
America became the scene of a political unrest, which might have 
been controlled by compromise, but was turned to revolt by coercion. 
The situation is a very interesting one, for England is famous for 
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her ability to compromise at critical moments in her history. For 
once at least she failed. In 1832 and later years, when she faced 
other great constitutional crises at home and in her colonies, she 
saved herself from revolution by understanding the situation and ad- 
justing herself to it. Progress may be stemmed for a time, but it 
cannot be permanently stopped by force. A novelist has expressed 
.the idea in saying: “ You cannot fight and beat revolutions as you 
can fight and beat nations. You can kill a man, but you simply 
can’t kill a rebel. For the proper rebel has an ideal of living, while 
your ideal is to kill him so that you may preserve yourself. And 
the reason why no revolution or religion has ever been beaten is that 
rebels die for something worth dying for, the future, but their 
enemies die only to preserve the past, and makers of history are 
` ‘always stronger than makers of empire.” The American revolution- 
ists had an ideal of living; it can hardly be said that in 1776 the 
Englishmen of the ruling classes were governed in their colonial re- 
lations by any ideals that were destined to be of service to the 
future of the human race. 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
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ROMAN PARTIES IN THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS 


_ From several passages in Tacitus it is evident that during the 
reign of Tiberius there were bitter party struggles in Rome. In his 
account of the year 17 A.D. the historian says: “the court was torn 
asunder by a secret rivalry between the partisans of Drusus and 
Germanicus. Tiberius was partial to Drusus, as his own son, and of 
his own blood; but Germanicus was the more popular of the two, not 
only because his uncle hated him, but also by reason of his more illus- 
trious birth on the mother’s side. . . . Yet the two brothers lived on 
terms of beautiful, harmony together, unshaken by the rivalries of 
those around them.”+ After the death of both these princes Tacitus 
says: “ Sejanus was for ever dropping insinuations like these into 
his [Tiberius’s] ear: ‘The state was divided into two factions, as 
if in civil war; there were some who styled themselves the party of 
Agrippina; if this were allowed to go on, their numbers would in- 
crease; there was but one mode of curbing the rising spirit of dis- 
affection—to put one or two of its most active promoters out of the 
way. ” 2 From other expressions of Tacitus we gather that Sejanus 
sought to form a party of his own in the senate by the use of the 
imperial patronage. 

We can thus identify three parties, at least, first the party of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, second the party of Drusus, and third 
that of Sejanus. It is clear that the party of Germanicus was un- 
friendly to Tiberius, and from this we may infer that the party of 
Drusus was in the main identical with that which supported the 
emperor.‘ Unfortunately the historian has given us no information 
as to the nature of these parties and little as to their activities. Yet 
it is obvious that a better understanding of them would throw some 
light on the history of the period. When modern scholars have 
noticed them at all they have been content either to repeat the little 
that Tacitus has said or to indulge in a priori conjectures. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to examine the whole matter and see if any 

1 Tacitus, Annals, II. 43. Here and elsewhere I quote from Ramsay’s excel- 
lent translation. All references to Tacitus are to the Annals. 

2 Tac., IV. 17. 

8 Tac., IV. 2 and 68. 

4 H. Schiller, Geschichte der Römischen Kaïserseit (Gotha, 1883-1887), I. 295, 


suggests that there was a party of Livia. This is possible, but it was probably a 
group within the party of Tiberius and Drusus. 
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facts remain, which will throw light on the question. Lacking a posi- 
tive statement from Tacitus, we cannot hope to reach any absolutely 
certain conclusions. All that can be expected is that we may find 
‘that such facts as we can gather point in some definite direction. © 
Before proceeding further it will be well to fix a few dates clearly 
in mind. In 4 A.D. Augustus formally adopted Tiberius as his son 
and sent him to take charge of the military operations on the north- 
ern frontier. It was not till rı that, Tiberius returned to Rome and 
after this he seems to have been given general charge of the govern- 
ment by the aged emperor. We may, therefore, date the reign of 
Tiberius from 10, when his influence apparently became dominant, 
instead of from 14, when he nominally succeeded to the throne. At 
his formal accession his presumptive heir, Germanicus, was command- 
ing on the Rhine. This prince was recalled to Rome in the winter 
of 16 and, after a splendid triumph, was despatched to the East 
where he died in 19. Tiberius withdrew to Capri in 27, leaving 
Sejanus as his representative in Rome, and in 31 occurred the over- 
throw of that minister. 
The first evidence as to the character of the parties is to be 
found in the consular fasti and it will be well to examine them in 
some detail as they have never, so far as I know, been studied from 
this point of view. Obviously the consuls for any year might be 
taken from families already of consular rank, or from those which 
. had never gained such distinction. These last would include three 
more or less distinct classes. In the lowest place would be the new 
men, that is, men belonging to families not hitherto of noble rank. 
Above them would stand men of noble families but families which 
had never risen above the praetorship. In this class a distinction 
might be felt between a family which had acquired nobility under 
the republic and one which had only gained curule office under the’ 
empire. How great this distinction would be it is impossible to say, 
but it may be well to separate this class from the others when pos- 
sible. Such separation can be only partial, however, as the prae- 
torian fasti are incomplete and family relationships are sometimes 
uncertain. Thus in 17 we find as consul C. Caelius Rufus. Now 
there were Caelii Rufi in the days of Cicero, of whom one was named 
praetor by Caesar and another was tribune in 55 B.C. If the consul 
` for 17 was descended from either, it is possible that his family had 
gained noble rank under the republic apart from Caesar’s appoint- 
ment. If we assume this and call men like Caelius Rufus members 
of old praetorian families, the meaning of the term will be clear 
enough. Men whose families cannot be traced back to a noble house 
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of republican times we may group together as lesser nobles and new 
men, since we can seldom distinguish the two classes. The consular 
families would probably resent the promotion of an old praetorian 
family less than that of a new or recent one. Still, if a family had 
never risen to the consulship before, it is likely that it owed its ad- 
vancement more to the emperor than to the consular nobility. I 
think, therefore, that we ought to consider the old praetorian families 
with the lesser nobles as forming a single class. We may, perhaps, 
safely assume that the consular families did not wish their number 
increased, while the lesser nobles were eager for advancement. Such 
feelings would be natural in any aristocracy, and they certainly ex- 
isted under the republic. 

Turning now to the fasti, a short table will furnish the best basis 
for discussion. From 4 to 37 the consuls, omitting the emperor and 
members of the imperial house, may be classified as follows: 5 








Number Members of Members of Lesser nobles 
Years of consular old praetorian and 
years families families new men 
Br Disa Pek 6 9 2 Ir 
10-15... 6 13 27 
I6-19.....,.. 4 5 25 Io 
20—27...,,.., 8 169 4 y 
28—31..,.,.., 4 IL I 7 
KE tat Sa . 6 7 1 6 





6 In this table and in the discussion which follows I have followed W. Lie- 
benam, Fasti Consulares Imperii Romani (Bonn, 1909). Earlier editors, as J. 
Klein, Fasti Consulares inde a Caesaris Nece usque ad Imperium Diocletiani 
(Leipzig, 1881), arrange the names somewhat differently, but the differences are 
not of importance for the present purpose. My classification can be checked by 
referehce to Liebenam and to Klebs, Dessau, and de Rohden, Prosopographia 
Imperii Romani (Berlin, 1897-1898). Other sources are indicated when neces- 
sary. ` 

6 C. Ateius Capito, cos. 5, is doubtful. His grandfather was a centurion 
under Sulla, while his father was quaestor in 55 B.C. and ultimately became 
praetor; P. Willems, Le Sénat de la République Romaine, I. (Louvain, 1885) 537. 
Tac., III. 75, implies that he was not regarded as of high rank. I_ have, there- 
fore, assumed that his father gained the praetorship after the fall of the republic 
and have put him in the class of lesser nobles. If this period is extended to 11 
and the next shortened to 12-15, the results are not materially changed. 

7 In 13 there was a consul whose name has been lost except for the last three 
letters. : 

8 The two men here in question are the Caelius Rufus already discussed and 
Vibius Marsus. Of this last Tacitus (VI. 47) says that he was of an old and 
distinguished family. As the consular fasis show only three Vibii, none of whom 
bears the name of-Marsus, I have classified him as a member of an old praetorian 
family. 

9 Two of the sixteen are somewhat doubtful. Of one of these we have only 
a few letters of the name. Modern scholars have, however, restored the name 


\ 
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An examination of this table will show a marked difference in 
the character of the consuls in the several periods. While Tiberius 
is absent on the frontier (4 to 9 inclusive) the lesser nobles and new 
men are promoted with great frequency.*° When his return to Rome 
is near at hand there is a change. Very few such promotions now 
occur and the families already consular enjoy an almost complete 
monopoly of the office. The recall of Germanicus brings another 
change and the lesser nobles regain the favor of the government. 
This they lose with his death and the consular families recover their 
former predominance. Not until after the retirement of Tiberius to 
. Capri do the lesser nobles come back into some degree of favor. In 
the last part of the reign the two classes seem very equally balanced. . 
As the fall of Sejanus had exercised a powerful disturbing influence 
we may for the present disregard this final period. | 

On the face of it these changes seem to show that Tiberius was 
strongly inclined to favor the higher aristocracy. Certainly from his 
return to Rome till his withdrawal to Capri the consular families hold 
a very marked predominance among the consuls except during the 
years from 16 to 19 inclusive, and this is just the time when, if 
Germanicus ever had any influence on the choice of the consuls, we 
should expect to find some traces of it. He was recalled from Ger- 
many in 16, but the emperor took pains to bring him back without 
any appearance of disgrace. He was allowed a splendid triumph 
and despatched to the East on a mission which was, outwardly at 
. least, one of great honor and distinction. Under these circumstances 
it would not be strange if promotions were freely given to his friends 
and partisans as a measure of conciliation. 

A closer examination of the fasti for these years makes such a 

supposition seem still more probable. In 16, before Germanicus had 
actually returned, there were six consuls, equally divided between the 
higher and the. lower nobility. During 17, while he was in Rome 
for his triumph, there were four, all of whom were from the lesser 
. nobility. In 18, after his departure for the East, he and Tiberius 
nominally assumed the office on January 1, but, as Germanicus was 
as P. Cornelius Lentulus, and, if this is ‘correct, it would seem probable that he 
was a member of the aristocratic house of the Lentulii The other is a certain 
Ser. Cornelius Cethegus. This name was borne by an old republican house, but 
one which had not recently been able, if it had survived, to reach the consulship. 
There was also in the days of the early empire a branch of the Cornelii Lentuli 
who bore the additional name.of Cethegus (see Groag in Pauly-Wissowa, IV. 
1277 and 1379). ; . 
. 10 The favor shown to the lesser nobles and new men in this period may have 
been due largely to the frontier wars. This will be discussed more fully later. 
If Tiberius was consulted he may have favored it, against his natural inclina- 
tions, for military reasons. 
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absent and Tiberius retired in a few days, the real consuls for the 
year were the consules suffectt, of whom there were four, all lesser 
nobles. The list of consuls for 18 had probably been settled, if the 
elections had not actually been held, before Germanicus left Rome, and 
in 19 the emperor reverted to his former policy, giving the consulship 
to two old nobles and one new man. The influence of Germanicus 
thus seems to furnish an explanation of the character of the consuls 
for these four years, and this would strongly suggest that his parti- 
sans came mainly from the lesser nobility, while those of Tiberius 
and Drusus were drawn chiefly from the higher aristocracy. It is 
only when the influence of Sejanus became dominant that we find 
the lesser nobles again coming into favor, for the influence of Se- 
janus, like that of Germanicus, seems to have been thrown upon 
their side. 

Such conclusions would be much more trustworthy if the consular 
fasii were complete, but unfortunately they are not. There are years 
where it is clear that we do not have the names of all the consuls (21, 
for example) and there are a number of men who are known to have 
held the office but in what year is uncertain. Of these consuls anno 
incerto I have been able to find the names of eighteen whose consul- 
ship, either certainly or possibly, fell within the limits of the table 
given above. Of these nine belonged to the higher nobility and nine 
to the lesser. The insertion of all of either group in any one period 
is quite impossible and the arbitrary assignment to any period of all 
the members of either group who could possibly come there would 
change the numbers, but would not materially affect the significance 
of the table. If, for example, all the lesser nobles who can pos- 
sibly have held the consulship between 20 and 27 are placed in that 
period, the higher nobles would still predominate and it would still 
be true that fewer of the lesser nobles had been promoted during 
these eight years than in the preceding four. Thus the general in- 

11 The names of these consuls anno incerto, with such information as we 
have of the date of their consulship, are here given. Members of consular 
families—Annius Vinicianus (before 32), L. Calpurnius Piso (before 25), Caninius 
Rebilus (under Tiberius), M, Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus (praetor in 19, hence 
consul in 22 or later), M. Cocceius Nerva (before 24), Junius Blaesus (soon 
after 28), M. Lollius (early in first century), C. Passienus Crispus (I. ? IL. 44), 
C. Vibius Rufinus (either before 24, or shortly before 43). Lesser nobles or new 
men—Annius Pollio (with Rubellius Blandus before 21), Caecina Paetus (before 
42), A. Didius Gallus (before 38), Q. Haterius (before 16), C. Octavius Laenas 
(before 34), M. Porcius Cato (between 28 and 38), C. Rubellius Blandus (before 
21), D. Valerius Asiaticus (before 41), Cluvius Rufus (before 41). Of these 
several may have held the office under Caligula rather than Tiberius, The de- 


tails and references will be found in the Prosopographia and in the Index Nomi- 
num of Liebenam’s Fasti, 
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ferences based upon the table are in reality more reliable than the un- 
questionable inaccuracy of the figures might at first sight lead one to 
suppose. _ 3 ; 
` Whatever value we may attach to the testimony of the fast as 
to the character of the parties, it is confirmed by facts drawn from 
other sources. Few of the known supporters of Germanicus ‘be- 
longed to the higher aristocracy. As he was the heir presumptive to 
the throne and as the imperial family was widely related by marriage 
to the great Roman houses, we very naturally find that a number 
of men coming from consular families are mentioned in connection 
with him. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Asinius Gallus, Metellus Creticus 
Silanus, Quinctilius Varus the younger,’? and Haterius Agrippa were 
all, in one way or another, related, while Sex. Pompeius and Sentius 


. Saturninus may have been his friends, but none of them seem to 


have been active partisans. Of his legates in Germany there is noth- 
ing to connect any with his party except C. Silius, who thus stands 
almost, if not quite, alone.” 

The trial of Piso is somewhat suggestive in this connection. The 
prosecution was conducted by four men, three of whom, Q. Veranius, 
Q. Servaeus, and P. Vitellius, were friends of Germanicus who had 
accompanied him to the East, while the fourth, Fulcinius Trio, forced 
himself into the case after Agrippina and her friends had returned 


to Rome. Now all these champions were lesser nobles if not new 


men. On the other hand Piso sought his defenders chiefly from 
the higher aristocracy. At first he asked L. Arruntius, P. Vinicius, 
Asinius Gallus, Marcellus Aeserninus, and Sex. Pompeius to defend 
him, but all five declined. They were all members of consular 


‘families and all but Marcellus were actual consulars. The three 


men who undertook his defense were Manius Lepidus, L. Piso, and 
Livineius Regulus.45 The first two were members of old consular 
families, while the last belonged to a family that had gained prae- 
torian rank in the last days of the republic. It looks as if Piso had 
expected the support of the Drusan-Tiberian party against that of 
Germanicus, but that some of its members shrank from a conflict on 
such an issue. | 


12 Varus and his mother Claudia Pulchra were prosecuted and Tacitus rep- 
resents the prosecution of Claudia as an attack on Agrippina. Tac, IV. 52 and 
66. $ 

13 The others were L. Apronius, A. Caecina Severus, and Seius Tubero. 

14 Tac., III. 10 and 13. 

15 Tac., III. 11. Both Furneaux and Nipperdey in their editions of the 
Annals state in their notes to this passage that Livineius also was a consular. I 
have been unable to find the grounds for this assertion. He was descended from ` 
a friend of Cicero whom Willems (Le Sénat, I. 471) makes a praetorian senator 
in 55 B.C. I have found no evidence that the family rose higher. 
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The few other men in any way connected with Germanicus were 
all lesser nobles or new men. Seius Tubero, his legate in Germany, 
was probably the son of a knight," and, though raised to the consul- 
ship in 18, was a personal friend of Tiberius. P. Suillius Rufus, a 
quaestor of Germanicus in Syria, was banished by Tiberius and re- 
called by Caligula. Vibius Marsus, a legate in the East, returned 
with Agrippina to Rome, but seems to have taken no part in the 
prosecution of Piso. He was probably a member of an old prae- 
torian family and had gained the consulship in 17. The last partisan 
of whom we hear was Titius Sabinus, a Roman knight. Thus the 
character of his known supporters seems to confirm the impression 
given by the fasti that the partisans of Germanicus were drawn chiefly 
from the lesser nobles. 

There is another consideration which points in the same direction. 
Germanicus distinctly stood for a forward policy on the frontiers 
and aimed at the conquest of Germany, to all of which Tiberius was 
opposed. Now an aggressive frontier policy might, very well appeal 
to the lesser nobles as opening up a better prospect of rapid ad- 
vancement. In recent years a condition of war on the frontiers had 
apparently had this result. The Rhine-Danube frontier had been 
the scene of serious fighting from 4 to 16 and the fastt seem to show 
plain traces of it. In 3 Aelius Lamia, belonging to an old praetorian 
family, was made consul and the next year we find him command- 
ing in Illyricum. In 6 Nonius Asprenas, probably also of an old 
praetorian family, was consul and was immediately despatched to 
Germany. In 8 L. Apronius was recalled from Pannonia to hold 
the consulship and in 14 we find him on the German frontier. In 
9 Poppaeus Sabintis, like Apronius a new man, gained the consul- 
ship and two years later was in charge of Moesia. In these cases 
we can hardly doubt that the needs of the imperial service were a 
factor in the advancement of the men in question. In two other in- 
stances we may suspect something of the kind. Vibius Postumus, 
consul in 5, was in Dalmatia in 9, and Junius Blaesus, consul in 10, 
was serving in Pannonia in 14. We do not know when either man 
took up his duties, but it must have been earlier than the casual 
mention which shows him in the province and both may have left 
Rome soon after their consulship. 

Before this Augustus had shown no such marked favor to the 
lesser nobles. In the twelve years which preceded the adoption of 
Tiberius and the renewal of the frontier wars (from 9 B.C. to 3 
A.D. inclusive) there had been thirty-one consuls, not counting the 


16 See the Prosopographia under Seius Strabo; for the other details see the 
same under the proper names. 
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emperor himself or members of his family. Of these twenty-three 
were from consular families, two from old praetorian families, and 
six were lesser nobles or new men. The policy of Augustus from 
4 to 9, therefore, stood out in marked contrast to his policy before 
this time and to that of Tiberius after it. Clearly an aggressive 
frontier policy gave the lesser nobles a much better chance of pro- — 
motion. Because the duties of the consuls in Rome had come to be 
of rather slight importance most historians have overlooked the real 
significance of the office. In a certain sense it was the pivot of the 
imperial constitution, but its significance lay rather in the rank which . 
it conferred than in the powers attached to it. Not only did the 
consular hold a higher and more dignified place in the senate, but in 
aristocratic society as well, which social distinction was shared in 
and inherited by his family. Nor was this all. Custom, if not law, 
required that all the chief commands in the army and all the most 
important governorships in the imperial provinces should be given to. 
consulars. If a.new man failed to gain the consulship, he was not 
only relegated to an inferior place in the senate and in Roman so- 
ciety, but he was debarred from all the highest offices in the state. 
Obviously, if the existing consular families could keep control of the - 
consulship, they would automatically secure for themselves the cream 

of the imperial patronage. It was only natural that they should de- 

sire this and we may safely assume that they were opposed to the 

frequent promotion of the lesser nobles. 

- It is true that Tacitus has recorded a complaint of Tiberius that 
he had been forced to entreat consulars to accept provincial com- 
mands,!T but, even if the complaint were well founded, and Tacitus 
clearly does not think it was, it would not be inconsistent with what 
has just been said. Individuals might be reluctant to leave-Rome 
themselves while yet clinging tenaciously to the social prestige and 
political privileges of their class. In 1911 many English peers were 
eager to defend the powers of the House of Lords who seldom at- 
tended its sessions, and they finally submitted to the Parliament Act 
partly to save the social distinction conferred upon them by their 
titles. If the existing consular families opposed an increase in their 
number, it was natural that the lesser nobles should strive to push ` 
themselves forward and should desire a career open to merit, more 
or less regardless of birth. Viewed from this standpoint the con- 
tinuation of the German war would be to their advantage. If they 
had as yet gained little from it, they could hope that, if it were pro- 
longed, ‘it would ‘force some of them to the front, and, if Germany 

were conquered, the number of provinces to be held by consulars 
| 17 Tac., VI. 27. 
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would be increased. It seems to me that Asbach is only half right 
when he styles the recall of Germanicus a blow to the nobility, be- 
cause he has failed to note the different interests of the two sections: 
of the aristocracy.7® 

If the party of Germanicus and Agrippina found its chief sup- 
port among the lesser nobles, and that of Tiberius and Drusus was 
drawn mainly from the higher aristocracy, what may we infer as to _ 
the party of Sejanus? That the great consular houses would ac- 
cept a new man as their leader seems hardly likely, even though 
politics sometimes produces strange combinations; it appears more 
probable that his partisans were drawn from the same class as those 
of Germanicus. Four friends of Germanicus took an active part in 
the prosecution of Piso, namely, Q. Veranius, Q. Servaeus, P. Vitel- 
lius, and Fulcinius Trio. Of these four men Veranius disappears 
from history after the trial, but the other three were all involved in 
the ruin of Sejanus as his friends.!® It is clear, therefore, that 
some, at least, of the lesser nobles who had supported Germanicus 
afterwards went over to Sejanus, which suggests that the two parties 
were composed of the same elements. 

This suggestion is confirmed by a passage in Tacitus in which, in 
speaking of the four praetorian senators who betrayed Titius Sabinus, 
he says: “all four were ambitious of the consulship; there was no 
access to that office save through Sejanus, and the good-will of Se- 
janus was only to be gained by crime.” 7° If Tacitus means that no 
one could obtain the consulship except through the favor of the 
minister he has apparently exaggerated, but if he means that the 
lesser nobles could only reach it in this way he may well be correct. 
` From 28 to 31 inclusive, when the power of Sejanus was at its height, 
certainly eleven, and probably thirteen,?* members of consular fami- 
lies enjoyed the honor and in the case of eight of them there is no 
reason to suspect any connection with Sejanus. During these same 
years, however, one member of an old praetorian family ** and seven, 
possibly eight,?* lesser nobles gained the consulship. One of these 

18 J. Asbach, Römisches Katsertum und Verfassung bis auf Trajan (Cologne, 
1896), p. 14. | 

10 For Servaeus see Tac., VI. 7; for Vitellius, Tac., V. 8; for Fulcinius, Tac. 
V. 11, VI. 4 and 38, also Dio, LVIII. 9 and 25. 

20 Tac., IV. 68. 

21 The younger Blaesus and Annius Vinicianus, consuls anno incerto, prob- 
ably came within this period. 

22 This was A. Plautius. One branch of the family, the Plautii Silvani, had 
reached the consulship, but that to which this Plautius belonged had never risen 
above the praetorship. 

28 The eighth was M. Porcius Cato, one of the betrayers of Titius Sabinus, 
who was consul between 28 and 38, perhaps in this period. 
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was Sejanus himself and one was an enemy of his, but he may have 
had something to do with the success of the five or six others. In 
the three years before 31 as many of the lesser nobles were promoted 
_as in the eight years preceding, so that it seems clear that the influ- 
ence of the minister was favorable to men of this class. In a word 
the members of the higher aristocracy could apparently trust to 
` Tiberius for advancement, but the lesser nobles, and the four men 
who betrayed Titius Sabinus were such, had little to expect with- 
out the backing of Sejanus. 

The names of the other supporters of Sejanus bear out the con- 
clusions so far reached. Few of the higher aristocracy were con- 
nected with him in any way. ‘It may be well to enumerate briefly 
those whom there is any reason to think friendly to him. Mam. 
Aefnilius Scaurus is mentioned by Tacitus as a friend. Cn. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Gaetulicus had a daughter who was betrothed to a 
son of Sejanus, but he later declared that he had only consented to 
this at the request of Tiberius himself. Appius Junius Silanus and 
Calvisius Sabinus were both prosecuted after the minister’s over- 
throw, but both were promptly acquitted.2”_ In addition to these men 
whose families were consular under the republic,?* there were others 
whose dignity was more recent. Of these the most important was 
L. Apronius, whose son was a friend of Sejanus.® There was also 
Fufius Geminus,” who owed his promotion to Livia, but whose wife 
was involved in the intrigues of Sejanus, and Q. Junius Baesus, an 
‘uncle of the minister, with his two sons. Perhaps we should also 
count Tarius Gratianus, a senator of praetorian rank but possibly a 
son of the Tarius Rufus who was consul in 16 B.C.**. If he was so 
related, he may have joined Sejanus in despair at his own failure to 
reach the consulship in his turn. Lastly, there were Annius Pollio 
and his son Annius Vinicianus, the one consul before 21 and the other 
before 32. Both were indicted after the fall of Sejanus but they 
were never brought to trial.‘ 

34 Unless the Cato above came from the old family of that name. Had he 
done so it seems likely that Tacitus would have mentioned the fact, as he does in 
the case of Furius Camillus (Tac., II. 52). 

35 Tac, VI. 29. | 

26 Tac., VI. 30. . ` | l 

37 Tac, VI. 9. ` 

28 We should, perhaps, add Asinius Gallus. Dio, LVIII. 3, says he tried to 
gain the favor of Sejanus, but Tac., IV. 71, implies’ that he met with no success. 

29 Dio, LVIIL x19, and the Prosopographia under Apronius Caesianus. : 

801 think he was undoubtedly the son of the consul for 2 B.C. given in Lie- 
benam’s Fasti. For the other details see Tac, V. 2 and IV. 1a; also Dio, 
LVIII 4. 


81 For the relationship see the Prosopographia. 
32 Tac., VI. 9. 
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The connection of some of these men with Sejanus was slight 
and in several cases we have no good grounds for suspecting any at 
all. Yet there was at the time no lack of old nobles in Rome. There 
were twenty-one consulars belonging to the higher aristocracy who 
are known to have been alive after the death'of Sejanus. Besides 
these there were the nobles of old families, about eleven in number, 
who held the consulship between 31 and 41 and who must, there- 
fore, have been old enough to take a part in politics in 31. In addi- 
tion there weré an uncertain number of consulars from distinguished 
families the date of whose’death is unknown but who, as far as age 
is concerned, may well have been alive and active during his days of 
power, and of these there were at least twenty-two. It would thus 
appear that, if Sejanus tried to win over the higher nobility; he met 
with little success. The great Roman houses are hardly represented 
among his followers, and, of the few of this class who might seem 
connected with him, most were not injured by his fall. Neither 
Gaetulicus nor Apronius was removed from his command, and four 
consulars who were indicted were either acquitted or the case allowed 
to drop? Mam. Scaurus and Asinius Gallus, indeed, perished, but 
Tacitus expressly says that the fate of Scaurus was not due to his 
friendship with Sejanus and implies that the ruin of Gallus resulted 
from the personal hatred of Tiberius.” Fufius Geminus, the Blaesi, 
and Fulcinius Trio ** were the only consulars involved in the ruin of 
the minister and all of them were closely connected with him, as we 
have seen. 

Historians have seldom observed the fact that the Tiberian terror 
hardly touched the great Roman families. Nearly all the victims 
were from the lesser nobility or the knights. Of the lesser nobles 
who suffered for their friendship with Sejanus we find among prae- - 
torian senators Latinius Latiaris,** P. Vitellius,?7 Q. Servaeus, Sex- 
tius Paconianus, and probably Sex. Vistilius;** among senators of 
lower or unknown rank Bruttedius Niger,?® T. Ollius, and Pom- 

38 L. Arruntius and Cotta Messalinus were prosecuted, the one perhaps be- 
fore, the other certainly after, the fall of Sejanus, but both were acquitted (Tac., 
VI. 5 and 7). The later prosecution of Arruntius, Domitius Ahenobarbus, and 
Vibius Marsus for impiety toward Tiberius probably had nothing to do with 
Sejanus as it was attributed to Macro’s hatred of Arruntius (Tac, VI. 47-48). 
The suicide of C. Sulpicius Galba seems clearly unconnected with Sejanus (Tac, 
VI. 40, and Suetonius, Galba, 3). 

84 Tac., VI. 29 and IV. 71; also Dio, LVII 2. 

35 Fulcinius was only made consul in 31, probably through Sejanus. 

86 Tac, IV. 68 and VI. 4; also Dio, LVII. 1. 

37 Tac, V. 8, and Suetonius, Vitellius, 2. 

88-For thé three see Tac., VI. 7, 3, 9 and 3. 


89 Tac., III. 66, and Juvenal, Satires, X. 81. 
40 Tac., XIII. 45, and Suetonius, Nero, 35. 
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ponius Secundus ;‘*? among the knights there were at least four and 
probably six. Many others, of course, perished in the last six 
years of the reign, but we cannot be sure that it was because of their 
relations with Sejanus. This was no doubt the case with -many, but 
to add their names would only strengthen our conclusion. If the 
rank of those punished after the fall of the minister is any indica- 
tion, his party was mainly composed of men from the lower ranks. 
Either that, or Tiberius did not dare, perhaps did not wish, to deal 
harshly with the higher aristocracy, and it seems far more likely that 
they were not seriously implicated in the plots of Sejanus: 

There are also some points in the government of the provinces 
which seem suggestive, though they have escaped the notice of his- . 
torians.’ The precise nature of the treason of -Sejanus is doubtful. 
He may have plotted to murder Tiberius and seize the throne, but 
certainly he counted on being the next emperor, even if he had no 

‘definite intention of harming his agéd master. For success he must 
place the armies in the hands of men who would acquiesce in his ac- 
cession. But these commands were always held by consulars, and in. 
28 Séjanus seems to have had few real friends of this rank. This 
was a difficulty to be overcome. The most important armies were 
those along the Rhine, eight legions in all, four in Upper and four in 
Lower Germany. In 29 the command in Upper Germany was given 
to Lentulus Gaetulicus, whose daughter was betrothed to a son of 
Sejanus, either before or after his appointment.‘ A short time be- 
fore, Lower Germany was intrusted to L. Apronius, whose son was 
a friend of the minister and who was the father-in-law of Gaetulicus. 
The armies on: the Rhine might thus be counted on, since both men 
would probably accept Sejanus as emperor for family reasons. 
Across the Adriatic was the province of Dalmatia and along the 
Danube were Pannonia and Moesia. In each of the three a force of 
two legions was stationed, and, if united, they would form a powerful 
army. But of such union there was little chance, as Moesia, at 
least, was in safe hands. The supreme command over Macedonia, 
Moesia, and Achaia had long been held by Poppaeus Sabinus,“ 
a Tac., V. 8, and Dio, LIX. 6. Dio errs in calling him a consular. He was 
consul in 44 (see the Prosopographia). 

42 For -the knights see Tac, VI. 7, 8, 10, 14. Tacitus would certainly not 
omit consulars in favor of knights. His list of the lesser victims is doubtless in- 
complete, but of the higher nobles I feel sure that we lack only those whose 
names were mentioned in the lost parts of books V. and VI. 

48 Tac., VI. 30. The date of the betrothal is unknown. 

44 W.. Liebenam, Die Legaten in der Romischen Provinsen von Augustus bis 


Diocletian (Leipzig, 1888), holds that Sabinus had only Macedonia and Achaia at 
this time and that Labeo was an independent governor. I agree, however, with 
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whose daughter, and so far as we know his only child, had married 
T. Ollius, who was a friend of Sejanus.# The immediate charge of 
Moesia had been assigned to Pomponius Labeo, an officer of prae- 
torian rank, though Sabinus had some troops in Macedonia or else- 
where under his direct authority.“ In 34 Labeo killed himself and 
Tiberius informed the senate that, according to the old Roman 
custom, he had broken off all friendly relations with Labeo, who was 
accused of misgovernment in his province and other crimes.# In no 
other case of a governor accused of maladministration had Tiberius 
renounced all friendship with the accused, and his doing so in this 
case suggests strongly that Labeo had been in league with Sejanus. 
As Labeo had been in Moesia for eight years. we can readily explain 
the delay in taking action by supposing that Tiberius had only 
suspected him after the intrigues of the dead minister had been more 
or less fully investigated. It is probable, therefore, that Sejanus 
counted on both Labeo and Sabinus to keep Moesia quiet. As to his 
arrangements in Dalmatia and Pannonia, lacking the names of the 
governors there# we are left in ignorance. The two legions in 
Dalmatia could easily reach Italy,“ but, if they came alone, the prae- 
torian guards and other troops at hand could probably deal with 


A. von Domaszewski, in Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, XLV. (1890) 1-5, 
who has, as it seems to me, practically proved that Labeo was subordinate to 
Sabinus, who controlled all three provinces. This view is also held by S. E. 
Stout, The Governors of Moesia (Princeton, 1911), pp. 2-6. Liebenam (p. 266, 
note 2) cites Tac., V. 10, to prove Labeo’s independence. It is true that Tacitus 
says that Sabinus was governor of Macedonia with authority over Achaia, and 
. that Moesia is not mentioned. But the context furnishes an obvious reason why 
Tacitus should speak of Achaia and none for referring to Moesia. Dio (LVIII. 
25) says that Sabinus governed Moesia and Macedonia throughout almost the 
whole reign of Tiberius. For further discussion see the references above. In 
the case of Sabinus it seems clear that Sejanus tried to gain the. support of a 
governor already in office, rather than to secure the appointment of a new legate. 
This was true not only of Sabinus but, perhaps, also of Labeo. 

45Tac., XIII. 45; also Suetonius, Nero, 35. 

46 Tac., IV. 47. 

47 Tac, VI. 29. Dio, LVIII. 24, mentions only a charge of bribery against 
Labeo. If this were so then the letter of Tiberius to the senate would mean that 
the other charges were held in reserve but had not yet been made public. Dio, 
LVIII. 25, says further that Sabinus died before any charges could be brought 
against him, but Tacitus in his account of the death of Sabinus (VI. 39) gives 
no confirmation to this hint. 

48 Liebenam, Die Legaten, is somewhat confused. He names A. Plautius as 
governor of Dalmatia before 44, or of Pannonia about 30. The only authority 
he ‘cites (p. 82) for making Plautius governor of either is an inscription in the 
Corpus, V., no. 698, which describes him as a legate of Claudius. I should be 
glad to put him in Pannonia about 30, but it seems to me impossible on the evi- 
dence. 

49 Tae, IV. 5. 
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them. .It is unlikely, however, that Sejanus trusted to this. Doubt- 
less he took steps to secure both armies, but we are unable to deter- 
mine their nature. 

The Rhine and Danube armies arranged for, there remained only 
the remoter provinces to consider. Those where troops were sta- 
tioned were Africa with two legions, Spain with three, and ‘Syria 
with four. It is true that Egypt had two legions, but, as the com- 
mander was a knight and the province was very isolated, it could 
cause no trouble. The others, however, must be dealt with. As 
Africa was one of the senate’s provinces and its governor was chosen 
by lot from among the consulars, there was little chance for Sejanus 
. to control it directly. Vibius Marsus was appointed in 27 and his 
term was extended to three years instead of the usual two. He was 
recalled in 30 and no successor is known till 33. During this interval 
some subordinate officer was left in charge.” Both Spain and Syria 
‘were imperial provinces and it might seem that Sejanus would in- 
stall friends, but here as in Africa he worked indirectly. They were 
intrusted to men of consular rank as was customary, Spain to L. 
Arruntius and Syria to L. Aelius Lamia, but these governors were . 
kept in Rome year after year and never went to their provinces at 
all. The detention of these men in Rome has given rise to some 
speculation. Suetonius ascribes it to the distrust of them felt by 
Tiberius." But it seems hard to understand why he should have ap- 
pointed them if, at the time, he regarded them with suspicion. 
Tarver has sought to explain the matter by suggesting that the 
emperor intended to-make the governors play the part of secretaries 
of state for their provinces, remaining in Rome and administering 
_affairs through deputies as Suetonius says that those in question did. 
Of any such general design there is no hint in the sources and an- 
other explanation is possible. Spain and Syria must be governed by 
men of consular rank and such men were few in the party of Se- 
“janus. Neither.Lamia nor Arruntius was a man whom he could 
trust, but there would be no advantage in their dismissal unless he 
had friends to replace them. These were difficult to find since the - 
candidates must be not only consulars, but men of tried ability, and, 
while friends of Sejanus, such men as the emperor would be willing 
to appoint. A way out of the difficulty was to persuade Tiberius to 
keep the two governors in Rome without dismissing them. While 

50 That is, of courge, if the gap is not merely apparent and due to our 
ignorance of the name of the proconsul for 31-32. 


51 Suetonius, Tiberius, 63. . 
52 J. C. Tarver, Tiberius the Tyrant (Westminster, 1902), p. 318. 
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they remained in the city their provinces were administered by men 
of lower rank whom it was easier to manipulate.® 

I am not inclined, however, to reject Tarver’s suggestion entirely. 
Sejanus must induce the emperor to detain Arruntius and Lamia in 
Rome, yet he must find a pretext for not dismissing them at once. 
The plan which Tarver attributes to Tiberius may have been used by : 
Sejanus for this purpose. He could propose such a scheme and ad- 
vise its trial in certain provinces, thus gaining his end. The fact 
that a resident governor of Syria was appointed very soon after the 
favorite’s fall 5 makes it seem possible that the plan came from him 
rather than from Tiberius, and its application to these particular 
provinces would suit his interests very well. If the number of consu- 
lars on whom Sejanus could rely was small and those of them who 
were fit for high command was smaller still,55 then the minister must 
place those few in the positions which were most vital to his success. 
Undoubtedly these were the provinces on the Rhine and Danube. 
We have seen clearly how he hoped to keep the armies on the Rhine 
quiet. One of the armies on the Danube he had secured, and prob- 
ably he had gained the other two as well. If Tiberius died and he 
was proclaimed in Rome, it must have seemed that he would be ac- 
cepted by the entire empire, but the indirect means employed to con- 
trol the remoter provinces seem to show the weakness of his party 
among the higher aristocracy. 

If the conclusions so far reached are accepted it is possible to 
understand to some extent the party strife in the reign of Tiberius 
and to regard the parties as, in a sense, the direct descendants of 
those of the republic. In the days of Cicero the two main factions 
were the Populares and the Optimates. These last were the sup- 
porters of the nobility while their rivals represented the opposition 
to the aristocracy. This opposition was recruited mainly from the 
lower classes and was led largely by discontented nobles, out of favor 
with the governing clique. It included the. new men and lesser 
nobles, trying to force their way to the front, and to gain votes it 
put forward some more or less popular bills. ‘With the establish- 
ment of the empire such bids for popular support became unneces- 

53 The date of Lamia’s appointment is wholly doubtful (Liebenam, Die 
Legaten, pp. 371-372). The editors of the Prosopographia differ among them- 
selves (compare the article on Aelius Lamia with that on Sentius Saturninus). 
Arruntius was appointed in 25 or 26, when Sejanus was very strong, and I would 
guess that Lamia’s appointment was between 24 and 27. 

54 Pomponius Flaccus was appointed in 32. Tac., VI. 27, and Liebenam, Die 
Legaten. 


55 Mam. Scaurus, for example, was a friend but a man of bad character, 
Tac., VI. 29. 
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„sary and were accordingly dropped. This left. the Populares with 
nothing but opposition to that practical monopoly of office which the 
Optimates were striving to maintain. The real issue was thus sim- 
plified to this, should the ẹmpire be administered almost exclusively 
by the old aristocratic families, or should there be a career freely 
-open to merit, with the rapid promotion of new men? As the 
emperor was in a position to control the solution of the problem, both 
sides sought zealously to secure his favor and support. 
_ It was not until the accession of Tiberius that the strife became 
bitter. This may have been due in large part to the way in which 
the question of the imperial succession was dragged into it. It is 
clear that, although Augustus accepted Tiberius as his immediate 
successor, he intended Germanicus to follow Tiberius. To this ar- 
rangement there was one serious objection, namely, that Tiberius had 
a son of his own, and men must have asked themselves whether he 
would really carry out the wishes of Augustus to the disadvantagé of 
this son. Many would certainly think it likely that, urged by natural 
affection, he could be induced to make Drusus his heir. _ Whatever 
the actual intentions of Tiberius, the situation was one which must 
have led men who for any reason disliked or feared Germanicus to 
dream of thrusting him aside in favor of Drusus. Now Tiberius 
leaned strongly toward the Optimates in his personal preferences, 
and this may have led the Populares to rally around Germanicus. 
The less they could hope for advancement from the emperor, the 
more they must look for it to the influence of the heir apparent. This 
was all the more natural as the prince was the champion of an aggres- 
sive frontier policy from which they might expect an opening for 
promotion. | 

If at first Tiberius showed marked favor to the Optimates, yet 
when he finally recalled Germanicus and checked the forward policy 
on the Rhine he thought it prudent to compensate the Populares with 
a large share of the highest offices. They still continued to support 
Germanicus, however, and the Optimates turned more and more to 
-Drusus as their candidate for the succession. Thus the strife of 
parties in Rome grew more and more bitter until the death of Ger- 
manicus in the East imposed a truce. Drusus was now the in- 
evitable heir and no party, whatever its real feelings, dared to quarrel 
with him. With Germanicus out of the way, Tiberius reverted to his 
former attitude, displaying his preference for the Optimates without 
reserve. This continued till the sudden death of Drusus again 
altered the situation and opened up the prospect of an emperor who 
might favor the other party. The Populares began to rally about 
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Agrippina, when a new factor made itself felt in the ambitions of 
Sejanus, at first unsuspected by Tiberius or. the world. If the 
minister was to gain the crown he must secure a party to support him. 
This he could not hope to find in the Optimates, who would never 
acquiesce in the rule of a new man. He was, therefore, forced to 
turn to the Populares. They, however, were devoted to Agrippina 
and her sons. Still it did not seem impossible to win them over, 
since their chief desire was a friendly emperor and they might accept 
anyone, regardless of birth. By a mixture of fear and persuasion, 
by striking down some of the chief friends of Agrippina, and by 
distributing imperial favors he succeeded in breaking up her party 
and winning over many of its members. 

Thus Sejanus was finally able to organize a party of his own in 
spite of these and other difficulties, among which were the natural 
inclinations of Tiberius in favor of the aristocracy and the fact that 
he was not prepared to advance Sejanus at the expense of the house 
of Caesar. However, the favorite was at last able to arouse the 
emperor’s suspicion of Agrippina and her two oldest sons and so to 
procure their destruction. In the use of the imperial patronage he 
was forced to exercise caution since it was necessary to fill the most 
important places with his friends without provoking distrust. This 
would be easy if he had some supporters among the great nobles, 
such men as Tiberius would be ready to promote; but just here lay 
his weakness. This class might stoop to fawn upon him in public, 
but he knew well that he could not trust them. The crisis came 
about 30, when with the house of Germanicus removed from his 
path at last, he hoped for a marriage into the imperial family and 
his formal recognition by Tiberius as heir to the throne," probably 
on the understanding that he should in turn be succeeded by Tiberius 
Gemellus, the emperor’s own grandson. If this was not conceded 
‘peacefully, he may have planned to resort to violence. Whatever 
his precise intentions, his elevation was impossible without the con- 
sent of the armies. He believed that he had won over a handful of 
great nobles, few indeed, but enough to make success probable 
through the adroit manipulation of the provincial commands. Ti- 
berius saw the situation clearly, if tardily, and realized that Sejanus 
must either be accepted as his colleague or destroyed at once. The 
emperor chose the latter alternative and contrived to overthrow the 
minister. This left Tiberius isolated, for the rise of Sejanus was 
resented by one party and his fall by the other. The emperor no 
longer dared trust either, and sought safety in terrorism and in a 


58 Suetonius, Tiberius, 65; Dio, LVII. 3 (Zonar., XI. 2) and 9; Tac., V. 6 
and VI. 8. 
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balancing of class against class. As Pelham says," he had tried 
faithfully to maintain the constitution of Augustus, but it had broken 
down and to save himself he was driven to rule rather as a despot 
than as a princeps. To this result, it seems to me, the party strife, 
envenomed by the uncertainty of the succession, may have contributed 
more than any vain republican dreams among the nobles or any 
sudden degeneracy in the senate. 

. Such a reading of the situation is, of course, more or less con- 
jectural, but it seems to fit such facts as we know and to be, in itself, 
neither unreasonable nor improbable. If accepted it may throw 
some light on a difficult period in Roman history. Tacitus informs — 
us that the reign of Tiberius exhibited three distinct ‘phases: in the 
_first he appeared a just and wise ruler, in the second there was a 
mixture of good and evil in his acts, while in the last he showed him- 
self a tyrant pure and simple. These changes Tacitus attributes to 
the gradual dropping of the mask behind which the emperor had at 
first hidden his real character. We may discover another explana- 
tion and find a key in the changes which took place in his position. 
If he sharpened the law of treason, it may have been from a desire 
to check the bitterness of party strife. The readiness with which he 
advanced Sejanus may not have arisen wholly from a blind confidence 
in‘his favorite, but also from a hope that the lesser nobility would be . 
‘ less dangerous if led by a man whom he believed loyal to himself 
than if under the control of Agrippina and her friends. In brief, if 
we construe the situation as it has been tentatively outlined above, we 
may be able to explain the tragedy of Tiberius without imputing to 
that emperor an incredible depravity. Neither need we, to save 
ourselves from such an imputation,’ accuse Tacitus and others of 
deliberate mendacity, or of such blind prejudice as rendered them , 
incapable of seeing accurately the plainest facts. We have only to 
suppose that they failed to understand clearly a complex situation 
and construed it in purely personal a, overlooking the underly- 
ing political factors. 

Frank Burr Marsa. 
57 This seems to appear from the character of the consuls from 32 to 37. 


58 H, F. Pelham, Essays (Oxford, 1911), pp. 34 Ë. 
58 Compare Tac, IV. 6 and VI. 51. 


THE EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE FRENCH 
OCCUPATION OF TUNIS, 1878-1881, II. 


III. 


Ir is neither possible nor necessary to enter here upon the story 
of the execution of the terms of the Treaty of Berlin. It will be re- 
membered that almost every clause of the Balkan settlement caused 
endless difficulty and dangerous friction between the Great Powers. 
Russia was profoundly disappointed and disgusted with the results 
obtained and made no secret of her feelings. A good deal can no 
doubt be said for the ideals represented by the “ Pan-slav ” move- 
ment in Russia at this time, yet it would be difficult to defend the 
obstinate and sulky attitude of the Russian government towards the 
effectual execution of the terms it had accepted. The keen eye of 
Bismarck soon took in the situation, and as early as March, 1879, he 
spoke very pessimistically of the future to General Chanzy, who was 
passing through Berlin on his way to assume the position of French 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. In the summer the situation became 
acute, when the Tsar wrote the now famous letter to his uncle, the 
Kaiser, in which he practically threatened reprisals if Germany con- 
tinued to oppose the Russian claims. But Bismarck had still further 
grounds for apprehension. In September he learned, and from no 
less a person than Waddington himself, that Russia had in August 
sounded the Paris government in regard to a possible alliance, a sug- 
gestion which Waddington had declined to consider. According to 
further information received in Berlin, Russia had at the same time 
sounded the Italian government, which had shown itself much more 
receptive, and had refused the offer only after Beaconsfield had de-- 
clared that its acceptance would mean war with England? 

1 Daudet, St. Vallier, pp. 107-108. Cf. also Cecil, Salisbury, II. 362, and” 
Bourgeois and Pagés, p. 194, reflecting Bismarck’s apprehensions in May and 
` June, 1879, that is, some time before the “ Briefohrfeige ”. 

2 On this important episode, first revealed by Fleischer (Deutsche Revue, 
Feb., 1880, p. 251, and the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Apr. 7, 1880) and 
by Baron von Varnbiiler in a speech at Ludwigsburg on Sept. 5, 1880, and denied 
by Waddington in the Argus Soissonais on Sept. 15, 1880, and Matin, Nov. 7, 
1888, see especially Chaudordy, La France en 1889, pp. 262, 269-277; Galli, Des- 
sous Diplomatiques, p. 160, note; Hohenlohe, II. 275; Eckardt, Lebenserinnerungen, 
Il. 38 ff.; Marcks, Erinnerungen an Bismarck, p. 312; Aus dem Leben König 


Karls von Rumänien, IV. 248; Wertheimer, Andrássy, III. 258, 279; Pribram, 
Geheimvertrige, I. 132; Lucius, Bismarck-Erinnerungen, pp. 176-177; Cecil, 
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These developments were more than enough to decide Bismarck. 
The nightmare of coalitions was upon him,’ and he bent his entire 
energy to forestalling the realization of his fears. The first step was 
to secure Austria and this he succeeded in doing, in spite of the per- 
sistent opposition of the Kaiser, by the Austro-German Alliance of 
October 7, 1879. But this was not enough. At the height of the 
crisis Bismarck suggested an alliance with England, but he gave up 
this idea when he discovered the lukewarmness of Salisbury and 
when the negotiations for the Austrian treaty took a-favorable turn.* 
There remained France, but it soon appeared that there was no cause 
for uneasiness in that quarter. Waddington spared no pains in re- 
assuring Bismarck as to France’s attitude and repeated these assur- 
ances to Salisbury in a conference which took place at Puy on Sep- 
tember 19.5 Waddington could evidently be relied upon, though he 
was uneasy enough about the new pact between the central powers. 
Realizing this Bismarck went out of his way to give adequate ex- 
planations to Teisserenc de Bort, the French ambassador in Vienna, 
and assurances to St. Vallier, who was invited to Varzin for that 
very purpose on November 14.° 

So far as the Tunis question is concerned the events of August 
and September, 1879, only served to strengthen Bismarck.in his 
policy. Nothing could have been more gratifying to him than the 
. Stand taken by .Waddington, and he’ was no doubt sincere when he 

told St. Vallier that he desired good relations between England and 
France and close co-operation of those two powers with Germany 
and Austria in holding in check the two dissatisfied nations, Russia 
and Italy.’ With the latter Bismarck was never more thoroughly 
Salisbury, IT. 364; Busch, Bismarck, etc., III. 289-290. Rachfahl (Deutschland 
und die Weltpolitik, I. 260) says Russia had already sounded Italy in the spring 
_of 1879. On Jan. 30, 1879, Petrucelli had advocated an Italian-Russian alliance 

in the chamber (Politica Estera Italiana, pp. 167-168). On the whole matter 
see, finally, Die Grosse Politik, III. 54, 81-82, 88, 93, 136, 141. 

8 Lucius, p. 174 (Sept. 28, 1879). 

t Monypenny and Buckle, Disraeli, VI. 486 ff.; Cecil, Salisbury, II. 364-369; 

` Die Grosse Politik, IV. 1-14; Fester, in Deutsche Rundschaw, June, 1923; Roth- 

fels, Bismarcks Englische Biindnispolitik, pp. 44 ff. 

5 Cecil, Salisbury, Il. 364; Daudet, St. Valker, p. 171. : 

6 Daudet, St. Vallier, pp. 158-168; Hanotaux, IV. 501; Newton, Lord Lyons, 
II. 194-195; Andrássy and Haymerle also gave the French ambassador the most 
positive assurances. On St. Vallier’s visit to Varzin, see St. Vallier’s report in 
Chaudordy, pp. 253-268, in Daudet, pp. 171-172, and in Bourgeois and Pagés, pp. 
195—196. 

1 Chaudordy, p. 167. That Bismarck was sincere appears from his utterances 
to Hohenlohe (Denkwirdigkeiten, II. 280). Indeed the Emperor told Hohenlohe 


that it seemed to him that Bismarck was working for a coalition of Germany, 
Austria, England, and France against Russia (ibid., IT. 277; Lucius, p. 175). 
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out of sympathy. He was enraged not only by Italy’s flirtations 
with Russia, but also by the Italian government’s leniency towards 
the irredentist movement, which reached its highest pitch after 
Cairoli’s return to power in June, 1879. Already at that time he had 
warned the Italians that Germany would never allow them to lay 
hands on the Trentino, Istria, or Trieste,’ but his warnings had fallen 
on deaf ears and after the episode of August, 1879, he lost patience 
completely. Count Robilant was the only ambassador on whom he 
did not call in Vienna in September, 1879, and when Andrassy asked 
if he had any objections to Austria’s reconquering the lost provinces 
in Italy he said: “ No, Italy is not one of our friends.” He is also 
said to have told the papal nuncio in Vienna that he would not op- 
pose the restoration of the temporal power” In February, 1880, he 
called upon the Austrian government to take a firmer stand and 
threaten the shameless Italians, whom he compared to jackals and to 
crows devouring carcasses on the battlefield. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to find an adequate explanation for 
the short-sighted, headstrong policy of Cairoli at this time. Italian 
writers are pretty well agreed that, patriot though he was, Cairoli 
was entirely unfitted for his position and that he constantly allowed 
his feelings and desires to gain the mastery over common-sense." 
By September, 1879, Italy was fully as isolated as she had been at 
the Congress of Berlin. England and Germany had been estranged 
by the pro-Russian leanings of the Italian government, while Austria, 
and indirectly Germany, were outraged by Cairoli’s leniency towards 

8 So he told St. Vallier (Bourgeois and Pagès, p. 370). Grabinski, Depretis, 
p. 270, Says the Italian ministers never believed in the possibility of an Austro- 
German alliance, that on the contrary they persisted in thinking that Bismarck 
was merely awaiting his chance to annex the German provinces of Austria. 

® Cappelli, in Nuova Antologia, Nov. 1, 1897, p. 4; Cappelli, in Neue Freie 
Presse, Aug. 3, 1906. Cf. also Chiala, II. 41-44. 

10 Busch, Bismarck, ete., III. 233, 289-290, where he prints a letter of Bis- 
marck to Reuss of Jan. 28, 1880. See, further, Lucius, p. 176, and especially 
Pribram, I. 130-131, and Bourgeois and Pagès, p. 199, where Bismarck remarks to 
St. Vallier, “ Ces Italiens, l’appétit leur est venu avant les dents”, and on an- 
other occasion, “ Ces Italiens, ils ont un si gros appétit et de si mauvaises dents ”, 
Hanotaux (IV. 644) takes Bismarck’s suggestions to Austria seriously. In the 
spring of 1880 the Austrian government began to mass troops in the Tyrol 
(Crispi, p. 81; Chiala, II. 49-50). 

11“ Le nouveau chef du pouvoir avait toutes les qualités négatives requises 
pour l'éloigner du poste qu’il occupait” (Grabinski, Depretis, p. 253, speaking of 
Cairoli). “Tutta la politica del ministero Cairoli era improntata ad una certa 
bonaria ingenuità, suggerita al Presidente del Consiglio dal suo pertinace ideal- 
ismo” (Gallavresi, Italia e Austria, p. 136). “ Cairoli scamiava perpetuamente 
le affatto subbietive induzioni dei subbietivi dati del suo cervello con i fatti e le 


ragioni dei fatti*” (Torre, in Curatulo, p. 109). For similar estimates, see Plehn, 
p. 29, and Coolidge, p. 205. 
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the irredentist agitation, which, after all, had no chance of success. 
And yet, isolated though Italy was, Cairoli resumed his policy of ad- 
vance in Tunis, though he had every reason to suppose that, to all 
intents and purposes, the question had been settled internationally in 
favor of France. “ England is giving France a free hand in Tunis ”, 
declared Damiani in the chamber on July 21, 1879, adding rather in- 
congruously that “ Tunis is the last door open to Italy”. Cairoli 
ignored the former statement but acted ori the second. The timely 
warnings of the ambassador in Paris were put aside, and Cairoli 
went on his way undeterred. About.all that can be said in his 
favor is that he was no worse than a number of the deputies and | 
newspaper editors, who insisted that the Italian government do 
something to consolidate its position in Tunis.™ 

The year 1880 was decisive for the fate of Tunis, and was marked 
by a whole series of Franco-Italian conflicts. To mention the most 
serious of these will suffice to illustrate the character of all. The 
so-calléd Rubattino affair arose from the sale of the concession for 
a railway from Tunis to Goletta obtained by the English in 1871. 
It was natural that the French should be anxious to acquire the 
property in order to connect their Bone-Guelma line with the port 
of Tunis. But the French company found itself face to face with 
the active competition of Signor Rubattino, the owner of the Italian 
steamship line plying between Palermo and Goletta. Only by paying 
an exorbitant price did the French finally secure the line (April 14, 
1880). The matter might have rested there, had not the Italian 
bidder, encouraged and supported by promises: of help from the 
government, succeeded in finding a flaw in the transaction. An Eng- 
lish law required that no English railroad in the Orient should be 
sold without the consent of the court. This the French had over- 
looked and so, on June 16, the High Court in London pronounced ° 
the sale void. New bids were taken and on July 7 Rubattino ob- 
tained the property for a staggering figure representing several times 
the value. Shortly after the Italian parliament passed a bill guaran- 
teeing Rubattino the interest on the price and an annual subvention 

12 Chiala, II. 125-126. 

18 Cialdini believed that the French would do nothing for the present unless 
provoked by the Italians. On the other hand, he was convinced that if so pro- 
voked the French would no longer stand by the declarations they had given in 
1878 (see especially Torre, reprinted in Curätulo, pp. 98—99, whose article was 
based largely on Cialdini’s correspondence). On the pressure of public opinion 
in Italy, see Chiala, II. 170, and especially the excerpts from the debates in the 
Italian parliament on pp. 172-178. It appears that Menabrea, the Itallan ambas- 


sador in London, supported Cairoli and led him to suppose that the English 
favored the Italians. 
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of 600,000 francs. In this manner the hand of the Italian govern- 
ment was disclosed, although before the adjudication an agreement 
had been made with the French government not to interfere.** 

There can be little doubt that it was the Rubattino incident that 
decided the French to act. Cairoli had, some months before, de- 
clared in the Italian parliament that Italy had political as well as 
economic obligations in Tunis, and the intervention of the govern- 
ment in the matter of the railway was a significant commentary on 
his utterances. It was high time for the French to abandon the de- 
fensive and adopt a more vigorous policy. Bismarck was en- 
thusiastically behind the French government in anything it might 
choose to undertake and was giving the French claims undivided 
support at the Madrid Conference on the affairs of Morocco.** 
The outcome of the Rubattino incident was a sharp exchange of 
notes between Paris and Rome, in which Freycinet, French foreign 
minister since 1879, asserted the desire of the French government 
for the maintenance of the status. quo, but absolutely rejected the 
Italian suggestions for an equal division of influence or for com- 
pensation in case the status quo were changed in favor of France." 

The French would almost certainly have gone ahead in the 
summer of 1880 had it not been for the recent cabinet change in 
England. There was no way of knowing whether the new Glad- 
stone ministry, in which Granville was foreign minister, would 
accept the informal engagements made by its predecessor, and there 
was real uneasiness lest.the rather Russophil, anti-Austrian tenden- 
cies of the new premier would soon lead to the end of good Anglo- 

14 On the Rubattino affair see Constant, pp. 93-95; Chiala, II. 178 ff.; Broad- 
ley, I. 186-189. 

15 For Cairoli’s declarations in Parliament, see Chiala, II. 176-178. Crispi, 
in an interview published in the Figaro on Sept. 29, 1890, recognized the position 
of the French and condemned Cairoli’s policy in the matter, although Rubattino 
was his brother-in-law. The Perseveransa uttered one warning after the other, 
and on July 13, 1880, wrote: “ L’aggiudicazione . . . è un fatto che in tutti gli 
uomini preveggenti deve destar più preoccupazioni che soddisfazioni” (see 
Chiala, II. 192-193, 219-220). Cialdini at the time condemned the Italian policy 
as “un enorme errore politico”, and the French foreign minister in 1881 told 
him, “La facenda della ferrovia Rubattino fu un guanto di sfida che la Francia 
non poteva fare a meno di raccogliere” (Torre, in Curatulo, pp. 99, 119). 

16 Daudet, p. 196; Hohenlohe, H. 291; Die Grosse Politik, III. 395-398. 
According to Bourgeois and Pagès (p. 201), Bismarck let Freycinet know early 
in June that he would continue to support French policy in the Mediterranean. 

17 Freycinet to Noailles, May 20, July 12, July 16, 1880; Noailles to Freycinet, 
July 25, 1880 (Lebon, pp. 409, 413-419, reprint in Chiala, II. 194-205). Freycinet 
told Cialdini that in any case France would not change the existing “état de 


possession territoriale” without notifying Italy beforehand. Cf. also Cialdini’s 
letter of July 9 (Torre, in Curätulo, p. 100). 
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German relations, which practically constituted a sine qua non for 
French action. In June the French government made inquiries in 
London as to the future attitude of the new ministry, and the reply 
received was by no means encouraging. Granville made no attempt 
to conceal his displeasure, though he accepted the obligations entered 
upon by his predecessor.1® The result was that the French suspended 
action, for the time being, though repeated warnings were given to 
Italy and some attempt was made to direct the latter to Tripoli. 
Freycinet made no promise not to act and confined himself to reiter- 
ating: “The future is in God’s hands.” °? In the meanwhile 
Roustan was instructed to open negotiations with the Bey for the 
acceptance by the latter of a formal protectorate. “ Authorize me to 
debark a company of marines and the Bey will sign ”, Roustan finally 
wrote. According to Freycinet he was about to give the order 
when, in September, his ministry fell and was succeeded by the first 
Ferry cabinet, in which Barthélemy St. Hilaire was foreign minister.%1 


IV. 


In the history of the second French colonial empire the name of 
Ferry looms far above that of Waddington or Freycinet, but at this 
time the new premier was absorbed by questions of home policy and 
his foreign minister was rather of the timid type. Freycinet had 
attempted to convince the new prime minister and had repeated to 
him the words used somewhat earlier by Bismarck: “ The fruit is 
ripe; you will pick it at the propitious moment.” #* But the sugges- 
tion was ignored. President Grévy had been opposed from the be- 
ginning and even Gambetta, who seems to have been temporarily 
convinced by Freycinet, was evidently impressed by Cialdini’s hints 
that the occupation of Tunis by the French would lead to a new 
orientation of Italian policy. 


. 18 For Bismarck’s uneasiness, see St. Vallier to Freycinet, Apr. 7, 1880 
(Bourgeois and Pagés, p. 200). Gladstone had given vent to his Austrophobe 

feelings in a speech made in March, which later caused the new ministry con- 

siderable embarrassment (Fitzmaurice, Life of Lord Granville, II. 200). 

19 Granville to Lyons, June 17, 1880 (State Papers, LXXIII. 441). Cf. also 
Lebon, p. 410. Granville loyally discouraged Italian feelers for an entente to 
check France. See Crispi, p. 89; Torre, in Curatulo, pp. 108-109. 

20 Lebon, pp. 415-418; Crispi, pp. 85-86; Torre, in Curatulo, p. 102. 

21 Freycinet, Souvenirs, p. 168. Cf. Constant, p. 172, note. As a matter of 
fact three French warships arrived off Tunis, and Cialdini certainly expected that 
the French would delay no longer (Torre, in Curatulo, p. 103). 

22 Freycinet, p. 168. i 

28 It was at this time that Grévy made the famous remark that Tunis was not 
worth the price of a ten-centime cigar. Crispi, p. 84; Torre, in Curatulo, p. 112; 
Chiala, II. 230-231; and Valet, L’Afrique du Nord devant le Parlement au XIX® 
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For a few months the Tunisian question once more disappeared 
from the arena of European politics. Cialdini, realizing that the 
forward policy of Cairoli would force the French to action, had 
counselled an alliance with the central powers and at a conference 
with Cairoli on August 26 had at least partially convinced the in- 
credulous Italian premier. Unofficial attempts were made early in 
September to open negotiations with the central powers, but Cairoli 
dropped the idea when Bismarck rather gruffly pointed out that the 
road to Berlin passed through Vienna.2#* The German chancellor 
was still behind the French and could not see why the Eastern crisis 
could not be solved by the English taking Egypt while the French 
received Syria and Tunis As for the Italians, it had been decided 
by Cialdini and Cairoli that for the present a policy of the “ utmost 
coldness and indifference ” should be followed towards France, to 
give the impression that Italy was in a position to await develop- 
ments.?° 

The calm was once more broken by the impetuousness of Cairoli. 
It may be that the dissatisfaction of the deputies was responsible in 
large part for his determination to resume the aggressive.?7. At any 
rate, early in November he instructed Cialdini to open negotiations 
with the French in regard to a concession for a telegraph line from 
Sicily to Tunis. Cialdini protested vehemently against this new turn 
and pointed out that Freycinet, Gambetta, and the whole ministry 
had declared against such a concession on a previous occasion. Fur- 
thermore he called attention to the fact that by reopening the ques- 
tion the Italians were practically admitting to the French that the 
attempted rapprochement with the central powers had failed. But 
Cairoli insisted, and adduced arguments which he felt must convince 
the French of the Italian case.*® 
Siècle, p. 177, where the attitude of Ferry and St. Hilaire is also discussed. On 
Gambetta’s view and on Cialdini’s hints as to the possibility of Italy’s pursuing . 
a new policy, see Torre (in Curatulo, pp. 98-99, and especially pp. 104-105). 

24 Chiala’s account (II. 222-224) is seriously called in question by Torre (in 
Curatulo, pp. 101, 104), who used Cialdini’s correspondence. As a matter of fact 
Chiala’s own story is in conflict with a letter of Cialdini’s which he prints on 
page 188. For the advances made to Germany by Italy, see Chiala, II. 222-224; 
Crispi, pp. 95-98; and especially Die Grosse Politik, III. 183, note. 

25 Odo Russell to Granville, Jan. 26, 1881, referring to a conversation he had 
had with Bismarck the previous October. Fitzmaurice, Lord Granville, II. 225. 

26 Torre, in Curatulo, p. 105. 

27 Certainly the debates which took place in the Italian Chamber in No- 
vember, 1880, would indicate this as the explanation. For an extract of the 
debates, see Chiala, II. 232 ff. 

28 Torre, in Curatulo, p. 107. Cialdini’s reply is particularly interesting: 
“En tout cela”, he wrote Cairoli on Nov. 16, “il ne s’agit de bonnes raisons, ni 
d’argumentations adroites et subtiles. Il s’agit tout bonnement d'un programme 
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The incident had been enough to alarm the French once more. 
What Cialdini had foretold now took place. Late in November St. 
Vallier was again at Friedrichsruh, where he attempted to enlist Bis- 
marck’s support in holding the Italians in check. He maintained 
that the government at Rome was planning. to depose the Bey and in- 
stall the Tunisian prime minister in his stead. Against such action, 
said St. Vallier, the French government would feel compelled to take 
extreme measures. Bismarck enthusiastically promised the French 
every kind of support, short of military aid, and agreed to warn 
the Italians not only that they must not rely on Germany, but that 
he (Bismarck) entirely disapproved of their attitude and had ex- 
pressed to the French his sympathy with the French policy.? 

Even with the assurances of Bismarck’s support the French still 
hesitated. Evidently there was still a considerable difference of . 
opinion as to what should be done. The men on the spot, in Tunis 
` and Algeria, favored immediate action, but Grévy as well as Ferry 
and St. Hilaire seem to have continued in opposition.” Gambetta, 
too, appears to have thought that an arrangement could still be made 
with the Italians, and sent his friend, M. de Billing, a former diplo- 
mat and acquaintance of the Bey, to Tunis by way of Rome, to 
see if the whole matter could not be “ chloroformed ”.51 An old 
suggestion of Cialdini’s, that both countries should replace their 
rather aggressive consuls, was taken up again. This solution was 
actually decided on by de Billing in Rome, but even then the wind 
had turned.” Italian indiscretion had finally convinced even the 
more reluctant French statesmen. 
politique que la France a adopté et dont elle ne s’écartera pas, L'influence 
française, chassée d'Europe par le Prince de Bismarck, est rabattue sur l'Afrique, 
où elle ne craint pas de s'heurter contre l’Allemagne.” 

29 Bourgeois and Pagès, p. 203; Hohenlohe, II. 306-307. Perhaps also Bis- 
marck’s remark to Cohen on Oct. 11, 1884 (Brauer, Marcks Müller: Erinnerungen 
an Bismarck, p. 324), refers to this visit rather than to the earlier one. Cohen 
quotes: “ Die erste Annaherung an Frankreich seit dem Kriege datiere von der 


Affare in Tunis, die er in Friedrichsruh mit St. Vallier auf einer Fahrt im Walde . 
abgemacht habe.” 3 

80 Barthélemy de St. Hilaire, in Fragments pour l'Histoire de la Diplomatie 
Française du 23 Septembre 1880 au 14 Novembre 188r (Paris, Chamerot, 1882, 
. 448 pp.), no doubt throws much light on French policy. Unfortunately the book 
was never placed on the market and no writer seems to have been able to consult 
it. | 
81 Chiala, II. 262-263; Constant, pp. 108-110; Hanotaux, IV. 646. The 
mission itself is described by Billing in Le Baron Robert de Billing, Vie, Notes, 
Correspondance (Paris, 1895), published by his widow. The main parts are re- 
printed by Chiala, in an appendix. 

82 Cialdini made the suggestion in Sept., 1880 (Chiala, II. 228 #Æ). De 
Billing came to an agreement with Count Maffei, the Italian under-secretary, and 
Maccio's recall was actually announced in the Diritto on Jan. 24, 1881 (Chiala, 
Il. 264-265; de Billing in Chiala, appendix). 
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On January 10, 1881, Maccio, accompanied by the Bey’s brother 
and by a delegation of Italians resident in Tunis, appeared at Palermo 
to greet King Humbert. Maccio made a high-sounding address, and 
the Italian newspapers did not hesitate to point out the political sig- 
nificance of the incident.2* Shortly after, Maccio, on his return to 
Tunis, attempted to interfere with the construction of the French 
railroad from Tunis to Susa by digging up an old concession granted 
to an Italian, which had long since lapsed.** 

The “noisy ” demonstrations at Palermo had an electrifying effect 
in Paris. Already in Rome de Billing learned that Gambetta had 
changed his mind,55 and when he reached Tunis he pursued a policy 
quite different from the one agreed upon in Paris. His object was 
to secure the French position by peaceful means if possible, and to 
that end he sought out his friend the Bey and induced him to agree 
to sign a treaty, in return for which the French were to recall the 
troublesome Roustan. There appears to have been a good deal of 
friction between de Billing and Roustan, and some delay in getting 
de Billing’s report to Paris. What was the reply we do not know, 
but it appears that Roustan, unaware of the steps de Billing had 
taken, tried his own hand at securing a treaty, and the whole thing 
fell flat.#° 

The French still delayed for a time. What the reasons for this 
hesitancy were is not wholly clear. It may be that, since a peaceful 
settlement with the Bey had been frustrated, the French ministers 
could not yet make up their minds to take military action. It may 
also be that they got wind of new negotiations between the Italian 
and Austrian governments. And finally they may have been deterred 
by a rather sharp conflict with the English regarding the claims of 
a certain English citizen in Tunis.*? But the English, in spite of 

88 Chiala, II. 255-259; Lebon, pp. 422 ff.; Broadley, I. 194; Torre, in 
Curatulo, p. 110. 

84 Broadley, I. 202-203. 

86 According to Hanotaux, IV. 646, Baron de Courcel, of the French Foreign 
Office, was largely responsible for the final conversion of Gambetta. Valet, 
L'Afrique du Nord devant le Parlement au XIXe Siècle (1924), on page 176, 
note, quotes a story which he says is an explanation for French action well 
known at Turis. According to this bit of scandal the mistress of Signor Maccio 
had an affair with a member of Roustan’s staff and told him that the Italians 
were preparing an expedition. 

88 See especially de Billing’s account in Chiala, appendix. On Roustan’s ac- 
tivities, consult Chiala, II. 268-270; Broadley, I. 197-198; Freycinet, pp. 168- 
169; and Maccio’s despatch of Feb. 1, 188: (Crispi, pp. 86-87). Barrére also 
wrote Dilke that the Bey “declines to sign a treaty of alliance with us” (Gwynn 
and Tuckwell, I. 380). 


87 According to General Cosseron de Villenoisy (Avenir Militaire, Mar. 3, 
1893, quoted by Chiala, II. 358-360) Ferry and St. Hilaire were opposed to mili- 
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the pointed remarks in.the press, decided to yield on the so-called 
Enfida claims,*® the French newspapers called loudly for action,# 
the coming elections seemed to make a success for the government : 
very desirable,# and the French residents in Tunis presented through 
Roustan a petition calling on the French government to protect their 
interests in the Regency. The assassination of Alexander II. of 
Russia temporarily raised fears of a new Three Emperors’ League 
directed against the Western powers, but evidently Bismarck again 
hastened to assure the French that there was no cause for appre- 
hension.“ i 

By the middle of March the French government was ready to act. 
‘All that was needed was a pretext for a military expedition. This 
was found in the famous Krumir raid of March 30, 1881, which was 
particularly suitable because it gave an opportunity to settle with the 
Bey rather than with the claims of a foreign power. Not even the 
French writers now maintain that the Krumir raid was sufficient 
justification for the steps taken. These border raids were so-fre- 
‘quent that every year the claims and counter-claims of the French 
government of Algiers and the Bey’s government were settled in 
consultation. As recently as January, 1881, a similar outbreak had 
been amicably settled by negotiation.#* In short, the action taken 


tary measures to the very end. Cialdini also reported in February that the 
French desired a protectorate, not occupation or annexation (Torre, in Curatulo, 
p. 112). On the negotiations between Italy and Austria see Crispi, PP. 95-99; 
Pribram, I. 133-134; Gallavresi, pp. 152-153. On the Enfida case see Newton, 
Lord Lyons, II. 238-239; Broadley, I. 198; Gwynn and Tuckwell, I. 379-380. 

88 So Lyons told Cialdini on Feb. 17 (Torre, in Curätulo, pp. 108-109). 

89 Chiala, II. 260-261; Cialdini’s report of Feb. 17, 1881 (Torre, in Curatulo, 
p. 112). 

40 Cialdini’s letter of Feb. 17 (Torre, in Curatulo, p p. 112). 

41 Chiala, II. 282-284. No doubt the petition was engineered by Roustan, 
who had from the beginning, favored vigorous intervention. 

42 On fears of a Three Emperors’ League see Newton, Lord Lyons, II. 237; 
Daudet, St. Vallier, pp. 246-249. On Feb. r, 1881, Dilke had informed Gambetta 
that the Three Emperors’ League had been revived and that France was once 
more isolated (Gwynn and Tuckwell, I. 379). There is no direct evidence that 
the French again consulted Bismarck, but it certainly seems so. Consult Con- 
stant,.p. 124; and especially the remark of St. Hilaire (Chiala, II. 306-307); 
also Torre, in Curatulo, p. 119. 

43 Constant, pp. 108-109; Broadley, I. 197; Chiala, II. 260, 264. Constant 
(p. 115) still takes the raid seriously, but on page 109 himself quotes the French 
Yellow Book to the effect that there had been 2379 similar raids between 1870 
and 1881. De Billing (in Chiala, appendix) says the French troops, when they 
invaded, found no Krumirs, for the reason that the tribesmen had taken service 
with the French for five franca a day. Cf. further Broadley, I. 203, 263 ff.; the 
utterance of Baron de Ring, French consul in Cairo (Nouvelle Revue, Jan. 15, 
1894): “Si les Français sont allés en Tunisie, cela n'a pas été pour refréner la 
turbulence d’une poignée de Kroumirs—cette fable a fait son temps—mais pour 
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against the frontier tribe was nothing more than the introduction to 
an expedition designed to force the Bey by military pressure to 
accept the French terms. 

It was on March 31 that news of the outbreak of hostilities on 
the Tunisian-Algerian frontier reached the capitals of Europe.“* On 
April 4 the French government announced in the Chamber that ac- 
tion would be taken and on April 7 credits were voted practically 
unanimously. From this time on despatches followed each other in 
quick succession between the various foreign offices. St. Hilaire, in- 
deed, repeatedly assured the Italian ambassador that no military 
occupation or annexation was intended, but he carefully avoided the 
mention of a protectorate and stated that France would be compelled 
to regulate her conduct by the events. Cairoli refrained from men- 
tioning these warnings in the Italian Chamber and gave the erroneous 
impression that the French were not contemplating serious action.*® 
Evidently he still hoped that he could enlist the aid of the English, 
and Granville was, in fact, sorely tempted to accept the suggestions 
for joint action made by the Italians.*° He had never liked the idea 
of a French protectorate and had only grudgingly accepted the obli- 
gations undertaken by his predecessor at Berlin. He resurrected the 
old fiction of Turkish sovereignty and began to insist that France 
secure the consent of the Porte. It is not unlikely that, without the 
interference of Gladstone, he might have allowed himself to be drawn 
into open opposition to France. 
empêcher nos voisins italiens de s’y installer.’ Henri Rochefort, in L’Intrau- 
sigeant, Apr, 25, 1881: “Le Cabinet Ferry offrirait 30,000 francs à qui lui 
procurerait un Kroumir pour le montrer à l’armée.” Seignobos, in volume VIII. 
of the great Histoire de la France Contemporaine (pp. 343-344), twice speaks of 
the raid as a pretext, and the expedition against the Krumirs as “ dissimulation ”. 

44 Hanotaux, IV. 651. According to Chiala, II. 289, the news reached Rome 
only on Apr. 3. This seems hardly credible. 

45 For Cialdini’s correspondence and the misrepresentations of Cairoli, see 
Torre, in Curatulo, pp. 113-117. 

46 Granville to Lyons, Apr, 5, 1881 (Newton, Lord Lyons, II. 241). Accord- 
ing to Gwynn and Tuckwell, I. 380, Granville actually drafted a despatch to 
Germany and Austria in an attempt to raise the concert of Europe “ against 
France”. Dilke persuaded him not to send it Russia also offered to join Eng- 
land and Italy. Hanotaux, IV. 655, says that Dilke had been confidentially 
notified of the French intentions beforehand. Cairoli’s hopes of English aid 
were based on the fact that he had loyally supported the English in the Dulcigno 
and Smyrna demonstrations, and on the attitude of the English press during the 
Enfida conflict with France. As a matter of fact he had, however, been fre- 
quently warned that England would give the French a free hand. Torre, in 
Curatulo, pp. 108-rog, 114; Chiala, IT. 273-281. 

47 Constant, pp. 126-127; Newton, Lord Lyons, Il. 241-242; Fitzmaurice, 
Lord Granville, II. 234-235; Elliot, Life of Goschen, 1. 237-239. - 
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The French evidently realized the danger of joint opposition from 
Italy and England, and left no stone unturned to prevent such a de- 
velopment. There can be little doubt that Blowitz received the text 
of the Salisbury-Waddington negotiations of 1878 directly from the 
Quai d’Orsay.“* At any rate the publication of these documents in 
the London Tsmes on April 11 was a stroke of good luck for the 
‘French, for it crushed the opposition in England rather effectively 
and reassured the French voters. There was little to fear from 
Italy so long as England stood aloof and Bismarck remained loyal. - 
On April 8 the German chancellor encouraged St. Vallier once more, 
and told General, Pittié, who was passing through Berlin, to go 
ahead and not ‘bother about the Italians.*® | 

Under the circumstances the French were quite safe from out- 
side interference. The Italians raged and attempted again and again 
to enlist the support not only of England and the Porte, but even of 
Austria and Germany. Everywhere their appeals were fruitless. 
Granville chafed, but finally contented himself by proposing media- 
tion which he knew would be rejected, after which he extracted from 
the French government promises in regard to Bizerta and Tripoli. 
As for the Bey, he hoped till the last that Italy, England, and the 
Sultan would come to the rescue.®* The Porte, indeed, was all too 
ready, and would have sent a squadron to Tunis had it not been for 
the vigorous threats of the French and for the sharp words of warn- 
ing that emanated from Berlin in reply to calls for help. In every 
quarter could be felt the strong hand of Bismarck, who practically 
cut short all schemes of intervention. à 

No one appreciated this more deeply than the French, and there 
was no doubt a good measure of sincerity in the words of thanks 
addressed to Bismarck by St. Hilaire after the French “military . 

48 Newton, Lord Lyons, II. 241; Chiala, IL. 322-323; Hanotaux, IV. 655. 

49 Hohenlohe, II. 310. According to Hippeau, Histoire Diplomatique de la 
Troisième République, p. 617, Bismarck said, speaking of Italy: “C'est une - 
p.... qui fait le trottoir.” In the Council, on April 13, Bismarck said that the 
press was to be very reserved in what it said about Tunis. “ Auf Italien habe 
man bei seiner Doppelrüngigkeit und Unzuverlassigkeit gar nicht zu rücksichtigen ”, 
he added (Lucius, p. 207). 

50 On these negotiations see the English Blue Book and the French Yellow 
Book; also Constant, p. 126; Chiala, II. 326-342. 

51 Newton, Lord Lyons, II. 251-252; Fitzmaurice, Lord Granville, II. 236. 

52 He also appealed to Germany and Austria. The latter did not even reply. 
Chiala, II. 341-342. 

58 Constant, pp. 124-128; Daudet, pp. 210-217; Hanotaux, IV. 654 ff. Bis- 


marck is there said to have used his moderating influence on England and 
Turkey, and even ‘on Italy. 
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promeriade” in Tunis was over, and the Bey had set his signature 
to the treaty of May 12.“ : 

Two factors proved decisive in bringing about the French oc- 
cupation of Tunis. The first was the attitude of Bismarck, who, 
from the time of Waddington’s ministry at the Quai d’Orsay, never 
wavered in his support of the French and, indeed, never allowed the 
opportunity to slip for urging the French to take drastic action. ‘It 
was largely through his influence that the English were ihduced to 
leave France a free hand, and it was largely through his activity that 
the English were held to their original attitude. It seems safe to say 
that only Bismarck’s firm stand prevented the formation of a coali- 
tion against France in April and May, 1881. The obvious explana- 
tion for his astonishing policy, and the one which has been generally 
accepted, is that he intended from the beginning to bring about an 
estrangement between Italy and France, and to drive Italy into an 
alliance with the central poner; thus completing the isolation of 
France.55 

No doubt these considerations were in Bismarck’s mind, and it 
may also have been that he expected the French action to lead to 
an estrangement between England and France as well.°® But the 
evidence would seem to indicate that his immediate object was quite 
different. The coalition which Bismarck feared most of all in these 
years was not one between France and Italy or even between France 
and England, but between France and Russia. The most effective 
way of preventing this was to occupy the French elsewhere and 
divert their attention from the “hole in the Vosges.” #7 The sup- 

64 Die Grosse Politik, III. 399-401. St. Hilaire thanked Bismarck on May 
26 and again on July 23. 

56 Cf. De Launay’s report of Apr. 18, 188: (Chiala, II. 326). Similarly 
Rochefort in the Intransigeant, May 13, 1881, and Mme. Adam in the Nouvelle 
Revue, June 1, 1881 (quoted by Chiala, II. 364-365). Bismarck did actually 
reflect on these possibilities at the time (see Lucius, p. 212, and Busch, Bismarck, 
some Secret Pages of his History, II. 475), and this interpretation evidently be- 
came traditional in the German Foreign Office after 1882 (cf. Kiderlen to Eulen- 
burg, Apr. 16, 1899, in Die Grosse Politik, VII. 268, where the Tunisian affair 
is spoken of as “eines der letzten Meisterstūcke von seiner Durchlaucht, 

, Italien fiel uns als reife Frucht in den Schoss ”). 

58 It was generally supposed that England would seek to strengthen her posi- 
tion in Egypt or elsewhere (see de Billing in Chiala, appendix). Cf. also von 
Hagen, in Deutsche Revue, 1912 (1.), pp. 118-119. Bourgeois and Pagès (p. 193, 
note 1) doubt such evil designs on Bismarck’s part. 

57 In addition to what has already been said on this point cf. Busch, Unser 
Reichskansler, II. 122, reporting a conversation with Bismarck in April, 1881. 


Bismarck said: “Es ist lächerlich, wenn man in der Haltung Deutschlands 
gegenüber der tunesischen Frage geheime Beweggründe und Hintergedanken 
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port of the French in Tunis was but the first step in a new policy the 
object of which was to compensate France for the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine by the acquisition of colonies, and it must be remembered 
that the so-called “ entente ” thus established continued to function 
until 1885. To be sure, the French never accepted German friend- 
ship without reservations, and Bismarck never succeeded in making 
them forget Sedan as they had forgotten Waterloo." But there is 
no reason to suppose that Bismarck ever entertained such illusions. 
His object was to divert the French during the critical period of the 
Eastern crisis and that immediately following, and in this he suc- 
ceeded. Incidentally he did manage to drive a wedge between 
France and Italy and thus to obtain his secondary object. But in 
the years preceding 1885 he certainly laid more stress on the friend- 
ship with France, and it was only with the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance in 1887-that the Italians’ were able to derive any real ad- 
vantage from it. : 

But even with Bismarck’s support it seems unlikely that the 
French would have proceeded to occupy Tunis. The really decisive 
factor was, after all, the policy of Cairoli, though this, in turn, was 
largely conditioned by the arrangements made between France and 
England, under German auspices, at Berlin. Enough has already 
been said of Cairoli’s attitude to make a summary superfluous here. 
But it is one of the paradoxes of history that the Italian patriot who 
was one of the firmest advocates of close relations to France, and 
one of the most inexorable enemies of Austria, should have become 
entdecken will. Ich wundere mich aber darüber nicht; gerade deswegen, weil 
die Politik Deutschlands in dieser Angelegenheit so offenkundig durch die Natur 
.der Dinge geboten ist, suchen die, welche politische Enten ausbrüten wollen und 
mit nationalen Idiosynkrasien Handel treiben, eifrig nach argen Hintergedanken. 
Die sogenannte tunesische Frage ist bis jetzt eine rein französische Angelegenheit. 
... Auch für Deutschland sind die Erfolge der Regierung der franzdsischen 
Republik auf diesem und ahnlichen Gebieten in dem Masse ein Vorteil, als sie 
dazu beitragen, Frankreich zufrieden zu machen. Die Aufrechterhaltung des 
Friedens wird nie besser gewährleistet werden als durch Befriedigtsein derjenigen, 
welche unsre Gegner waren aus Gründen, die der Vergangenheit angehören und 
mit der Gegenwart nichts zu schaffen haben.” See also Hatrfeldt’s review of 
the German policy in a despatch to Münster, Dec. 26, 1881 (Die Grosse Politik, 
IV. a5). He there describes Bismarck’s policy as “von Anfang an eine offene 
und leicht kenntliche”, the object of -which was “die Beschäftigung Frank- 
reichs fern von der deutschen Grenze”. Herbert Bismarck gave a similar ex- 
planation to Crispi in October, 1888 (Crispi, p. 280). The same point is well 
made by Matter (Revue Politique et Littéraire, 1907, pp. 166-170). / 

58 As early as July 10, 1881, St. Vallier expressed regret that friction had 
arisen between England and France and confessed uneasiness lest France should 
become entirely dependent on German friendship (Bourgeois and Pagès, pp. 203- 
204). 
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the instrument of the conflict with France and should have himself 
created the situation which finally drove Italy into the arms of the 
central powers. He indeed overestimated the value of good-will 
and justice in politics, and even his most charitable critic would be 
forced to admit that he “lived in a world of continuous hallucina- 
tions ””.5° 

Wicrram L. LANGER. 


50 Torre, in Curatulo, p. 109. 


UNITED STATES VS. JEFFERSON DAVIS, 1865-1869 


Jerrerson Davis became a prisoner of the United States in May, 
1865, but it was not until February, 1869, that the law officers of the 
government finally and publicly pronounced him free from the pos- 
sibility of legal prosecution. During these four years the history of 
his case presents a complex problem. 

Had Abraham Lincoln lived, it is probable that Jefferson Dok 
would not have been pursued in his southern flight The assassina- 
tion, however, changed the course of events. Investigation by the 
War Department convinced Secretary Stanton and the judge advo- 
cate general, Joseph Holt, that the murder had been committed with 
the knowledge and approval of Davis and some of the Confederate 
officials. Consequently a proclamation was issued offering a reward ' 
for the arrest of the Confederate president and an active pursuit re- 
sulted in his capture. 

Sufficient reliable evidence to substantiate the arte charge was 
never found,’ but President Johnson and his advisers neither with- 


1 Hugh McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century (New York, 1888), . 
p. 408; J. W. Schuckers, Salmon P. Chase (New York, 1874), p. 535; Edward A. 
Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis with a Secret History of the Southern Confeder- 
acy (Philadelphia, 1869), p. 526; Varina H. Davis, Memoir of Jefferson Davis 
(New York, 1890), II. 696; record of conversation between Lincoln and General 
Sherman supplied by Dr. W. W. Folwell through the kindness of Jeannette P. 
Nichols, f f 
ase Proclamation of May 2, 1865; War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (hereafter cited as O. R., 
with the serial volume-numbers), vol. 100, pp. 310, 318; vol. 104, pp. 452, 483- 
484, 486; vol. 121, pp. 847-867, 976-978; Gideon Welles, Diary, II. 295-300; 
Stanton to Holt, May 2, 1865, in Stanton’s Letter-Book, Library of Congress 
(hereafter L. of C.); New York Herald, Apr. 16, 25, 1865; Century, V. 130-145, 
XVII. 586—596. 

8 Some testimony to this effect was supplied by witnesses in the trial of the 
assassination conspirators, but it was not sufficient to warrant a trial although 
the judge advocate general, Holt, was firmly convinced that Davis’s guilt was sure. 
He began a search which brought to light a peculiarly talented charlatan, Charles 
A. Dunham, alias Sanford Conover, alias James Watson Wallace. He brought a 
group of witnesses to Holt who showed rather convincingly that Davis was guilty. 
These witnesses were not prepossessing and did not inspire confidence when ex- 
amined by Seward and Johnson. Therefore nothing was done. Congress finally 
investigated, Apr.-June, 1866, and it was there that the whole testimony brought 
in by Dunham et ol. was found to be a hoax. The best account of this affair is 
found in O. R., vol. 1ax, pp. 847-867, 890, 921, 931-045, 962-065, 973, 976-978, 
and in David M. DeWitt, Assassination of President Lincoln, pp. 168, 171, 173- 
174, 180-181, and same author, Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson, pp. 
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drew the accusation nor set Davis at liberty. Instead they con- 
ceived the idea of punishing him for treason, a purpose which gradu- 
ally transformed itself into a project for trying him in order that the 
highest courts might officially and finally declare secession to be 
treason. This decision was made in Cabinet during July, 186s, 
when it was unanimously agreed to try him for treason rather than 
murder and the contention of Seward and Harlan for a military 
court was overruled in favor of civil process. Attorney General 
Speed in association with special counsel, William M. Evarts, John 
H. Clifford, and Lovell H. Rousseau, undertook to prepare the case. 
After a careful consideration of details they decided that the trial 
must take place before the United States Circuit Court in the Vir- 
ginia district, where Davis in person, as commander-in-chief of the 
_ Confederate forces, actually had levied war against the United 
States. Thus they discarded the plan, advocated by some, of trying 
him in one of the Northern states on the theory that he had been 
“constructively ” present when his subordinates had invaded North- 
ern territory. Their decision raised the question which those who 
advocated the “constructive presence ” theory had wished to avoid, 
namely, could a jury be procured in Virginia or any state of the late 
Confederacy which would find Davis guilty? 
But this was not the only difficulty. The circuit in which the 
district of Virginia was situated was presided over by Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase of the United States Supreme Court. He with 
the district judge, John C. Underwood, would sit as trial judges. 
One reason why Virginia had been chosen as the place was the fact 
that, as Chase, presided there, the weight of his official position and 
prestige would give the greatest judicial authority possible to the 
proceedings.* But when approached by the President Chase de- 
clined to appear in the Circuit Court until peace should be declared, 
feeling it to be beneath the dignity of justices of the Supreme Court 
to go into the war area until all possibility of military interference 
with civil court processes was removed; he advised Johnson that 
Congressional legislation was necessary.” Nevertheless Chase felt 
138-142, 153-156, 278-281 and n.; Holt MSS. in L. of C.; Southern Historical 
Society Papers, IX. 313-325. 

4 Welles, Diary, II. 335, 337, 365, 608; House Report 7, 40 Cong., 1 sess. 
(Ser. 1314) (hereafter cited as Ser. 1314), testimony of Stanton, p. 397, testimony 
of Seward, pp. 379-382, testimony of Speed, pp. 798-804. 

5 In pursuance of Chase’s recommendation, Johnson asked Congress to pass 
legislation. Several bills were introduced to remove some technical difficulties 
(Senate Bills 34 and 103), but nothing was accomplished, (Congress contented 


itself with making demands for information and finally conducting an investiga- 
tion, Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 67, 70, 100, 108, 115, 171-172, 
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it to be proper for the district judge to hold the Circuit Court in his 
absence.® Speed did not think that Underwood was a suitable judge 
before whom to try Davis,’ so Chase’s refusal and the jury difficulty 


postponed action until conditions should become more settled. In 


a 


the meantime Davis was kept in confinement at Fort Monroe, isolated 
even from his family, and all requests of counsel for communication 
with him were ignored or refused.’ 

In April, 1866, immediately after the President’s proclamation 
of partial peace, Attorney General Speed thought the time ripe for 
action, took up the case, and called the associate counsel to Washing- 
ton.® By this time, Clifford had become convinced that with condi- 
tions as they were the government could not possibly convict with- 
out filling the jury-box from a hand-picked panel, while a failure to 
secure a verdict would place the government in the position of hav- 
ing fought a successful war only to have it virtually declared unlaw- 
ful by a Virginia jury. Chase also hindered proceedings by refus- 
ing to sit as long as certain minor military processes were being 
carried on in spite of the President’s proclamation but with John- 
son’s approval.** 


226, 243, 265, 338, 472, 566, 1883, 1436, 1764; 39 Cong., 1 sess., Senate Ex. Doc. 
7 and 19; 39 Cong., 1 sess., House Ex. Doc. 46; for House investigation see 
Globe, 39 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 1791, 1854, and 39 Cong., 1 sess., House Report T04. 

6 Robert B. Warden, Salmon P. Chase (Cincinnati, 1874), p. 645; Schuckers, 
Chase, p. 535; Ser. 1314, pp. 502—512, 798-804; 39 Cong., 1 sess., Sen, Ex. Doc. 
19; O. R., vol. 121, pp. 715-716; Welles, Diary, II. 368. 

T Ser. 1314, pp. 798-799;. Underwood had been a New York politician of 
Tammany Hall who had married a Virginia lady. He had lived in Virginia for 
a while before the war, but had made himself unpopular by attempting to preach 
abolition doctrines. He had joined the Republican party and had taken part in 
the campaigns of 1856 and 1860. When Lincoln in order to maintain the fiction 
of a loyal Virginia government recognized the Peirpoint regime, he appointed 
Underwood district judge. The latter was not well fitted for such office, because 
of his temperamental partisanship and his hatred of Virginians. Speed knew 
this and realized that a trial before him was likely to be disgraced by partisan 
irregularities; New York World, Dec. 6, 1867. 

8 Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist (Jackson, Miss., 1923) 


‘ (hereafter cited as Davis’s Works), VII. 26-38, 62, 77; O. R. vol. 121, pp. 563- 


986 passim; Varina H. Davis, Memoir of Davis, II. 708-768; John J. Craven, 
Prison Life of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1866), passim. 

9 Speed to Evarts and Clifford, Apr. 6, 1866, Attorney General’s Letter-Book 
E, p. 471. . | 

10 Clifford to Evarts, May 28, 1866, Evarts MSS.; this letter and a number 
of others were made available to me through the kindness of Allen W. Evarts, 
Esq.. 

11 Greeley to Chase, May 4, June 3, 1866, Chase. to Greeley, June 1, 1866, 
Chase MSS. (Pa. Hist. Soc.) ; Greeley to Chase, May 31, 1866; Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for 1902, II. 514; Chase to Greeley, June 5, 
1866, Chase to Nettie Chase, Apr. 16, May 14, 1866, Chase MSS. (L. of C.); 
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Clifford’s opinion and Chase’s refusal made another delay neces- 
sary, although Underwood attempted to advance matters by causing 
his grand jury to find an indictment against Davis for treason.” 
Because of the views of Clifford and Chase it appears that Johnson 
and perhaps Speed were not averse to granting release on bail until 
the trial might take place, but politics intervened to prevent this. 
The radicals were warring against Johnson and they hoped to make 
capital out of the Davis case. There was a widespread popular 
feeling that Davis should be punished as an example to traitors; and 
as the government had never withdrawn the charge of complicity 
in the assassination, many still believed him guilty of that crime. 
This belief was shared by a number of Congressmen and a Con- 
gressional committee was at work on an investigation of the charge. 
Testimony was in process of being gathered and the investigators 
were determined that Davis should not be released until they had 
come to some conclusion. Therefore the radical group, under the 
lead of George S. Boutwell, put a resolution of protest through the 
House and persuaded Underwood that it was an inopportune time to 
grant bail. The district judge consequently refused counsel’s peti- 
tion and Davis remained in Fort Monroe. 

At this juncture three of the President’s Cabinet, including 
Speed, decided that they could support Johnson’s reconstruction 
policy no longer and resigned; Henry Stanbery succeeded as attorney 
general in July, 1866. Soon thereafter it was brought to his atten- 
tion that an adjourned session of the Circuit Court was scheduled to 
Schuckers, Chase, pp. 536, 540-542; Chase to Underwood, May 2, June 10, 1866, 
Underwood MSS. (L. of C.); New York Tribune, Apr. 6, 7, 9, 27, 1866; New 
York Herald, Apr. 3, 4, 8, 9, 12, 16, 21, 26, May 2, 3, 6, 1866; New York Times, 
Apr. 5, 6, 9, 10, 24, a7, May 7, 1866; New York Evening Post, Apr. 14, 1866; 
General Orders, No. 26, James Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
denis (Washington, 1897), VI. 440. 

12 Underwood suddenly informed Chandler, the district attorney, of his de- 
sire for an indictment and the latter had only three hours to put together hastily 
a short and inadequate document, Ser. 1314, pp. 502-512; for the text of the in- 
dictment and the efforts of Davis’s counsel to obtain action under it see Bradley 
T. Johnson, Reports of Cases decided by Chief Justice Chase in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the 4th Circuit, 1865-1869 (New York, 1876). As that 
part of the above relating to Davis is found in more convenient form reprinted 
in Davis’s Works, VII. 138-227, citations will be made from the latter edition. 

18 McCulloch, Men and Measures, pp. 408-409; Davis, Memoir of Davis, IL 
769-770; Davis's Works, VII. 1536-159; Harrison to Phillips, June 27, 1866, 
Phillips MSS. (L. of C.); Fairfax Harrison, Aris Sonis Focisque (n. p., 1910), 
p. 196; Publications of Mississippi Historical Society, VIII. 81; W. W. Glenn to 
Harrison, May 30, 1866, Burton Harrison MSS. (L. of C.); Hon. F. B. Harrison 
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þe held in Richmond in October. Since a final peace proclamation 
- had been issued in August, Chase was now expected to be ready to 
hold court; but this latter expectation was not to be fulfilled. Chase 
found that Congress had intervened, inadvertently it seems, and 
had prevented the possibility of trial by rearranging the circuits 
while failing to make new assignments of Supreme Court justices. 
Therefore after consulting some of his fellow-judges the Chief 
Justice announced that without assignments the judges had no legal 
right to hold circuit courts.15 This situation caused Stanbery to ad- 
vise that Davis be transferred from military custody to that of the 
civil authorities, arguing that as the war was over military imprison- 
mént was illegal. Secretary of War Stanton opposed any such re- 
lease until just before trial, contending that if he were released to 
the United States marshal he would then have to be housed in a 
Virginia state prison, where he would be neither so carefully guarded 
nor so well cared for as at Fort Monroe. Stanton’s opposition pre- 
vailed, but correspondence of the President, Attorney General, and 
district attorney was published, indicating that the district attorney 
` had been informed that Davis would be turned over to civil custody 
on demand and at the same time detailing the difficulties which were 
preventing trial or release from military custody.?¢ | 

The next move came from Davis’s counsel. Since the early days 
of his imprisonment in 1865, Davis’s interests had been in the hands 

- of well-known lawyers, chief of whom was Charles O’Conor, promi- 
nent New York Democrat of pronounced states’-rights and Southern 
sympathies." He had volunteered his services at the request of a 

14 Act of July 23, 1866, Stat. at L., XIV. 209. | 

15 Schuckers, Chase, pp. 540-542; Warden, Chase, p. 662; Ser. 1314, pp. 502~ 
512; Chase to Underwood, Sept. 10, 1866, Underwood MSS.; Chase to his as- 
sociates, Oct. 5, 1866, Chase to Judge Brooks, Nov. 6, 1866, Chase MSS. (Pa. 
Hist. Soc.) ; D. S. Freeman, Calendar of Confederate Papers (hereafter cited as 
Confederate Calendar), (Richmond, Va., 1908), pp. 468-469. 

16 Ser, 1314, pp. 371, 544-548, 558-561; George C. Gorham, Life and Public 
Services of Edwin M. Stanton, II. 210-211; Stanton MSS., under date Oct. 5, 1866 
(L. of C); Welles, Diary, IT. 608, 614; MS, Diary of Orville H, Browning, 
entries of Oct. 2, 9, 12, 1866—these entries were supplied me through the interest 
of Professors Greene of Columbia and Pease of the University of Illinois; 
Davis’s Works, VII. 161-164; Freeman, Confederate Calendar, p. 467. 

17 The story of the activities of counsel is an interesting one, which has 
never been told. The most valuable material on the subject is to be found in 
Freeman, Confederate Calendar, pp. 439-485; these pages contain the papers of 
George Shea which are deposited in the Confederate Museum. Other sources 
are Century, XI. 636-644; Southern Historical Society Papers, XXIX. 45-81, 
XXXVII. 243-252; Jeremiah S.'Black, Franklin Pierce, Philip Phillips, Burton 
Harrison, and Reverdy Johnson MSS. (L. of C.) ; Davis's Works, VII, VHI, IX.; 
Varina Davis, -Memoir of Jefferson Davis, voL IL.; O. R., vol. 121, pp. 563—986. 
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number of lawyers of similar views because practically all Southern 
lawyers were at that time barred from practising in the federal 
courts. For nearly two years O’Conor and his aids had been en- 
deavoring, with no apparent success, to obtain for Davis a trial or 
release on bail. The government was not ready to try him, and as 
to bail Johnson told them that it was a matter for the courts; Chase 
told them it was a matter for Underwood to decide; Underwood’ 
decided that he had no authority because the prisoner was in military 
custody, subject to the President’s order, 

This three-cornered and endless shifting of responsibility was 
discouraging, but finally the way seemed clear. In March, 1867, 
Congress passed legislation definitely assigning the Supreme Court 
justices to their circuits No one could foresee further excuses 
from Chase, therefore Davis’s counsel decided to force the issue, to 
bring their client before the court on a writ of habeas corpus, and 
compel the government either to try him or to bail him. Of course 
there was a chance that the authorities might do neither, but remand 
him to a Virginia jail; but in view of the Johnson-Stanbery-Chandler 
correspondence this seemed hardly possible. Consequently notice 
of intended application was made to the district attorney, and on 
May 1 counsel appeared before Judge Underwood, who issued the 
writ, making it returnable on May 13, a date by which he felt certain 
that Chase would be on hand to preside.?® 

The first problem presented by the habeas corpus proceedings 
was whether the War Department would surrender Davis in response 
to the writ. It was feared by counsel that Stanton would block the 
move; in order to forestall his opposition Mrs. Davis had enlisted 
the sympathy of the war minister’s close friend John W. Garrett, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. After he had a con- 
ference with Stanton the latter made no objection in Cabinet and the 
order was thereupon issued.?° 

18 Act of Mar. 2, 1867, Stat. at L., XIV. 433. 

19 Davis’s Works, VII. 99-101, 165-168; Chase to Underwood, Apr. 26, 1867, 
Chase Letter-Book (L. of C.); Ser. 1314, pp. 502-512, 581, 585; Washington 
Chronicle, May 1, 3, 4, 1867; New York Times, May 3, 1867; Freeman, Con- 
federate Calendar, pp. 469-472. z 

20 Washington Chronicle, May 1, 4, 1867; New York Herald, May 1, 1867; 
Davis’s Works, VII. 168-169; American Historical Review, XIX. 99; Baltimore 
Sun, May 28, 1886; Baltimore Herald, July 10, 1887; E. M. Stanton to John W. 
Garrett, Apr. 20, 1867, W. Barnard to Garrett, Apr. 27, 1880, Mrs, Davis to 
Garrett, Apr. 10, May 1, 1867, Friday [May 3, 18677], Dec. 10, 1867, Garrett to 
Mrs. Davis, June, 1867 (marked “not sent”); memorandum of inquiries to be 
made of Attorney General, Jefferson Davis to J. T. Scharf, Aug. 6, 1886, Garrett 


MSS. Permission to use the Garrett MSS. was given by Robert Garrett; O. R., 
vol. 121, pp. 983-986. 
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The second question was whether Davis was to be tried. Under- 
wood was ready, even eager, to do his part, but the district attorney, 
Lucius H.jChandler, was not prepared. He realized that the indict- 
ment he had so hurriedly drawn up the previous spring was not ade- 
quate, he was doubtful whether Chase would be present, he had 
never received any directions or aid from Washington. Conse- 
quently, he notified Evarts, the government’s special counsel,’ of 
the developments, asked for his presence in Washington, and then 
went there himself. Here his embarrassment was, if anything, in- 
creased. He found that Stanbery had doné nothing and was plan- 
ning to do nothing. The Attorney General had announced in 
Cabinet the previous fall that he considered himself required to rep- 
resent the government in cases before the Supreme Court only,?? and 
he now told this to Chandler and indicated that he considered the 
district attorney and Evarts responsible for the conduct of the Davis 
case? Chandler, finding that no aid was to be forthcoming from 
the Attorney General’s office, obtained the impression “ somehow ”, 
as he later expressed it, that Chase would not sit, and hurried off 
with the mix-up to Evarts in New York. Evarts was also surprised. 
He had considered that Stanbery would follow Speed in the latter’s 
intention to direct the case, and as he had received no word since the 
preceding August he had paid no more attention to the matter. 
After Chandler brought him his news he decided to delay departure 
to Washington no longer. At the capital Stanbery confirmed 
Chandler’s statements. Evarts was not at all in agreement with the 
Attorney General’s opinion and said as much, but to no avail. 

This then was the situation. Attorney General Stanbery de- 
clined any responsibility; Chief Justice Chase could not be depended 
on to be present; ** no one had confidence in District Judge Under- 

21 Clifford had withdrawn from the case, Clifford to ‘Stanbery, Aug. 14 and 
a7, 1866, Attorney General MSS. (L. of C.); Stanbery to Clifford, Aug. 22, 1866, 
Attorney General’s Letter-Book F, p. 128 (L. of C.). Rousseau was now in the 
regular army and no longer connected with the case. 

23 Browning Diary, Oct. 2, 9, 12, 1866. 

23 There is some evidence to lead to a belief that Stanbery had intimated his 
opinion to Davis’s counsel, or at least that they had learned of his views, prob- 
ably the latter, and for that reason they expected no trial; as they knew the gov- 
ernment did not want to keep him in a Virginia jail, they hoped for bail. Davis's 
Works, VII. 167, 161-164; Freeman, Confederate Calendar, p. 472. | 

24 Chase’s oft-repeated refusal to sit in Virginia while martial law was in 
force was supposed by some to hold at this time because under the Reconstruc- 
tion Act of Mar. 2, 1867, military government was established. Chase, himself, 
seems to have been uncertain and to have made ambiguous and misleading re- 


marks, Davis’s Works, VII. 165-166; Ser. 1314, pp. 544-546, 502-512, 581, 585; 
Chase to Underwood, Apr: 26, 1867, Chase Letter-Book (L. of C.); Underwood 
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wood; District Attorney Chandler was not even prepared with an 
adequate indictment in the case; special counsel Evarts was suddenly 
confronted with the fact that he was responsible for the conduct of 
an important and difficult prosecution within two weeks, without 
preparation or adequate assistants. Naturally there was but one 
thing certain in the minds of Evarts, Stanbery, and Chandler : there 
could þe no trial that term. ‘ 

The question yet remaining was whether bail should be granted. 
Evarts was inclined to doubt whether it could, but Stanbery and 
Chandler were of the opinion that such procedure was legal, and so 
it was decided, Saturday, May 10. On the same day the three law 
officers of the government admitted Davis’s counsel to conference; 
they intimated to O’Conor that there would be no trial that term and 
that bail would be accepted. On Sunday, therefore, Evarts went to 
Richmond and late that evening performed a duty very distasteful 
to him He informed the disappointed Underwood that he was 
compelled to say that the government would not be ready for trial 
the next day and was therefore willing to accept bail.** 

O’Conor and his associates had prepared for the possibility of 
bail. For more than a year Horace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt had been ready to act as sureties. Greeley had 
the reputation of large sympathy and Mrs. Davis had appealed to 
him for aid soon after her husband’s arrest. He was further inter- 
ested because a protégé of his, George Shea, was an assistant of 
O’Conor’s in the legal steps involved in the case. The editor of the 
Tribune also represented a group to which belonged Henry Wilson, 
Gerrit Smith, ex-Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, and others. 
These desired universal amnesty, and in some cases universal suf- 
frage, in the hope that the wounds of war might thus be healed and 
the negro gain most quickly the full benefits of his new-found free- 


to Chase, May 10, 1867, Chase MSS. (L. of C.); Chase to Underwood, May 13, 
1867, Underwood MSS. (L. of C.). 

26 It was not according to legal ethics for a lawyer to appear to instruct a 
judge; it would also seem to the public that the delay was caused by delinquency 
of counsel in charge of the case, when that was not the fact. 

20 For these proceedings there is a large body of evidence taken within a 
few weeks of the events themselves by the committee investigating Johnson's 
conduct. Ser. 1374, testimony of Seward, p. 371, Stanton, p. 397, Stanbery, pp. 
421-427, 558-561, Chandler, pp. 502—512, Chase, pp. 544-549, Underwood, pp. 
578 ff., Evarts, pp. 645-659; McCulloch, Men and Measures, pp. 408-409; New 
York Herald, May 4-13, 1867; New York Tribune, May 7, 11, 13, 1867; New 
York Times, May 13, 1867; Washington Chronicle, May 2-13, 1867; Washington 
National Republican, May 7, 8-10, 1867; National Intelligencer (Washington), 
May 6-14, 1867; Richmond Enquirer, May 4, 13, 1867; Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, May 11, 1867 (weekly edition) ; Philadelphia Inquirer, May 13, 1867. 
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dom. Greeley, therefore, against the advice of his partisan Republi- 
can friends, had offered to lend his name to the enterprise of gaining 
a speedy trial or freedom for Davis. The aid of this prominent Re- 
publican was expected to do much to quiet criticism from members 
of that party, and it is stated that it was for that reason that Johnson 
demanded the use of Greeley’s name. Bail was offered at $100,000. 
This the government accepted and Underwood, after gravely decid- 
ing that the case was bailable, liberated the prisoner May 13, 1867, 
almost two years to a day from the date of his capture.?7 

Elated with the smooth working of his plans, O’Conor, in the 
hour of his triumph, had written to his wife: “The business is 
finished. Mr. Davis will never be called upon to appear for trial.” *° 
-In this opinion he was upheld by some of the press and there were 
many reasons why he should have been confident. During the two 
years which had elapsed circumstances had changed. War-bred en- 
thusiasm for punishment had been deflected into the spirited contest 
‘between Johnson and his radical opponents. A new attorney general, 
unfamiliar with the 1865 psychosis of official Washington, was de- 
voting his energies to providing legal authority for Johnson’s actions 
in the conflict just mentioned. Grave doubts, too, ‘had been ex- 
pressed by John H. Clifford and other lawyers as to the possibility 
of obtaining a conviction. Popular sympathy in favor of Davis had 
developed in certain circles. He had not been considerately treated 
in prison and his weak nervous system had intensified the hardships 
of confinement. Accounts, some true and some exaggerated, of his 
sufferings had been given clever publicity. He gained some popular 
consideration when the charge of guilt in respect to the assassination 
was shown to have been based largely onan infamous hoax. In 
fine, sentiment for amnesty and the restoration of good feeling was 
growing. 

27 Davis’s Works, VII, 165-176; James Parton, Life of Greeley (Boston, 
1877), P. 531; L. U. Reavis, Life of Greeley (New York, 1872), pp. 67, 578-579; 
. LoD. Ingersoll, Life of Greeley (Chicago, 1873), pp. 427-438; W. A. Linn, Horace 
Greeley (New York, 1903), p. 218; Harper's Magazine, CXXIV. 101; J. Russell 
Young, Men and Memories (second edition, New York, rgo1), I. 117-119: 
‘Southern Historical Society Papers, XXXVII. 243-252; Century Magazine, XI. 
636 et seq.; Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (New York, 1868), pp. 
412 et seq.; Publications of Mississippi Historical Society, VIII. 84; Mrs. Burton 
N. Harrison, Recollections Grave and Gay (New York, 1911), pp. 263-268; Ser. 
1314, p. 779; 40 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Bx. Doc. 14, p. 14; Charles O'Conor to Mrs. 
O'Conor, May 13, 1867, supplied through the courtesy and interest of Messrs. 
Charles W. Sloane and Charles O’C. Sloane; newspapers cited in preceding note 
for May 14, 15, and 18, 1867; New York World, May 14, 1867; Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, May 14, 1867; Columbus (Ohio) Journal, May 15, 1867; Detroit Free 
Press, May 15, 1867; Philadelphia Press, May 14, 1867. : 

28 Charles O’Conor to Mrs. O’Conor, May 13, 1867. 
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In spite of these favorable indications, however, there were 
powerful influences which made it unlikely that the government 
would relinquish the purpose of bringing Davis to trial. There was 
a considerable though incommensurable element of public opinion 
which perpetuated the war hates and prejudices; not a few held the 
Confederate President responsible for the horrors of Andersonville 
and Libby Prison. President Johnson had never withdrawn the 
charge of complicity in the assassination and there existed the report 
of a Congressional committee affirming their belief in his complicity ; 
many, therefore, were convinced that Davis was a murderer. This 
popular prejudice was fostered by the Congressional group hostile to 
the President as a good issue in their war with him. Also, more 
subtle and less easily traced was the hostility of Seward, Stanton, 
and Johnson. Thus O’Conor reckoned without his host. The 
wheels of the legal system of the United States did not cease re- 
volving. Davis, though bailed, was still under indictment and was 
` recognized to “ well and truly ” appear before the Circuit Court of 
the United States on the fourth Monday of November, 1867. The 
proper officials were well aware of the indictment and were making 
certain necessary preparations for the expected trial. 

The most important action to be taken was the reorganization of 
the staff of associate counsel retained by the Attorney General. 
Such reorganization was necessary because Clifford and Rousseau 
had withdrawn from the case and Attorney General Stanbery defi- 
nitely refused to take any active part. A conference .was held in 
October between Evarts and District Attorney Chandler, which re- 
sulted in a decision to secure the services of Governor H. H. Wells 
of Virginia, a Reconstruction politician who was an expert criminal 
lawyer. It was expected that he would be on the ground and act as 
an ever-present counsellor to the local law officer. Evarts himself 
wished Clifford’s place filled by his life-long friend Richard H. 
Dana, jr., a prominent Boston lawyer. Stanbery acquiesced in these 
arrangements and Wells and Dana were retained.#® In closing the 
correspondence on this subject the Attorney General admonished 
Evarts, October 25, in these words: “TI need not suggest to you that 
no time should be lost in making full preparations for trial.” 3 
a0 Chandler to Stanbery, Oct. 19, 1867, Attorney General MSS.; Stanbery to 
Evarts, to Chandler, to Dana, to Wells, Oct. 25, 1867, Attorney General’s Letter- 
Book F, pp. 522-523; Evarts ‘to Dana, Oct. 17, 24, 28, 1867, Richard H. Dana, 
Jr. MSS. (Mass. Hist. Soc.). 

80 Stanbery had expressed himself in his testimony before the impeachment 
investigation as opposed to submitting treason cases to a jury or to prosecuting 


for the crime, Ser. 1314, p. 561, still he expressed himself as expecting to try 
Davis, ibid., pp. 425-427. 
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With reorganization accomplished, Evarts and Dana went over 
the case. Evarts’s state of mind is best illustrated by a statement 
in his letter to Dana asking him to be his associate: “ It may be that 
the trial will take place at the end of November, more likely in May 
next, as likely as either, not at all.” This letter, written October 17, 
indicates uncertainty which may or may not have been dispelled by 
the Attorney General’s words of October 25. At any rate Evarts 
and Dana came to the conclusion that before a trial could be brought 
on a new indictment must be found and that no trial should take 
place except before Chase. These difficulties did not seem insuper- 
able. .Chandler. and Wells busied themselves about the indictment 
and the Chief Justice offered to hold court two weeks earlier than 
the date set, in order that the trial might be held before his Supreme 
Court duties called him back to Washington. O’Conor was unwill- 
ing to accept this earlier date, presumably because it would mean a 
hurried trial, or one which might have to be finished before Under- 
wood if Chase had to leave, and also because of the fact that the 
letter of the Chief Justice got into the papers and its tone offended 
Davis’s friends.f1 

Government counsel also were not anxious for a hurried trial on 
another quickly constructed indictment and, besides, recent actions of. . 
Underwood made it increasingly necessary that he should have no 
opportunity to exercise any independent functions in this case. He. 
seemed to have a peculiarly. unfortunate temperament and an un- 
canny aptitude for saying the wrong thing at the wrong time. Three 
of his remarks had made him especially famous, or infamous; he 
had testified before the Reconstruction Committee, in 1866, that suc- 
cessful treason trials could be held in Virginia only if the jury were 
packed, and expressed confidence in his ability to pack said jury. 
He had charged his grand jury at Richmond in terms which con- 
tained insulting allusions to the moral character of the citizens, and 
to cap the climax he had recently announced that he would be able 
to get a proper jury to find Davis guilty and that he would fine him. 
enough to take away his Mississippi plantations, which Underwood 

31 Evarts and Dana to Stanbery, Nov. 2, 1867, Chandler to Stanbery, Nov. 

6, 1867, Attorney ‘General MSS.; Stanbery to Chandler, Nov. 4, 1867, to Evarts, 
Nov. 4, 9, 1867, to Dana, Nov. 9, 1867, Attorney General’s Letter-Book F, pp. 
532-533, 549; Evarts to Dana, Oct. 28, 1867, Dana MSS.; O’Conor. to Philip 
Phillips, Oct. 19, 1867, Phillips MSS.; Freeman, Confederate Calendar, pp. 473- 


478; Chase to Underwood, Oct. 22, 1867, Chase Letter-Book (L. of C.); Chase 
to Underwood, Nov. 23, 1867, Underwood MSS, 
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would then sell to ex-slaves for a half-dollar an acre. These re- 
marks entirely destroyed his usefulness as a trial judge.’ 

In view of these facts Evarts and Dana desired to wait till 
spring, and induced Stanbery, after some hesitation, to agree. This 
conclusion the Cabinet refrained from questioning, although Seward 
felt that trial before Underwood would be preferable to another 
delay. Therefore, in spite of considerable newspaper expectancy 
and the presence of Davis and his counsel, all of whom were gathered 
in Richmond, Evarts moved for a postponement, giving as his reason 
technical difficulties caused by the Chief Justice’s absence. His 
motion was not opposed by Davis’s counsel, and an order was en- 
tered on the record setting the case down for the fourth Wednesday 
in March next, with the stipulation that if the Supreme Court was 
still in session the action might be postponed until that court had 
adjourned. 

With the trial date now set for a time when there at last seemed 
no possibility of further delay, government counsel had next to see 
that a valid indictment was found. Chandler and his associate 
Wells, therefore, had been directed by Evarts during his November 
sojourn in Richmond to examine witnesses before the grand jury 
and present the proper evidence so that Dana and Evarts might draw 
the instrument. But Chandler and Wells failed to show results, 
without explaining why. This was disquieting to Evarts, for by 
law all indictments must be found within three years after the 
offense ; this was interpreted to mean not later than April, 1868, and 
here it was February. Out of patience, he at length wrote the dis- 
trict attorney a decided letter recounting to him his various short- 
comings. He reminded him that his delay had already made it 
necessary to consider postponing the trial once more and was en- 
dangering the possibility of procuring a new indictment. He urged 
activity in regard to the finding of the indictment, and advised that 
he see the Attorney General about postponing the trial. He sent 

32 39 Cong., 1 seas., House Report 30, Testimony, pt. IL., p. ro; New York 
World, July 28, 1866; Washington Chronicle, May 7, 1867; Publications of Mis- 
sissippi Historical Society, VIII. 84; Davis’s Works, VII. 126-129; Bagley to 


Stanbery, Nov. z1, 1867; Attorney General MSS.; New York Times, Oct. 28, 
1867; Richmond Enquirer and Examiner, Nov. 25, 1867. 

88 Browning Diary, entry for Nov. 12, 1867; Evarts to Dana, Nov. 15, 1867, 
Dana to Mrs. Dana, Nov. 24, 25, 1867, Dana MSS.; Davis’s Works, VII. 135, 
176-179; Dana to Evarts, June 16, 1869, Evarts MSS. (copies of all letters of 
Evarts to Dana are to be found also in this collection); New York Herald, Oct. 


5, Nov. 6, 25, 27, 1867; Richmond Enquirer and Examiner, Nov. 26, 1867; Wash- 
ington Chronicle, Nov. 26, 1867. 
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copies of this letter to Stanbery, Dana, and Wells.** Thus spurred 
on, Chandler and Wells finished their work and Evarts and Dana 
came to Washington. They reviewed all the evidence and testimony 
taken and. Dana drew up an elaborate document detailing many overt 
acts and covering many pages. The Richmond grand jury made 
this an indictment against Davis on March 26, 1868. It had taken 
the United States legal force nearly three years to make the first 
formal move toward prosecution.%5 

These difficulties with the Virginia legal talent had a decided in- 
fluence on Davis’s fate. The inefficiency and lack of co-operation 
displayed by Chandler seem to have been last straws to Evarts. He 
had been fully aware of Clifford’s objections to attempting a trial, 
but for motives of political prudence or because he had hoped that” 
time would work out some other solution he had. never concurred 
with them. Now the inefficiency of the Virginia associates, the con- 
stant’ delay, and, perhaps, the continued consideration of Clifford’s 
reasoning, seconded by Dana’s opinion, led Evarts to suggest to the 
latter that they advise the Attorney General to drop the case. Dana 
concurred and at Evarts’s instance prepared a letter giving their 
joint opinion. When this paper reached Evarts in March, events 
had taken a new turn and he thought it wise to do cos for the 
present. Politics had intervened once more.*® 

Johnson’s enemies in Congress had been long seeking for ground 
upon which to frame an impeachment against him. Some of the’ 
most bitter believed that the President had a guilty knowledge of 
the assassination plot; they had prevented the release of Davis on 
bail in 1866, and when he was released in 1867 the committee then 
investigating Johnson’s every act closely questioned all of the officials 
connected with the case to find out whether the President had per- 
mitted Davis’s release without all possible effort to procure his trial. 
They vainly hoped that some criminal purpose to shield a public 

84 Evarts to Dana, Jan. 7, 22, Feb. 9, 16, 18, 1868, Dana MSS.; Evarts to 
Stanbery, to Chandler, Feb. 18, 1868, Attorney General MSS. In this con- : 
nection Stanbery’s chief clerk gave him a statement which showed that this was 
by no means the first time Chandler nad been ‘delinguent, Pleasants to Stanbery, 
Feb. 20, 1868, Attorney General MSS. 

85 Evarts to Dana, Feb. 26, Mar. 3, 13, 15 (2 letters), 16 (telegram), 1868; . 
Dana to Mrs. Dana, Mar. 22, 1868, Dana MSS.; Dana to Evarts, June 16, 1869, 
Evarts MSS.; Stanbery to Chandler, Mar. 2, 1868 (telegram), Attorney General’s 
Instruction Book A1, p. 25: Chandler to Stanbery, Mar. 2, 1868 (telegram), At- 
torney General’s Record of Letters Received, Book 2 under date; Browning to 
Dana, Mar. 16, 1868, Attorney General’s Letter-Book G, p. io4; Dana to Pleasants, 
Mar. 25, 1868, Attorney General MSS.; Davis's Works, VII. 178-195; New York 


Herald, Mar. 29, 1868. 
38 Evarts to Dana, Jan. 22, Feb. 16, 18, 26, Mar. 3, 1868, Dana MSS. 


a 
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enemy might be detected. They failed, but when Stanton was re- 
moved in violation of the Tenure of Office Act they made this action 
the basis of impeachment proceedings. Johnson was summoned to 
appear before the Senate, sitting as a high court of impeachment. 
In consequence, the Chief Justice, as the officer presiding over this 
body, could not go to Richmond in March to preside at Davis’s trial. 
Furthermore, Evarts was retained as one of the President’s counsel. 
Under these circumstances the trial was postponed on March 26 
until May 2, and Evarts did not present the letter which he had re- 
ceived from Dana recommending that the government drop the 
Davis case. 

May 2, however, found the impeachment trial still in process 
and so, after conference with Chase, Evarts arranged to change the 
date to’ June 2 with the possibility of setting the case over until fall. 
As soon as his argument before the court was concluded and the first 
verdict known, Evarts went up into New England to recuperate and 
to confer with Dana. They decided to ask O’Conor to agree to 
postpone until fall. Just why this was done is nowhere stated but 
it may be laid to the following causes. Evarts was naturally rather 
exhausted with the ordeal of the impeachment. It is likely that as 
he had very lately been desirous of dropping action, he was now no 
more enthusiastic over starting any. Besides, Richmond in June 
was not a pleasant place climatically in which to hold a long and im- 
portant trial. These reasons seem sufficient, but there may have been 
others. 

Thereupon Evarts had a conference with O’Conor. The latter 
had had some anxious days during the impeachment; if Johnson 
were removed, “ Ben” Wade, implacable radical, would be in office 
and the trial of Davis might be pushed with impeachment methods. 
In view of this possible contingency O’Conor had gone so far as to 
advise Davis, in the event of Johnson’s removal, to flee the country 
and “jump his bail”. Relieved by the failure of the impeachment, 
and also perhaps appreciating Richmond climate, O’Conor agreed 
with Evarts to wait until the November term.°? 

June 3, 1868, was a day which should have been long remem- 
bered in Richmond, for it was then that Chief Justice Chase ap- 
peared in person to hold the Circuit Court. After nearly three 
years of waiting Chase at last was prepared, but no one else was. 

87 Chase to Underwood, Mar. 29, 1868, Underwood MSS.; DeWitt, Impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson, p. 407; Evarts to Dana, Mar. 3, Mar. 13, Mar. 15 (2 
letters), Apr. 23, May 11, May 19, May 31, 1868, Dana MSS.; information sup- 


plied by Charles W. Sloane, Esq.; New York Herald, Apr. 29, May 3, 1868; Rich- 
mond Enquirer and Examiner, May 4, 1868; Davis's Works, VII. 195. 
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The district attorney, even, was not in attendance; a Mississippi 
lawyer read the agreement between Evarts and O’Conor for post- 
poning the case and there was nothing for the court to do but to 
concur. This was not to Chase’s liking, at least so he stated; he 
delivered himself of the pronouncement that a year ago in May, or 
. during the preceding fall, or at the present, would have been much 
more convenient than the coming November; but nevertheless, in 
‘spite of his other duties, he would try to attend. Thus the dis- 
tinguished witnesses, including Lee, Cooper, and Letcher, might once 
again return to their homes, and an almost comic interlude was 
written into the lengthy drama.*® 

Now occur changes in the dramatis personae. Attorney General 
Stanbery, who had resigned to lead Johnson’s defense, failed of con- 
firmation by the Senate when Johnson restored him to his former 
place. The President thereupon turned to Evarts for his new At- 
torney General at a time when the latter was considering once more 

_the submission of Dana’s letter. Evarts accepted the executive offer, 
but before he assumed office, or was able to do more in the Davis 
matter, Johnson sought to close the case.*° The Democratic Con- 
vention was about to assemble in New York City and the President 
would have liked a nomination from that body; his friends advised 
that a general amnesty would aid his chances. Whether this ambi- 
tion was the only cause of his proposed action cannot be dogmatically 
Stated, but the fact remains that on June 26 Johnson proposed to his 
Cabinet the issue of such a proclamation? The Cabinet was gen- 
erally favorable, but Seward wished to except those against whom 
legal proceedings were pending, Davis and Surratt. Seward drew 
up a proclamation granting amnesty to all save those under indict- 
ment. ` 

To this the Cabinet assented, but Johnson was not satisfied. He 
felt that all should be included, even Davis. For this reason in get- 

38 An order of continuance was entered and bail was renewed for appear- 
ance on the fourth Monday of November. Davis’s Works, VII. 195-196, 237 n.; 
New York Herald, June 4, 1868; Chase to Schuckers, June 3, 1868, Chase MSS. 
(Schuckers Collection, L. of C.). Evarts anticipated Chase’s grievance and 
seemed to feel that it was assumed, perhaps, for political purposes; it was a 
presidential year, Evarts to Dana, May 31, 1868, Dana MSS. 

59 R. B. Mosher, Executive Register, p. 178. Evarts was nominated June 22, 
but did not assume office until July ao. 

40 Johnson received a request from ten prominent citizens of New York 
City that his name be allowed to go before the convention, June 24, 1868; he re- 
ceived daily reports of proceedings from W. W. Warden, June 28, 29, July 1, 5, 
1868; J. O. Perryman, July 6, 1868, Johnson MSS. There is reason to believe 


that Johnson had been considering a general amnesty since the preceding summer, 
Davis's Works, VII. 127-128. 
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ting Seward’s document ready for the press he made it broad enough 
to include everybody. Before issuing it, however, he called in 
Browning, secretary of the interior, and Welles, secretary of the 
navy, for final advice. Browning was especially decided against 
the President’s plan. He argued very earnestly that as Davis was 
under indictment the radicals would make his release from the pos- 
sibility of punishment the basis of another impeachment. A second 
trial would be especially dangerous because a number of carpet-bag 
products of military reconstruction had been admitted to the Senate 
recently and these could be counted on to convict. This fear seems 
strangely remote to-day, but in the year 1868, Johnson’s Cabinet could 
imagine anything. Browning’s reasoning carried weight and the 
proclamation of July 4 excepted those “under presentment or in- 
dictment in any court of the United States having competent jurisdic- 
tion upon a charge of treason or other felony ”’.* 

Shortly after this episode Evarts took over his duties as attorney 
general. He had not been long in office before Dana called his atten- 
tion to the advisability of closing the case without further proceed- 
ing. In order to facilitate this step Evarts asked his associate for 
another “ spontaneous ” letter setting forth the reason for stopping 
the prosecution. 

When the fall term approached he sent Dana’s letter to the Presi- 
dent for his private consideration. After the election *? there was 
no need for secrecy and on November 6 Evarts read the letter to 
the Cabinet. The communication contained an opinion similar to 
the one Clifford had given nearly three years before; an opinion 
which had been bothering the government legal, force ever since. 
Dana summed up this argument as follows: 


. . . by pursuing the trial, the Government can get only a re-affirmation 
by a Circuit Court . . . of a rule of public law settled for this country in 
every way in which such a matter can be settled [t.e., by war], only giv- 
ing to a jury drawn from the region of the rebellion a chance to disre- 
gard the law when announced. It gives that jury a like opportunity to 
ignore the fact that Jefferson Davis took any part in the late Civil War. 
And one man upon the jury can secure these results. The risks of such 
absurd and discreditable issue of a great state trial are assumed for the 
sake of a verdict which, if obtained, will settle nothing in law or national 
practice not now settled, and nothing in fact not now history, while no 
judgment rendered thereon do we think will be ever executed. 


41 Browning Diary, entries for June 26, 30, July 2, 3, 1868; Welles, Diary, 
TIT. 394-396; proclamation of July 4, 1868. 

42 Evarts to Dana, Aug. 10, Oct. 9, 17, 1868, Dana MSS.; Dana to Evarts, 
Aug. 24, 1868, Attorney General MSS. and Johnson MSS.; Evarts to Johnson, to 
Dana, Oct. 9, 1868, Attorney General’s Letter-Book G, pp. 270-271. 
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Besides these reasons, and ‘perhaps because of them, I think that the 
public interest in the trial has ceased among the most earnest and loyal 
citizens. 

Evarts gave this opinion his own endorsement and stated that in 
addition there was the usual difficulty: Chase would not be able to 
preside because the Supreme Court opened the week following the 
date set for the trial, and Evarts and Dana were still unwilling to 
have the matter brought on before Underwood. In view of these 
circumstances the Attorney General recommended that the President 
- issue a final amnesty proclamation and “close out the rebellion”; 

this would enable the district attorney to enter a nolle prosequi and 
the case would be dropped. Seward and Welles were averse but 
the others, including Johnson, seemed agreeable, and Evarts was as- 
signed the duty of drawing up the necessary papers. The President, 
however, could not make up his mind to issue the proclamation, and 
` when the Cabinet of November 20 broke up without taking any ac- 
tion ** Evarts wrote immediately to the new district attorney, S. 
Ferguson Beach, to postponé the proceedings set for November 23, 
until some time after the Supreme Court had adjourned, presumably 
in March or April. He sent a copy of this letter to O’Conor.* 

O’Conor decided to submit to delays no longer. He determined 
again to force action. He had learned from Shea that in an inter- 
view between Chase and the latter the Chief Justice had given his 
opinion that the Fourteenth Amendment prevented further proceed- 
ings. This enactment had disqualified from office-holding such men 
as Davis; Chase, declared this disqualification to be a punishment for 
treason, and, as no one might be twice punished for the saine crime, 
all legal action to be forestalled thereby. Taking advantage of his 
knowledge of this opinion O’Conor undertook to move that the in- 
dictment be quashed. He believed that this plan would be success- 
ful unless obstacles were thrown in the way “ by the venomous per- 
sonal interference of . . . a secret cowardly snake-in-the-grass off- 
cial [in Washington] who [had] hitherto done his best to keep the 
screws upon [Davis and counsel], but who [had tried] to seem very 
innocent and indifferent ”4 He informed Evarts and the district 

48 Browning Diary, entries for Nov. 6, 20, 1868. 

44 Very soon after Evarts’s assumption of office the delinquent Chandler was 
removed and his place taken by S. Ferguson Beach. Underwood to Evarts, Oct. 
30, 1868; Beach to Evarts, Aug. 20, 1868, Attorney General MSS.; Evarts to 
Beach, Aug. 21, 1868, Attorney General Instruction Book A x, p. 111; Evarts to 
Beach, Nov. 20, 1868, ibid., p. 146; Evarts to O’Conor, Nov. 28, 1868, Attorney 
General’s Letter-Book G, p. 294; Beach to Evarts, Nov. 28, 1868 (first letter). 
Attorney General MSS. 


45 O'Conor to Pratt, Garrett, and Glenn, Nov. 27, 1868, Garrett MSS.; O’Conor 
to Burton Harrison, July 13, 1866, Burton Harrison MSS. By inference this 
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attorney of his intention. The Attorney General notified Dana to 
be in readiness to oppose this motion.*® 

The case came before the Circuit Court November 30-December 
3; Chase and Underwood were both on the bench. On an appointed 
day O’Conor and Ould argued that the Fourteenth Amendment, be- 
cause it had inflicted punishment, barred further prosecution. Dana, 
assisted by Beach and Wells, denied the validity of the defendant’s 
contention. The Constitution, Dana said, was not criminal law, but 
established an organic political system; consequently, the clause re- 
ferred to could not be a penalty, but only one of several phrases de- 
fining the qualifications necessary for holding certain offices in this 
organic system. On December 5, Chase announced that he and 
Underwood could not agree; a certificate of division therefore was 
entered in the minutes and sent to the Supreme Court. The district 
attorney then asked that a day be set for trial after the coming ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court, a desire shared by O’Conor. Chase said 
that the matter could be left open until it was definitely known when 
the Supreme Court would finish its winter term.*’ 

But no further date was ever to be set. Evarts had surmised 
that O’Conor’s move was made to get the case referred to the Su- 
preme Court during the coming term. We may also suspect that he 
feared that Chase’s reasoning would influence a majority of the court 
to quash the indictment. This would be a defeat for the govern- 
ment, and so, possibly in order to avoid this contingency, he offered 
to enter a nolle prosequs if the defendant’s counsel would agree to 
drop proceedings and not call up the case in the Supreme Court; 
O’Conor assented.“ On Christmas Day Johnson issued Evarts’s 
proclamation granting complete amnesty to all participants in the 
allusion can be applied to Seward. O’Conor expresses several times a suspicion 
of a malign influence which Blackford says was Seward, Southern Historical So- 
ciety Papers, XXIX. 45-81. Accounts of Cabinet meetings indicated that Seward 
was generally opposed to leniency, and well he might be. He could never forget 
the awful assassination night in which he and his two sons nearly lost their 
lives and from the shock of which Mrs. Seward died. 

48 Beach to Evarts, Nov. 28, 1868 (2 letters), Attorney General MSS.; Evarts 
to Dana, to O’Conor, Nov. 28, 1868, Attorney General’s Letter-Book G, pp. 316, 
318; Evarts to Beach, Nov. 29, 1868, Attorney General’s Instruction Book A 1, 
PP. 150, 153. 

41 Davis’s Works, VII. 196-227, VIII. 361; Chase to Nettie Chase, Dec. 3, 
1868, Chase MSS. (L. of C.); Beach to Evarts, Dana to Evarts, Nov. 30, 1868 
(telegrams), Attorney General MSS.; Evarts to Beach, Nov. 30, 1868, Attorney 
General’s Instruction Book A 1, p. 154; Evarts to Dana, Nov. 30, 1868, Attorney 
General’s Letter-Book G, p. 320. Underwood refused to join Chase in agreement 
to quash the indictment. 


48 Evarts to Beach, Nov. 29, 1868, Attorney General’s Instruction Book A 1, 
p- 153; Southern Historical Society Papers, XXXVII. 347-349. 
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late rebellion. On this ground a nolle prosequi was entered in the 
Circuit Court in February, and a few days later Evarts moved that 
the certificate of division be dismissed by the Supreme Court.® On ` 
February 26, 1869, the Attorney General wrote the defendant’s legal 
advisers that instructions had been given to nolle prosequi all indict- 
ments for treason alleged to have been committed during the late 
war and that his office had “no information of.any such prosecu- 
tions ” pending anywhere against Jefferson Davis.” 
Roy FRANKLIN NICHOLS. 


49 Proclamation of Dec. 25, 1868; Richmond Engutrer and Examiner, Feb. 
12, 1869; National Intelligencer (Washington), Feb. 20, 1869. 

50 Evarts to C. E. Hooker ef al., Feb. 26, 1869, Attorney Generals Letter- 
Book G, p. 402. The expense of this case to the government waa not inconsider- 
able and makes an interesting item; counsel fees alone amounted to $21,950; 
Evarts received $10,540, Dana, $5500, Wells, $3500, Clifford, $2500; Rousseau 
died before the payments to the early counsel were made. Evarts to Stanbery, 
May 24, Otto to Stanbery, June 10, Nov. 14, 1867, Browning to Hoar, Mar. 6, 
1869, Attorney General MSS.; Wells to Evarts, July 14, 1868, Attorney General’s 
Record of Letters Received, Book 2, under date, Browning to Evarts, Aug. 22, 
_ 1868, ibid., Book 3, under date; Stanbery to Otto, June 8, 1867, Attorney General’s 
Letter-Book F, p. 405, to Browning, Nov. 14, 1867, ibid., p. 555, Evarts to Brown- 
ing, Dec. 2, 1868, Jan. 28, 1869, ibid., G, pp. 321, 349, Evarts to Clifford, Feb. 11, 
1869, ibid., p. 362, to Browning, Mar. 2, 1869, ibid., p. 407, Hoar to Evarts, to 
Dana, Sept: 22, 1869, ibid., H, p. 55; Evarts to Dana, Feb. 12, July 22, 1869, 
Dana MSS.; Dana to Evarts, June 16, 1869, Evarts MSS. 
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Despatches of Castelnau de la Mauvissiére (on Frobisher, Gilbert, 
de la Roche, Drake), 1577-1581 


[The attention of the editor was called to the series of despatches 
from which the following extracts have been taken, by Dr. Conyers 
Read, who placed at his disposal copies of three of them which he 
had derived from Armand Baschet’s transcripts in the British Public 
Record Office, made from manuscripts in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Waldo G. Leland and Mr. Abel Doysié 
photographic copies of eight despatches of Castelnau have been ob- 
tained from the originals in Paris. From these the following texts 
have been derived, embracing all the passages relating to America. 
The first two, which are from the original despatches sent, are from 
the Cing Cents de Colbert, no. 337; the others are from MSS. Fran- 
çais, no. 15973, and apparently represent the ambassador’s office 
copies kept in a letter-book, and numbered as follows: no. 208, July 
4, 1578; no. 209, July 7, 1578; no. 209 (sic), July 13, 1578; no. 222, 
Oct. 17, 1578; no. 307, Nov. 2, 1580; and no. 322, April 9, 158r. 
The editor gladly expresses his obligations to Professor Gilbert 
Chinard, of the Johns Hopkins University, who transcribed or col- 
lated from the photographs several of the letters. In the preparation 
of the text, accents have been added where their absence might ob- 
scure the sense. Ep.] 


Tue letters printed below were despatched to the French court by 
Michel de Castelnau, seigneur de la Mauvissiére, during the time he 
was resident French ambassador at the court of Elizabeth. When 
these letters were written Castelnau was seeking to arrange a mar- 
riage between Elizabeth and François, duke of Anjou, the younger 
brother of the French king. Elizabeth appeared to favor the match 
and revealed her favor by her exceptional friendliness to the French 
ambassador. The fact that such a match would in some sort serve 

‘to unite England and France in the face of Spain gives a special sig- 
nificance to the queen’s use of Castelnau’s sword in knighting Sir 
Francis Drake, alluded to in letter VIII. below. Generally speaking, 
Castelnau was popular at the English court, notwithstanding his 
zealous efforts in behalf of the captive Mary Stuart, and he was on 
particularly friendly terms with Sir Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth’s 
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principal secretary and an ardent exponent of English maritime 
enterprise. Castelnau was a gentleman, a scholar, and a good 
swordsman, with a brilliant military record in the French civil wars 
behind him, and a wide diplomatic experience. He remained in 
England ten years (1575-1585), and during that decade wrote his 


. Mémoires, which he never completed, but which remain one of the 


best extant accounts of the French civil disorders between 1559 and 
1570. He returned to France with a sadly diminished purse in 1585. 
He died seventeen years later, at the age of seventy-two. | 
Outside the letters printed below there is nothing in the known 
facts about him which reveals any interest on his part in the New 
World or iri maritime enterprise, except for the fact that in 1557 he 
was for a short time in command of one of the French king’s galleys 


- in the Mediterranean. It is not recorded that he ever participated in 


a naval engagement. 

His Mémoires have been printed many times. The best edition of 
them, including much additional material about him and his connec- 
tions, was edited by Le Laboureur and printed in Brussels in three 
volumes folio in 1731. For his diplomatic correspondence while in 
England, reference should be made to C. Read, Mr. Secretary Wal- 
singham and the Policy of Queen Elisabeth, III. 460; compare also, 
for his English embassy, G. Hubault, L'Ambassade de Castelnau en 
Angleterre (St. Cloud, 1856-1857). An engraved portrait of Castel- 
nau by Jasper Isac appears in the first edition of his Mémoires, 
edited by his son and published in Paris, 1621. f 

i : Conyers Reap. 


I. CASTELNAU TO Henry III. (October 9, 1577.) 


. Ung nommé Forbichet + est retourné de son voyage et nouvelle navi- 
gation avec quelque quantité de mynes d’or, de quoy ilz disent qu’ilz 
tireront ung grand proffict et que les Angloyz veullent s’impatroniser des 
pays qu’il a descouvertz sur ce costé du Nord en tirant vers le Cattaye, 
pour y faire une nouvelle Angleterre. J’escriray l’un de ces jours par- 
ticullierement le tout à Vostre Majesté comme il est à la verité, affin 
qu’elle en face tel jugement qu’il luy plaira et y prenne part, si elle le 
trouve bon, comme en lieu d’une nouvelle conqueste où peu de despence 
quelquefois apporte grandes commoditez et contentemens. Surquoy je 
supplierai Dieu, ! 

Sire, qu’il donne a Vostre Majesté en tres heureuse prosperité tres 
heureuse et tres longue Vie. De Londres le ix jour d’octobre 1577. 

f ` Votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
Subject et Serviteur 
M. DE CASTELNAU. 


1 Sir Martin Frobisher, He had arrived at Milford Haven, from his second 
voyage, Sept. 23. f 
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II. CASTELNAU TO CATHERINE DE’ Meprcr. (October 9, 1577.) 


. .. Neantmoings ung nommé Forbichet, comme j’en ‘touche ung mot en 
la lettre du Roy, est-apret pour allonger les bornes d’Angleterre en pays 
de nouvelle conqueste vers le Nort et chemin assez court où les terres sont 
si larges et spacieuses et si pleines de mines d’or comme il a faict rapport 
à son retour que si Voss Majestés y veullent prendre part, il leur sera 
tres facile et aysé, sans prejudicier ny entreprendre rien sur la conqueste 
des Espagnolz et Portugais et au present que leur en feist le Pappe. Je 
pensse que c'est le voyage quun nommé d’Albaigne? qui estoit à la Ro- 
chelle proposa ung jour au feu Roy Charles vostre filz et a vous, où il y a 
- de quoi faire des Empires et des Monarchies de plus de sept ou huit cens 
lieues de terres et pays aysez à conquerir et à garder et moyen d’aller par 
terre de là jusques aux conquestes desd. Espagnolz et Portugais, Mais 
quilz ayent faict l’espreuve de la grande quantité de mines qu’ilz ont 
apportees, je manderay 4 Vostre Majesté ce qui en sera, et les apprestz 
qu'ilz feront pour y retourner. . . . ne sera plus que pour supplier Dieu, 

Madame, Qu’il donne à Vostre Majesté en tres heureuse prosperité 
tres heureuse et tres longue vie. De Londres le ix® jour d’octobre 1577. 

Votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
Subject et Serviteur 
M. DE CASTELNAU. 


III. To Henry III. (July 4, 1578.) 


Deulx Cent Huictiesme Despesche 
du iiie Juillet 1578 


Au Roy 


Sire, Jay quelquefois escript à Vostre Majesté comme les deux der- 
nieres années passées ung Angloys nommé Forbichet est allé avec quelques 
vaisseaulx essayer à descouvrir par le costé du nort s’il pourroit trouver 
ung destroict pour passer au Cattay affin d’avoir la navigation de ce costé 
là plus facile pour les espiceries et autres marchandises dont les Angloys 
usent beaucoup. J’ay aussi escript à Vostre Majesté comme en son 
premier voyage il avoit trouvé quelques terres pour y prendre pied en 
intention d'y faire quelque belle colonie à l’Angleterre et que pour estre 
party trop tard à l’occasion des froidures n’avoit peu faire toute la navi- 
gation jusques audit Cattay mais qu’il avoit trouvé comme il a rapporté 
plusieurs bonnes advantures en quelques endroictz de la Terre Neufve vers 
Estotilant et vers les ysles appellées Grenelant et Yslant où il avoit trouvé 
abondance de mynes d’or dont il a apporté icy fort grande quantité pour 
faire les espreuves qui seroyent revenues à si grand proffict touz fraicz 
faicts qu’il se seroit trouvé plusieurs contributaires qui y ont mis argent, 
mesmement aucuns de ce conseil qui espèrent d'y avoir proffict et sur cela 
ont esté tous d’oppinion de faire reprendre audict Forbichet en ceste année 
icy les arres des precedentes et de luy donner les moyens de retourner 
plus fort de navires d'hommes de victuailles et munitions et de l’equipaige 
pour reprendre pied et sejourner tout l’hyver s’il est besoing pour faire 
des fortz. Et ainsi, Sire, le dict Forbichet est party il y a quelques jours ® 


2 Spoken of elsewhere in these letters as a young Italian, Francisco d’Albani 
or d’Albano. The editor has not been able.to identify him. The name does not 
appear, for instance, in the elaborate indexes to the ten volumes of the Corre- 
spondance de Catherine de Médicts. 


3 He sailed from Harwich, on his third voyage, May 31, 1578. 
\ 
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en esperance de ne perdre pas son voyage et de s’y faire grand et y ac- 
querir beaucoup d'honneur et de commoditez à l'Angleterre qui est cause 
de men faire escrire encores ce mot à Votre Majesté. ... 


IV. To Henry III. (July 7, 1578.) 
Deulx Cent Neufiesme despeche 
du vii? Juillet 
Au Roy | 


: Sire, Sur ce qu’il a pleu à Vostre Majesté m’escrire et faire escrire 
par le Sieur Marquis de la Roche qu’il n’entreprendroit rien qui fust preju- 
diciable à la Royne d'Angleterre et à son estat, C'est chose de quoy elle 
se tient aujourdhuy bien assurée, Mais comme elle est desireuse et con- 
seillée de rechercher les endroictz du monde où elle se pourroit accroistre 
et aggrandir par la navigation, Elle a permis à ung Gentilhomme de son 
Royaume appellé le chevallier Gilbert,* fort advisé, de s’en aller faire une 
descouverte avec sept ou huict vaisseaux fort bien armez et equippez de 
toutes choses, par la partie australe où il y a une infinité de terres in- 
habitées d’autres que de sauvaiges et qui sont en mesme paralelle et climat 
que la France et l’Angleterre et au plus loing de quarante cing et cinquante 
degrez de l’equinoctial, tirant à l’autre Pole, où il y a à faire des Empires 
et des Monarchies lesquelles choses Gilbert en a communicqué avec moy. 
sur ce qu’il m’a dict avoir entendu estre aussi le desseing dudict Sieur de 
La Roche,’ auquel il ma prié d’escrire que s'ilz se rencontrent en mesme 
temps sans chercher à se combatre et deffaire l’ung l’autre en pays si 
loingtain où la terre est assez grande pour tous qu’ilz se souffrent amiable- 
ment et que le premier arrivé des deux prenne la main gauche ou la main 
droicte comme il luy plaira prendre l’autre choisir ce qui luy sera commode 
et ma prié du mesme pour tel francoys qui y pourroit ou voudroit entre- 
prendre ce que j’ay estimé ne debvoir celer à Vostre Majesté si c’est chose 
qui la touche et voz serviteurs et subjectz comme meritant bien d'y penser 
et adviser si Vostre Majesté ou eulx y ont quelque desseing. C'est chose. 
de quoy le feu Admiral de Chastillon 5 ma souvent parlé à La Rochelle 
lorsque le feu Roy votre frère et Vostre Majesté m’y envoyerent pour 
Vestablissement de la paix et en ramenay ung Italien appellé Francisque 
d’Albaigne™ qui scavoit ceste navigation où il estoit très affectionné de la 
representer pour chose très utile au bien et grandeur de Vostre Royaume 
comme aussi le dict Admiral en ce temps là desiroit persuader au feu Roy 
et à plusieurs francoys ceste entreprise et eut lors la connoissance de — 
plusieurs memoires tant de la navigation que des terres et grandes richesses 
qui sont là sans rien toucher aux Espagnolz ny Portugais d’aultant que 
tout ce qui leur pourroit importer en leurs nouvelles conquestes est laissé 
à droicte et à gauche ayant à suivre la droicte ligne du Midy après avoir 
passé l’equinoxe jusques aux dictes terres qui sont riches et opulentes en 
metaulx precieulx et qui seroyent très fertiles estans cultivées et deffen- 
dues de l’authorité et puissance d’un grand Roy comme Vostre Majesté 
et sans aucune despence que de quelques vaisseaux et hommes inutiles et 
de vivres comme il y en a habondance en Vostre Royaume où chacun de 
voz subjectz curieux de l’honneur et proffict y en pourroyent assez ac- 

t Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

5 The Marquis de la Roche. 
6 Coligny. 

T See note 2 ante. 
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querir. Et davantaige les Cosmographes qui en ont escript et Pilotes qui 
y ont esté disent que c’est le derriere de la terre ferme pour aller partout 
le monde et aux Indes Orientalles et Occidentalles que tiennent les dictz 
Espagnolz et Portugais. Ilz ont remarqué aussi aux advenementz et 
premieres entrées quelques captz et embouchures de rivieres qui sont bien 
descouvertz pour y faire les premiers fors et y demeurer en toute seureté 
et encores que la navigation soit longue s’il y alloit douze navires il en 
pourroit tous les ans retourner six chargez de marchandises precieuses et 
riches entre autres de mines d’or comme en ce temps là il me souvient 
avoir oy dire que une livre et demye rapportoit deulx onces et cela se 
pourroit faire pendant que les autres demeureroyent à la conqueste et 
descouverte des dictes terres et à y establir les loix et polices du Prince 
que en seroit le conquereur. Les peuples sauvaiges de ce pays la sont de 
facile et bonne nature, nudz et desarmez de toutes choses et trés faciles a 
vaincre s'ilz se voulloyent opposer, et pour le peu de connoissance, Sire, 
que j’en ay tant dudict d’Albaigne que de quelques autres pilotes que aussi 
de ce que j’en ay apprins en Portugal, oy dire par tous ceulx qui entendent 
la navigation et remarqué curieusement par la carte et le globe, j’offre a 
Vostre Majesté le trés humble service que je luy pourrois faire en cela 
et d’y aller quand il luy plaira le me commander avec tous les moyens 
amys et compagnons que je pourray avoir, et ce pendant j’ay parlé à ung 
marinier francoys pour l'envoyer avec le dict chevalier Gilbert et m’en 
rapporter nouvelles. Le dict Gilbert faict à ses propres coustz et de 
quelques ungs de ses amys et compagnons le dict voyage. Sur ce je prie 
Dieu, Sire, qu’il vous donne en santé heureuse et longue vie. De Londres 
etc. 
V. To Henry III. (July 13, 1578.) 


Deulx cent neufiesme [bis] despesche 
du xiii® juillet 1578. 
Au Roy 
Stre,... > 
... de quoi j’apprendrai ce que je pourray pour en donner advis à 
Vostre Majesté et de toutes les autres occurrences comme du chevallier 
Gilbert qui me vient voir plusieurs [fois ?] depuis qu’il a eu connoyssance 
- que je scavois son desseing. Il part 8 avec ung gaillard equippage de trois 
ou quatre vaisseaulx plus que je n’avois mandé à Vostre Majesté et sur- 
tout il ne demandroit querelles ny guerres avec les francois s’il en alloit 
de ce costé là et qu'ils se rencontrassent sur telles descouvertes où il y a 
assez de pays pour tous. J’enverray quelques ungs avec lui pour me rap- 
porter nouvelles. 


VI. To Henry III. (October 17, 1578.) 
Au Roi. 


Deux cent vingt deuxisme depesches du 
xviie jour d'octobre 1578. 
Sire... 
Forbichet est retourné de son voyaige® chargé de mines d’or où l’on 
dit qu’il y aura grand proffict mays il fault voir pour espreuver. 


8 Gilbert did not sail from Dartmouth till Sept. 23, nor from Plymouth till 
Nov. 18. 

® On the return from Frobisher’s third voyage, “all the Fleete arrived safely 
in England about the first of October, some in one place, and some in another” 
(Hakluyt, ed. 1904, VIT. 366), 
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VII. To Henry III. (November 2, 1580.) 


. Trois cent septiesme despesche du ii° jour 
novembre 1580 


Au Roy | 
Sire, depuis avoir escript a Vostre Majesté j’ay veu la Royne d’Angle- 
terre vostre bonne seur entierement resolue et disposée à estre vostre belle 
seur et de parachever le plus tost qu’il sera possible le mariage avec Mon- 
seigneur vostre frere 1° et encores que ce soit redire plusieurs fois une 
mesme chose tout son conseil et ce Royaume ne desirent pour le jourdhuy 
autre chose avec beaucoup de regret de tout le temps perdu. l'alteration 
entre ce Royaume et l'Espagne croist tous les jours et avec plus mauvaise 
intelligence et plus d’inimitié et l'ambassadeur d'Espaigne 11 n’a point eu 
eucores d’audiance, ce qu’il a prins à grand point d’honneur pour le service 
et reputation de son maistre vers lequel il a envoyé pour scavoir ce qu’il 
aura à faire. Et Drac qui a fait ce grand voiage par tout le monde et 
butin sur les Espaignolz, passé en la mer du sud et le destroit de Magail- 
lanne et escumé toute la coste des Indes Occidentales faisans plusieurs fois 
grans et riches butins et prinses sur les Espagnolz comme je lay escript 
à Vostre Majesté et comme il avoit repassé aux Indes Oriantalles, veu et 
reconnu infinies regions et ysles facilles 4 conquester a faict un voiage 
admirable et faict tel raport de son voiage qu’il promet d’enrichir ce 
‘Royaume de telles conquestes et tresors qu’il.plaira à la Royne d’Angle- 
terre, ce qui l’a fait aussi bien voir et recepvoir de la dicte dame et de 
toute l'Angleterre qu’il l’a merité, ce qui a bien haussé et rehaussé le, 
courage a plusieurs de ceste nation, neantmoins il estoit echappé à son 
arrivée audit Drac et à ceulx qui ont fait le voiage avec luy, de dire 
que c’estoit un piperie des ,Espaignolz de dire qu’il y eust tant de diffi- 
cultez en ce voyage et en la naviguation des Indes qu’ilz disoient estre 
fort facille ayant faict rapport que ceulx qui avoyent voullu dire que 
le destroit de Magaillanne ne ce repassoit point de la mer Pacifique ny 
du Perou pour rentrer en l’Ocean sans faire tout le tour des Indes 
Oriantalles, Ils c’estoient trompez ou avoyent voulu tromper autruy, 
* disant qu'il n’y avoit point de difficulté à passer et repasser le dict 
destroit de Magaillanne dont pour en scavoir la verité, il en avoit faict 
la preuve et qu’il n’avoit trouvé en nulle naviguation plus de facilité. 
Ce qui debvoit bien faire croyré que les Espaignolz tenoyent ce secret 
de ceste naviguation des Indes caché pour dire que le destroit de Ma-. 
gaillanne estoit perilleux et difficile. Il pense plug tost que ce sont fort 
belles et plaisantes ysles du costé ostral et vers le pays que les Espaig- 
nolz ont nommé la Terre del Fuego que non pas terre ferme qui face 
le dict destroit de Magaillanne, que le dict Drac estime ce pouvoir 
passer et repasser à toutes heures plus facillement que celluy de Callais, 
mays il luy a esté commandé qu’il ne failloit pas qu’il en parlast avec 
telle facilité ce qui luy a resserré la bouche et à ceulx qui ont fait le 
voyage avec deffence de n'en parler plus que bien retenu, mays pour 
. en dire sommairement 4 Vostre Majesté le voyage du dict Drac qui est 
autant à dire en Angloys que ung canard masle, Il a esté presques d'ung 
pole à l’autre passé et repassé quatre foys les deux troppicques et la 
ligne equinoxialle et aprés avoir passé le destroit de Magaillanne a 
couru toute la coste du Perou où il a fait-plus butins jusques en Panama 
. 10 François, duke of Anjou. 
‘11 Don Bernardino de Mendoza. 
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auquel lieu il a prins en une seule barque pour sept centz mil escuz de 
lingotz d’or et d’argent et de là a couru et fouraigé toutes les costes 
de la Neufve Espaigne et en ung aultre vaisseau en a prins pour trois 
centz mil escuz et en plusieurs aultres vaisseaulx qui chargeoient pour 
retourner avec la flotte plus de six centz mil escuz comme il appert et 
est tesmoingné par les informations et plaintes qu’en fait l’ambassadeur 
d’Espaigne comme luy mesme le m’a dit et les avoir receus du Roy 
son Maistre et des marchans qui ont fait la perte? dont il y en a ung 
Espaignol à la poursuite lequel m’a dit venant à la messe à mon logis 
qu’il y estoit en sa part pour plus de troys centz mil escuz et que le 
dict Drac a prins et ravagé oultre Por et l'argent plusieurs riches 
pierreries et sacagé et devalisé toute la pescherye des perles, et après 
bruslé les vaisseaulx et plusieurs aultres navires de peur d’estre suyvy 
selon que 4 peu prés sy tost qu’arriva le dict Drac, je le mandiai a 
Vostre Majesté, lequel néantmoings a esté suyvy deulx mil lieux par 
quatre navires que le viceroy des Indes du Perou envoya après. Le 
dict Drac a fait rapport que lor et largent est aussy commun et naturel 
en plusieurs lieux où il a passé qu’en Angleterre est le plomb et l’estein 
ayant bon intention d’y retourner avec ce qui luy sera necessaire pour 
ce voyaige et pour y prendre terre s’il plaist à la Royne sa maistresse, 
ayant aussy fait rapport que les Espaignolz quant ilz seroient cent fois 
autant qui sont en ce pais la ne seroient pas pour peupler ny habituer 
la miliesme partye qu’il disent estre de leurs conquestes, mesmes quant 
toute l’Espaigne et le Portugal iroient jusques aux petitz enfans, et en 
faisant le dict Drac son raport à la Royne d'Angleterre vostre bonne 
seur, il luy a dict quant elle seroit maryée avec Monseigneur vostre 
frère et bien aliés avec Vostre Majesté et vostre Royaume, il scavoit 
les moyens de vous faire les plus grans et puissans monarches et 
enpereurs de tout le monde, chose où la dicte dame a prins plaisir que 
le dict Drac luy ayt touché du mariage, luy demandant qui luy en avoit 
parlé, car il y a deux ans et demy qu’il estoit party, Mays il en avoit 
esté instruit de quelques ungs luy disant qu'il feroit plaisir à la dicte 
dame de luy parler de mariage comme elle si plaist fort... . 

Il? est entierement de la facture du Duc d’Albe et voit bien qu'il: 
‘aura icy bien petite raison de Drac et du butin qu’il a fait si grand 
sur les Espaignolz sans le dommage et regret qu’il leur a porté d’avoir 
faict ce voyage et d’avoir recongneu tant de secretz qui estoyent cachez 
à toutes les autres nations entre lesquelles il ne s’en trouve point qui 
ayt faict aujourdhuy ce qu'a faict le dit Drac le quel a circondé tout 
le monde et passé et repassé quatre fois en son voiage les deux tropic- 
ques et la ligne équinoxialle à scavoir de droicte ligne en allant de 
nostre pole à l’autre et passant vers le Rio de la Plata pour aller passer 
le destroict de Magaillanne, où après faisant et reconnoissant toute la 
coste du Perou comme j’ay dict cy dessus a repassé le tropicque de 
Capricerne pour entrer en la mer du su, puis a repassé de ce costé la 
la ligne equinoxialle et nostre tropicque de Cancer en costoyant toute 
la terre jusques au cinquante et cinquiesme degré pour chercher le 
destroict de Cataye où il trouva les pais plus froitz et septentrionnaulx, 
accommodant tousjours son voiage au cours du soleil et à la saison 


12 The reader may compare Mendoza’s briefs, printed from the Ashmolean 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall in her New Light on Drake, 
PP. 411-419. 

18 The Spanish ambassador. 
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pour se conserver luy et ses gens en santé, Et après a suivy et recogneu 
toute la coste des Indes Oriantalles et quelquechose du Royaume de la 
Chine qui est au mesme paralelle que l’Itallye et Espagne et le plus 
beau, plaisant, riche et oppulent climat du monde, et royaume de facille 
conqueste, dont j’ay veu quelques memoyres et secretz et semblablement 
de Cambaye1# et ce qui en a esté proposé au feu Roy Don Sébastien 
de Portugal lorsqu’il alla en Affricque où il mourut d’où s’il fust re- 
tourné il vouloit faire l’entreprise, lequel quant il vouloit recompenser 
un serviteur de quelque grand bien, il lui donnoit une licence et per- 
mission de passer à leschine 15 avec un seul navire ce qui valloit tous- 
jours environ deulx centz mil escutz de profit, n’estant pas le-gain 
moindre de mil et deux mil pour cent, mays pour achever de dire à 
Vostre Majesté, Sire, le voiage du dict Drac esperant qu’elle n’y pren- 
dra que plaisir comme estant un maistre canart, Il a retourné par l’ysle 
de Japan où il y a sept roys fort riches et si faict un traficque ordindire 
du royaume de leschine d’or, d'argent, riches et belles manifactures 
puis en continuant son voyage il a reconnu les Indes Oriantalles que 
lon appelle aujourdhuy celles des Portugues pour y avoir iceulx faict 
par cy et par là plusieurs conquestes legeres, puis ledict Drac a reconnu 
beaucoup de belles ysles adjacentes voisinnes escartées, ayant faict rap- 
port que les dictz Portugues sont trop foibles et en petit nombre pour 
faire de telles conquestes et quant ils les pourroient faire ilz n’auroyent 
pas de quoy les peupler et maintenir. Ce sont entreprinses, Sire, d’un 
prince oppulant de toutes sortes d’hommes vivres et munitions comme 
Vostre Majesté qui ce peult faire et rendre par mer et par la navi- 
guation plus grand que nul roy qui l’ause entreprendre car vous avez 
en France toutes les commoditez hommes et mariniers qui s’accommo- 
deroient à toutes choses et aux quelz ilz ne faudroit point d’argent et 
s'ilz ce mettoyent une fois en l’esprit den aller aquerir et du bien et 
de l’honneur hors de la France avec le commandement et bonne volonté 
de Vostre Majesté vous ne verriez jamays de guerres civilles en vostre 
royaume lesquelles ne naissent que d’oysiveté et de n’avoir que faire en 
autre lieu, Mais tous voz subjects seroyent heureux et pleins de rich- 
esses, et pour dire 4 Vostre Majesté jusques a la fin du voyage de Drac, 
‘il a repassé du costé des Indes Oriantalles pour le troisiesme foys le 
tropic de Canser et la ligne equinoxialle soubz la quelle il a veu et 
recongneu plusieurs belles, grandes, riches et petites ysles entre les- 


quelles il a repassé comme en un autre destroit entre Malaca et Su-- ~ 


matra que les entiens appelloient la Taprobane1* puis est. retourné 
passer le tropic de Capricorne en l’ysle de St. Lorens 17 pour gaigner le 
cap de Bonne Esperance, puis a encores comme l’on dict veu quelques 
unes des terres australles et meridionalles qui ne sont descouvertes des- 
quelles un nommé .Francisque d’Albaigne avoit proposé les conquestes 
au feu Roy vostre frère, à Vostre Majesté et à la Royne vostre mère, - 
sans rien entreprendre sur celles des Espaignolz et Portugues.. Il y a 
esdictes terres et conquestes australles et meridionnalles, infinis roy- 
aumes et enpires plus grandz que toute l’Europpe et de mesme tempera- 
ture, puis le dict Drac ce retournant au pole meridional pour regaigner 
le nostre a repassé soubz le tropicque de Capricorne pour la quatriesme 

14 Apparently Cambay in India. 

15 La Chine. 

18 The Taprobane of the ancients was Ceylon, not Sumatra. 

17 Madagascar. + ; : 
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{cys pour rentrer en l’Ocean reconnoissant en quelques endroitz de tous 
costez plusieurs terres et ysles, puis a repassé pour la quatriesme fois 
soubz la ligne equinoxialle pour rentrer en la mer du Nort et de là a 
repassé le tropic de Cancer en reconnoissant le plus court chemin de la 
naviguation des Espagnolz pour aller à leurs Indes et à Nombre de 
Dios et leur Neufve Espagne et à la Floride et de là est retourné 
heureusement en Angleterre avec tout son butin ayant passé et repassé 
comme je l’ay icy deduit à Vostre Majesté, quatre fois les deux trop- 
picques et la ligne equinoxialle et esté d’une Inde à l’autre et circondé 
tout le monde d’un pole à l’autre en ce qui est naviguable. Voyla, Sire, 
un petit sommaire du voyage dudict Drac qui a eu autant d’honneur 
et de faveur de la Royne sa maistresse et de tout son conseil et en ce 
Royaume que l'ambassadeur d’Espagne a voulu rechercher de ce plain- 
dre de luy ce que voyant n’avoir peu faire jusques icy et que les audi- 
ances luy ont esté refusées est resolu de n’en demander plus aucune 
quant bien l’on la luy voudroit donner, qu’il wayt la responce du Roy 
son maistre sur le refus qui luy a esté faict. Neantmoins il y a quel- 
ques ungs qui discourent et disent estre bien asseurez que le dict Roy 
d’Espaigne sera bien ayse de passer doulcement toutes choses avec ceste 
princesse comme plusieurs autres mauvaises intelligences qui sont sur- 
venues auparavant avec d’autres ambassadeurs dudict Espaigne qui ont 
esté mal traictez et avec quelques prinses d’argent des Espagnolz qui 
ont esté faictes pardeca, et encores s’excusera volontiers le dict Roy 
d’Espaigne de la desente faicte en Yr[ljande 18 disant ‘qu’il ne sera pas 
cause et si remettera en la volunté et consideration de la dicte Royne 
de faire telle raison qu’elle jugera raisonnable dudit Drac, ne voulant 
le dict Roy d’Espaigne rien alterer avec elle ny ce Royaume s’il peult 
pour crainte qu’il a qu’elle ne face l’amitié estroicte avec Vostre Ma- 
jesté et que cela ne luy empesche ces desseins tant en Portugal que 
aillieurs. . .. 


VIII. To Henry III (April 9, 1581.) 


Trois cens vingt deuxiesme depesche du 
neufiesme jour d’apvril 1581. 
Au Roi. 
Sire, . .. 

Le lendemain apres que la dicte dame eut receu la response de mon- 
seigneur vostre frere par le Sieur de Nery et leut enquiz semblable- 
ment le Sieur de Marchaumont qui l’avoit despechée de tout ce qui 
pouvoit la contenter elle s’en alla disner ot estoit le navire de Drac 
celluy que jay mandé à Vostre Majesté qui avoit faict tout le tour de 
la terre et faict ses grandes entreprinses sur les Espagnolz et aux Indes 
occidentalles et passant la dicte Royne sur la riviere par -devant mon 
logis m’envoya convier de prendre ung disner de marrine les dicts 
Sieurs de Marchaumont et de Nery estant desja avec elle dés le matin. 
nous arrivasmes au lieu où estoit le dicte navire à deux lieues et demys 
de Londre où le disner estoit preparé en une petite maison là auprès 
où se font les grands vaisseaux d’Angleterre où la dicte dame estoit 
fort allaigre et contante faisant les excuses du mauvais traitement en 
me faisant connoistre et deviner moyennant de bonnes parolles qu’elle 


18 By the expedition of 1579 under James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald, allowed by 
King Philip to depart from Spain. 
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se sentoit infiniment tenue et obligée à Vostre Majesté et à Monseigneur 
vostre frere et qu’en nulle chose qui dependist de sa puissance elle ne 
manqueroit de vous faire connoystre qu’elle aymoit Vostre Majesté 
bien et prosperité en toutes choses comme le sien et ainsi il ce fyst un 
disner où la dicte dame ne monstra point de melancollie luy estant faits 
plusieurs presents parle dict Drac avec la carte de tout son voiage et 
de plusieurs sortes de poissons depeints en un grand parchemin qui ne 
se trouvent en ses [ces] mers de desà et monstra quelques garsons 
habillez à l’indienne qui danserent à la facon du pais combien que se 
fussent des garsons anglois qui avoient faict le voyage avec luy et 
environ sur les deux heures la dicte Royne alla au navire de Drac qui 
est tout mangé de vers comme sont communement tous les vaisseaux 
qui font le voyage des Indes et sont deux ans sans retourner comme 
cestuy cy a esté deux ans et dix moys le dicte navire estant consideré 
et en icelluy discouru de plusieurs choses de la marine où il y avoit 
plusieurs bons cappitaines mesmement le cappitaine Forbichet qui a par 
deux foys entreprins de trouver par le costé du nort le destroit de 
Cataye lequel il m’asseura encores du profict que la dicte Royne trou- 
veroit si par mesme moyen acoursiroit les deux tiers du chemin pour 
aller aux Indes Occidentalles et au Perou et par mesme moyen en 
tout lorient maiz il dict qu’il n’a jamais bien commencé son voyage 
pour le temps comme il espere de faire une autre foys et aussi qu'il 
s’estoit amusé a rechercher des mines d’or dont le proffit seroit petit 
parce que la despense y est trop grande puis le dict Drac a faict plu- 
sieurs beaux discours de son voyage mais le meilleur point, Sire, est 
qu’il en a raporté dix huit cent mil escuz de lingotz d’or et d’argent 
qu’ilz appellent Barres marquez à la marque du Roy d’Espagne et de 
ses subjects comme l’ambassadeur d'Espagne m'en a souvent asseuré et 
discouru assez particulierement ensemble du desplaisir et sentiment 
qu’en avoit son maystre jusques à me dire aussi que le Roy son maystre 
avoit neuf millions pour en demander deux aux Angloys mais aulcun 
n’a jusques à present esté ouy ny escouté sy elle ne l’a ouy par adver- 
tissement de leur malcontentement lesquels toutefoys ils ont dyssimullez 
jusques à ceste heure pensant de se racommoder et ne perdre ceste 
amitié et que croient que la dicte Royne qui a mis les mains sur la 
meilleure part de ce qu’a aporté le dict Drac en feroit faire quelque 
restitution et monstreroit au moins quelque forme de justice et de ne 
favoriser sy apertement et aprouver ce qu’a faict le dict Drac qui est 
aprés avoir demeuré quatre grandes heures en son navire et [ouy?] du 
dict voyage de ce qui estoit de la conqueste des espagnolz et des portu- 
gues de leurs richesses et tresors en sez pais la de ceulx qui leur sont 
favorables et ennemys et les vouldroyent voir hors de la avec qui ilz 
ont commencé à intelliger ce qu’ilz ont desja d’entiere possession et ce 
qu’ilz est facile de subjuger et acquerir par la force et par les armes 
et combien il y a d’empires et de monarchies ot Jes princes chrestiens 
peuvent prendre aussy honnestement que les princes espagnols ce qui 
` donna un goust et une envye tant à la dicte Royne qu’à ceux qui en 
ouyent parler et qui consideroient leur grandeur et richesses qui peu- 
vent venir de ce costé là aux princes qui en vouldroyent avoir l'avantage 
aussy bien que les espagnols. Sur sce discours de quatre heures et 
qu’il commencoit à faire tard la dicte Royne a commandé que pour une 
memoyre a la posterité le navire du dict Drac fust mené en ung lieu a 
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couvert et conservé tant qu’il y auroit une piece de boys avec l’honneur 
au Cappitaine et à ceux qui ont faict le voyage et au boys qui aura 
portez et raportez, puis la Royne en soubriant ma demandé si je ne 
voulois pas bien prester mon espée pour luy coupper la teste et.ainsi 
la prinst, encores que luy en ayt esté offerte une autre, pour le faire 
Chevalier avec beaucoup d'honneur qwa recu le dict Drac et parce 
qu’il estoit pauvre soldat de grande vertu et veneu de petite maison 
obscure la dicte Royne luy a donné des armoyries où sont les deux 
polles en forme de deux estoilles au deux boutz d’une sphere et choses 
bien raportées à l’entreprinse heureuse de son grand voyage de sorte 
que ce jour là c'est passé bien à faire honneur au dict Drac et à 
monstrer une aprobation de tout ce qu'il a faict où quelques uns en 
cour font des discours que la dicte Royne tasche par tous les moyens 
qu’elle peult de donner à connoistre que la France et l'Angleterre ne 
sont qu’une mesme chose. . . 


Par apostille. 


Sire, encores n’obmettray-je de dire à Vostre Majesté que j’ay fait 
une grande amitie avec le dict Drac que me dist dernieremen, estant à 
disner à mon logis, qu'il me bailleroit sa carte et le discours de tout 
son voyage et sy Monseigneur Vostre Frere estoit son roy et vostre 
royaume en amitié avec cestuy-cy, il scavoit assez de moyens pour 
agrandir vostre royaume, quant vous seriez uniz ensemble, me disant 
aussi le dict Drac qu’il scavoit des moyens de trouver tant de richesses 
et tresors que l’on n’en scauroit que faire, et me dist un discours que 
luy, estant un pauvre soldat angloys, s’il avoit pour son particullier 
voullu accepter ce qui c’estoit offert en sa fortune, il seroit à ceste 
heure roy et grand prince et ne toucheroit des pieds en terre, qui est 
à dire que les peuples et subjectz qui prennent un roy ou seigneur le 
portent de leurs mains ou en des chaiss ou sieges excellens partout où 
il luy plaist d’aller, le reverant comme un Dieu, mays, se souvenant 
qu’il estoit un pauvre angloys, bon et fidelle subject de sa Reyne, il ne 
veult jamais avoir bien ny honneur que celluy qu’elle luy donnera, et 
employer sa vye et tous ses labeurs à rehaulser sa grandeur et aporter 
commodité à sa patrie, disant aussi que c’est pitié de la domination des 
Espagnols dans ce pais la avec sy peu de gens et que, sy le roy d’Es- 
pagne n’est empesché des conquestes, qu’il pourra faire pardelà mesme- 
ment des Indes Oriantalles il aura tant de tresors or et argen qu'il en 
pourra conquerir tout le monde. Le dict Drac est homme petit et qui 
a fort bonne grace, qui parle peu et fort 4 propos et a bien la mine de 
faire plus qu'il ne dit. Il m'a aussi compté qu'il a esté toute sa vye 
heureux sur la mer et en ses voyages; et un jour l'ambassadeur d’Es- . 
pagne le trouva à mon logis qui en fut bien estonné et ce retira comme 
ne le voulant point.voir, et apres que le dict Drac fut party le dict 
ambassadeur dist qu’il l’estimoit un bon larron et qu’il y a un proverbe 
en espagne qui dit que les larrons petits estoyent les plus fines et plus 
aysez à cacher en peu de lieu et que l’on fait son gloire et miracle en 
Angleterre d’y voir un pirate de qui sy le Roy d’Espaigne donnoit 
congé à ses subjetz de desrober sur la mer comme il ne l’avoit jamays 
faict il se trouveroit d’aussy bons pirates et larrons en Espagne qu’en 
lieu du monde et qu’il y avoit quatre ans que les Anglois n’avoyent eu 
de guerre contre l'Espagne de qui s'ils en venoyent là ils sentiroyent 
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GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The New History and the Social Studies. By Harry ELMER 
Barnes, Ph.D., Professor of Historical Sociology in Smith Col- 
lege and Professor of Social and Economic Institutions in Am- 
herst College. (New York: Century Company. 1925. Pp. 
xix, 605. $4.00.) 

Since receiving his degree in 1918, Dr. H. E. Barnes has displayed 
remarkable activity in literary production, and, while history seems to 
have been and to remain his major interest, his writings have been marked 
throughout by disapprobation of the accepted forms of procedure in this 
field. It may, therefore, be of interest to examine the present volume 
with a view to determining the source of the anti-historical polemic of one 
of the younger generation of college teachers. 

The term “new history”, which Dr. Barnes brings into the fore- 
ground, suggests at once The New History which James Harvey Robin- 
son published in 1912. With this earlier book in mind, one is not sur- 
prised to find the later volume dedicated “ To the ‘Columbia School’ of 
historians of a decade ago”; to find that of the eight portraits in the book 
‘five are those of Columbia professors; or to find that various courses at 
the same university are mentioned with enthusiasm (pp. 38, 207, 286, etc.). 
Having observed this predisposition one is led to notice the author’s 
statement that the views expressed’ in chapter I., devoted specifically to 
the “new history ”, “ were drawn primarily from the writer’s experiences 
and instruction while a graduate student at Columbia University ” (p. xi). 
One’s attention is attracted further by the author’s recognition that he has 
had “unusual advantages in the way of teachers” (p. x), and, as ex- 
pressing his attitude to one of these in particular, by his remark that “it 
is the calm and deliberate judgment of the writer that no book by an 
historian can be said to equal The Mind in the Making as a presentation 
of the more significant generalizations of history” (p. 208). These 
observations confirm the general impression gained from reading Dr. 
Barnes’s volume that what he has undertaken is not an exposition of re- 
sults arrived at by independent inquiry, but an indoctrination of views 
derived from courses of instruction under admired teachers. 

The immediate effect of the author’s retiance upon the instruction he 
has received finds expression in a well-defined confidence, assurance, and 
satisfaction in dealing with the vexed problems of historiography. Thus 
he is positive that the work of those with whom he does not agree is 
“pretentious”, “superficial”, “arbitrary”, “mischievous”, “ obstruc- 
tive”, “archaic”, “anachronistic”, “preposterous”, “ puerile”, “ fan- 
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tastic ”, “ grotesque ”, “ vicious”, and “absurd”. He is of opinion that 
many of the most important of the “ conventional ” historians of the nine- 
teenth century have an “unfortunate misconception of the nature and 
purpose of history” (pp. 4, 5); that the procedure of “alleged” histori- 
ans is “an unpardonable intrusion upon the domain of the science of 
government” (p. 10); and that “conventional. historiography” “has a 
fundamental psychological basis in the notorious simian tendency of man- 
kind to be attracted by the superficial, the sensational, and the scandalous ” 
(p. 6). 

Another consequence of the author’s confidence in his teachers may be 
observed from the way in which he has converted a mannerism of instruc- 
tion into a characteristic of literary style. The practice, not infrequently 
developed in oral instruction, of running off lists of names without atten- 
tion either to alphabet or chronology, is a somewhat dangerous expedient 
when employed as a basis for the study of the relationship of the suc- 
cessive contributors to a given theory or technique. Dr. Barnes has 
cultivated a marked predilection for lists of surnames, without adopting 
the precaution of accompanying his references with the dates of publica- 
tions (an extended count shows that about eighty per cent. of the citations 
in this book are without dates). The inevitable result of this practice 
may be seen in the author’s statement that “ Due to the labors of such 
students of geography as Vidal de la Blache, Mackinder, Kretschmer, 
Partsch, Goetz, and others, the historians of France, England, and Ger- 
many, such as Michelet, Green, Riehl, and their successors, have been 
able to found their interpretation of national cultural evolution on an 
adequate comprehension of the geographic setting of this process” (p. 
291)—that a later generation should have such an important influence 
upon an earlier one would not readily occur to one who was in the habit 
of paying some attention to bibliographical detail. 

The most important result of Dr. Barnes’s experiences and instruction 
at Columbia University is to be seen, however, in his proposal to combine 
the “new history ” of James Harvey Robinson with the anthropology of 

` Franz Boas and the sociology of F. H. Giddings. The product of the 
influences to which the author has been exposed is expressed definitely in 
the opinion that “the present type of history, instead of attempting to 
explain the origin, nature, and developments of the state, simply recites 
the most striking épisodes connected with the history of some particular 
state or group of states” (p. 9, author’s italics). This is the fundamental 
. issue of the book. Briefly, it means that Dr. Barnes insists that a return 
be made to the “ theoretical ” or “ ideal ” history of the eighteenth century, 
which is represented in the “ generalized” series of the “ comparative 
method” (cf. pp. 276, 277, 284, 315, 329, etc.), and which is expounded 
systematically in the sociology of Auguste Comte. Against this particu- 
lar type of “ synthetic” construction, historians reacted at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; in opposition to it, they have maintained for a 
century the validity and necessity of the study of the history of particular 
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peoples, states, and countries. Should they surrender this point of view 
all that would remain for them would be to follow Dr. Barnes’s recom- 
mendations and undertake, by constructing a complete picture of the entire 
past (p. 17), “to grasp and describe the whole current of human prog- 
ress” (p. 7), to discover “the nature and course of human development ” 
with “the probable future development and the real goal of the human 
race” (p. 21), to determine “the true nature of social evolution ” (p. 22), 
“to survey the history of human culture as a unity” (p. 286), to devote 
themselves to “the production of illuminating generalizations concerning 
human development” (p. 341). : 

A century ago historical scholars succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the illusions of “ synthetic ” history, and thus took the first step towards a 
strictly scientific study of the human past. Since that time, however, 
despite the stimulus of the advances made in every other type of investiga- 
tion, they have assumed that no further effort on their part was required, 
and have adhered to the destructive doctrine that the historian is not con- 
cerned with the theoretical aspects of his study. The results of this policy 
are to be seen in the impatience and dissatisfaction manifested on all sides 
with the present condition of history as an academic subject, and in the 
renewed assaults of what Professor Emerton not improperly described as 
the “ancient enemy” (cf. p. 319). This book is simply one more evi- 
dence of the imperative necessity that those who represent the study of 
history in its accepted form should make the intellectual effort required 
to meet the present situation. 


FREDERICK J. TEGGART. 


A History of Agriculture in Europe and America. By NORMAN 
Scott Brien Gras, Professor of Economic History in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 
1925. Pp. xxvii, 444. $3.50.) 

AGRICULTURAL history is always an interesting subject; the author’s 
style and treatment make it fascinating, without sacrificing scholarship. 
He has made wide use of what historians commonly regard as primary 
sources, though documentary sources are, from the economist’s standpoint, 
always secondary, his own observation and experience alone being pri- 
mary sources. This book is a product of library scholarship at its best. 
Its weaknesses, which are of a minor sort, grow out of a lack of first- 
hand knowledge of agriculture as it is at the present time. 

Very naturally it emphasizes the social, political, and institutional 
rather than the technical sides of agriculture. Very little is said about the 
structure and development of farm implements, the kinds of power used 
in farm work, ways of yoking oxen (a fascinating subject), or the tech- 
nique of the plow. 

In his discussion of the economic stages the author follows the German 
pattern in the main, though he has added (page 31), on his own initiative, 
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a new stage which he calls “legume rotation”. He might have added 
still another, namely, the “indoor stage”, which is quite as important as 
some that he has included. 

It seems to the reviewer that he labors overhard to fit the facts into 
the established framework of so-called economic stages. This seems 
especially true in his treatment of American agriculture. It would not 
be difficult to find, in any decade of our agricultural history, a great many ‘ 
facts that would fit into any of the stereotyped stages of agricultural de- 
velopment, from the most primitive to the most advanced. It requires 
great care and wide information, which is ordinarily not attainable, to 
determine which group of facts is dominant or which really characterizes 
the agriculture of any given period. 
` There are excellent chapters on Roman Agrarian History, the Medi- 
eval Manor, Peasant Revolts, Enclosures in England, and the Agricultural 
Revolution, chiefly ‘in England. The least satisfactory chapters are on 
Metropolitan and National Economy in England: The Economics and 
Politics of Modern Agriculture, on the History. of Property in Land, and 
on Stages in American Agriculture. The first of these three seems a 
little stilted, or at least to lay too much emphasis on a purely academic 
classification. The second contains an excellent description of the princi- 
pal forms of land tenure, but is rather vague as to what property in land 
really is; in fact it does not improve much on the ordinary legal jargon. 
The third leaves the reader somewhat puzzled as to what the stages in 
American agriculture really were. There seems to be a Germanesque 
emphasis on the genetic or evolutionary rather than on the historical 
stages, and even these genetic stages seem to have a way of getting mixed. 
And yet, American agriculture has passed through at least four rather 
definite stages to which approximate dates may be assigned. 

The author accepts the current doctrine that slavery in the South was 
rooted in local conditions. In the rice and indigo plantations of the far 
South, African slaves were doubtless an economic necessity. There is 
not the slightest reason for believing that they were better adapted to the 
agriculture of Virginia and North Carolina than to that of New York or 
Pennsylvania, or that tobacco and cotton needed slave labor more than 
corn and wheat, as corn and wheat were grown before the period of agri- 
cultural machinery. The liberal land policy of Virginia probably had 
more to do with the introduction and spread of slavery than the physical 
conditions or the kinds of crops grown. So long as any freeman could 

. become a landowner it was impossible to hold free labor at any wage that 
a farmer could afford to pay. Indentured servants could be held for three 
years but no longer. There really was no permanent labor supply where 
land was free. African slaves solved the problem for those who wanted 
a permanent supply. 

: After the problem was thus solved, the plantation system became an 
economic possibility. From a condition where there was no dependable 

labor supply at all, there was a change to a condition where there was an 
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abundant and a permanent supply of very cheap labor. It now became 
possible to employ in agriculture vast funds of labor under one manage- 
ment, a thing which is economically impossible when labor is scarce, 
transient, and dear. Rice and indigo plantations were made possible by 
the fact of African slavery. African slavery did not come into existence 
because of the rice and indigo plantations. 

The book is on the whole so excellent that the reviewer regrets that 
the author chose to throw in an occasional and wholly unnecessary cynical 
remark. Two samples will suffice, though there are many. After com- 
paring (page 301) England’s need for wheat and cotton during our 
Civil War, he says: “ The large (wheat) crop of the North was a mate- 
rial bribe to England to throw its influence into the scale on behalf of hu- 
man liberty.” Again (page 344), in comparing the Italian immigrants of 
New Jersey with the poor whites of Georgia to the disadvantage of the 
latter, he remarks: “ These hardy denizens of the wilderness fought long 
and fiercely in the Civil War to maintain slavery, to perpetuate a system 
which gave to them the only prestige they were ever likely to possess.” 
If there is anything that is clear it is that slavery lowered the prestige of 
all those who had to do the kind of work that slaves ordinarily did. 
They were induced to fight precisely because they were persuaded by the 
dominant class that they were fighting not in defense of slavery but in de- 
fense of their states against the encroachments of the federal government. 

The book is provided with an analytical table of contents, an excellent 
and elaborate index, and abundant marginal headings. Notes and refer- 
ences are grouped at the end of each chapter instead of at the bottom of 
each page. There is also, at the end of each chapter, a large and varied 
list of “ Suggestions for Further Study ”. i 


T. N. CARVER. 


La Perse Antique et la Civilisation Iranienne. Par CLÉMENT Hu- 
ART, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur à l’École Nationale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes, Directeur d'Études à l’École des 
Hautes Études. [L’Evolution de l'Humanité, ed. Henri Berr, 
no. 24.] (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 1925. Pp. xv, 295. 
20 fr.) 

Tuts interesting series makes swift and admirable progress, and the 
savants who are producing volume after volume rank safely beyond dis- 
pute among the masters in their several fields. But as in every other 
series there are uneven places, so also in this, for the best man is not 
always obtainable. This present volume greatly outranks many others, 
for than M. Clément Huart it were quite impossible to discover in all of 
learned France a scholar better fitted to cope successfully with a task so 
complicated or so difficult. The difficulty is largely to be sought and 
most surely found in the extent of the field, for this small volume covers 
histories and civilizations which begin with the earliest movements of 
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the peoples afterwards known as Medes in prehistoric time and Persians, 
and end only with Chosroes in 728-729 A.D. In this long period the 
mixture of peoples was served by three systems of writing: (1) the 
cuneiform employed by the Achaemenian kings, (2) the Pahlavi of the 
Arsacides, and of the Avestan commentaries, and (3) the Avestan 
(Zend) in which the Avesta is written. The field is too wide for equally 
authoritative mastery in every portion by one man, and this very. excellent 
book is certainly not of equal authority in all its parts. Disclaiming all 
right to a valid decision on the period much later than that of Alexander 
the Great, I may be allowed to say that the book is hardly at the top of 
sure decision all the way through the earlier part. Strange though this 
may sound at first, it lacks most in its use of the Greek authorities which 
seem to me to be yet in need of a more perfect balancing and sifting. 

The book is of amazingly wide scope. Here are chapters on Physical 
Geography; Persian Writing ; Empire of the Medes; the Achaemenians; 
on: the organization of their empire, their religion, and art; on Persia 
under Hellenic influence; the religion of the Arsacides; and their art; on 
the Sassanians, the organization of their empire, and their religion, and 
art. The bibliography is superbly done and by a very skillful and practi- 
cal plan almost every page has its references to authorities without the 
danger of any seeming overload of documentation. Nothing of high 
importance available when the book was written seems to have escaped 
notice. It would, if possible, have been very useful to take note of the 
important discussion of a part of the march of Alexander the Great by 
A. F. von Stahl (Geographical Journal, Oct., 1924, pp. 312 ff.) with its 
novel, and to me convincing, proposals concerning that historic expedi- 
tion. Readers of this book would do well to make note of this. Ameri- 
cans may take a not.ignoble pride in marking the use made of the work of 
their own most distinguished scholar A. V. Williams Jackson. 

It is indeed a pleasure to chronicle a book of such distinction, so 
characteristically French in its clarity and its logical march from begin- 
ning to end. That this can be presented at a cost of twenty francs, at low 
exchange, is a marvel not to be understood among us. 

Roserr W. Rocers. 


Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertumsgeschichte, By 
Urrica Wicken. (Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1924. 
Pp. vi, 246. 4 M.) 

Taxis masterly written book is divided into twelve chapters: 1. Primi- 
tive Times. 2. Mycenaean Period. 3. Period of Migrations. 4 The 
Greek Middle Age. 5. Period of Transition. 6. Wars for Freedom. 
7. The Hegemony of Athens. 8. The Peloponnesian War. 9. Culture 
of the V. Century. 10. The Period of Persian Pressure. 11. Alexander 
the Great. 12. The Hellenistic Period. : 
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The very title indicates that Professor Wilcken is approaching the 
study of Greek history from an unusual viewpoint. He attempts not only 
to describe the development of Greek civilization but also to place that 
civilization in its proper historical setting. He accomplishes this purpose 
by skillfully linking the “ancient” history of Greece both to its past and 
to its future. After a short but adequate sketch of the principal cultural 
and political factors in the development of the countries of the ancient 
Near East, he bridges the gap between this history and the early period of 
Greek history by an exceedingly able discussion of the Cretan civilization 
and of the migrations, in which the previous contacts and later influences 
are clearly described. Just as the history of the nations of the Near East 
serves to place Greece in relation to the past, so the history of the Hel- 
lenistic period links the history of Greece with its future. This broader 
treatment of Greek history in which Greece is placed in its proper histori- 
cal setting as one of the great countries of the ancient Mediterranean 
fully justifies and gives significance to the title “ Griechische Geschichte 
im Rahmen der Altertumsgeschichte ”. 

To Wilcken history is a synthesis of all factors, foreign as well as 
native, which shape the development of a people. He does not fall into 
the error of thinking that the cultural achievements of the Greeks are an 
absolutely pure product; while he admits that the Greeks. themselves cre- 
ated the best in their civilization, yet he is not unaware of the influences 
exerted by other nations on Greece (p. 1). In other words he knows that 
no people or nation in the world can keep apart entirely from environ- 
mental influences and thus secure absolute freedom from contamination. 

By stressing the political and cultural history (though in a very limited 
scope) of the Egyptians and other Oriental nations Wilcken seems to 
have hinted, that in dealing with Greek history he will dwell more ex- 
tensively upon these two factors. And in fact there is hardly a chapter 
to be found in which a section is not devoted; to this specific purpose. 
Ample space is also given to economic history, especially to the economic 
history of the Hellenistic period. 

The author has not only fully mastered the sources but also he em- 
ploys all the results of recent historical research, for instance the papyri, 
inscriptions and excavations, etc. Besides the readableness of the book 
is enhanced by parallels and comparisons drawn from modern history 
(compare p. 77, where the question of the Helots which was constantly 
vexing Sparta is compared with the Irish question vexing England, and 
p. 209, where the consequences of the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
for the economic development of the ancient world are compared with 
the consequences the discovery of America exerted upon Europe). 

While treating so broadly the political, cultural, and economic factors 
in Greek history Wilcken nevertheless succeeds in giving in 246 pages a 
complete history of Greece. This is due to his conciseness of style as 
well as to the fact that he not only knows how to deal with space but also 
prefers to say msuilium not multa. This manifests itself in his sketches of 
great historical personalities. 
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But the harmonious division of the subject as a whole seems to me to 
be marred by chapter X., entitled the Period of Persian Pressure. 
On the one hand this title by no means does justice to the content of the 
chapter and on the other it is misleading, since besides what Wilcken 
calls “Persian Pressure” the hegemony of Thebes and the rise and 
advancement of Macedonia to Philip’s death are discussed. Further, it 
seems to me that to apply the term “ Persian Pressure” means to over- 
emphasize the importance of this pressure, since Persia after the “ King’s 
Peace ” was in such a weak condition that both Sparta and Athens were 
_ by no means mute spectators to this weakness, but added oil to the fires 
breaking out in Persia by assisting different satraps and dynasts who re- 
belled against the Great King. (We must recall that the King’s Peace 
was concluded not because Persia was powerful enough to impose this 
humiliating peace, but rather because the Greek states, though far from 
being powerless, were in a state of constant discord and disunion.) The 
same weakness of Persia is seen in the case of Egypt, which also was in 
the throes of a rebellion against the king; here we find Chabrias and 
Agesilaus fighting on the Egyptian side against the Persians. The term 
“pressure” would then, to my mind, fit Macedonia better than Persia, if 
we take into consideration Philip’s achievements as compared with those 
of Persia. | 

What one misses in the book is maps, plans, and above all an index. 
But taking into consideration the high value of the book as a model both 
of method and scholarship this is a minor defect. One could wish that 
this excellent book might be translated into English as soon as possible in 
order to secure for it a largér circle of readers. 


Jacos HAMMER. 


The Roman Colonate: the Theories of its Origin. By Rota CLAUS- 
ING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics in the University 
of Rochester. With an Introduction by Vladimir G. Simkho- 
vitch; Professor of Economic History in Columbia University. 
[Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, vol. CXVII., no. 1.] (New York: Longmans, it and 
Company. 1925. Pp. 333. $3.50.) 

In the preface to the book which has been written by Professor V. G. 
Simkhovitch the contribution of Clausing is praised as “the only compre- 
hensive and up-to-date treatise on the colonate”. I am very sorry that I 
am not able to share the opinion of Mr. Simkhovitch. The book unfortu- 
nately though very long is not comprehensive and not up-to-date as regards 
either the sources or the modern contributions to the problem. It is one 
of those books of history which are written by dilettanti, especially econo- 
mists, without sufficient knowledge of the ancient languages and without 
_ a good ‘historical training. Therefore I regard the book, in spite of the 
most strenuous endeavors of the author, as an attempt at solving one of 
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the most interesting problems of ancient history with quite inadequate 
means. 

Let me produce some scattered remarks on the book which prove my 
general statement. In the survey of the older theories on the origin of 
the colonate the author says (in his preface) that no such survey has been 
made since Heisterbergk (1876). This is misleading. In a series of 
excellent articles G. Segré, the famous Italian jurist, gave in the Archivio 
Giuridico (1888-1891) a much better survey than either Heisterbergk or 
Clausing, and a little later a Russian historian, Ivan Greaves, gave a still 
better one (his book and articles were, e.g., known to Salvioli and should 
be familiar to Simkhovitch). As regards the most recent treatments of 
the problem the author is not up-to-date. He has not used, e.g., the com- 
prehensive articles of E. Kornemann in the last supplement to Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopaedie (arts. Bauernstand and Domänen) 
with a good up-to-date bibliography, nor the most recent books and 
pamphlets written on the decay of ancient civilization (e.g., Heitland, Fer- 
rero, Kornemann, W. Otto, etc., quoted, e.g., in W. Otto, Kulturgeschichte 
des Alteriwms, 1925, p. 155), nor the interesting book of A. Dopsch, 
Wirtschaftliche und Soziale Grundlagen der Europäischen Kuliurentwick- 
lung, I., second ed. (1923), to quote merely the most striking instances. 

Still poorer is his information on the sources, especially the inscriptions 
and the papyri. For them the author relies entirely upon antiquated col- 
lections and editions, especially as regards the inscriptions. He still 
quotes, e.g., Orelli instead of Dessau, or the text of the edict of Tiberius 
Julius Alexander in the first edition of 1828 though the text has been 
thoroughly modified by later editors, especially Dittenberger and Wilcken. 
This is not irrelevant, as it shows the incapacity of the author to collect 
material by himself and therefore “Critically to examine the sources ”. 
The first requirement for the historian is to use the sources in their most 
correct form and to present a correct text of them. How little he is in- 
formed on the new evidence which is constantly increased by new dis- 
coveries is shown by the fact that he has never heard of the new inscrip- 
tions bearing on the colonate which have been recently discovered in Asia 
Minor by Keil and Premerstein, and that for the papyri he used the collec- 
tion of evidence which was presented by myself fifteen years ago while 
hundreds of papyri bearing on the subject have been discovered since and 
many valuable articles have been written to explain the documents which 
bear on the land question (e.g., Wilcken, Bell, etc.). 

I have suggested that his knowledge of both Latin and Greek is poor. 
I have of course not verified all his translations but such instances as the 
discovery, of a land Picentia (read Picenum), or of a man Cluentus 
(quoted twice) for whom Cicero wrote one of his speeches (read Clu- 
entius), or the translation of the well-known passage of Pliny where he 
speaks of the penuria colonorwn (want or scarcity of tenants) as “ the’ 
poverty of the tenants”, which he uses as a proof of the exhaustion of the 
soil in Italy, as well as the deplorable shape in which the Greek quotations 
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are printed, show that the author is not very well equipped for dealing 
with Greek and Latin sources. 

A few words on his theory of the origin of the colonate. He accepts 
the views expressed by Simkhovitch and repeats most of the arguments of 
the latter, adding a few of his own. It is striking to note that he never 
quotes the articles of many German scholars who support the same view. 
The theory of Simkhovitch is well known. He suggests that the decay of 
ancient civilization was due to economic reasons, which in their turn were 
caused by a complete exhaustion of the soil in all the parts of the Roman 
Empire. This view, to my mind, is completely wrong. In some parts of 
Italy and Greece the soil may have been exhausted. But it is not true of, 
Egypt nor of many if not most of the other provinces. In Italy at least 
it was due not to natural causes but, as Columella says, to the neglect of 
scientific agriculture and to the return to very primitive methods of culti- 
vating the land. Thus not the soil was to blame for the economic decay, 
but the men. And we must first investigate.why men did not make full 
use of the devices of scientific agriculture. If so the “ exhaustion of the 
soil ” becomes not the cause of the decay of ancient civilization but one of 
its symptoms like so many others in the social, economic, and intellectual 
life of the Roman Empire. I have no space for dealing here with this 
` problem. I refer to my forthcoming book, The Roman Empire: Social 
and Economic Development (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926). 

` M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Life in Mediaeval France. By Joan Evans, B.Litt. (London and 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. 234. Map. 
155.) 

“ MEDIAEVAL history ”, the author thinks, “is like a great tapestry, on 
which many figures —some splendid, some humble, some sinister, and some 
beautiful—appear against a shadowy background.” She aims to describe 
this background. 

Her first chapter is certainly very bad. Entitled “ France in the Early 
Middle Ages” though the period chiefly in view is the ninth to the thir- 
teenth centuries, it is literally strewn with naiveties. “The many political 
divisions of France after the death of Charlemagne ”, while “of consider- 
able importance for its political history ”, are of but secondary interest 
“for the growth of its mediaeval civilization”; to follow this one has 
only to perceive four groupings: “ Provence in the south [apparently al- 
most all the south], Burgundy in the east, the Ile de France in central 
France, and Normandy in the north-west.” This huge simplification ac- 
complished, others come as a matter of course. For instance, “ The Pay 
Dei and the Pactum Pacts . .. characteristid of Southern France . 
were the first expression of that almost Hellenic feeling for the gentler 
side of life, that wish, not for strength alone, but for strength allied with 
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grace, which Provence shared with Greece”. For another instance: how 
law and theology, or lawyers and clergy, helped the monarchy—“ Intel- 
lectual argument has flourished in the atmosphere of Paris at deast since 
the time of Julian the Apostate, and intellectual argument kept the idea of 
sovereignty alive ”. 

The succeeding chapters are at least much better. They treat special 
aspects of the background—feudal society, town life, monastic life, pil- 
grimage and crusade, learning, education, work and religion, —and “ The 
End of the Middle Ages”. The author has evidently cultivated medieval 
literature and art, read at least some of the better modern works about 
France in that time, listened to suggestive teachers, and digested part of 
her acquisitions. So she is able to say many true things, and sometimes 
in a striking or living way. 

But unfortunately Miss Evans ventures to speak on many more matters 
than she knows competently. And the naiveties, though less than in the 
first chapter, keep appearing. Caesar is cited to the effect-that Gaul had 
only two classes of honor and account, “the nobles [rather druids, in 
Caesar] and the knights”. Then it is added, “ They keep their freedom 
in the Middle Ages” (p. 38). Not much sense of the realities, or of 
Caesar, lies behind such a comment on the origins of feudal nobility. Or 
behind the comment, apropos of town changes: “ The eleventh century was 
an age of lordship and vassalage; the twelfth of brotherhood and equality ” 
(p. 59). At times what lies behind is plainly sheer ignorance. Witness 
just one glaring bit, concerning monasticism: “In 1086 the Italian Peter 
Damian first founded the Carthusian Order. . . . The Order made some 
headway in France . . . but it never became really naturalized in France ” 
(p. 90). Shade of Bruno of Cologne! What thinkest thou of this, re- 
tracing perchance the departure from Reims and the quest for a secluded 
spot on the mountain above Grenoble? And thy successors in that spot, 
would they all agree that Carthusians and France have been so nearly 
dissociated ? 

No doubt a judiciously guided reader, with say an undergraduate’s 
interests, should find some useful pabulum in this book. But on the whole 
he might better seek in Luchaire’s lectures on social France in the time of 
Philip Augustus; or Funck-Brentano’s recent portrayal of medieval 
France, despite its curious magnifying of the family as foundation for 
feudalism; or even W. S. Davis’s account of a hypothetical seigniory, in 
Life on a Mediaeval Barony. 

E. W. Dow. 


Die Kaiserwahl Friedrichs IV. und Karls V. (am 27. und 28. Juni 
1519). Von Paut Karxorr. (Weimar: Hermann Bôhlaus 
Nachfolger. 1925. Pp. x, 307. 12 M.) 

AFTER devoting more than twoscore years to the study of the Refor- 
mation along the Rhine during the decade from 1515 to 1525, Paul 

Kalkoff is well qualified to write with almost unequalled authority upon 
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this period. To introduce the story of the imperial election of 1519, he 
first sets forth the position of the European powers, then the attitude of 
princes within Germany, and next, in great detail, the military and 
political preparations made by the industrious Spanish-Burgundian agents. 
The motives of each elector, the attempts to secure his vote, the important 
events just preceding the election, and finally the two election days—the 
first on which Frederick was elected and forced to resign, and the second 
on which Charles was chosen emperor—are fully described. 

The election of Charles V. is pictured as the triumph of a criminal 
attack upon German nationality by Spanish bandits, who waylaid the 
electors and stole the crown. Frederick is exalted as the embodiment of 
honor, the defender of the German constitution against the vicious en- 
croachments of Habsburg lust, and the victim of a carefully planned 
Staaisstreich atrociously executed. Rejecting the traditional belief in 
the patriotism of the Rhenish nobility, Kalkoff asserts that they were cor- 
rupted by bribes, that the city of Frankfort failed to protect the electors, 
and that the adulation of Charles by contemporary writers is a misleading 
indication of public opinion. 

As a result of Kalkoff’s researches, the fact is established beyond 
contradiction, that the election of Charles was due, not to corruption of 
the electors by bribery, nor the demand of Germany and Europe, but 
solely to the superior propaganda and military power of the Spaniards. 
They had an army on the ground. Not only did a majority of the 
electors favor the choice of Frederick, but also the pope, England, and 
‘ ultimately France supported his candidacy. With convincing arguments 
~ Kalkoff destroys the validity of the “ Habsburg Legend” that Charles 

was a German prince, the defender of German nationalism against the 
ambition of such foreigners as Francis. On the other hand, the “ Saxon 
Legend ” that Frederick resigned because he felt too old and too weak to 
bear the burden of imperial duties is shown to be equally fallacious. 
Among other contributions the most important are the survey of con- 
temporary opinion, the revelation of the indispensable financial assistance 
of the Fuggers, the disclosure of the crucial throttling of a free election 
by the Spanish army, the accusation that the economic ambitions of the 
imperial cities influenced them to favor Charles, and the. proof of the 
. validity of Frederick’s election. 

As in his other works, the author often confuses the reader by an 
unsystematic arrangement, an involved style, and a tendency to run ahead 
of his story. In lauding Frederick as a paragon of virtue his Protestant 
and nationalistic bias leads him into error, for the Saxon prince was 
more the champion of the electoral oligarchy than of German rights. 
Likewise, the Germany which Kalkoff continually has in mind is not the 
conglomerate medley of selfish states which existed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but the firmly consolidated empire of modern times. 

Yet these questionable conceptions are far outweighed by the merits 
of the book; its scholarly and untiring investigation of the sources, its 
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critical and original treatment of the subject, and its exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the facts in the case. Kalkoff has vindicated the honesty of the 
majority of the electors, he has established the right of Frederick IV. to 
a place among the German emperors, and he has fastened upon Charles 
V. the stigma of corruption in the beginning of a reign largely responsible 
for the subsequent woes of Germany. 

Hastines FELLS. 


Correspondance Française de Marguerite d'Autriche, Duchesse de 
Parme, avec Philippe II. Éditée d’après les copies faites par M. 
R. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink, par J. S. THetssen. Tome J. 
La Correspondance de Février 1565 jusqu'à la Fin de 1567. 
[Publications de l’Historisch Genootschap, Utrecht, troisième 
série, no. 47.] (Utrecht: Kemink et Fils. 1925. Pp. xiv, 488. 
12.50 gulden.) 


In his preface to his Rise of the Dutch Republic, Motley records his 
obligation to the Netherlands chief archivist of that day, the indefatigable 
Bakhuizen van den Brink, and to the Belgian archivist-general, M. 
Gachard. Since Motley’s day a great deal of the source-material which 
he found only in difficult manuscript form has been published and made 
_ easily accessible to scholars everywhere. Gachard printed Philip’s Span- 
ish correspondence dealing with the Netherlands; and with the help of 
letters collected and placed at his disposal by Bakhuizen he published also 
the correspondence in French between Margaret in Brussels and her half- 
brother, from its beginning till February 3, 1565. Bakhuizen’s labors in 
bringing together and transcribing these letters, in Liége, Vienna, Brus- 
sels, and the Hague, rival those of the coral insect for patience, and con- 
sumed years of his-industrious life. But, owing to a series of chances 
and changes which would require more space to recount than is allowed 
for this entire notice, the letters from 1565 on did not find their way into 
print till this year. They have been carefully recopied and edited by 
J. S. Theissen of the library of the University of Groningen, and the 
expensive enterprise of their publication has been financed by the Histori- 
cal Society of Utrecht, aided by grants from the governments of Holland 
and Belgium. 

Even in its present printed form the correspondence would still not 
have been easy of consultation, in its lumbering, strangely spelled six- 
teenth-century French, Margaret anxiously pleading and verbose and 
Philip coldly omniscient and verbose, if it had not been: for the editor’s 
remarkably able summary of the letters by letter and page, which sum- 
mary in itself fills nearly fifty large quarto pages. I have subjected this 
summary to some severe tests, and in most although not quite all the 
instances where it first struck me as inaccurate or unwise, I found before 
leaving it that the inaccuracy or unwisdom had not been Professor Theis- 
sen’s, but his reviewer’s. Particularly with proper names did Bakhuizen 
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and after him Theissen experience a great deal of difficulty, but their 
conjecture in doubtful cases is always plausible. It would have been diffi- 
cult to do the work more nearly flawlessly than these patient scholars 
. have done it. 

These last years of Margaret’s in Flanders were those of the ascend- 
ancy of Mansfeld, and one must not forget that Margaret’s letters are 
largely Mansfeld’s, whereas Philip’s are always Philip’s own. Mans- 
feld disapproved of the Spanish Inquisition for Flanders, and urged the 
assembling of the States-General and an amnesty covering all but a few 
leaders. Philip stonily repeats that he is changing nothing but only main- 
taining institutions which his father established at the behest of God. 
Margaret’s pictures of the Flemish leaders are for the most part not 
flattering, but they are probably not far from the life. All the chief 
leaders—till Orange’s shift in 1567—-were, not Lutheran or Calvinist, but 
Catholic, and their insistence on religious tolerance was probably less a 
matter of sympathy or justice than a desire to keep open the avenues of 
profitable trade with Protestant Germany and Protestant England. The 
mainsprings of Philip’s actions were much less terre-d-terre; still, the 
Philip who writes (in a letter dated October 17, 1565) of the maintenance 
of the Inquisition and “le plaisir et contentement que ce me sera ”, excites 
any emotion but sympathy, whereas Margaret, whose counsels, through- 
out this period, are all of mercy and tolerance, and who suffers as she 
pleads, is an appealing and touching figure. | 

R. T. House. 


` Ekgabethan Episcopal Administration: an Essay in Sociology and 

Politics. By W. P. M. Kenney, Litt.D., Assistant Professor of . 

Modern History in the University of Toronto. [Alcuin Club 

Collections, XXVI., XXVII.] In three volumes. (London: A. 

R. Mowbray and Company; Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 

Company. 1924. Pp. xii, cexlix; 135; 136-351. £3 38.) 

As the subtitle indicates, these volumes form numbers XXVI. and 
XXVII. of the Alcuin Club Collections. In the advertisement at the end 
of each volume they are numbered XXV—XXVII. As vols. II. and III. 
are continuous in their paging it is quite possible that a mistake has been 
made in numbering vols. I. and IT. the same. 

Like preceding numbers of the Alcuin Collections the volumes are 
published with care. They are well bound; they are printed on good 
paper and in a clear and attractive type. The publishers are to be com- 
mended for the quality of their work. 

Also, like preceding numbers, these contributions are of value to stu- 
dents of English ecclesiastical and political history. They are of value 
to the former because they throw light on the detail and purpose of 
Elizabethan canon law and on the causes which led to the precise form of 
the Elizabethan Prayer Book. They are of value to the latter because 
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they are (and this is the author’s primary purpose) a study in sociology 
and politics. 

Volumes II. and IIL. contain Visitation Articles and Injunctions dat- 
ing from 1575 to 1603. In other words, they are a collection of docu- 
ments illustrating the close and detailed relationship between state and 
church and the similar relationship between archbishops and bishops and 
the dioceses and parishes under their control. They are, in short, a 
source-book for the period and the purpose. 

Volume I. is an essay based on the evidence gathered in Fe II. 
and III. It is in this volume that the purpose of the author and editor 
appears. 

Professor Kennedy has already published, with Dr. Frere, studies of 
the visitations of the immediately preceding period. On the later period 
he speaks with authority and persuasion, not only because of his evident 
mastery of his subject, but because of his frank admission that there are 
certain aspects of the topic on which he does not care to speak and 
others on which he is not competent at present to pass an opinion. In a 
commendable way. he warns his reader from time to time not to look for 
.a final answer. He clearly states the limits of his inquiry. In the pref- 
ace to the essay he says that the late Dr. Figgis suggested that he might 

-use his material for the purpose of political and sociological study. He 
has followed the advice; and he has not deviated from his purpose. 

In working out his purpose he has divided the essay into eight chap- 
ters: the Material, the Permanent Forces at Work in Administration, the 
Parish Church, the Parish Clergy, the Laity, the Parish Officials, Puritan 
and Recusant, the Tudor Political Theory. If the reviewer were hyper- 
critical he would say that, so far as form is concerned, the author has 
loaded down his text with an over-supply of evidence. He might easily 
have thrown much of the evidence into the form of foot-notes and in this 
way he might have made the book more readable without losing any of its 
convincing character. However, if he has erred, it has been on the side 
of thoroughness. Again, if the reviewer were hypercritical, he would 
say that Professor Kennedy may have followed Dr. Figgis’s suggestion 
a little too narrowly. One of the most fascinating and illuminating 
aspects of Dr. Figgis’s method was the way in which he caught the inner 
spirit of the movement of which he was writing. It is difficult to see 
how one can be true to Dr. Figgis and at the same time cling quite so 
closely to the apparent interpretation of the material in hand. There were 
subtle and hidden causes at work which, together with the apparent 
causes, brought about the result. Without doubt the Elizabethan state 
thought it a religious duty to hold a firm and a controlling hand on the 
church. It could not, and it did not, leave any appreciable room for indi- 
vidual or group freedom. Under the circumstances, that is, with the 
Puritan and the Roman dangers both within and without, and with the 
rising consciousness of self-sufficient nationalism, it ought not to have 
left any room (for the time being) for either individual or group free- 
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dom. Elizabeth was right in espousing the cujus regio ejus religio. 
And yet Elizabeth never could have dene it and the state never could have 
brought such terrific pressure to bear had not the people been religiously 
in sympathy with their action. The Book of Common Prayer was not 
the product solely of either scholars, men of religious genius, or the state, 
nor was its use a product of the Acts of Uniformity. It was the spon-. 
taneous expression of the heart of the bulk of the people. It may be that 
Professor Kennedy has not taken this political and social cause fully into 
account, ; 

However, true or false though this reflection may be, Professor Ken- 
nedy has had a point to make and he has made it clearly. The later 
Elizabethan control of church by the state was a necessary political and 
social stage in the development of the relationship between state and 
church. The final chapter makes the point abundantly clear. Although 
it is very brief it reviews in a masterly way medieval theories of govern- 
ment; it describes the thought in the transition from later medieval to 
modern times; it points to the contribution made by the Oxford Move- 
ment. It surveys the field from the time when there was a papal interna- 
tionalism to the time, not yet altogether arrived, when the individual and 
the group shall have won their rightful freedom within the state. The 
essay should take its place with Dr. Figgis’s studies in the church’s 
RIDE to political and social theory. 

HENRY BRADFORD WASHBURN. 


Europe in the Seventeenth Century. By Davin Occ. [The History 
of Europe, edited by E. Lipson.] (London: A. and C. Black. 
1925. Pp. xi, 579. 18s.) 

WHEN will the flood of historical “series” stop? It continues un- 
abated in every field of history—and now we are to be given a new one, 
“a survey of the History of Europe from the break-up of the Roman 
Empire down to the present day ”, a work to be “based as far as possible : 
on original authorities”, and to “take into account the extensive mono- 
graphic literature which has grown up within recent years”. Of this 
series Mr. Ogg’s book is an early volume, a happy presage, let us hope, of 
the others which are to come, for it is a distinct success. If the others 
are as good, the “ Period” series, edited by Hassall, will be uso) i 
replaced. 

In his preface Mr. Ogg explains that by “ summarizing the less impor- 
tant campaigns and confining the record of royal intrigues to moderate 
dimensions, it. has been found possible to say something of the social 
conditions, the economic theories, the religious controversies, the public 
opinion and the philosophical. thought of the period ”—on the Continent; 
consideration of the British Isles is omitted, except incidentally. By this 
he does not mean that the more familiar diplomatic and political history 
is neglected in his volume but that he has found space to broaden the scope 
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of the work. A concluding sentence—“ The permanent things of the 
seventeenth century are neither its dynasties nor its politics, but its imagi- 
native art and the constructive work of its thinkers”, epitomizes his 
point of view. a 

With this in mind, it is fair to say that the chapters on France are by 
far the best, as was to be expected from the author of The Grand Design 
of Henry IV., and of a study of Cardinal de Retz. Here there is most 
evidence of the use of sources and of little known monographs. Of 
these chapters that on Jesuit and Jansenist is a brilliant summary ọf a 
much misunderstood controversy, while the concluding chapter, on the 
Seventeenth Century in History, is a bit of broad treatment so often lack- 
ing in our surveys, one wishes that it was longer. On the other 
hand Germany, northern and eastern Europe are less satisfactorily han- 
dled and the development of science is distinctly neglected. A few minor 
errors have been noticed. The pages on French taxation (pp. 24-25) 
are misleading because the explanation is too brief. Sweden did not lose 
all her German provinces during the period, as is repeatedly stated (pp. 
3, 4, 472) and as is shown on a map (p. 280). Part of Pomerania re- 
mained in Swedish hands until 1815. Maps (pp. 280, 514) show all of 
Greece in 1699 and 1714 as still a part of the Ottoman Empire, notwith- 
standing the terms of the treaty of Karlowitz of 1699. | 

Occasionally Mr. Ogg expresses himself rather strongly about the 
personages of the period—“ The most criminally stupid man in history, he 
acted on the worst principles of a bad past, disgracing his country rather 
than himself by the unquestioning obedience which he extorted, and 
exercising on posterity an influence second only to that of Napoleon in 
its baneful fascination for the shallow and flashy mind” (p. 230). But 
Louis XIV. has not lacked admirers, among them Lord Acton. There 
is less difference of opinion as to Peter the Great, but to speak of Peter’s 
intelligence as “‘sometimes not unlike that of the chimpanzee”, while 
“his temper was like that of the orang-outang” (p. 514), seems to 
overdo the matter. | 

Such outbursts are rare. The book is in the main judicial in tone and 
always is readable. An excellent and in part critical bibliography is 
appended. 


Henry R. SHIPMAN. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East India Company, 
1664-1667. By ErmEL Bruce Sarnssury. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Sir WrLLiAa{m Foster, C.LE. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; London and New York: Oxford University Press. 
1925. Pp. xxix, 466. 21s.) 

As usual in this series Sir William Foster contributes a valuable 
introduction to the documents which Miss Sainsbury by her industry and 
acumen has brought together and edited. The period 1664-1667 is one 
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of nominal peace and actual war with the Dutch. It opens with per- 
sistent claims by the English that the Dutch are not observing previous 
treaties and that they are by trickery or force wilfully hostile to English 
rights in the East Indies. The Dutch, for example, would enter into a 
contract with some native ruler for a monopoly of the exports of his state 
despite the fact that an English agency or factory was already established 
in his territory. Or again, failing this, they would declare war against 
a native ruler and on this excuse maintain a blockade against his coasts, | 
to the vast inconvenience of English shipping. Furthermore for some 
time they refused to surrender Pulo Run and later, on the renewal of war 
in 1665, promptly seized it again. 

The East India Company voiced its complaints with vigor but was by 
no means anxious for the outbreak of hostilities for they declared that the 
“worst of peace is better than the best warr”. However, on April 21, 
1664, the House of Commons unanimously resolved “that the wrongs, 
dishonours, and indignities done to His Majesty by the subjects of the 
United Provinces, by invading of his rights in India, Africa, and else- 
where, and the damages, affronts, and injuries done by them to our mer- 
‘chants, are the greatest obstruction of our foreign trade...”. A year 
later the war was on. The first areas of operation were, however, not in 
the East Indies but off the West African coast, where at Goree Dutch 
shipping was captured. This was probably due to the fact of royal 
financial interest in the Royal African Company. In similar fashion an 
expedition was despatched westward to seize New Amsterdam and to 
christen that settlement New York. The complaints of the East India 
Company regarding lack of protection and the consequent almost complete 
suspension of the services of their fleets to India were marked. Particu- 
larly at the peace of Breda did the Company find its interests neglected. 
The representatives of the Company at Breda wrote home that they found 
themselves excluded from satisfaction and “all our concernes out of 
. doores”. 

In 1667, however, the crown was anxious to dispose of the island of . 
Bombay which had been recently acquired from Portugal. Friction and 
inefficiency had marked the royal administration and finally the Company 
agreed to take the island over. Later it was to become one of the most 
valued British possessions. There was also frequent trouble over unli- 
censed or private trade. Finally the employees of the Company in Lon- - 
don were forbidden to communicate privately with anyone in India. This 
attempt at an embargo does not seem to have been successful for the 
problem of private trade comes up again and again. The profits of the 
Company continued to be huge. Thus between 1661 and 1665 dividends 
were declared as follows: 1661, 20 per cent.; 1663, 40 per cent.; 1664- 
1665, 40 per cent. Thus this distribution returned to subscribers their 
full capital within eight years (1657-1665) and on a valuation of the 
Company’s assets left 30 per cent. as yet undivided. 
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This period also includes the visitation of the plague and the Great 
Fire in London. . With the outbreak of the plague most of the directors 
or “ Committees ” fled to the country leaving only a very few to carry on 
business. Later these were handsomely rewarded and their “ladies” re- 
ceived valuable presents of silks and calicoes. The Great Fire did not 
reach East India House but there was much rushing about to protect the 
Company’s goods which were housed in various parts of the City. Even- 
tually the Company did not suffer any loss. The index to this volume 

-is excellent. | 


A. L. P. DENNIS. 


La Réaction Wesléyenne dans lÊvolution Protestante: Etude d’ His- 
toire Religieuse. Par Maximin Pretre, Docteur en Théologie. 
[Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis,’ Series II, Tomus 16.] 
(Brussels: La Lecture au Foyer. 1925. Pp. xv, 680, plates. 
25 fr.) 

Tus is the first time that a Roman Catholic scholar has given a full, 
impartial, thoroughly well documented history of Wesley and his move- 
ment in England. A student at Louvain, the author journeyed repeatedly 
to England to make his study, gives an occasional glimpse of what he 
saw or heard there, and went back with rich spoils. The remarkable 
thing about the book is the warm regard in which it holds Wesley, based 
on an unusual insight into his character and work, defending him even 
against Methodist critics, and showing excellent knowledge of his writings 
(of which he gives long extracts in the text in French), of his aims, and 
of his times. 

The movement is prepared for in leisurely fashion. To Luther and 
Zwingli are given 20 pages, to what the author calls the reactions against 
them 130 pages (that is, Anabaptist, English, and Calvinist), to a general 
view of the eighteenth century in Europe 10 pages, to a careful study of 
the religious conditions in that century in England 130 pages, and the - 
bulky remainder is devoted to a careful and even minute study of the 
preparations for Wesley, his own life, the developments of Methodism 
under his preaching, and its developments since his death to the present, 
closing with three chapters on its general place in Protestant evolution, its 
doctrine, and its organization. The book closes with a detailed table of 
contents, but unfortunately has no index. By far the most valuable part 
is that which gives the title to the whole. Here, for a Catholic, the au- 
thor’s impartiality, yet inner sympathy, and large knowledge have made a 
splendid contribution to church history. 

One or two corrections. Zwingli did not hold that the Eucharist was 
a simple remembrance, a hollow sign, and that it was void of all reality 
(p.11). On p. 284 for V. read VI. Wesley was never a rough or harsh 
preacher (“rude ”, p. 293), but always courteous and refined (his sermons 
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too intellectual if anything, frequently quoting Latin), though he followed 
Christ in dealing with the darker side of truth. P. 294: for “is it” read. 
are you. It is not true that nobody ever took up the glove thrown down 
by Tyerman’s (himself a Methodist) perhaps over-frank and cavalier 
treatment of his hero Wesley (p. 308). In his The Living Wesley, rev. 
ed. 1891, Dr. Rigg did this. The author is wrong in saying .(p. 446) 
that the so-called conversion of Wesley in May, 1738, was to the love of 
God, rather than to a new life of simple trust in the grace of Christ, for 
forgiveness, eternal life, etc. Wesley had the love of God long before 
and kept it, but not this quiet trust of faith. The quotations from Bou- 
troux and Leger (pp. 446-447) apparently make the change of 1738 
simply a natural psychological reaction of no special objective or religious 
validity, and do not at all explain the later activity of Wesley as a 
preacher of immediate salvation through faith which was the driving 
spring of his movement. It is unjust and unhistorical to emphasize too 
much the power of Protestant princes as explaining the Reformation (p. 
574). Catholic princes had exactly the same power, and it was besides a 
medieval evolution. In regard to Wesley’s reaction against Luther (p. 
579), the author cannot be blamed for making the most of this, though it 
puts Wesley out of perspective as to his attitude here. As a matter of 
fact, the Englishman did not understand Luther at all on the doctrine for 
which he blames him, and had not adequately studied even the Com- 
mentary on Galatians. So also on p. 647 the author is wrong, resting on 
a misunderstanding of Luther and an insufficient knowledge of Wesley 
in regard to faith and justification. As to sanctification, while it showed 
itself of course in the practice of Christian virtues and of good works 
(p. 603), it was not this but was the shedding of the love of God in the 
heart by faith of which the fruit was Christian virtues, etc. Wesley had 
no scientific knowledge of Luther’s theology; if he had he would have 
perceived that he deviated from him in this matter in no essential particu- 
lar. i 
f On the other hand the author is perfectly right in holding that the 
experience of 1738 did not at all mean that Wesley had been a “ sinner ” 
whether in his school life or later (pp. 346-347). He is also right as to 
the so-called “ambitions” of Wesley (pp. 347-348), and—over against 
Thureau-Dangin—that Methodism was careful as to the formal setting 
apart of ministers to administer sacraments, as was also Puritanism (p. 
399). So also that Wesley was not the disciple of Luther or Calvin (p. 
647), though the late Professor Briggs of Union Theological Seminary 
had the insight to see, what Dr. Piette does not, that Methodism sprang 
from Puritanism rather than from Anglicanism. 
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The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827. England, the Neo-Holy 
Alliance, and the New World. By Harotp TEMPERLEY, Reader 
in Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 636. 25s.) 


Mr. TEMPERLEY’s book, a companion volume, in a sense, to Professor 
Webster’s Castlereagh, is, like the previous work, a diplomatic narrative 
solidly based on prolonged and extended research. The author has seen 
not only the collections of the Public Record Office, but the Austrian and 
French diplomatic correspondence as well, to say nothing of valuable 
collections of private papers, of which perhaps the most important are 
the Granville papers, and the hitherto unused Diary of Madame Lieven. 
The Russian archives, comprehensibly enough in present circumstances, 
have not been consulted. One cannot help feeling that, when they are 
put in order and made truly accessible, they may add something to Mr. 
Temperley’s consideration of the Greek question, but, on the other hand, 
it is to be said that much important Russian material is to be found at 
Vienna. 

Some of Mr. Temperley’s most important discoveries with regard to 
Canning’s foreign policy, such, for example, as the intrigues of the 
“Cottage Coterie”’ and the activities of Madame Lieven in connection 
with the Anglo-Russian rapprochement on the Greek question, have al- 
ready been treated by him in special articles, and need not be discussed 
here. There is much in his book that is new as well as valuable. The 
account of the technique and machinery of Canning’s diplomacy deals with 
an interesting and too much neglected phase of diplomacy in general. 
The treatment of Brazilian and Portuguese affairs is the first really ade- 
quate account in English, though we have, of course, the works of Oli- 
veira Lima in Portuguese for the period down to August, 1825. More 
important than either of these is the excellent general summary and 
analysis of Canning’s policy, and appraisal of its significance. 

This summary is, indeed, the core of the book. Canning aimed, Mr. 
Temperley points out, at a juste milien between militant liberalism and 
ultra-Toryism. He was, in fact, not so much a liberal as a non-interven- 
tionist, though he was, on occasion, obliged to depart from his non- 
interventionist principles. On the side of the territorial settlements cre- 
ated by the treaties of Vienna (and the point is both an interesting and 
a just one), he was in favor of the status quo. Feeling a certain sympathy 
with nationalism, he was yet, in general, no friend to revolutionary 
nationalist agitation. Not necessarily hostile to democracy, he was in 
no sense a partizan or advocate of democratic principle. His policy, 
for all its glamorous appeal to European liberals, was eséentially con- 
servative. 

Perhaps the two most interesting points with regard to Canning’s 
diplomacy are, first, his use of publicity, and, second, his breach with the 
Congress system and with the Neo-Holy Alliance. With regard to the 
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first, Mr. Temperley seems slightly on the defensive. Against the fre- 
quently-offered criticism that Canning was impulsive, rash, and sometimes 
even provocative in speech, he sets forth the fact that he was rarely, if 
ever, rash in action. His views with regard to this point carry full con- 
viction. But they leave the main criticism still standing. Canning’s 
appeals to public opinion were, no doubt, again and again the means of 
buttressing and extending his popularity at home; by mobilizing British 
sentiment behind him they may have made him feared abroad. But it is 
possible to believe, more strongly than does Mr. Temperley, that they 
often savored rather of the politician than of the statesman, and that they 
were not always, by any means, the necessary apparatus to his success. 

With regard to the breach with the Neo-Holy Alliance, on the other 
hand, Canning’s action was probably inevitable. No British minister 
could have acted otherwise, in view of British public opinion. Nor did 
the breach mean that Britain’s policy was to be one of unrestrained indi- 
vidualism. Mr. Temperley well indicates that it is possible to exaggerate 
British aloofness. Canning co-operated with Austria, and was ready to 
go further along the same path, with regard to the Brazilian question in 
1823-1824; he came to an accord with Russia on the Greek question; and 
almost the last act of his life was a triple alliance for the solution of 
Greek affairs. To these examples might have been added the important 
fact that, even on the crucial question of the Spanish colonies, Canning 
was ready for conferences, though not for a Congress, at the end of 1823, 
and that a little earlier he would probably have been willing to find a 
working basis of agreement with France. In the light of these facts, it 
would be excessive to charge the British Foreign Secretary with substitut- 
ing a purely insular policy for Castlereagh’s conscientious effort at Euro- 
pean co-operation. “Every nation for itself, and God for us all,” was 
not so exclusive a principle as it sounded. Canning represented no 
isolationist doctrine, and he represented it less than ever toward the end 
of his career. 

Canning’s interest-in, his heavy emphasis on, American affairs is 
well known. In dealing with these matters, however, Mr. Temperley 
seems somewhat unduly favorable to the British minister. How far 
Canning won a great triumph in South American affairs is naturally to be 
measured by the reality of the danger which threatened the new states 
when, in October, 1823, he took a decisive stand in their favor.. Mr. 
Temperley, though expressing himself with caution, seems to the reviewer 
to take the danger too seriously. It is true that at various times in 1821 
and 1822 and 1823 the French ministers had in mind French aid in estab- 
lishing an Infante in one or another of the states of South America, and 
that they played with the idea of limited coercive action. But there are 
countervailing considerations which ought not to be omitted from 
regard. One is the strength of French commercial interests, insistent 
upon a friendly policy toward the new states, and Villéle’s sympathy with 
those interests; a second is the fact that the Bourbon monarchy scheme, 
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as outlined in the cabinet council of July 4, 1823, was made contingent 
upon a moderate constitutionalism in Spain, something hardly to be ex- 
pected from the restored Ferdinand; a third, of great importance, is the 
positive aversion of the Catholic King to the whole Infante idea. Taking 
all these factors into consideration, looking at French policy on all its 
sides, it is very difficult to believe that South America was really in danger 
from French aggression. Canning’s policy was based upon exaggerated 
suspicions. 

It was the same with the Secretary’s later policy toward ‘the United 
States. It rested upon a false notion of American influence and of the 
possibilities of American leadership. There never was a time, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, not even immediately after the enunciation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, when British prestige in South America was not 
far greater than that of this country. And how unreal was the danger 
of American hegemony is amply demonstrated by the violent attacks upon 
the very limited policy of co-operation suggested by Clay and Adams in 
1825 and 1826. In his jealous fear of an American league Canning was, 
as Mr. Temperley barely hints, tilting against windmills. 

It is much the same story with regard to Cuba. What is the basis for 
the belief that France had designs on the island? She thought at one 
time of temporary occupation, but so, by Mr. Temperley’s own statement, 
did Canning himself. That there was much difference between the two 
governments, that the British minister has any pretensions to having 
saved Cuba to Spain, is at least doubtful. 

All this is not to say that Canning did not gain great prestige from 
his American policy, both at home and abroad. Mr. Temperley strongly 
insists upon this, and in terms which, though vigorous, are none too 
vigorous. But it was a triumph more impressive to the eyes of contempo- 
raries than it seems impressive to-day. Even British recognition itself 
can hardly be said to have made any great practical difference in the im- 
mediate situation of the new states. ; 

Outside of its relation to the colonial question, the British policy to- 
ward the United States is rather slighted in Mr. Temperley’s volume, 
being for the most part relegated to the section which he describes as 
Notes on Certain Chapters. No one would maintain that such matters 
as the Northwest controversy, the slave-trade convention, and the West 
Indian commercial difficulties are of major importance beside the unfold- 
ing of the European drama, and yet Anglo-American relations are of real 
significance, none the less, and in this particular instance they set off the 
character of two very remarkable men in Canning and Adams. It is 
possible to regret, therefore, that they have not been treated somewhat 
more fully. 

So much for the substance of the book itself. Mr. Temperley’s bibli- 
ographical material, organized by chapters, shows the widest and most 
accurate knowledge of the field. From this point of view he has rendered 
a great service. The appendixes which he has incorporated at the end of 
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the volume are also valuable, none more so than Lebzeltern’s conversations 
with Nesselrode when it was learned that Russia had gone over to Eng-. 
land. 

Finally, a word must be said as to the excellent style of the whole 
narrative. À work of scholarship is not always easy reading. But no 
reproaches can be addressed to Mr. Temperley on that score. He has 
made his subject highly interesting at the same time that he has made a 
substantial contribution to scholarship. 


DEXTER PERKINS. 


Det Nordslesvigske Spørgsmaal, 1864-1879. Aktstykker og Breve 
til Belysning af den Danske Regerings Politik, paa Udenrigsminis- 
teriets Forenstaltning udgivet af AAGE Fris. I. Bind, Fra Ef- 
teraaret 1864 til Marts 1868; II. Bind, Fra 1. April 1868 til 31. 
December 1870. (Copenhagen: Henrik Koppel. 1925. Pp. v, 
840; iii, 798.) . 

Den Danske Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Danmark. 
En historisk Fremstilling. Af Aacz Frs. Første Bind, Arti- 
kel V.s Tilblivelse og Forhandlingerne om dens Udfgrelse 1864- 
1868. (Copenhagen: Henrik Koppel. 1921. Pp. 459.) . 

Danmark ved Krigsudbrudet Juli-August 1870. En historisk Frem- 
stilling af den Danske Regerings Politik, Af Aace Frms. 
(Copenhagen: Henrik Koppel. 1923. Pp. 222.) 


“ Ophaevelsen af Pragfredens Artikel 5.” Aage Friis in Tilskueren 
(Copenhagen), 1921, pp. 106-118. German translation under the 
title “ Die Aufhebung des Artikels V. des Prager Friedens ”, in 
Historische Zeitschrift, CXXV. (1921) 45-62. 

WHEN the plebiscite of 1920 added the northern part of Schleswig to 
the kingdom of Denmark, the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs de- 
cided to publish “ without reserve ” an account of the efforts made by the 
various Danish cabinets since 1864 to bring about this result. Professor 
Aage Friis of the University of Copenhagen, who is especially qualified — 
for the task by his thorough knowledge of both Danish and German 
history and by his sound and balanced judgment, was chosen to edit a 
collection of documents on the subject. These are to cover the period 
from the Treaty of Vienna of October 30, 1864, to the publication in 1879 
of the Austro-German treaty abrogating the relevant clause of Article V. 
of the Treaty of Prague of 1866, which removed the question of the re- 
covery of North Schleswig by Denmark from the realm of practical 
politics. 

The 961 documents in the two volumes that have appeared to date 
deal in the minutest detail with the thoughts and actions of the directors 
and agents of Danish foreign policy in reference to the North’ Schles- 
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wig question and with the personal and party factors in Danish politics 
that aided or, more often, hindered the government in carrying out its 
policy. 

The most important parts of volume I. deal with the attempt of the 
Danish government, on the advice of the French Foreign Office, to secure 
a limited alliance with Prussia on the eve of the Austro-Prussian War; 
the attempt of the Austrian government to persuade the Danes to invade 
Schleswig on the outbreak of that war; the attitude of the Danish gov- 
ernment on receiving the unexpected news of the inclusion of the provi- 
sion for the retrocession of part of Schleswig in the preliminary peace 
of Nikolsburg; and the details of the official negotiations of Denmark and 
Prussia for the execution of the resulting clause of Article V. of the 
Treaty of Prague. Volume II. includes the attempt of the Danish govern- 
ment, instigated by Bismarck, to influence the Tsar of Russia to inter- 
cede personally with the King of Prussia; General Fleury’s known, but 
apparently unauthorized, attempt to open the question at the beginning 
of his embassy at Petersburg late in 1869; and the attempt of France to 
secure the aid of Denmark at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Of particular interest to American students are occasional sidelights on 
the attitude of various Danish politicians towards the sale of the Danish 
West Indies, especially the despatch of May 18, 1866, instructing the 
minister at Washington to drag out the negotiations for the time being, 
lest news of them irritate France and England, whose sympathy for the 
satisfaction of Danish national aspirations in Schleswig was desired in 
the proposed European Congress. 

The refusal of the German authorities to permit Professor Friis to 
study the Prussian and German archives was a serious handicap. He 
has, however, had access to the relevant documents in the Austrian, 
Swedish, and French archives, and has recently received permission to 
study the British and Russian documents. Some of the Austrian and 
Swedish materials will be printed in the last volume of the documentary 
collection. The French sources, which were used by Franz de Jessen in 
L'Intervention de la France dans la Question du Slesvig du Nord (Paris, 
1919), will not be reprinted as they are appearing in full in Les Origines 
Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1910 ff.). These mate- 
rials have been used, however, in the studies listed above, in which Pro- 
fessor Friis is incorporating the full results of his research. 

The first of these studies covers the same period as volume I. of the 
documentary collection. The use of the supplementary materials enables 
the author to give a better rounded picture of the subject, especially of 
the negotiations at Nikolsburg and Prague on which the Austrian docu- 
ments throw much new light. 

The later volumes of this book will benefit by the recent publication of 
documents from the Berlin archives. The second study is a thorough 
examination of the Franco-Danish negotiations and of the position of the 
Danish government on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
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periodical article shows from the materials in the Austrian archives that 
. the abrogation of Article V. of the Treaty of Prague occurred not in the 
fall of 1878, as was published at the time, but in April of that year; that 
is, before and not after the Congress of Berlin. 


LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL. 


The European Powers and the Near East, 1875-1908. By Mason 
Waitine Tyrer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota. [University of Minnesota Studies in 
the Social Sciences, no. 17.] (Minneapolis: the University. 
-1925. ‘ Pp. viii, 234. $2.00.) 

Tue difficulties which usually confront the reviewer of a posthumous 
work are enhanced in the present case, where the manuscript was left 
incomplete and where the essay deals with a period of modern politics for 
which source-material has been flowing-from the press uninterruptedly for 
half a decade. The editorial note states that Professor Tyler left the 
manuscript of chapters I. to IX. inclusive (carrying the story roughly to 
1900) in practically complete form. The remaining two chapters are in 
part at least the work of Professors Earle of Columbia and Davis of 
Minnesota. 

Professor Tyler was well advised in undertaking a history of the 
Eastern question since the outbreak of the crisis of 1875-1878, for there 
is no adequate account in existence anywhere. Choublier’s work is anti- 
quated and the general texts are either sketchy or not abreast of the latest 
literature. Perhaps the best chapters of the present work are the first’ 
four, which are general in scope and treat the problem of the Near East 
‘as a whole, the nature of Turkish rule, the emergence of the Balkan states, 
the conflicting interests of the European powers. There is little that is 
novel even here, and one might wish for a more profound analysis of ` 
problems like the decline of Ottoman power, the difficulties in the way of 
reform, and the effects of European intervention. But these chapters are 
well written, the material presented in a sober and fair-minded way. 

No such favorable comment can be made on the succeeding chapters, 
especially those dealing with the crisis of 1875-1878 and the Bulgarian 
complications of 1885-1887. For these events the author might have 
used the first six volumes of the Grosse Politik der Europétschen Kabi- 
neite and Corti’s Alexander von Battenberg, to mention only two of the 
richest funds of material. Corti’s book, which appeared in 1921, is never 
‘referred to, and the author seems not to have used the German documents 
himself. In any case the text shows that this material was never thor- 
oughly worked into the account. It is, in fact, difficult to believe that 
-even Wertheimer's Graf Julius Andrássy was fully utilized, for the author 
is constantly floundering about helplessly and indulging in conjectures, 
many of which are quite gratuitous. On page 57 alone the expressions 
“seems to have”, “apparently”, or their equivalents occur a dozen 
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times, while in that chapter fully fifty such phrases could be counted. 
Almost every statement is qualified, giving the story a tone of uncertainty 
which was inevitable before the publication of the sources, but which is 
no longer justifiable. Dr. Tyler would presumably have satisfied himself 
on many points, had he lived, but it is hard to understand how the editors 
could have allowed the book to go to press bristling with uncertainties, 
misstatements, and needless inferences. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the proof was read in 
an inexcusably careless manner. There are at least a dozen misspellings 
in two and one half pages of bibliography. Naturally the proper names 
suffer most. Goriainov is not spelled correctly a single time in the foot- 
notes. On page 199 may be found the following extraordinary French, 
from “ Dibidour ” (sic.) : “des resultats mediocre ou insufficient.” This 
is characteristic of the whole book. 

Chapter X., on the Bagdad Railway, shows evidence of Professor 
Earle’s industry. He at least has learned from the German documents and 
has written a good brief account of the great German enterprise. His 
estimate of Marschall seems overdrawn and not wholly correct, and his 
somewhat journalistic style jars a bit after Tyler’s over-cautious state- 
ments. The last chapter, on Macedonia and Bosnia, is almost entirely 
the work of Professor Davis, and may be described as a readable though 
conventional account. As in the greater part of the book, there is almost 
no evidence that the mass of new material has been consulted or utilized. 


WELIAM L. LANGER. 


Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916. By Viscount Grey oF FALLODEN, 
K.G. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1925. Pp. 
XXX, 331; ix, 352. $10.00.) 

Txis is an honest book by a single-minded and simple-hearted lover 
of peace. You will not find an it startling revelations of state secrets nor 
indeed much that runs counter to those official records that are now 
available to anyone who can read. You will find, however, the story of 
how certain aspects of foreign policy impressed the mind of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The book is, therefore, more than a mere 
chronicle; it is a psychological study as well. These volumes contain 
naive statements as to what the author thought might be done at given 

_instances. Nothing is concealed and the astonishing indifference which 

Lord Grey showed to certain vital aspects and effects of the policies 

agreed on is frequently evident. In short this is a personal record rather 

than an official history or a painstaking academic performance. When 

Sir Edward Grey (as we have so long been accustomed to call him) for- 

gets occasionally what he said in reply to some ambassador he says so. 

It is these very lapses, the utter lack of self-esteem, and the frankness and 

charm of the narrative that give special character to the book as a whole. 

There are also glimpses, which are only too rare, of Sir Edward as a 
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lover of nature and as a fisherman. These memoirs are, however, politi- 
cal rather than domestic. : 

The materials used are of course Lord Grey’s own recollections of 
what happened. He was the first Foreign Secretary who did not carry 
off his papers from the Foreign Office when he quit office. These are 
still in the care of the government. To enable him to make use of them 
permission was granted to Mr. J. A. Spender to search the files and to 
assist in the selection of material. The Windsor Archives were also 
used in the same manner, but there is scarcely a foot-note in either of 
the volumes. Many important letters are given in the text and in the 
appendixes are several public and private documents of great interest. 
It is a question, however, whether the author has familiarized himself 
with much of the controversial but revealing literature which has ap- 
peared on the causes of the War. If he has not done so it is probably due 
to the failing sight ;which led him to call on Mr. Spender for assistance. 
Certainly the critics of Russian and French policy will find small comfort 
in these pages. Apparently Lord Grey either accepts without question the 
official and public versions put about by Sazonov, Isvolski, and Poincaré, 
or he feels that it is a subject outside of his domain. The result is 
disappointing and the same might be said regarding the use of Austrian- 
German correspondence which is now available. 

The field covered by the book, which practically starts with the 
author’s appointment as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1892 
under Lord Rosebery, is well indicated by the analytical table of contents. 
Lord Grey passes quickly over these years, 1892-1895; and the decade 
1895-1905 when he was out of office is dismissed in a chapter. He criti- 
cizes the idea that Great Britain pursued a policy based on the “ Balance 
of Power”. From 1886-1902 he declares that England “sided diplo- 
- matically with the Triple Alliance” because “Great Britain has not in 
theory been adverse to the predominance of a strong group in Europe 
when it seemed to make for stability and peđce ”. -The British position in 
Egypt also required a certain adherence to Germany to win her support 
as against the two restless powers—France and Russia. Lord Grey adds 
(I. 5), “I have never, so far as I recollect, used the phrase ‘ Balance of 
Power’. I have often deliberately avoided the use of it, and I have never 
consciously set it before me as something to be pursued, attained, and 
preserved ”. i , 

In December, 1905, Grey became Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in . 
which office he continued till December, 1916. He reviews in succession 
the “first crisis.’—the Algeciras Conference—troubles with Turkey and 
in Egypt, negotiations with Germany as to the North Sea, the establish- 
ment of an ‘understanding with Russia, and the “second crisis ”—that 
over the Austrian annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. The accounts of 
the “third crisis” (Agadir) and of the “fourth crisis” (the Balkan 
Wars) clear the way for the last two chapters of the first volume, dealing 
with the events of 1914 to the outbreak of war. It is interesting to note. 
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that the speech made in July, 1911, at the time of the Agadir crisis, by 
Lloyd George was at his own initiative following a brief conference with 
Grey. The reader may be disappointed, however, to find that the negotia- 
tions with Germany relative to Turkey up to June, 1914, are rather hur- 
ried over, Nor is there sufficient discussion of the Anglo-French military 
and naval conversations. The agreement by which the French fleets were 
concentrated in the Mediterranean and the British fleets in the Channel 
and North Sea barely receives mention. Indeed as regards these conversa- 
tions Lord Grey shows at times an indifference that is remarkable. If 
war is a “continuation of policy ”, the fact that Lord Grey was not well 
equipped to deal with such problems as are involved in mobilization is at 
once evident. - 

This is made the clearer by the author’s comment that “the statement 
that comprises most truth is that militarism, and the armaments insepa- 
rable from it, made War inevitable” (II. 53). The atmosphere of 
jealousy and suspicion which prevailed in Europe really makes one won- 
der why the war did not break out sooner. In the second volume are 
also discussions of questions of strategy, of the importance of America 
to the Allied cause, of negotiations with Colonel House, of Allied diplo- 
macy to 1916, and a moderate defence of the Secret Treaties. Through- 
out is the impression of the fear that lay over Europe as a cloud. In 
conclusion Lord Grey adds, as he leaves office in 1916 (II. 256), “ After 
the Peace, more especially in the last two years of the Lloyd George 
Government, its proceedings and conduct of affairs stirred me with 
indignation and despair such as I have never felt about any other British 
Government”. Such a record of stewardship during these momentous 
years is in spite of certain faults an invaluable contribution to the better 
understanding of the facts in the case. 

A. L. P. Dennis. 
The Public Life. By J. A. Spenper. (New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Company. 1925. Pp. xxiii, 236; iii, 232. $10.00.) 

THe last sentence in Mr. Spender’s interesting volumes is that of a 
benevolent stoic. His optimistic phrase is: “ But our life becomes mean- 
ingless and our efforts vain unless we can as far as possible live the lives 
of immortals and think of ourselves as actively co-operating in a scheme 
which is somehow good.” In public affairs the author still clings to the 
idea that the scheme is “ somehow good” and, despite the many years of 
editorial life which have made Mr. Spender in various ways the doyen of 
Liberal journalists in London, he views the facts and the drama of the 
public life with clear but kindly eyes. Perhaps one reason for this is that 
he is historically minded. Scarcely a page but draws on the past for illus- 
tration or comparison. Indeed the first half of the first volume is devoted 
to analytical sketches of many of the older leaders, including the elder 
Pitt, Cobbett, James Mill, Cobden, Bright, Palmerston, Peel, Disraeli, 
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well. Of Lloyd George he says: “he was the child ‘of the hour: he 
instinctively understood the modern Press which was so painful a stum- 
bling-block to his more solemn colleagues. He was, ‘in the jargon of the 
day, the supreme propagandist. His mind leapt with that of Fleet Street; 
he seemed to deal with public affairs as if he were editing a popular 
-newspaper with its ‘splash’ for every day, its headlines, its pictures” 
(I. 120-121). There follow sound discourse on “ Politicians and Parlia- 
ment ”, several chapters on “ American and Foreign Examples”, and in 
- volume II. sections on “ Democracy and Government”, “ The Press and 
the Public Life”, and “The Ideas of the Public Man”. Naturally these 
divisions are of unequal value. Yet the whole is a distinguished panorama 
of a ctowded life in which the author brings an earnest yet cheerful phi-. 
losophy to bear on the momentous events which he has. observed at close | 
tange. | 

By selection we note Mr. Spender’s views on certain special matters. : 
As to Second Chambers he says (I. 120): “Is it not possible to reverse 
conventional thought on this subject and think in future of a preparatory 
rather than of a revising Chamber—a First rather than a Second Cham- 
ber—a Chamber which shall prepare the ground for legislation on burning 
questions; provide Government and the public, with all the available 
knowledge on these subjects; show what the alternative solutions are and 
which, if any, of the solutions are barred by economic facts or unforeseen 
consequences; a Chamber in fact which would provide all that essential 
knowledge which is so apt to be obscured in the battles of parties and 
their electioneering cries?” To this conception and to the need of an 
Economic General Staff the author recurs more than once. 

In the matter of rewards for public men and the maintenance of party 
“war-chests” Mr. Spender is also unconventional. Thus (II. 86), “to 
speak above a whisper about party funds is thought barely polite in 
British political circles, yet it must be known to everybody” that the 
necessary funds are not raised by “ordinary appeals”. “The' older 
British parties have generally obtained this money from wealthy sup- 
rorters and rewarded them with ‘honours’, ie., with knighthoods, baro- 
netcies, and peerages in an ascending scale according to their contribu- 
tions.” The author concludes (II. 92), “The honours system is no 
doubt better than the spoils system and if a choice must be made between 
the two we had better give our vote to the former”. In such fashion the 
purity and integrity of the British Civil Service may be preserved at the 
sacrifice of the House of Lords. 

_ Finally, as to the conduct of foreign affairs, the author has several 
shrewd comments to make. Writing of the older diplomacy he cites Bis- 
marck as saying that parliamentary government disqualified the British. 
His verdict on Sir Edward Grey in the years before the World War is 
implied as he queries (II. 52), “How was a British Foreign Secretary, 
who had no secret-service funds, who held old-fashioned views about 
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Ministers and newspapers and the incorruptibility of the Press, and whose 
agent in Paris was Sir Francis Bertie, to hold his own among these very 
accomplished performers [the foreign diplomats]?” In his chapter on 
“The Press and Foreign Affairs” Mr. Spender emphasizes the responsi- 
bility of all those who write on international relations and adds (II. 137), 
“things being what they are, it is highly important that those who handle 
foreign affairs, whether ministers, officials, or journalists, should know 
their way about the European Press world and underworld”. In general, 
therefore, we may agree with Professor Phelps of Yale, who has written 
of this book, “ Its portraits of statesmen are brilliantly written; its discus- 
sion of political life accurate, dignified, and even noble ”. 
A. L. P. DENNIS. 


The World after the Peace Conference, being an Epilogue to the 
‘ History of the Peace Conference of Paris’ and a Prologue to the 
‘Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923’. By ARNOLD J. 
Toynsee. [British Institute of International Affairs.] (Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. gt. 
5 8.) 

Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923. By ARNnotp J. Toyn- 
BEE. [British Institute of International Affairs.] (London and 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. xv, 526. 
Maps. 25s.) \ 

STUDENTS of contemporary history have already learned the value of 
the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited by Major Temper- 
ley for the British Institute of International Affairs, and they will rejoice 
to learn that the Institute proposes to continue that enterprise by an annual 
survey of international affairs. The first of the books under review is a 
kind of connecting link between the History and the Survey; the Survey 
itself brings together most of the international threads spun since the 
Peace Conference, and the remainder will be gathered up in the volumes 
for 1924 and 1925. “Thereafter it is hoped to survey the affairs of each 
year in an annual volume without arrears.” Wherever possible, the nar- 
rative is based on published official documents, a full bibliography of which 
is appended to each of the section and subsections into which the book is 
divided; the treatment is sufficiently detailed to satisfy all reasonable 
needs, yet not so elaborate as to obscure the fundamental issues; and the 
tone of the writing is so objective, without being colorless, and so judicial, 
although judgments are frequently rendered, that while no faults are over- 
looked, no passions are aroused and no just susceptibilities offended. It 
is indeed fortunate that the book has been entrusted to a writer who pos- 
sesses a brilliant literary style, a profound grasp of history both ancient 
and modern, and an amazing power of analysis and comparison, and whose 
studies are reinforced by some practical experience of diplomacy and 
much travel in Europe and Asia. In short, the two books are the most 
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important contributions yet made to the history of post-war Europe, and 
their prompt publication is a matter for congratulation to both Mr. 
Toynbee and the British Institute of International Affairs. 

The first volume offers a comparison of the world of 1914 and that of 
1920 from the point of view of international relations. Before the war 
Europe was the centre of the international system partly by virtue of its 
superior military power, but also because it was the most highly organized. 
continent economically. So great was the accumulation of wealth, power, 
and prestige that it could seemingly afford the luxury of submerged and 
discontented nationalities, at least so long as the problems presented by 
them were kept in solution by the Concert of the Great Powers. Unfortu- 


4 nately, because three of the Powers were interested parties, their decisions 


were dictated not by justice, but by self-interest, and. “a conflict, waged 
between overwhelming material force and an invincible political idea” (p. 
23), was, by the course of.the war provoked by this conflict, determined 
in favor of the latter. But not only did the triumph of nationalism destroy 
the Concert of Europe, thereby depriving Europe of a directing force in 
her ‘hour of greatest need; the Great Powers themselves had, even before 
the war, thanks to altered conditions, ceased to be economically inde- 
pendent, and since the war are in many respects less well off than some 
smaller states. Europe, in short, has degenerated into a “ half-derelict 
continent ” (p. 27). In consequence, the advance of Western materialism | 
into the remotest corner of the globe, which seemed irresistible in 1914, 
has been abruptly challenged by those peoples who appeared to be its 
inevitable prey. Thus, whereas in 1914 “no completely independent 
Muslim state was left upon the map” (p. 75), Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan have reasserted themselves, and the end is perhaps not yet 
reached. No summary, however, can do justice to a penetrating analysis 
almost every séntence of which gives food for thought. 

In the second volume, Mr. Toynbee applies his conclusions to the 
study of recent diplomacy. After giving some account of the new “ or- 
gans of international authority and their proceedings”, i.e. the inter- 
allied conferences so dear to Mr. Lloyd George and the sessions of the 
Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, he divides the world 
into five obvious and convenient compartments—western Europe, eastern 
Europe, the Islamic world, tropical Africa, and the Far East and the 
Pacific. Each problem is treated separately, from its origin to its settle- 
ment, a method which has the disadvantage of making it.sometimes diffi- 
cult for the reader to follow the manœuvres for position upon the Euro- 
pean or world diplomatic chessboard, unless Mr. Toynbee himself supplies 
the key, as he often does. He is often critical of Allied policy, but how 
well he can hold the balance between fact and fiction is admirably illus- 
trated in the section devoted to the administration of the Saar Basin. 
The completeness of the book can be gauged from the inclusion of such 
obscure topics as the status of East Karelia, the status of British subjects 
in Tunis, and the suppression of slavery in tropical Africa. The principal 
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treaties are given in appendixes, and there is an adequate complement of 
maps, together with a good index. It is safe to say that the Survey will 
take its place as the standard work of reference on contemporary interna- 
tional politics. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. 
By Percy Werts Birowett, Ph.D., and Jomn I. FALCONER, 
Ph.D., Professor of Rural Economy in Ohio State University. 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1925. Pp. 
xii, 512. Paper, $4.00; cloth, $5.00.) 

Into the fabric of this book are woven threads of divers spinning. 
This is, of course, commonly true in historical treatises, but is peculiarly 
the case in the present book. The hands that started the work, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution, did not complete it: Secondary 
materials, printed and unprinted, as well as primary sources, have been 
drawn upon, The practice of quoting verbatim the various writings 
used—pamphlets, journals, reports, and formal treatises—has given the 
book the appearance of being a compilation. But it is by no means a 
mere compilation. For a work of description rather than analysis, it has 
extraordinary interest. The reader is carried on by the simple story of 
how Americans in the North have obtained a living by soil cultivation and 
animal husbandry. 

Although Professor Falconer has contributed the part on the period 
1840-1860, it is Dr. Bidwell, of the United States Tariff Commission, 
who has been responsible, not only for his own part, 1620-1840, but in a 
general way for the whole book. This may explain in part the uniformity 
of treatment. The interest is not so much landholding or rural culture 
as production. Land, labor, and especially technique are the chief con- 
siderations. Chapters are devoted to particular crops and animals. But 
amid all this minute description, the authors have found space for more 
synthetic treatment under such headings as trade, pioneering, farm 
management, and organization of the farmers. ; 

The book is well equipped with maps, charts, drawings, statistical ta- 
bles, and a bibliography. The inadequacy of the index is all the more 
serious when one remembers that this is even more a work of reference 
than a text for continuous reading. 

The treatment is almost always objective. Facts are generally allowed 
to tell their own story. And these facts are so numerous and so pertinent 
that none can read without learning. One is struck with the great di- 
versity of local conditions even in the North (that part alone is dealt with) 
and the consequent difficulty of generalizing. . 
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There are. many points at which the authors might have indicated 
analogies with other-times and other countries. The immediate European’ 
background of American agriculture is not elaborated, or indeed often 
touched upon. This gives the impression of an independence which 
American agriculture did not really possess. 

The authors have many followers in their philosophy of exploitation. 
“The facts were that the kind of farming that paid best in the West was 
exploitation of the soil. It looked like poor farming to an easterner and 
to a European, but it was the system most profitable to the settlers on the 
prairies. Land was cheap, fields were large, and the best management 
was the application of a minimum of labor per acre” (p. 273). This is, 
of course, the short-time point of view which justifies many kinds of : 
ruthless activity. It is individualism in its most thoughtless mood. Cer- 
tainly exploitation led to rapid results in New England and New York, 
while Quebec Province kept its resources and remained backward. But 
whether we accept or reject the judgment, we should at least note.the 
` growing protest against a destruction of resources which many individuals 
in the name of society and the future now deplore. | 

It is difficult to accept some arguments. It is said (p. 58) that the 
“ scarcity of labor made separate inclosures impossible, and so they [colo- 
nists in New England] very naturally introduced in their new homes the 
common fields of the old country”. Well, the scarcity of labor explains 
much, but mere imitation of the agricultural system known in the home 
land explains more in this case, as it seems to the reviewer. In England 
the system existed amid abundance of labor. In America it was abolished 
_ even though labor continued scarce. In other words, there seems to be no 
correlation between labor scarcity and the common-field system. Any 
saving of labor in herding livestock would have been lost in cultivating 
scattered strips in open fields. 

. Elsewhere (p. 66) it is stated that in New England and in the Middle 
Colonies “Cheap land made large estates and tenancy as impossible in one 
section as in the other”. But surely there was cheap land in the South, 
and yet large estates flourished there. The explanation of the difference 
between the North and the South lies rather in the differences of natural 
conditions. The North could not produce a large surplus of agricultural 
products which European consumers needed. In short, there was no 
chance for development of large units in the North, because there was no 
brisk assured or continuous demand for the output. European capital and 
African labor did not go to the North for the cultivation of large estates, 
because there was scant promise of reward for their owners. 

In spite of such probable discrepancies, this book is sure to prove of 
great use. Every library and every student of American economic > history 
would profit by the possession of this work. 

N. S. B. Gras. 
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Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, from April, 
1704, to February, 1708-9; from February, 1708-9, to March, 
1714-5; from March, 1714-5, to October, 1718, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Three volumes. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1920, 1924, 1925. Pp. vi, 641; v, 680; 488. 
15s.;£22s8.0d.; £1 12s. 6d.) 


More than thirty years ago, the late W. Noél Sainsbury, learned and 
experienced editor of the first five volumes of the Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, Colonial, was asked which series in the Public Record Office he con- 
sidered best worth copying for American use. He replied, without, hesi- 
tation, the journal of the Board of Trade. No one studying carefully 
the three volumes that have now been issued, covering the years from 1704 
to 1718, will disagree with that opinion or will fail to arise from their 
perusal with other feeling than one of regret that the earlier minutes, 
those from 1675 to 1703, are not in a similarly complete and accessible 
form. The journal in manuscript, either in London or Philadelphia, is 
not as easy to use as the journal in print, while the entries in the Calendar 
are not only out of place in that series but are so shortened and scattered 
as to be shorn of much of their value. The journal should have been 
printed entire from the beginning, including as well such proceedings as 
remain of the earlier councils for trade and plantations before 1675. 
These records constitute a complete and indivisible whole, standing to the 
Calendar as do the minutes of any official body stand to the documents 
that illustrate its activities. They can be properly understood only when 
read consecutively, line by line, with constant opportunity for reference 
backward and forward as the reader proceeds. I have been familiar with 
the journal in manuscript for many years, but I have never got so vivid 
and accurate an impression of its contents, as I have from following, day 
by day and week by week, for these twelve years, the business that the 
board put through. 

However lax the board may have become later, particularly after New- 
castle was appointed a principal secretary in 1724, there can be no doubt 
.of its efficiency during these years. It sat, so to speak, at the centre of 
the entire world of British trade and spent days working over treaties of 
commerce and tariff arrangements with other countries and cities from 
Muscovy to Venice. Some of the questions that were brought before it 
were intricate and difficult and frequently involved long hours and much 
labor. One is not surprised that colonial affairs were often secondary to 
the more conspicuous business of Continental trade: It became necessary 
in 1714 to appoint one day, Friday, for the consideration of plantation 
affairs, and in 1717, after the business required by the treaty of Utrecht 
was got out of the way, to set apart two days for the plantations in gen- 
eral and one day for plantation laws. In fact, however, almost every day 
was plantation day, for it must not be forgotten that the colonies as well 
as the mother country were interested in these Continental negotiations, 
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and that such a treaty as that with Portugal, for example, here discussed 
at great length, was of concern to many a colonial merchant and planter. 
On the day designated for the purpose, the board had long hearings, at 
which claimants, petitioners, and others, specially summoned to appear, 
were present in person, often in considerable numbers, and occasionally 
their debates “continued some hours”. The minutes of these hearings 
are of. the highest value as original documents, throwing light on impor- 
tant questions, such as concerned Maryland, Pennsylvania, Nova Scotia, 
the Palatines, the Royal African Company, the negro trade with Brazil, 
assembly quarrels in Jamaica and New York, the Newfoundland fishery, 
the Virginia Indian trade, Thomas Coram’s proposed settlement in 
Maine, and the whole question of marine insurance. We find here the 
origin of the pamphlets prepared by the colonial merchants, Thomas 
Banister and Joshua Gee, and published in 1715 and 1729, on the New 
England trade and on trade in general. In all these matters the board 
was eminently fair. It insisted that complaints be well grounded. On 
several occasions it reproved parties appearing before it for lack of cau- 
tion and for making “ frivolous requests, urged with little reason or re- 
spect ”, and more than once dismissed charges against a colonial governor, 
“there being no proof of the facts therein set forth ”. ` 

Though the board had no executive powers, its influence in shaping 
executive action was probably greater than is commonly supposed. The 
Plantation ‚Office was a workshop in which was prepared material for 
many important official documents. There were drafted by the board 
or its secretary hundreds of reports and representations to the king in 
Council, the very words of which were generally taken. over bodily into 
the final executive order. There also were drawn up many letters to the 
Secretary of State, the Treasury, the Admiralty, and other departments, 
with suggestions as to what ought to be done. There also were initiated 
a few acts of Parliament, bills for which were sometimes drafted by the 
board itself after long consideration and discussion. And there were re- 
vised, if not originated, not a few proclamations, authorized by the King 
in Council and written in the office of the Secretary of State. Thus we 
can trace back to the Plantation Office, its board, secretary, and legal 
„adviser, the origin of many state papers and a few acts of Parliament. 

As far as these records go to show, the board did not discuss matters 
of policy or consider underlying principles. Its members were mer- 
cantilist in their main points of view and saw no reason to depart from 
a strict application of mercantilist doctrines which were fixed and needed 
no discussion. The duty of the members was to apply these doctrines in 
every matter, large or small, that came before them for consideration and 
report. — 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
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Bering’s Voyages: an Account of the Efforts of the Russians to De- 
termine the Relation of Asia and America. By F. A. GOLDER. 
‘Volume II. Steller’s Journal of the Sea Voyage from Kamchatka 
to America and Return on the Second Expedition, 1741-1742. 
Translated and in part annotated by Leonhard Stejneger. [Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Research Series, no. 2.] (New 
York: the Society. 1925. Pp. xi, 291. With vol. I., $8.00, 
to libraries $7.00.) , 

Tur American Geographical Society by initiating a Research Serfes, 
of which the present volume is the second issue, is conferring upon stu- 
dents a real service. The history of the earlier explorations of our ex- 
treme northwest coast has been treated in numerous volumes in a scattered 
manner, without reference to the fundamental original records. 

These records until lately have been inaccessible to the students of 
the period, but through the enterprise of the society and the painstaking 
industry of Mr. F. A. Golder they are now rescued from the Russian 
archives and made available in the English language. 

The volume under review includes a biographical note on Steller, the 
naturalist and historian of Bering’s voyage to the northwest coast of 
America in 1741-1742, by Golder; a translation of Steller’s Journal of 
the voyage, revised and annotated by Doctor Leonhard Stejneger of the 
United States National Museum, with reproduction of the ancient maps 
and of photographs by Dr. Stejneger taken during his visits to Bering 
Island. A description of the island written by Steller and a letter from 
him to Gmelin about the voyage are included as appendixes, together with 
a very complete bibliography and full index to this and the preceding 
volume which contains a translation of Bering’s log-book of the voyage. 
The editorial work is excellent and worthy of a word of commendation. 

It has long been recognized that Bering’s expedition suffered greatly 
from the commander’s temperamental inability to enforce discipline, to 
which age and infirmity largely contributed. In fact, apart from the 
epoch-making landfall, we are indebted to Steller for almost all the valu- 
able results obtained. The officers of the vessel were indifferently quali- 
fied for their work, apparently devoid of curiosity in regard to the char- 
acteristics of the new found land or its inhabitants, quarrelling among 
themselves, and indisposed to assist in Steller’s investigations. In spite 
of all difficulties the latter succeeded in accumulating a respectable amount 
of valuable material. His account of the winter on’ Bering Island after 
the wreck of their vessel and the death of the commander is intensely © 
interesting. 2x | 

Mr. Golder was extremely fortunate in obtaining the co-operation of 
Dr. Stejneger, whose repeated visits, long stay on Bering ‘Island, and 
exceptional qualifications as a naturalist gave him a unique equipment as 
a commentator on Steller’s record. 
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The fact that not a trace of human occupation previous to the coming 
of the Russian expedition has ever been discovered on the island is a 
convincing indication that the theories of the population of America from 
Asia by way of the Aleutian chain are erroneous. Anyone having experi- 
ence of this tempestuous and foggy sea would naturally be skeptical of 
such a theory, which is based merely on a superficial ipspecHai of the 
map and ignorance of the local conditions. 

The hardships, disappointments, and pitiful end of this enthusiastic 
explorer make us grateful for the publication of his journal in this satis- 
factory and final form. No better monument could be established to his 
memory. | 


Wittiam H. DALL. 


Warren-Adams Letters, being chiefly a Correspondence among John 
Adams, Samuel Adams, and James Warren. Volume II., 1778- 
1814. [Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, vol. 
LXXIII.] (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1925. 
Pp. xxviii, 474. $4.00.) 

Tue first volume of these letters, published in 1917, closed with the 
year 1777; the second volume continues the letters into the last months of 
the life of Mercy Warren, whose death brought to an end the correspond- 
ence among the Warrens and Adamses which had lasted for more than, 
forty years and during the earlier years of the Revolution had been 
especially active. The present volume draws, however, upon a source 
which the first volume did not, and includes the Warren letters found 
among the Samuel Adams Papers in the New York Public Library, those 
belonging to the period of this volume being given their chronological 
place in the volume, while those of earlier dates (thirty-seven in number) 
have been gathered into an appendix. 

There are in all about 270 letters in the volume, of which 84 are from 
the pen of James Warren and 32 from that of Mercy Warren, his wife, 
, while more than 100 of the letters were written to the one or the other. 
Chief writer of those in the latter category is John Adams, from whom 
there are 44 letters scattered through the period, a few of them to Elbridge 
Gerry, while there are 19 from Abigail Adams, all to Mercy Warren. 


Samuel Adams, who figures on the title-page as one of the chief corre- ey 


spondents, drops in this volume to a minor place, having only fifteen 
letters to his credit. . During most of this period he was not so far sepa- . 
rated from Warren as to call for an interchange of letters. 
| The letters of John Adams in the volume form an important addition 
to that statesman’s accessible correspondence, particularly his letters re- 
lating to the peace negotiations. To James Warren he could ‘unbosom 
himself as to few others. Nothing, for instance, could have been franker 
than this from a letter of April 9, 1783: “It is utterly inconceivable how 
Congress have been deceived into such Instructions as they gave us, 
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which without all Controversy would have ruined our Country, if they had 
been obeyed. Those Instructions put some of our essential Interests into 
the Power of the worst Enemy of those Interests.” The letters of Mrs. 
Adams, whether as the wife of a diplomat in Europe or of the President 
of the United States, are excellent examples of keen observation from a 
woman long accustomed to observe and to give voice to her observations. 

Among the other prominent personages who appear in these pages, 
some of them frequently, is Arthur Lee, from whom there are ten letters, 
most of which are in his characteristic manner, pouring out from his 
‘ abundant vials of bitterness caustic denunciation üpon various and 
sundry heads, upon the head of Franklin in particular. 

In this volume, as in the first, the correspondence centres chiefly 
around the hearthstone of the Warrens, and it is the lives, characters, 
and associations of James and Mercy Warren which more than anything 
else stand intimately revealed. Of James Warren one might from these 
letters draw a fairly accurate portrait. But what impresses one especially 
is that this intimate friend and co-worker with the Adamses in the 
Revolutionary movement should presently have fallen out of political 
favor and eventually have drifted apart politically from his old comrade, 
John Adams. He must have spent his later years in deep disappointment. 
But it is the letters of his wife rather than his own that more particularly 
reveal this. Doubtless Warren lacked political adaptation. He evidently 
took himself seriously, although he does not appear to have wholly lacked 
a sense of humor, as for instance, when in one of his many gibes at Han- 
cock he expresses uncertainty whether the aner s latest attack of gout 
is political or natural. 

It is, however, the correspondence of Mercy Warren which, of the 
entire content of the volume, possesses the strongest appeal. Keenly 
interested in the great events enacting about her, she exhibits in her 
earlier letters an unusual, if nevertheless quite feminine dash and vivacity, 
even though her rhetoric may be a bit florid to the modern ear and her 
fondness for classical allusions a bit excessive. But as the years grew 
upon her her style became more sèdate, while her interest in the life about 
her, political events in particular, never slackened, and the fire in her soul 
- burned unceasingly to the very ‘end. 

Here are additional letters in that notable controversy between her and 
John Adams over her History of the American Revolution, wherein that 
redoubtable statesman found much to criticize. Not all of Adams’s 
thunder was, however, hurled directly upon the head of Mrs. Warren, 
In a letter to Gerry (April 17, 1813) he pronounces a practical conclu- 
sion to the whole matter by exclaiming, “ History is not the Province of 
the Ladies”. In a later letter to Gerry (April 26, 1813) he says: “ You 
talk to me at seventy-seven Years of Age of Writing History. If I was 
only thirty, I would not undertake an History of the Revolution in Jess 
than twenty years”; nevertheless he must hasten to set down a few facts 
before it is too late. The controversy between Adams and Mrs. Warren 
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had reached a degree of bitterness, but as the two approached the evening 
of life the reconciliation appears to have been complete, and their ancient 
friendship was revived in an exchange of letters reminiscent of the early 
days of the Revolution in which they had each borne an important part. 
One can without hesitancy agree with the editor, Dr. Worthington C. 
Ford, that this collection of letters is unsurpassed by any single corre- 
spondence of the period in value and richness. 


E. C. B. 


The Agrarian Movement in North Dakota. By PauL R. Fossum, 
Ph.D. [Jobns Hopkins University Studies in Historical, and 
Political Science, series XLIII., no. 1.] (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1925. Pp. 180. $1.50.) i 


Tuis study, scholarly in parts, is marred by special pleading. No 
chance is lost to slur the farmer. He “is always ready ”, we are assured, 
“to reform everybody and every thing but his own business ”—a state- 
ment susceptible perhaps of even wider application, supported here by a 
digression on the farmer’s reprehensible inclination to vote for prohibi- 
tion. Page 13 explains that the grain-buying interests eliminated compe- 
tition “ so that they might enjoy a reasonable [ !] profit on their business ”. 
The story of the refusal of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce to 
‘ permit the Minnesota Farmers’ Exchange to use the membership it had 
bought is wholly partizan and misleading. So, too, of the more vehément 
account of North Dakota’s strange inability to sell her Elevator and Mill 
bonds at a critical moment. The entrance of that state into the milling 
and elevator business is told with lavish use of the epithet “ Socialism”, 
and the adverse Minnesota court decision in a like case is quoted against 
it. But the later and vital decision of the Federal Supreme Court, uphold- 
ing the Dakota enterprises, is glossed over (page 123) with only one inci- 
dental and indefinite reference, absolutely meaningless to a reader not 
already informed. | 

These are random instances. Pages 89-02 cafry a long digression 
leading to the insinuation that George Loftus, a Minnesota leader now 
dead, sought dishonorably to defeat the North Dakota Elevator project 
while pretending to favor it. No scintilla of evidence is cited—merely 
vague inference. No one who knew George Loftus will ever believe the 
charge. It was never more than a rancorous rumor launched during a 
political contest of almost unrivalled ferocity in the vain hope of dis- 
rupting the farmer party. Yet this volume first elaborates the wild 
accusation into a feeble semblance of argument, and then, a little later 
(page 94), refers to it again as though it were a fact undisputed and 
indisputable ! 

Dr. Fossum does see some unreason, at times, in the attitude of busi- 
ness interests toward the League; but always he finds excuse for them. 
The “ mud-slinging tactics” of Mr. Loftus, he tells us, had naturally “ ali- 
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enated” them from any movement with which he was connected. So, 
doubtless, the author was assured by representatives of those interests. 
(Twelve of the thirteen informants to whom he returns thanks in his 
preface rank under that head.) But did his researches never bring him 
in touch with Æsop's wolf, so justly alienated from the lamb that had 
roiled the stream by drinking below him? Dr. Fossum holds it axiomatic 
that .no agrarian organization can be successful “unless it abstains en- 
tirely from politics”. The armed highwayman, he might be reminded, 
is always gratified to have an intended victim advised to leave pistols at 
home. 

When not enlivened by reminiscence of forceful vituperation from old 
columns of the Bismarck Tribune or the Grand Forks Herald, the style of 
the book is thoroughly bad. One thirteen-line sentence (page 59) scatters 
143 words among ten different clauses of all sorts and ranks; and many a 
short sentence is less clear and less grammatical. There is an unusually 
poor index and many excellent plates with quantitative graphs and charts. 


Wrs Mason WEST. 


Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. Von FRIEDRICH SCHÔNEMANN. (Stuttgart, Berlin; 
and Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1924. Pp. 212. 6M.) 


PROFESSOR SCHÔNEMANN had a rare opportunity to do a very enlight- 
ening study. His book, however, by limiting itself to the United States, 
loses something in value. Further, his wide knowledge of the war activi- 
ties of the United States is tinged apparently by the bitterness of one 
who was compelled to listen in silence while his own people were fre- 
quently made the target of unrestrained denunciation. Further, his book 
has a practical purpose. The Germans, in his opinion, wholly unpolitical 
and void of any idea of propaganda, must be shown how necessary propa- 
ganda is, how justifiable it is to proclaim as truth what is truth to you and 
not split hairs about alternate or opposing opinions. Waiving any 
controversy about German skill in propaganda in recent years or the 
activities of the Navy League, one feels like commending to Professor 
Schönemann the many-volumed publications of Moritz Busch or Bis- 
marck with their revelations of the chancellor’s relations with the press. 
Indifference to other nations’ views and opinions is a doctrine of as 
doubtful value to post-war Germany as it is to post-war America. And 
two things trouble the author so insistently that he sees them at every 
turn. The first is England. It is apparently an unfair advantage in the 
war of propaganda that we read English literature and speak a language 
that we (except H. L. Mencken, much quoted by Professor Schénemann) 
call English, We read the Bible and Shakespeare in English and vener- 
ate the Magna Carta. England and her ruling classes control our civiliza- 
tion ‘and culture. Northcliffe dominates our press and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is a great piece of British propaganda. In all fairness, a 
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former resident of a suburb of Boston ought to have noted some excep- 
tions to this all-embracing English dominance.even if he did not consider 
the sensibilities of William Randolph Hearst and the Sears-Roebuck 
Company. But eighty pages later he emancipates us from England by 
declaring that any opinion that we are a dependency of England in an 
economic or political or cultural sense is false. | 
The other béte.notr of Professor Schönemann is the Committee on 
Public Information. Like King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s manuscript, 
it intrudes itself into ‘every chapter of the book and is given one all to 
itself in conclusion. The American Defense Society and the National 
Security League he disposes of chiefly by -quoting Mr. Creels sharp ` 
criticisms of their methods and purposes. The author, although naturally 
unhappy about any presentation of Germany from the American point of 
view, seems most aroused by the success of the Committee’s work. Al- 
though he questions some of the statements in Mr. Creel’s book How 
We Advertised America on the cost of German propaganda, he does not 
get beyond exclamation-points and harsh adjectives in refutation. He 
evidently thinks President Wilson’s notes to Germany represent over a 
year of propaganda in preparation for the organized work of the Com- 
mittee—a truly German interpretation of the famous notes and-of the 
rather haphazard way in which the Committee developed its functions. 
The author’s basic thesis is that no nation can ‘successfully make propa- 
ganda in its be$t sense that is not optimistic about its future. The United 
States is pre-erhinently the land of optimism. It is therefore the land 
where propaganda succeeds. In successive chapters the author discusses 
schools, church, press, women, movies, and the many social, business, and 
political clubs and societies in the United States. There is in these chap- 
ters a good deal of information and some very keen comment. Parallels 
are constantly drawn with Germany, but the lessons both for Germany 
.and for America will probably fail in their work because of the querulous 
and unsympathetic tone in which both nations are treated. Optimism is 
perhaps too much to,expect of Professor Schönemann in the circum- 
stances, but he himself has laid it down as the essential for successful 
propaganda and in this book he should not forget that he was a propa- 
gandist for a new type of political thinking in Germany. If he fails he 


should be the first to know why. Gor Skaon Torp 


The Quebec Act: a Study in Statesmanship. By R. Coupianpn, Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press ; New York: Oxford University Press. 
1925. Pp. ili, 224. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue purpose of this volume is to explain how it happened that 
the Colony of Quebec, then recently acquired by conquest, refused to 
join the southern colonies in revolt against Britain. The secret of 
Canada’s attachment to the Empire is found in the wise and generous 
statesmanship of Guy Carleton as manifested in the Quebec Act. 
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The author surveys the more important features of the administration 
of General Murray, directing particular attention to his conciliatory atti- 
tude towards the new French subjects. A tendency is detected to over- 
estimate the racial factor as a cause of dissension in the colony in the 
years immediately following the conquest. Within the British community 
there were as ardent disputes as between English and French. Murray’s 
local unpopularity was caused quite as much by his regulation of com- 
merce and by his granting of trade concessions to a particular English 
group as by his friendliness with the French, though naturally the latter 
allegation received greater publicity because of its appeal to national 
sentiments and prejudices. 

As Professor Coupland very properly indicates, Carleton was one of 
the first to realize the significance of the rumbling in the southern colonies 
and determined that Canada should remain faithful to Britain. Because 
of climatic conditions, he estimated quite incorrectly, Englishmen would 
not permanently ‘settle in the St. Lawrence valley. The few English 
traders in the colony he regarded as wholly undesirable, forgetful of the 
fact that many of them had rendered excellent service in the provisioning 
of the British armies in the conflict with France. The promotion of 
. their commercial interests did not appeal to him as either necessary or 
prudent. On the other hand, the French Canadians, a thoroughly docile 
people, as he erroneously conceived them, must, barring a catastrophe, 
remain the dominant race in Canada. Hence, he argued, Canada could 
be held by granting the demands of the French Canadians. | 

In the interpretation of their demands, however, Carleton was su- 
premely mistaken. He saw the French Canadian through the glasses of 
the seigneur and the priest. Carleton failed to realize that the new-world 
movement aiming at political and intellectual emancipation was not con- 
fined to the English colonies and that even before the conquest there was 
a significant restiveness among the French Canadians which, with a change 
of masters, threatened to break asunder all traditional restraints. There 
were those, more, one suspects, than the author is inclined to admit, who 
refused to pay tithes to the priest or his accustomed dues to the seigneur. 
Carleton, in the Quebec Act, accomplished the virtual establishment of the 
Church, by which the habitant was compelled to pay tithes, and the in- 
troduction of the old French civil law, which revived certain burdensome 
features of the seigniorial system which had begun to disappear. Con- 
trary to the advice of his chief justice and his attorney general, and in 
response to no popular demand, he replaced English commercial law by 
the French law, thus creating intolerable conditions for the English com- 
mercial interests. Is it then surprising that more French Canadians 
served with the American than with the British forces or that Montreal, 
the commercial centre, surrendered to the invaders without resistance? 
Abundant evidence of Carleton’s errors of judgment is contained in this 
volume, but the author seemingly shrinks from the conclusions to which 
it clearly points. Carleton’s policy did not conciliate the habitant; it did 
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alienate the commercial interests, and by delivering Montreal to the in- 
vaders seriously imperilled British supremacy in Canada. Canada was 
not saved by the Quebec Act but in spite of it. 

j D. McArTHUR. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1920. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925, pp. 335.) This 
volume gives in detail the proceedings of the Association during the year 
1920, including the report of its annual meeting at-Washington in De- 
cember of that year, the proceedings of the sixteenth annual conference 
of historical societies, mainly occupied with consideration of the compila- 
tion of. war records by state organizations, and the proceedings of a 
conference on economic history held during the course of the annual 
meeting. This material is followed, in the second half of the volume, 
by full or abbreviated texts of some fourteen papers read at the annual 
meeting, among which we may especially mention those of Professor 
Rostovtzeff on the Origin of the Russian State on the Dnieper, of Pro- 
fessor Dutcher on the Enlightened Despotism, of Professor Clive Day on 
Capitalistic and Socialistic Tendencies in the Puritan Colonies, of Pro- 
fessor L. M. Sears on Philadelphia and the Embargo of 1808, and of 
Professor Rodney C. True on the Early Development of Agricultural 
Societies in the United States. 


"Movements in European History. By D. H. Lawrence. (London 
and New York, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. xiii, 354, maps, 8s.) 
The book presents a topical treatment of some phases of European his- 
tory. Sometimes a chapter deals with a movement, sometimes with part 
of a movement, and sometimes with a movement and some other things. 
Some very important European movements are not touched. The chapter 
on Christianity sketches the progress of Christianity and of the papacy 
to about 500. The chapter on the Crusades treats of the underlying con- 
ditions of the crusading movement, develops the first crusade in some de- 
tail, and touches the later crusades lightly. The chapter on the Reforma- 
tion traces the Lutheran movement in Germany to about 1535. The 
chapter on Prussia deals with several things. The evolution of Prussia 
in its territorial, militaristic, economic, and political aspects is well done. 
In this same chapter, incidental to an account of Frederick the Great 
comes a general treatment of the system of eighteenth-century benevolent 
despotism, and incidental to the German War of liberation eomes the only 
account of the Napoleonic régime. There are good chapters on German 
and on Italian unification, but the wider movement for national unity as 
it affected Greeks, Serbs, Poles, Belgians, and in fact all Europeans is 
not handled. There are no chapters on the rise of medieval towns, on 
the commercial revolution, on the Industrial Revolution on the Continent,- 
on the struggle for political liberty for the individual, or on the advance 
of democracy. The account is not concerned with Russia, Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, or the Balkans. 
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The style is well adapted to the task. The interest of the reader is 
during a large part of the time swept along as if by the surge of the 
movement described. However, occasionally, in the effort to make a 
complex thing seem simple or a theory impressive, words and statements 
are used that should have been qualified. There are fierce men, fierce 
castles, and fierce little steeds. At one time man had been exterminated 
in Gaul. Charlemagne was a.learned man. Only bishops and clergy 
kept their souls clear and their minds strong. The one characteristic of 
the Romans was their capacity to co-operate, that of the Germans their 
separatistic instincts for individual liberty. The two could never mix 
(p. 51), yet they do mix (p. 68). When the capital was moved to 
Constantinople the real light of culture was removed and left Western 
Europe to face the Dark Ages. Christianity alone kept hope alive. 

The book will be useful in high schools for collateral reading on the 
topics treated. 

A. L. KOHLMEIER. 


A Study of War. By Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O. (Boston and New York, Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany, [1925], pp. ix, 214, $3.50.) The purpose of the author is to deduce 
a theory of war which will reconcile the political and military points of 
view in the conduct of great operations. 

In every war the question at issue is of some real or imaginary right 
upon whiċh the security and interests of each nation are thought to depend. 
Hence security may be said, in general terms, to be the political object of 
the war. To statesmen and military men alike the war presents a military 
problem. In the solution of this problem the military aim of each side is 
to destroy in battle, or to dishearten and weaken, the opposing armed 
force, including its directing will, while sparing its own. 

It is not always possible to destroy ihe enemy armed force in battle. 
In the event that it is not it may still be possible to neutralize it by 
threatening battle, or postponing battle, or evading battle until more favor- 
able conditions prevail. To destroy or to neutralize the enemy armed 
force is designated by the author as the Military Aim. | 

Wars are prolonged by the errors of statesmen and military and naval 
men who think in terms of the political object and overlook what should 
be the primary military aim, by which alone the political object may be 
secured. At the opening of war and when new situations arise, the 
national or political object is often placed at the forefront, with the re- 
sult that the military aim is imperilled, and the last thing thought of is 
success in battle. It cannot be expected that the majority of men, 
whether lay or professional, will ever understand that in war security is 
dependent upon destroying or neutralizing the enemy armed force. The 
military aim, battle, and the political object, security, are confused to- 
gether and the lay mind concentrates on the thing to be defended. Hence, 
the tendency to await attack and to multiply defenses in every conceiv- 
able direction. 
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One of the author’s illustrations will make this clear. When Bona- 
parte was preparing for his Egyptian expedition, the British Admiralty 
sent long letters to the Earl of St. Vincent, commanding on the Spanish 
coast, enumerating the places to be defended and the political responsibili- 
ties of the British navy. The old admiral responded by sending young 
Horatio Nelson into the Mediterranean with thirteen ships with direc- 
tions “to take, sink, burn, or destroy” the French expedition. These 
were the orders under which Nelson was acting when he gained his great _ 
victory in the Battle of the Nile. Nothing was said about protecting 
‘Naples or the political responsibilities of the British navy. If war 
cabinets could have a St. Vincent to reconcile the political object and the 
military aim, and a Nelson to pursue the military aim, there would be no 
occasion for the present work. It cannot be too often stated that the 
primary military aim of the army and the navy is to destroy or neutralize 
the enemy armed force in battle in order to attain the political object, 
security. , 

' £ S. C. VESTAL. 


Piracy in the Ancient World: an Essay in Mediterranean History. 
By Henry A. Ormerod, Professor of Greek in the University of Leeds. 
(Liverpool, University Press; London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1924, pp. 
` 286, Ios. 6d.) Professor Ormerod’s history of ancient piracy begins 
appropriately with a series of anecdotes from seventeenth-century buc- 
caneering in which the English, Turks, Spaniards, and Moors vie in illus- 
trating the human frailties that are wont to create sea-rovers. He ends 
equally picturesquely with a few pages on the pirates in ancient fiction. 
The rest of the book is a review of the obscure trivialities of irregular’ 
warfare carried on beyond the horizon of ruling empires. One sees how 
in the early days the adventuring trader falls into the temptation of mak- 
ing quick gains when out of reach of laws. It was only when the 
Athenians—who had to depend upon maritime trade for a livelihood— 
found means to safeguard their sea-routes that regularity of conduct 
became as much a necessity on sea as on land, and in consequence a more 
respectable moral code spread over the Aegean Sea. When Athens fell- 
_and it was found that her successor, Sparta, concerned herself little about 
trade and safe ‘waters, the sea-rover came back. For brief periods the 
Ptolemies and the Rhodians took ‘up the task of policing in as far as the 
profits of trade seemed commensurate with the cost. To that extent 
maritime morals were proportioned to some one’s interests. | 
‘The second century was perhaps the most profitable period for piracy. 
Then the Ptolemaic dynasty had become futile, the fleet of Antiochus, 
which he had misused against his neighbors, had been destroyed by Rome, 
and Rhodes had lost much of her commerce to the traders who gathered 
at the free port of Delos. So the guard-ships disappeared, while Rome 
established none in their place, since she cared not a fig for trade and 
traders. The buccaneers came back in swarms, and near the end of the 
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century found a good patron in Mithradates, who found it cheaper to hire 
pirates than to build a fleet of his own. In 103 B.C. the Roman knights 
who gathered the produce-stipend in Asia found their routes threatened 
and so brought pressure upon the Senate to clear the seas. Antonius 
accomplished the task quickly, and the Senate made a province of Cilicia 
which was the home of the more successful raiders. But when Rome, 
engaged in the social and first civil wars, had to draw in her guards, 
Mithradates again lured the pirates out. In 67, Pompey was ordered, by 
a bill which the knights forced through- the assembly, to complete the un- 
finished task. From that time till the Empire began to fall Rome’s 
permanent fleet kept the Mediterranean safe. But that Roman policy 
was on the whole guided by military rather than by commercial interests 
is proved by the fact that on the Red Sea, where her officials had no oc- 
casion to sail, the Arabic pirates still enjoyed open seas. 

In an appendix, p. 242, Professor Ormerod neatly sums up his argu- 
ments against the strange contention of Cuq that the inscription on the 
Delphic base is a copy of the Gabinian Law of 67 B.C. As for the rest, 
the book has little that is new or of importance. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


An Introduction to Church History: a Book for Beginners. By the 
Reverend Peter Guilday, Ph.D., Professor of Church History in the 
Catholic University of America. (St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company, 
1925, pp. vii, 350, $2.00.) Dr. Guilday as professor of church history in 
the Catholic University of America is accustomed to give an advanced 
course in church history which covers three years. To assist students 
not able to take the work of the first year with him he has prepared this 
book. It is not a church history, but an introduction to historical study. 
Even the hastiest glance reveals the fact that the author is well acquainted 
with the leading discussions of his subject, for though Bernheim is con- 
stantly in his mind, he has availed himself of the works of many, whether : 
or not ecclesiastical confréres. He places himself along with Stubbs, 
Collins, George, Delehaye, Freeman, Langlois, Vincent, and others of the 
same good company. The author is a consistent Roman Catholic and 
never lets the reader forget that fact. At the same time he is a man of 
true historical spirit with a keen eye for fearless criticism. One might 
have much to say as to the correctness of a sketch of the interpretation 
of history (chap. II., pp. 48-94), and it might at first seem a rhapsody 
rather than a scientific discussion. A chapter entitled “The Mission of 
the Catholic Historian ” (chap. VI.) the author delivered as a presidential 
address in 1924 before the American Catholic Historical Association. 
It seems truculent and out of place in a work of scientific spirit. It de- 
tracts from the general usefulness of the book, although it may help to 
introduce the book to favorable attention in some quarters. But apart 
from these two chapters, the book is well written and contains the es- 
sential information. Coming whence it does, the work with its fearless- 
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ness and frankness will be a stimulus and help to many students. It 
shows, for example, that criticism of a fulsome piece of hagiography is 
not an attack upon the reputation of a saint, but upon a document written 
by an incompetent person. There is much more of the same sort of 
sound common-sense and useful historical suggestions. The writer makes 
it perfectly clear that there is no sense in trying to gloss over discreditable 
episodes, persons, and even whole periods in the long life of the Church, 
though one is a little reminded by the zeal of the writer in this matter of 
the conversion of the Jew as told by Boccaccio. In short, the book 
makes it clear that one can be thoroughly abreast of the latest historical 
methods, apply them without reserve, and be loyal to one’s church, and 
that the sentiment that the “ appeal to history is treason ” does not spring 
of faith. One ventures to suggest that these lessons are valuable also 
to others than the members of the communion to which Dr. Guilday 
belongs and for which he has rendered excellent service in this convenient 


book. 
Jos. CULLEN AYER. 


The Story of the Church: an Outline of tts History from the End of 
the First to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Charles M. Jacobs, 
Professor of Church History in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. (Philadelphia, United Lutheran Publication House, 1925, 
pp. 418, $2.00.) This book has the limitations of any attempt to com- 
press the history of eighteen centuries into four hundred pages. It is 
doubtful whether the layman gets more than a hazy impression of the 
whole from such a sketch, and it offers to the scholar nothing except a 
plan of treatment. Yet there is a certain value in a balanced narrative 
which emphasizes essentials, and in a genetic interpretation of the whole 
subject. The book by Professor Jacobs deserves commendation in these 
respects. The continuity of the story is kept prominent, especially in 
the diffused history of the post-Reformation period; the significant facts 
in each period are thrown into relief and grouped helpfully. Here and 
there are particularly well-phrased sentences, as on page 155, “The 
Church was no longer a supernational institution under a head who was 
the superior of all kings, but a federation of national churches, each of 
which was ruled in some degree by its own temporal government ”. 

The book might serve well as an introductory guide for study groups, 
voluntarily undertaking to broaden their information. Others than Lu- 
therans would wish that the author had given somewhat less space to the 
Lutheran revolt and more to the phases of the Reformation in the other 
countries that also were vitally affected. Particularly does it seem as if 
most of the story of Scandinavia could have been omitted to advantage, 
and more than a single chapter, allotted to church history in America. 
It is easy to overlook the significance of the rapid growth of free churches 
on. this continent, their achievements in liberty and democracy, and such 
prominent interests as missions and education. No story of the Church, 
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however brief, is complete without more than mere mention of a few 
characteristics of the American churches. 

The writing of this book, like most church histories, is still of the 
conventional sort. The “new history” has not made a deep impression 
upon most of the authorities. The whole subject needs revision in method 
of treatment, more consideration of such factors as geographical and so- 
cial environment, secular thought, and group psychology. It is time for 
a shifting of emphasis, for a recognition of the complexity of factors 
that belong to any period, achieved however without losing sight of re- 
ligion as the controlling factor. Perhaps a fresh attempt which would 
modernize the treatment of the history of religion, so widely misunder- 
stood, would attract the attention that the subject deserves but so grudg- 
ingly receives from the general historian. 

Henry K. Rowe. 


A Students Manual of English Constitutional History. By Dudley 
Julius Medley, Professor of History in the University of Glasgow. 
Sixth edition. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1925, pp. xxiv, 688, 21s.) The 
new edition contains extensive changes. In the introduction the de- 
scription of the characteristics of the English constitution benefits by 
consideration of Lowell’s views, and the discussion of the theories of 
origin is also reorganized to advantage. In the second chapter Lieber- 
mann, Adams, Baldwin, Tout, Pollard, Turner, and others have been 
drawn upon to produce a story of witan, Norman curia regis, king’s 
council, cabinet, household, and administration which is almost entirely 
new. In chapter III. the jurisdiction of the House of Lords receives the 
light of recent research and the early history of the House of Commons 
is rewritten under the guidance chiefly of Pasquet and Pollard. In 
chapter VI. “the contest for sovereign power ” previous to the Stuarts is 
recast. Elsewhere there are numerous alterations of detail. These are 
the result partly of recent investigations and partly of actual changes 
made in the constitution since 1913. The revision is not complete. Some 
important researches, such as Mcliwain’s, seem to have escaped the 
author’s attention, and some that he cites have not been utilized fully. 
But the greater part of the most important discoveries made in the field 
since the date of the fifth edition yield material for the sixth, and the 
usefulness of this standard manual is increased accordingly. 


W. E. Lun. 


Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica: Vitae adhuc Ineditae Sanc- 
torum Mac Creiche Naile Cranat. Ad Fidem Codicum Manu Scriptorum 
recognovit Prolegomenis Notis Indicibus instruxit Carolus Plummer, apud 
Dunelmenses in Sacra Theologia, apud Dublinienses in Litteris Honoris 
Causa Doctor. [Subsidia Hagiographica, 15.] (Brussels, Société des 
Bollandistes, 1925, pp. 288.) The present volume may be regarded as an 
addendum to the two masterly collections which appeared under the same 
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editorship at Oxford in 1910 and 1922, viz., Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
two volumes, consisting of lives written in Latin, and Bethada Náem 
nErenn, two volumes, consisting of lives written in Irish. To the latter 
class belong the three lives, of MacCreiche, Naile, and Cranat, contained 
in these miscellanies. 

Their literary value is of the slightest: they are dull, monotonous, 
dry, and dreary, and: the translation, which keeps close to the Irish, is 
consequently, both as a work of edification and as literature, no more in- 
teresting than the original. Their importance, which is great, consists - 
in the many precise indications they furnish of the social life and manners 
of the medieval Irish and in their contribution to hagiological folk-lore. 
The pagan element, as in most Irish works of the kind, is strong, and 
here and there one comes across reminiscences of the Irish epic. The 
most interesting incident narrated occurs in the Life of Saint Cranat 
(pp. 160-166), who, we are told, in order to avoid matrimony, gouged out 
her eyes and her sight was miraculously restored to her. To the parallel 
instances of the “ Sacrifice of the Eyes”, cited on page 158, may be added 
those from the Päli, translated by E. W. Burlingame, in chapter XVI. of 
his Buddhist Parables (New Haven, 1922). 

The book, like all of the editor’s work, shows careful editing, and the 
correctness of the Irish text, the exactness of the translation, and the 
abundance of notes leave little to be desired. Yet a few remarks of a 
grammatical nature, such as on the presence of an infixed pronoun in 
rod ainic and rom ainic (page 14) and on unusual expressions, such as 
psalm-ghabhatil a psalm, ibid., might well have been added. 

Butit is with the “ Tentative Catalogue of Irish Hagiology ” which 
occupies nearly one-half of the book, that the learned editor has rendered 
inestimable services to more than one branch of historical science. The 
catalogue includes both published and inedited' lives and gives some idea 
of the immense amount of Irish material still existing only in manu- 
script. Instead of dividing the lives into six sections, however, the list 
would be much easier for purposes of reference if all the lives, whether 
in Latin or in Irish and whether of Irish or of non-Irish saints, were 
arranged alphabetically in one list under the names of the saints. The 
same remark applies to the three indexes of places and persons. 

Josera Dunn. 


La Provence au Moyen Age: Histoire Politique, l'Église, les Institu- 
tions, III2-1481. Par V.-L. Bourrilly, Professeur à la Faculté des 
Lettres d’Aix, et Raoul Busquet, Archiviste en Chef des Bouches-du- 
Rhône. (Marseilles, Barlatier; Paris, Edouard Champion, 1924, pp. 
464, 40 f.) This is a difficult book to review and appraise fairly. It is 
published without preface or introduction or other explanation, except 
for the following brief line which appears on the title-page: “Extrait 
du Tome Il. des Bouches-du-Rhone, Encyclopédie Départementale.” 
This, it appears, is a departmental encyclopedia in course of publication 
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by a Marseilles firm, in sixteen volumes, of which about half have al- 
ready appeared, covering the modern history of the department, its physi- 
cal geography, its population, its intellectual life, its biography, and its 
commerce. Evidently La Provence au Moyen Age is a separate publica- 
tion of a part of volume II. of this departmental encyclopedia, and this 
fact must account for its plan and limitations. There is no attempt at a 
comprehensive treatment of the whole subject even for the period be- 
tween the dates named in the title; but within the accepted limitations the 
treatment is both thoroughgoing and scholarly. Beginning abruptly with 
the accession of the house of Barcelona, the first seven chapters comprise 
a compact narrative of the political history of Provence until it passed by 
the will of Charles of Maine under the direct rule of the King of France. 
These are followed by two chapters of a much more summary character, 
which describe the vicissitudes of the Provengal church from the Gre- 
gorian reform movement through the age of the Great Schism and the 
Councils. These in turn are followed by seven substantial chapters, 
dealing systematically with successive periods in the development of in- 
stitutions. It is here that the authors are at their best, and these chap- 
ters constitute the most valuable part of the book. The last chapter con- 
tains a summary (and, as the authors are careful to say, “ provisional ”) 
but very interesting and informative description of the economic life of 
the country, of the conduct of agriculture, industry, and commerce. Al- 
most no attention is paid to social history, strictly so called. This was to 
be expected in view of the fact that another volume of the series is en- 
titled La Population; but it does not appear why a section should be de- 
voted to commerce, in view of the fact that another whole volume in the 
series is given over to that subject. 

This is a volume which ought to be most often used as a work of 
reference; and yet it contains no index and no formal bibliography, though 
there is a full table of contents, and much bibliographical information is 
packed into its copious foot-notes. The work is unadorned by striking 
features of style, and is far from easy reading. In appearance it is a 
masterpiece of typography, though it contains a number of typographical 
errors. 

The foregoing criticisms are not intended to depreciate the high qual- 
ity of much of the work which this volume contains. The authors are 
competent scholars who have based their work upon the primary ma- 
terials, especially upon unpublished documents in the archives, and they 
have written with a fulness of knowledge which no one before them 
possessed. 


Travaux de la Semaine d'Histoire du Droit Normand tenue à Jersey 
du 24 au 27 Mai 1923, avec le Concours de la Société des Gens de Droit 
de Jersey, de la Société Jersiaise, et de la Société d'Histoire du Droit 
Normand, sous la Présidence de Sir W. Venables Vernon, Bailli de 
Jersey, et de M. E. Pilon, Doyen de la Faculté de Droit de Caen. (Caen, 
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A. Olivier, 1925, pp. xiv, 418.) For some years past the Law Faculty 
of the University ‘of Caen has organized an annual conference on the 
history of Norman law, attended by a goodly number of lawyers’ and his- ` 
torians. Part- of the week’s session is devoted to a systematic explana- 
tion of some phase of early Norman law, the remainder to various his- 
torical papers. In 1923 the conference was most appropriately held at 
Jersey, where more of Norman law survives than in Normandy itself. 
For the Channel Islands were untouched by the Statute of Tenures of 
1660; the king still receives personal homage from his military tenants; 
and the student of medieval institutions may still find here knights’ fees 
and serjeanties, feudal courts and boon days and other vestiges of the 
feudal age. Several of these survivals are illustrated in the present vol- 
ume. There are also some specifically Norman studies on topics such as 
the right of patronage and the origin of the assize strum. The most 
considerable portion is a systematic discussion of the protection of family 
property in the Norman coutume by MM. Astoul, Bidrey, and Génestal. 
The essays are of unequal value, but the level is high and some utilize 
unpublished sources, so that the volume as a whole deserves the attention 
of Anglo-American students. The whole enterprise reflects credit on the 
French school of legal history, and particularly upon that active investi- 
. gator of Norman law, Monsieur R. Génestal. 


C. H. H. 


La Música Andalusa Medieval. A third fascicle has now appeared 
of Professor Julian Ribera’s study of the development of popular music 
in medieval Europe, La Música Andaluza Medieval (Madrid, Maestre, . 
1925, pp. 64 of text, 68 of music). In it he passes from the troubadours 
and the trouvéres to the minnesingers and applies his discoveries and 
methods of interpretation to ninety songs from the Jena Liederhandschrift, 
` twenty-five of which are harmonized. This hypothesis means that a 
direct connection can be traced from the music of ancient Greece to . 
medieval German music through Byzantium, Persia, the Muslim civiliza- 
tion, and, especially, the Moors in southern Spain. This is part, as Pro- 
fessor Ribera points out in a most interesting and humorous introduction, 
of a broad proof on which for many years he and Professor Asin have 
been engaged, of a deep-going and wide influence of the civilization of 
Islam on medieval Christendom, and this thesis is now accepted by nearly 
all Orientalists as proven. The difficulty still lies in persuading Euro- 
pean medievalists. 


‘The Reformation in Poland: some Social and Economic Aspects. By 
Paul Fox, Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and’ 
Political Science, series XLII., no. 4.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1924, pp. 153, $1.50.) The present work does not profess to give a his- 
tory of the Polish Reformation, but simply to emphasize some social and 
economic aspects of it. Leaving religious factors quite out of’account, 
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it maintains the thesis that the revolt from Rome in Poland was at bottom 
an economic and social struggle of the nobles against the clergy. The 
work is based chiefly on writings of Polish scholars since 1850, which are 
extensively cited; but it betrays no acquaintance with such a prime source- 
book as Lubieniecius’s Historia Reformationis Polonicae, rior of the 
works of such German or French scholars as Berga, Koniecki, Krause, 
and Wotschke. With considerable repetition, and a certain confusion of 
material, raising the question how fully he has mastered his subject, the 
author brings forward a good deal in support of his contention. He 
ignores, however, the significant fact that many of both laity and clergy 
had, quite independently of economic causes, seriously revolted against 
the teachings, practices, and moral corruption current in the Church, and 
this in many cases where there was economically and socially little to 
gain and much to lose by changes of allegiance, and that this revolt still 
persisted after the tide of advantage was all against the Reformers. It 
may still be doubted, therefore, whether more may justly be said than 
that social and economic factors supplied an additional incentive and a 
welcome and powerful support to a movement which had its springs else- 
where, and even when most affected by the factors named was at its 
heart moral and spiritual. The author has, however, done a useful serv- 
-ice in marshalling and emphasizing the economic and social factors in the 
movement, and in thus paving the way to a fuller recognition of their 
influence, 

The work is marred by a few minor defects. Slips in unfamiliar 
Polish orthography need not be mentioned, though geographical names 
are not consistently given in their proper form (Cracow, Posen, Gnesen). 
It was Catharine wife of Melchior Weygel (not C. Zalaszowska, her 
maiden name, p. 33) that was burned at Kraków in 1539. Francesco 
Stancaro (rather than Stankar, p. 43, etc.) was heretical on the Atone- 
ment rather than on the Trinity. The date of the Racovian Catechism 
(p. 73) was 1605 rather than 1575, and it was not the work of Czechowicz 
(sic). The correct forms of the following names (pp. 73, 81 f., 101, etc.) 
are Lelio and Fausto Sozzini (not Socino) unless one prefers a Latin 
form, Gregory Paulus (not Pauli as often given), Gentile (rather than 
Gentilis}, Schmalz (not Smalz), Tarnów (not Tarnov). 


EARL Morse WILBUR. 


Studies in English Commerce and Exploration in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth. I. England and Turkey: the Rise of Diplomatic and Commercial 
Relations, by Albert Lindsay Rowland. IL The English Search for a 
Northwest Passage in the Time of Queen Elisabeth, by George Born 
Manhart. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1924, pp. 
xviii, 189; v, 179, $2.50.) These two doctorate theses have many common 
points of interest and suggest the same general criticisms. They are both 
valuable in providing in convenient form chapters on certain aspects of 
Elizabethan history. Mr. Rowland’s is the more interesting study, as he 
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succeeds in giving a good synthetic view of the neglected history of the 
Turkey Company and of Anglo-Turkish relations in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. His work is conscientious and painstaking and will be useful not 
only to economic historians but to students of Elizabethan foreign policy 
in which Turkey was a makeweight against Spain, and to students of 
British policy in later centuries. Mr. Manhart’s thesis gathers up the 
well-known but broken story of the English sixteenth-century search for 
a northwest passage. 

Neither thesis can be wholly called a contribution to knowledge. Mr. 
Rowland draws heavily from Hakluyt, the Domestic, Venetian, and 
Turkish State Papers, the Lansdowne and Cecil manuscripts—material 
with which every student of Tudor history is familiar, On the other 
hand, he has widened his sources from less well-known collections. The 
same criticism applies on the whole to Mr. Manhart. Indeed, we found 
nothing in his pages at all unfamiliar, except a belief which we do not 
share in Stefansson’s exploded theory that “men from temperate zones 
can comfortably spend a winter in the far north” (p. 157). The ma- 
terial which Mr. Manhart uses in well known and the greater part of it is 
already in print. ` . 

Both theses seem to suggest that they are rather meant to be contribu- 
tions to scholarship. We can hardly think that they are successful. 
There are no new interpretations, no important difficulties approached 
and solved. There is no preface to either giving any explanations of 
why or how or where the work was done. We are somewhat at sea, and 
we only know that the theses represent demands from the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania: ‘Each thesis leaves the im- 
pression of a tour de force. Mr. Rowland’s is inconceivably dull, with 
long interminable quotations from Hakluyt. Mr. Manhart writes much 
better, but he too appears at times to toil wearily at his oar. The books 
will be useful as convenient works of reference. The indexes are fairly 
adequate and the bibliographies are honest in that each writer has made 
use of the material referred to in them, and has scorned to compile a list 
of authorities from some library catalogue—o st sic omnes! We presume 
the spellings with which we are unfamiliar are the latest product of 
scientific English. We are content, in our ignorance, to accept them as 
such. : 
W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


British Diplomatic Instructions, 1680-1780. Vol. IL, France, 1689- 
1721. Edited for the Royal Historical Society, by L. G. Wickham Legg, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. (London, the Society, 1925, 
pp. xxxviii, 212.) The first volume of this valuable series, that for Swe- 
den, 1689-1727, was reviewed in these pages three years ago (XXVIII. 
355). The more important relations with France receive great illustra- 
tion from the present volume and from Mr. Legg’s extended introduction. 
The warning is repeated that the formal instructions to the British am- 
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bassadors and envoys in foreign capitals in that period have nothing like 
the importance which attached to the elaborate instructions issued to their 
agents by the French court. The instructions, strictly so called, were 
conventional forms; the substance of these volumes is the despatches of 
the Secretaries of State to ambassadors to France or to the Congress of 
Utrecht. Material elsewhere printed is in general omitted. That which 
is here presented is derived from the Public Record Office. To save 
space, correspondence illustrating the progress of negotiations over 
colonial questions, which would be especially interesting to American 
students, has mostly been omitted; but one brief instruction toward the 
commercial treaty of 1713 and those given in 1719 to Daniel Pulteney 
and Martin Bladen as commissaries to arrange boundaries under the 
Utrecht Treaty are given in an appendix. The editing includes excellent 
introductory accounts of each ambassador or envoy. 


La France Économique et Sociale au XVIII’ Siècle. Par Henri Sée, 
Professeur à l’Université de Rennes. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1925, pp. 
193, 6 fr.) This brief but admirable summary of the results of the more 
recent studies upon eighteenth-century France, written by a scholar who 
has been a notable contributor to them, deserves a place near Professor 
Marion’s Dictionnaire des Institutions de la France au XVIIe et XVIIIe 
Siècle, which has already become an indispensable book of reference. As 
the title suggests, the author examines conditions under the old régime 
with economic phenomena for his guide in analysis and classification. 
He believes it more rational to study the population of France as affected 
by different forms of- property, rural, urban, industrial, and commercial, 
than as classified by mere juridical status; pointing out, for example, the 
many distinct groups within the single class of the third estate. He 
does not ignore the familiar classification, but looks at it from the 
economic point of view. Accordingly, he begins with landed property 
and immediately afterwards deals with the peasants and agriculture. 
Then follow the clergy and the nobles, who possess pre-eminent rights 
over rural property. He studies a group like the judges, although they 
have no special relation to landed property, and passes on to the trades 
and commerce. Here he notes the small beginnings of capitalistic pro- 
duction discernible before the Revolution. In dealing with the peasants 
he makes the interesting remark that the persistence of the seigniorial 
régime may have contributed to the consolidation of peasant property 
which had gradually established itself under the cover of villein tenures. 
The fact that the peasants continued to pay a cens did not make them 
any the less proprietors. His estimate of the number of serfs still re- 
maining is high, about a million, while Professor Marion gives the much 
smaller figure of 140,000. Both agree that it was matnmorte réelle, 
rather than personal servitude, which lingered in the eighteenth century. 
Professor Sée feels sure that there was a reaction toward greater in- 
sistence upon seigniorial rights and dues, of which Professor Aulard not 
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` long ago expressed some doubt, backed by considerable evidence. He also 
thinks that while the middle class in the cahiers complained chiefly of the 
tax exemptions of the privileged orders, the peasants made the seigniorial 
régime their principal grievance. This may be true of the Breton peas- 
ants, and as editor of the cahiers of the seneschalship of Rennes Pro- 
fessor Sée-would be especially conscious of their attitude, but the reader 
of the parish cahiers of other districts is often struck by the relatively 
small amount of space given to feudal burdens and by the moderation of 
many of the petitions that are included. ; 
Henry E. Bourne. . 


Histoire de l’Idée Laïque en France au XIXe Siècle. Par Georges 
Weill, Professeur à l'Université de Caen. (Paris, Alcan, 1925, pp. 376, 
25 fr.) The title of this book does not indicate with exactness the sub- 
ject with which it actually deals. The author is aware of this, and says 
in his preface: “ L'idée laïque renferme une conception philosophique sur 
l'indépendance et la capacité de la raison humaine, et une conception 
politique sur les droits de l’État et des citoyens vis à vis des Églises. 
Quoi qu’il soit impossible de les séparer, c'est la seconde conception 
surtout que j’ai cherché à mettre en lumière.” It would have been more 
accurate to entitle this volume “ History of the Anti-Clerical Movement 
in France in the Nineteenth Century”. This title would have had the 
advantage of obliging the author to define the two terms clericalism and 
anti-clericalism, which he does not seem to have done with sufficient care 
or insight. Neither does he seem to us to have endeavored to give a 
precise analysis of the psychology either of the masses or of the leading 
men of France during the nineteenth century. In order to do so clearly 
he should have shown a much closer connection than he has between the 
origin of this movement and the French Revolution. He does not even 
mention the Décade Philosophique, the greatest anti-clerical journal of 
the nineteenth century. 

He has made use only of printed sources without having recourse to 
manuscripts. His documentation is interesting but it is very slight in 
comparison with the amount of material which he might have used, and 
his reasons for the choice of particular men or works for especial study 
are not at all clear. Indeed therein lies one of the two principal difficul- 
ties in dealing with so delicate a subject: in so large a field, how to 
choose. The other difficulty is still more serious: how to achieve-im- 
partiality in studying a question which, at the present time, is a burning 
one in France. One feels that M. Weill has made a great effort-to be 
exact, just, and independent, but it can not be said that he has entirely 
succeeded. He has tacitly and with great moderation accepted the point 
of view of one of the two parties. Could he have done otherwise? 
However that may be, when working in a field where the relations which 
one traces between phenomena completely change their meaning and 
significance the rôle of the historian is most delicate. It is human nature 
that should be blamed rather than M. Weill. 


« 
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This work is interesting and will be of service if it is read with care 
and a certain caution and by those who are already familiar with the 
political and intellectual history of Europe in the nineteenth century. 


Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. [The Modern World, edited by the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P.] (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925, pp: 252, 12s. 6d.) The purpose of the series to which Mr. 
Gwynn’s Ireland belongs is to provide, in the words of the general editor, 
Mr. Fisher, “a balanced survey, with such historical illustrations as may 
be found necessary, of the tendencies and forces, political, economic, 
intellectual, which are moulding the lives of contemporary states”. The 
volume is thus not so much a history of Ireland as a description of its 
present condition. Much of the space is taken up with an account, some- 
times statistical'in its exactness, of the Irish population, its racial and 
linguistic divisions, its arts and industries, educational and religious insti- 
tutions. But in Ireland, perhaps to an exceptional degree, the past lives 
in the present. The relations of men or social groups are constantly de- 
termined, not by their actual interests, but by traditional fears and prej- 
udices. Modern parties are still consciously fighting over the battles of 
the age of Strongbow or of Cromwell, and their conduct and opinions 
can only be understood in the light of Irish history. So Mr. Gwynn has 
properly included in his survey a description of the ancient Gaelic cul- 
ture, and has traced the course of Irish civilization from the time of the 
Norman invasion, through the long period of English supremacy, down 
to the recent revolution which has restored land and power, in large part, 
to the older population. Such a discussion, on the limited scale neces- 
sary, was bound to be incomplete, and the analysis of Irish history is 
doubtless here and there over simplified. Certain subjects, like the old 
Irish language and literature, are treated hastily and rather carelessly. 
But in general Mr. Gwynn has seized upon the matters essential to his 
purpose. And he has achieved the one thing perhaps most to be desired 
in a work of the sort. He has kept himself free from the partizan 
prejudices which divide his countrymen. Belonging by birth and social 
ties to the Protestant gentry, yet of a family which lived in friendly re- 
lations with the Gaels of the countryside; himself a Nationalist in politics 
and liberal-minded in religion—an intellectual in the best sense of the 
word—he has succeeded in the almost impossible task of writing about 
Ireland with impartiality. 

| F. N. ROBINSON. 


Modern Turkey: a Politico-economic Interpretation, 1908-1923 in- 
clusive, with selected Chapters by Representative Authorities. By Eliot 
Grinnell Mears, M.B.A., F.R.Econ.S. (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. xvi, 779, $6.00.) As economic member of the Harbord 
Mission to Armenia and later as trade commissioner at Constantinople, 
Mr. Mears had excellent opportunities for gathering information in re- 
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gard to actual conditions in the new Turkey which dates from the Revolu- 
tion of 1908. In his book concerning the country as he saw it, with his 
own eyes and through the eyes of the eighteen contributors to the vol- 
ume, he undertakes “to set forth the contemporary problems in as simple 
a fashion as possible” and “to give that kind of a perspective on the 
conflicting factors underlying the politico-economic life of Turkey which © 
may serve to reveal both their relative values and their interrelation ”. 

.The chapters of Modern Turkey, while containing more or less his- 
torical material, are in the main descriptive or expository. Of Mr. 
Mears’s own chapters, which comprise somewhat more. than a third of 
the text, the most interesting and valuable from the point of view of the 
historian are the three entitled, respectively, “ The Armenian Question ”, 
“The Arab Question”, and “The Kemalist Movement”. Among the 
contributed chapters, all of which, with one exception, were written in 
1920 and are therefore provided by Mr. Mears with introductions de- 
signed to record subsequent developments as well as “to promote inter- 
chapter unity ”, special mention may be made of those by Dr. Cumber- 
land, Consul General Ravndal, Dr. Putney, Ahmed Emin Bey, and Saleh 
Kerameth Bey, relating, respectively, to the Public Treasury, the Capitu- 
lations, International Relations, the Turkish Press, and the Young Turk 
Movement. | 

Following the text of the book are a convenient and fairly compre- 
hensive Chronology of Events affecting Turkey from 1908 to 1923 and 
a judicious selection of documents (official declarations, reports, treaties, 
etc.) which, with the comments in the text, go far toward explaining the 
international complications ‘involving Turkey between 1914 and 1923. 
The bibliography, comprising twenty-one pages, is unusually complete. 

In bringing together a large amount of information concerning actual 
conditions and in sketching the background of those conditions Mr. Mears 
has performed a distinct service to students of recent developments in 
Turkey. , He has maintained to a remarkable degree the “ fairness of 
spirit and honesty of intellect” which he believes to be indispensable for 
the ‘understanding of those developments. His book should prove ex- 
tremely useful for reference. It is unfortunately, perhaps inevitably, 
lacking in the unity and the distinction of style, to say nothing of the 
compression, without which it cannot be expected to gain or hold the at-. 
tention of a wide circle of readers. 

EDGAR TURLINGTON. 


Les Origines Immédiates de la Guerre (28 Juin-4 Août 1914). Par 
Pierre Renouvin, Conservateur à la Bibliothèque-Musée de la Guerre. 
[Publications de la Société de l'Histoire de la Guerre, troisième série.] 
(Paris, Alfred Costes, 1925, pp. xvi, 277, 15 fr.) M: Renouvin is a 
cautious objective scholar. He has sifted carefully all the evidence on 
the diplomatic crisis which followed the assassination of the Archduke at 
Sarajevo. He has written by far the best account of the immediate 
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causes of the war which has appeared from the hand of a Frenchman. 
He establishes, day by day and hour by hour, the exact sequence of ac- 
tions, together with the motives and consequences of these actions. This 
is the kind of book which makes a real advance toward the truth. He 
sweeps away most of the legends which have fed upon prejudice, propa- 
ganda, and ignorance, and which led the Versailles Peace Commission 
presided over by Mr. Lansing to make the untrue charge that Germany 
and her allies deliberately plotted the war. But even after clearing 
away the falsifications and legends which have too long passed current in 
the Entente countries, M. Renouvin still has serious charges against the 
Central Powers which throw on them a large share of the responsibility. 
One of these, however, we do not think is sound: it is to the effect that 
Bethmann-Hollweg gave way to the pressure of the Prussian militarists 
on the night of July 30 before Russian general mobilization. 

On certain other points we could have wished that M. Renouvin had 
expressed himself more at length. One of these is the question of 
Serbia’s provocation to Austria and the problem of M. Pashitch’s re- 
sponsibility, Another point is the somewhat obscure rôle of France 
during the July days in her relations to Russia, and the precise influence 
exercised by President Poincaré and by Paléologue and Izvolski. 

Historical students will endorse M. Renouvin’s conclusion that in last 
analysis there may be said to be three general causes for the outbreak of 
the War: suspicion and fear on the part of officials; the system of alli- 
ances and the fear of weakening them, which made Germany afraid to 
restrain Austria, just as France was afraid to restrain Russia; and the 
influence in a crisis which is exercised by the pressure of technical mili- 
tary considerations. These causes were at work more or less in all 
countries in Europe. 


S. B. F. 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium: Statistical Review of Relief 
Operations. By George I. Gay. (Stanford, Calif., University Press, 
1925, pp. ix, 439.) The work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
was not only work of a high quality of benevolence and public spirit, but 
in respect to quantity was a business operation of enormous proportions, 
involving in the total a sum nearly approaching a billion dollars. By rea- 
son of this, and of its grave responsibilities to belligerents, the commission 
from the beginning kept careful and detailed records, and for the same 
reasons it is a real service to history to publish the story of the work. Of 
that story the present volume is a part. It contains some 8o pages of text, 
and a multitude of statistical tables. It sticks close to its purpose as a 
statistical review, but the historical reader who has either imagination 
or memory will have no difficulty in investing with color and romance and 
poignant interest this exhibition of magnificent energy, organizing power, 
and beneficence, whereby operations greater than the peace-time doings of 
many a national government were ‘carried on at a cost of .43 of one per 
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cent. of the money and values handled. Of the total funds secured and 
expended 78 per cent. came from government subsidies, 6 per cent. trom 
the world’s charity, 15 per cent. from operation surplus and profits. Of 
the $700,000,000 of government subsidies, 55 per cent. came from the 
treasury of the United States, 29 per cent. from that of France, 16 per 
cent. from that of Great Britain. Of the $52,000,000 which came from 
the world’s charity, two-thirds, or $34,500,000, came from the United 
States and nearly one-third from the British Empire, more than half of - 
the latter coming from Australia and New Zealand (8.7 million from 
them, 5.7 from the United Kingdom, 1.7 from Canada). 

The volume has a brief preface by Mr. Herbert Hoover, whose work 
as chairman of the commission deserves more of the world’s gratitude 
than the achievements of any conqueror. 


Christian Missions and Oriental Civilization: a Study in Culture 
Contact. The Reactions of Non-Christian Peoples to Protestant Mis- 
sions from the Standpoint of Individual and Group Behavior: Outline, 
Materials; Problems, and Tentative Interpretations. By Maurice T. 
Price, Ph.D., with a Foreword by Dr. Robert E. Park, Professorial Lec- 
turer in the University of Chicago. (Shanghai, China: privately printed, 
1924, pp. xxvi, 578. Obtainable from the G. E. Stechert Company or 
from the Fleming H. Revell Company; New York, $3.75.) Historians 
have as a rule been singularly blind to the importance of Christian mis- 
Sions in the modern period. We have many volumes on the “expansion 
of Europe”, but that series of movements with its far-reaching conse- 
quences has almost always been treated as an activity of governments and 
business, of foreign and colonial offices, and of traders, shipping interests, 
and bankers. Christian missions have either been ignored or have been 
dismissed with scant and frequently contemptuous mention. A careful and 
well-rounded survey of the impact of European upon non-European peo- 
ples would, however, long ago have disclosed to all unbiassed observers, no 
matter what their attitude toward the Christian faith, that the activities of 
Christian missionaries have been and are one of the more outstanding 
phases of the spread of European peoples and cultures. There is not 
lacking an extensive literature on the subject, but it has been prepared 
almost exclusively by friends and advocates of missions and not by the 
trained historian. 

The present volume is not by an historian, but it is of importance as 
a professed attempt at an impartial study of one phase of the missionary 
enterprise, “the reactions of non-Christian peoples to’ Protestant mis- 
sions ” (the subtitle being a more nearly accurate description of the book 
than is the title). Dr. Price’s interests are those of a sociologist and 
psychologist, and he devotes his pages primarily to the motives and proc- 
esses of the rejection and acceptance of the missionary’s message. His 
book contains a wealth of illustration and quotation from interesting and 
important source-material, interspersed with comments and summaries of 
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his own. While deriving most of his material from missionary sources 
and attempting to be unbiassed, Dr. Price tends to be distinctly critical of 
the missionary and usually speaks of him as a “ propagandist ”, as though 
questioning his disinterested sincerity. He fails, indeed, to understand 
him, to enter accurately into his mind and motives. Since the work is 
frankly a social and psychological study, the terminology employed in the 
atithor’s comments is technical, often highly so. The volume is a dis- 
tinctly important contribution to the scientific study of missions. Since 
it deals with only a few phases of the enterprise, however, it is to be 
hoped that it will be followed by the others that are half promised in Dr. 
Park’s introduction. 
K. S. Latourette. 


The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy: First Families 
of America. Edited by Frederick A. Virkus. (Chicago, A. N. Marquis 
and Company, 1925, pp. 1148, $22.00.) The first 964 pages of this stout 
volume contain compressed statements of the genealogies of some 7000 
persons, assumed to represent the first families of the United States, 
though the principle of selection is nowhere stated. So many living per- 
sons of a certain importance are however included, and so many figures 
of the past are mentioned in the genealogies, that the book may often be 
of use to historical students. The method of arrangement is clear, the 
index full and excellent. The brief biographies or identifications of 
about a thousand immigrant ancestors, listed in alphabetical order on 
pages 965-097, to relieve preceding pages of duplication, will perhaps be 
found especially useful to the historical student. A second volume of 
equal extent, illustrated with photographs of ancestors and coats of arms, 
is also promised. 


The Discovery of North America Twenty Years before Columbus. 
By Sofus Larsen, Ph.D. (Copenhagen, Levin and Munksgaard; Lon- 
don, Hachette Ltd., 1925, pp. 116.) The theme, which the author of 
this pamphlet primarily has under consideration, relates to the Portu- 
guese participation in the expedition or expeditions sent out by King 
Christiern I. of Denmark to Arctic waters to discover new islands and 
continents, and this about twenty years before Columbus’s first voyage. 

Very briefly, as an introduction to his discussion, the author touches 
upon the distinguished services of Prince Henry the Navigator, but he 
appears still to hold to the erroneous conception that it was a part of his 
purpose to find a sea route to the Indies of the East. He then proceeds 
to trace the history of the relations, which seem to have begun about the 
year 1448, between the King of Portugal and the King of Denmark, and 
which for some years thereafter he finds to have been intimate. The 
theory is supported that it was Portugal which particularly favored closer 
relationship between the two countries, since for Denmark there was no 
prospect of. gain either in Portugal or in Africa, while Portugal sought 
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aid for the exploration of the Arctic waters, to find, perchance by way of 
the north, what there had been failure to find by way of the south—a 
water route to the distant land of Asia. 

A considerable part of the author’s paper is devoted more especially 
to a consideration of the voyage of King Christiern, made “at the request 
of the Portuguese King ”, says an. early document, about the year 1472, 
in which expedition probably Joao Vaz Corte-Real, father of Gaspar 
Corte-Real, took a prominent part, with Labrador as the western limit. 

The early cartography of Greenland and neighboring regions is some- 
what critically treated, the author finding therein support for the belief 
in the Jodo Vaz voyage, and he critically cites the Claudius Clavus, the 
Olaus Magnus, the Cantino, the Munich-Portuguese map records, making 
the very usual erroneous allusion to the last two as reproduced in full by 
Harrisse and by Kunstmann, whereas their reproductions include but 
half of the originals. Only by the undersigned reviewer have these been . 
reproduced in full size. The paper is an interpretation, interesting but 
often far from convincing. 

: E. L. STEVENSON. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume LVIII. 
(Boston, the Society, 1925, pp. xvi, 477.) The reviewer of such a vol- 
ume must let it be taken for granted that it contains a multitude of inter- 
esting single documents or short’ pieces of historical comment, and can 
refer by title to the most important contributions only. Of these Mr. G. 
G. Wolkins’s paper and documents on Daniel Malcom and Writs of 
Assistance, and those of Colonel Charles E. Banks on Thomas Morton of 
Merry Mount must be specifically mentioned; also Mr. Allan Forbes’s 
entertaining paper on Marches and Camp Sites of the French Army in 
New England during the Revolutionary War, and Mr. Charles G. Wash- 
burn’s valuable, though partizan, memoir of Henry Cabot Lodge. Mr. 
Wolkins also contributes, from the Treasury Papers in the London Public 
Record Office, an official report (1768) by Joseph Harrison and Benjamin 
Hallowell, collector and comptroller, respectively, of the port of Boston, 
giving practically a history of the Boston custom-house administration 
since 1707 and an account of the trade of the colony. The officials of 
other historical societies may well take note of Mr. Ford’s instructive 
statement on Ten Years of the Photostat, with its appended list of indi- 
vidual rarities reproduced by that method. Especial attention should be 
called to the beautiful reproduction in this volume of Robert Tyndall’s 
Draughte of Virginia, 1608, now in the British Museum, the first map of 
Virginia and the second map made in a British plantation on the North 
American continent. . 


Geographia Americae, with an Account of the Delaware Indians. 
Based on Surveys and Notes made in 1654-1656 by Peter Lindestrôm. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript with Notes, Introduction, and 
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an Appendix of Indian Geographical Names with their Meanings, by 
Amandus Johnson. (Philadelphia, Swedish Colonial Society, 1925, pp. 
xliv, 418, $8.00.) This stout volume by Dr. Johnson adds another title 
to the growing list of his works upon New Sweden. His first one, The 
Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, was enough to establish a claim for 
him as the foremost authority in this field. Seven years ago the present 
work was ready for the press. Then the editor joined the heroic com- 
pany of Carlyle and other late sufferers by having his manuscript de- 
stroyed in a fire. 

Lindestrém was born in 1632 and he died in 1691. The Geographia 
was written in his last days from surveys and notes made by him in the 
years 1654-1656, when he was adventuring in New Sweden, on the Dela- 
ware. The original manuscript, of 249 quarto pages, is in the Royal’ 
Archives in Stockholm. There is a copy of it in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Lindestrém divided his work into twenty-nine chapters. Dr. John- 
son’s translation of it covers 280 pages. About half of it is given to 
Dedication, Preface, and the voyage to New Sweden. The rest is about 
evenly divided between a description of New Sweden proper and data 
concerning the American Indians. 

Some of Lindestrôm’s stories are fantastic—the vain imaginings of 
perfervid youth. Such are his tales of the human flesh pies sold at 
Calais; the mermaids that sat on the water, “ very charming and bright”, 
so that some on the ship leaped into the sea and were lost; also the flying- 
fish that could go a lap of ten miles straight. Yet, as the editor explains, 
Lindestrôm is not unique in his phantasies for this early period. 

The data on the life and institutions of New Sweden, and on Indian 
customs, are the real contribution of the Geographia. Lindestrém’s maps 
of New Sweden, reproduced by Dr. Johnson in this volume, are also of 
especial value. While these maps have their minor lapses, yet they con- 
tain a large amount of valuable detail—the work of one who had made 
some previous study of cartography. 

The biographical sketch of Lindestrôm, the copious footnotes, and 
the Appendix of Indian Geographical Names, with their meanings, by’ 
the indefatigable editor, are the sifted results of a vast amount of patient, 
skillful research. 

Peter Märtensson Lindestrôm receives now his tardy justice. He 
takes his place with Johan Rising and Johan Campanius as one of the 
great contemporary historians of New Sweden. 


Pennsylvania History told by Contemporaries. By Asa Earl Martin, 
Professor of American History in the Pennsylvania State College, and 
Hirdm Herr Shenk, Archivist in the State Library at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. .(New. York, Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. xxi, 621, $2.40.) 
This volume has been compiled to meet “a widespread demand for the 
requirement of state history as a part of the present curriculum either in 
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the grades or in the high schools”. With the prevalent tendency toward 
curtailing the course in United States history in our schools, or sharing 
its field with allied subjects, the legal requirement of some study of state 
history presents its difficulties. Separate courses are not always possible, 
nor altogether desirable, since repetition and duplication can scarcely be 
avoided if the story of the staté’s beginnings and development is given its 
proper background. A combination of national and state history in a 
single volume, after the manner of the “ state editions” of civics, would 
be apt to lack balance through emphasizing or overemphasizing the one 
phase or the other. 

This volume offers a solution to the problem as it affects Pennsylvania, 
by co-ordinating the history of the state with that of the nation. Selected 
sources which may be read in connection with the study of the correspond- 
ing national topics are grouped under the following heads: the Founding 
of Pennsylvania, Native Pennsylvanians (Indians), Resistance to Great 
Britain, Establishment of the Federal Government, the Antislavery Move- 
ment, Civil War, Foreign Wars, Political Development, Social Life, Edu- 
cation, Economic Development, Labor Conditions, Transportation and 
Internal Improvements, Finance and Banking, and Economic and Political 
Tendencies. A brief, sometimes too brief, introduction precedes each 
selection, and the source is indicated at the end. The volume should 
prove useful to the teacher and helpful to all students of Pennsylvania 
history, in the classroom or out. One might wish that, for the comments 
of a Philadelphia newspaper on the effect of the attack on Fort Sumter 
and on the coercion of the Southern States (pp. 220-221), which have no 
direct bearing on Pennsylvania history as such, there would have been 
substituted, in its proper place, something illustrating the literary side of 
the state’s history. 

‘ L. F. S. 


The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763. By Louis K. Koontz, Ph.D. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
series XLIII., no. 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1925, pp. 186, 
$1.50.) This is a doctoral dissertation of rather more than usual value, 
which is increased by a good index. The author does not attempt to deal 
in detail with events that have been fully treated elsewhere. He dis- 
misses, for instance, Fort Necessity and Braddock’s campaign with little 
more than a reference. He has aimed, rather, to fill in the lacunae. 

Probably his most valuable chapter is the chapter headed “The Forts 
on the Frontier ”, in which he gives a short account, with full references 
to the sources of information, of each one of the forts, including block- 
houses and stockades, first and last erected on the Virginia frontier. 
There are no fewer than 81 entries. The list contains Fort Pitt (old 
Fort Duquesne)—rightfully, because in that day most people thought 
that Fort Pitt was in Virginia territory. It also includes Fort Loudoun | 
on the Holston thirty miles southwest of where Knoxville, Tenn., now 
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stands, That region, too, was then supposed to be in Virginia. Fort 
Cumberland, known to be in Maryland, but more frequently than other- 
_wise garrisoned by Virginia troops, is also in the list. This chapter will 
be a boon to librarians in Virginia and West Virginia, who have for 
years been bombarded with questions they could not answer as to the 
exact location of one or another of these forts. 

Dr. Koontz’s treatment of Governor Dinwiddie’s relations with the 
general assembly of Virginia (though he insists on calling the House 
of Burgesses the “ Assembly”) and with George Washington is also very 
satisfactory. He places the elderly Dinwiddie (65 years of age when he 
left Virginia, and in bad health, having suffered two strokes of paralysis) 
securely in the position of an administrator of the first rank—far-seeing 
and indomitable—worthy forerunner of the Milners and Cromers of our 
time. But for Dinwiddie’s impolitic “salary grab” in the shape of an 
imposition of a fee for passing a patent under his seal, which, technically, 
he had the right to make, but the unwisdom of which he quickly deplored, 
he would long since have been recognized by Virginians as one to whom 
they owed a debt of gratitude for the statesmanlike way in which he 
administered their affairs in a critical period. 


Makers of Naval Tradition. By Carroll Storrs Alden, Ph.D., and 
Ralph Earle, D.Sc. (Boston and New York, Ginn and Company, 1925, 
pp. xii, 332, $1.50.) This book was written by Professor Alden and 
Captain Earle, who for many years have been interested in naval educa- 
tion, with a view to the needs of the midshipmen of the U. S. Naval 
Academy for a brief account of the traditions of the American navy and 
of the careers of the distinguished officers who established those tradi- 
tions. They had also in mind the needs of civilians who wish to inform 
themselves on these subjects. Popular and readable, their volume is well 
adapted to instruct both classes of readers. 

As the chief makers of naval tradition, twelve naval leaders were 
chosen for special treatment, and to each of them a chapter is devoted. 
In this selection consideration was given to the various kinds of tradition 
and the several periods of naval history. The American Revolution is 
represented by Jones; the War of 1812, by Decatur and Macdonough; 
the Civil War, by Farragut and Porter; the Spanish-American War, by 
Dewey ; naval diplomacy, by M. C. Perry; meteorology and oceanography, 
by Maury; naval ordnance, by Dahlgren; naval education, by Luce; naval 
history, by Mahan; and naval science and organization, by Sampson. 
This summary errs somewhat on the side of simplicity, for some of these 
officers had diverse achievements and saw service during more than one 
period. The achievements of a few of the minor leaders are also de- 
scribed, as are those of the officers who made traditions during and after 
the World War. 

Dealing for the most part with concrete events, the authors seldom 
indulge in pleasing generalities, of which the following may be taken as 
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an illustration: “If the navy is an institution worth while, it represents 
American character, and it is most truly national when it represents the 
best” (p. 6). Occasionally one meets with an overstatement, as in the ` 
following: “Rarely has an officer been so thoroughly identified with a 
victory as was Sampson with Santiago” (p. 289). The book is excel- 
lently printed and illustrated. 

CHARLES O. PAULLIN. 


The History of the United States Post Office to the Year 1829. By 
Wesley Everett Rich, Ph.D. [Harvard Economic Studies, vol, XX VII.] 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1924, pp. vii, 190, $2.00.) The 
circumstances attending the publication of this book assure it a friendly 
reception. The introduction by Professor Charles J. Bullock relates 
briefly the story of the work of Dr. Rich to the time of his death at 
Camp Devens in 1918, and informs the reader that this study is but the 
beginning of a comprehensive investigation which the author intended to 
make of the history and present operations of the United States Post 
Office. The hope is expressed that the publication of this part of the 
undertaking may serve as a worthy memorial of a promising young 
economist and at the same time stimulate and assist some other investi- 
gator in carrying on the work to completion. 

There is little to criticize and much to commend in the work that Dr. 
Rich has done. His information is usually exact, his bibliographical 
knowledge is good, and his presentation is clear and, in so far as the 
subject-matter permits, attractive. The first three chapters, on the his- 
tory of the Colonial Post, are minute and careful studies and they appear 
to be as nearly complete and final as they can be made. Chapter IV., on 
the Early Days of the American Post Office, 1775-1789, brings the story 
to the opening of the constitutional period. 

Two of the most significant chapters in the book, for the student of 
American history, are chapter V., on the Extension of Postal Service, 
1789-1829, and chapter VI., on the Post Office as a Public Service, 1790- . 
1829. It happens that these chapters leave the miost to be desired as to 
method. The extension of the postal service can hardly be described 
‘without the use of maps, and the book, perhaps because of the circum- 
stances of its appearance, does not contain a single map. The failure to 
. make a proper use of maps causes the author to fall into minor inaccu- 
racies and leaves the reader bewildered by unassimilable details. Both 
chapters are deficient in needed information that can be found in early. 
newspapers and in no other place. The official records of the depart- 
ment are far too lean to be relied upon for the story of the extension of 
the posts and the public service that they have rendered. 

The author deals adequately with the remaining four topics. They 
represent, with one exception, the more distinctly economic aspects of the 
history of the Post Office, such as the Internal Organization of the Post 
Office Department, Politics in the Post Office Department, Financial 
Operations of the Post Office, and Postal Policies, 1639-1829. | 
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It is probably safe to say that the future historian of the Post Office 
can begin his work where this study leaves off, and if this is true the 
publication of the results of the investigation by Dr. Rich is abundantly 
justified. 

J. P. Brerz. 


Sovereign States and Sutis before Arbitral Tribunals and Courts of 
Justice. By James Brown Scott. (New York, New York University 
Press, 1925, pp. x, 360, $6.00.) On all subjects affecting the peaceful 
relations of nations, Dr. Scott speaks as an expert, and no man is better 
entitled to be termed a “citizen of the world”. In this series of papers 
delivered in the James Stokes Lectureship on Politics, he has given a 
thorough summary of present methods of settlement of international dis- 
putes—offer of good offices, mediation, commissions of inquiry, arbitra- 
tion, and judicial decision. ‘Of all the author’s comments as to the 
relative values of these different methods, the most striking is undoubtedly 
his reference to the twenty-one peace treaties negotiated by William J. 
Bryan as Secretary of State in 1913-1914, as follows (p. 101): “It is 
well-nigh impossible to over-estimate the value of these treaties and the 
principles they incorporate. They are, if I may say so, the greatest ad- 
vance towards peaceful settlement made by any one man, at any one time, 
and in any one instrument.” 

In his first lecture, Dr. Scott develops the nature of sovereignty in a 
state. His second lecture sets forth the peculiar relation of the independ- 
ent, sovereign American states to the Union, and its bearing upon the So- 
ciety of Nations. Two lectures describe in detail the relinquishment by 
each state of the sovereign right of immunity from suit by another state, 
the successful functioning of the United States Supreme Court in con- 
troversies between sovereign states, and its bearing upon the possibility 
of an equally successful World Court. A final lecture gives an account 
of the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. Credit is 
rightly given to Elihu Root for his successful efforts in framing the 
statute for the latter (the World Court) ; but the author’s modesty pre- 
vents him from stating the part which his own work has played in that 
connection. But what explanation can be given of the remarkable fact 
that in a book of over three hundred pages, devoted to methods for the 
preservation of international peace, the name of Woodrow Wilson is 
never once mentioned, either in text, foot-notes, or index (though space 
is found for William McKinley, John Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, and Charles E. Hughes)? 

CHARLES WARREN. 


The Papers of John Steele. Edited by H. M. Wagstaff, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of North Carolina. In two volumes. 
[Publications of the North Carolina Historical Commission.] (Raleigh, 
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1924, pp. xxviii, 464; 467-929. y There is a rather large group of states- 
men of the formative period in United States history whose national im- 
portance does not warrant their names finding a place in the ordinary 
history manuals. To this group John Steele of North Carolina belongs. 
At the very beginning of his political career, he was a member of the 
Hillsborough Convention which rejected the Federal Constitution. His 
part in that convention helps to explain why, despite his superior ability, 
he was surpassed in political preferment in his state by men of lesser 
calibre. Steele was an ardent champion of the Constitution and remained 
a consistent Federalist to the end of his days, while North Carolina, 
despite its eventual ratification of the Constitution, remained as consist- 
ently anti-Federalist and Republican. With the exception of two terms 
in the lower house of the United States Congress—the first and second— 
he was never elected to any high federal or state office. In 1796 he was 
appointed by President Washington comptroller of the United States 
Treasury. He held this position for six years, after which his most 
conspicuous services were rendered to his state in helping to fix the 
boundary with South Carolina and Georgia. He died in 1815, when he 
was only fifty years old. 

While John Steele did not become nationally prominent himself, he 
was in more or less intimate relations with a number of men who did. 
Among the letters in these volumes are some to and from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, Oliver Wolcott, Nathaniel Macon, Albert Gal- 
latin, and many others of lesser importance. Naturally the subject- 
matter is varied, and while much of it is of only personal and ephemeral 
interest, such topics as state and national finance, Indian relations, foreign 
relations, and the like are touched upon and in some cases rather fully 
discussed. Even in the letters of a personal nature, many interesting 
sidelights are thrown on the social, economic, and political conditions of: 
the time. In addition to the letters over two hundred and fifty pages are 
devoted to miscellaneous documents. These include advertisements, deeds, 
legal notes, Cherokee treaties, the boundary settlement with South Caro- 
lina, and a variety of others. 

The manuscript material from which these two volumes ‘are e compiled 
is made up of two collections belonging to the North Carolina Historical 
Society and the North Carolina Historical Commission., Professor Wag- 
staff is to be congratulated upon the thoroughness with which he has dis- 
‘charged the task of editing, and the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion upon excellence of printing and general appearance of the volumes. 

B. B. KENDRICK. 


Expansionists of 1812. By Julius W. Pratt, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Rutgers University. (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 309, $2.00.) The six chapters of this study fall into 
three divisions whose importance and freshness of treatment vary in 
direct proportion to the use which the author has made of the results of 
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his delving into the manuscript sources of the period in Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, New York, and Columbus, Ohio. So far as East 
Florida is concerned, he makes a distinet contribution to the knowledge 
of a none-too-creditable phase of expansion. 

The main thesis is not new and a considerable portion of the book is 
merely a re-presentation of well-known views of statesmen and news- 
papers, with frequent references to the Annals of Congress and the 
American State Papers. The thesis, briefly stated, is as follows: En- 
thusiasm for war and annexation of territory was at its height at the 
periphery of a crescent having one end in New Hampshire and the other 
in Savannah, Georgia. It was a crescent which traversed frontier terri- 
tory, bordered foreign soil, British and Spanish, and confronted danger- 
ous Indian tribes among whom foreign influence was suspected and feared, 
a crescent thinly peopled by men nationally patriotic to the point of 
chauvinism, bitterly resentful of their country’s wrongs, scornful of the 
earlier futile measures to repel them, and increasingly convinced of the 
imperial destiny of the United States to expand from Key West and 
Vera Cruz on the south to the “regions of eternal frost” on the north 
(pp. 126, 130). 

Over against this enthusiasm faction flourished most luxuriantly near 
the centre of the republic, and a timid, fumbling, vacillating, faction- 
ridden government, run by uncertain alternating currents of desire and 
half-immoral opportunism, ultimately defeated the expansionists. 

By far the best part of the volume is the two and a half chapters 
dealing with the “lure of the Spanish provinces”, and the discreditable 
assaults upon the provincial Spanish authorities in the Floridas and in 
Texas. From new manuscript sources the author admirably sets forth in 
interesting detail the wretched sordidness of the attempt of the Georgians 
and Tennesseeans to wrest the Floridas from Spain, and the year-long 
connivance of the federal government in the invasions of Spanish terri- 
tory under George Mathews as moving spirit, and the final repudiation of 
Mathews and all his works by Monroe as Secretary of State (pp. 112- 
113). | 

The sections dealing with Canada are little more than restatements of 
well-known facts and arguments drawn from the Annals of Congress 
and equally common sources. Probably their insertion here finds justifi- 
cation in the need to round out the picture and give perspective under the 
title chosen for the volume. The chapter on Sectional Politics (IIL) 
represents a useful application of the Turnerian method of studying the 
influences at work in the political parties of the time, as shown by the 
votes in Congress and in the committees of that body. The triumph of 
factionalism and the consequent gradual numbing of the enthusiasm for 
vast expansions North and South are well set forth in the final chapter. 


Kenpric C. BABCOCK. 
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-a The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. By Ralph Leslie 
Rusk, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in Columbia University. 
In two volumes. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1925, pp. xiii, 
457; vi, 419, $7.50.) This is a laborious, learned, and useful contribu- 
tion to the history of the West. It represents a relatively clean sweep of 
the material on the literary aspect of Western culture, classifying with 
intelligence and appraising with fairness. It goes, in a sense, to prove a 
negative; as Professor John R. Commons’s Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society did in another field. The latter work, after 
a comprehensive examination of all the sources, established the gen- 
eralization that before the Civil War the American labor movement was 
only. rudimentary and symptomatic, never vital. This work of Professor 
Rusk establishes with equal conclusiveness the fact that the literary 
flights of the frontier were few, and rarely reached great heights. The 
more discriminating students of the frontier have long known this, but 
none of them has hitherto made its demonstration on a grand and final 
scale, . | : 

- The technique of the author is simple and satisfying. There are nine 
critical or descriptive chapters, dealing with travel, education, controversy, 
scholarship, fiction, poetry, and periodicals. These are preceded by an 
illuminating chapter on cultural beginnings. Most of the second volume 
is devoted to a bibliography that constitutes a needed checklist of Middle- 
Western literature, erring, if at all, on the safe side of over-inclusiveness. 
We need more books like this, dealing with the bed-rock of Western 
fact. Western history has gone as far along the path of generalization 
as is profitable until fields have been identified and checked. It has been 
possible for a recent critic of the frontier theory so completely to mis- 
understand it as to think it means a claim for the West as the originator 
of all the useful elements in American culture. Some of the writers on 
the West, in their more romantic moments, have indeed. provided an 
excuse for this misunderstanding. But properly speaking the frontier 
theory deals with the West as a source of superabundant energy, rather 
than of qualitative advance. The real frontier has been as capable of 
nurturing the vicious as the benevolent. Its influence has been grounded 
in a certain elemental vigor which, as Professor Rusk reveals, has not 
been associated with an unusual degree of literary creation, or even ap- 
preciation. 
Freperic L. Paxson.’ 


The Expansjonist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850. By William Camp- ` 
bell Binkley, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Colorado College. 
[University of California Publications in History, vol. XIII.] (Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1925, pp. x, 253, $3.50.) This sub- 
ject has been treated partially and incidentally from various angles. It 
remained, however, to isolate it and study it directly and consecutively. 
This is a species of laboratory service that History sometimes exacts of 
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her votaries. It is often self-sacrificing labor, involving the threshing 
of much old straw with the promise of yielding very small store of hard, 
fresh grain. Mr. Binkley has performed his task in a workmanlike 
manner. He has sifted all available sources, and has written a vigorous, 
straightforward report of his investigation. The first chapter is an excel- 
lent summary of the troubled history of the Spanish-Mexican boundary 
of Texas. The next four chapters follow the aspirations and efforts of 
Texan leaders toward the establishment of a far western boundary—in 
the hope partly, if not mainly; of making their country more desirable to 
expansionists in the United States. Chapter VI. deals with the boundary 
in the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, and the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. Chapters VII. and VIII. discuss: the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between Texas and the United States in New Mexico up to the final : 
settlement in the Compromise of 1850. For students of Texas history, 
the most noteworthy contribution is the account of the marauding ex- 
peditions authorized by President Houston and led by Charles A. War- 
field and Jacob Snively against the Mexican Santa Fe trade. By com- 
parison, the better known and more formal expedition authorized by 
President Lamar appears in a more favorable light than students have 
usually been willing to view it in. The book is well equipped with black 
and white maps, and the bibliography and index are exhaustive. 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 


Lincoln the Litigant. By William H. Townsend, with an Introduc- 
tion by William E. Barton. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925, pp. ix, 117, $5.00.) In this little volume one finds, not a 
treatment of Lincoln the lawyer—a theme which has been dealt with else- 
where—but an account of cases at Jaw in which Lincoln was a party.’ 
Gleaning his material from court records and the papers of the Lincoln- 
Herndon firm,-Mr. Townsend shows how Lincoln’s own affairs were, 
from time to time, brought into court. There were cases in which Lin- 
coln sued for the recovery of counsel’s fees (the case against the Illinois 
Central ‘Railroad being the best known) ; there were actions by impatient 
creditors of the Berry-Lincoln store; there was litigation touching the 
estate of Lincoln’s father-in-law, Robert S. Todd, and there was a petty 
criminal action against the boy Lincoln who, because he rowed passengers 
out to meet the Ohio River steamers, was prosecuted (unsuccessfully) 
for infringement of rights under a ferry franchise. Glimpses of Lincoln 
in his New Salem and Springfield days impart a human interest to the 
book. A wordy controversy with one James Adams, whom Lincoln ac- 
cused of forgery, is set forth at undue length. The book is handsomely 
published in a limited edition, with nine illustrations,.and will make its 
chief appeal to collectors of Lincolniana. It is very short and for the 
more serious student of history it offers little that is new. Author’s 
preface and index are Jacking. 

; J. G. RANDALL. 
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Released for Publication: Some Inside Political History of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Times, 1808-1018. By Oscar King Davis. (Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, pp. viii, 468, $5.00.) 
This is a work of reminiscence as well as observation, by a veteran 
journalist who began by treating Theodore Roosevelt as copy, and ended 
as so many others did by accepting him as a guide of life. Covering the 
White House for the Times, Mr. Davis served an employer whose edi- 
torial aim was to shoot holes through the plans and policies of Roosevelt. 
He left the Times in 1912 to become secretary of the Progressive National 
Committee and a working member of the Colonel’s team. What he has 
written before this date comes within the class of first-rate correspond- 
ence; afterwards he was one of the principals of the Progressive clan, of 
whom he writes a little ruefully, “ Sheep respond to leadership, but goats 

. do not”. + . 

Mr. Davis disclaims chronological accuracy, and occasionally shows 
the weakness of memory as a source. He tells, with much detail, how 
Roosevelt lay in wait for Governor Hughes, in 1908, with a special mes- 
sage to Congress on employers’ liability; and how, on the eve of Hughes’s 
utterance of his specific candidacy, the message was released too late for 
the afternoon papers, so that it would “blanket” Hughes the morning 
after. He says the Hughes meeting occurred January 30, 1908; but it 
and its speech really came the following day. His specific assertion as 
to late release by Roosevelt is challenged by the fact that evening papers 
in New York and Wisconsin printed the message the afternoon before 
the delivery of the Hughes speech; and the effectiveness of the “ blanket- 
ing” may be questioned if one has examined the morning papers of 
February 1, 1908, and has seen how widely the Hughes announcement 

` was allowed to compete for space with the final details of the trial of 
Harry Thaw. 

On the other hand, the author rescues Roosevelt from the charge, so 
often made, that the platform of the 1908 Republican Convention was 
given out at the White House before the Convention met. It was not. 
It was surreptitiously obtained through a channel in which Borah of 
Idaho was a distinguished actor. And its early publication by the Times 
was regarded, even in the sophisticated atmosphere of Mr. Van Anda’s 
managerial office, as 4 remarkable scoop. There is a real contribution, as 

‘well, upon the manners and tactics of Hiram Johnson as companion with 
Roosevelt, upon the Progressive ticket. Until Senator Johnson himself 
traverses the charge, the testimony will remain one-sided; but Mr. Davis 
suggests that he was self-centred and determined, and added much to 
the embarrassments of a political management that was already at wit’s 
end. It is interesting to note also that, partizan as he is, Mr. Davis be- 
liéves that it would have been unwise to let the Colonel have his division, 
or even his brigade, in 1917. ; 

The book ranks well alongside of John J. Leary’s Talks with T. R. 

which was similarly produced. There is probably material for a dozen 
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more such books, for Colonel Roosevelt trusted his friends, and repaid 
their devotion with open talk; and nearly every one of the correspond- 
ents has some Roosevelt fragment in his note-books, but neither they nor 
this will add much to the outlines that are already well established for 


the historian. The time is almost ripe for a real biographer to survey 
the man. 


Freperic L. Paxson. 


Calendar of the Kentucky Papers of the Draper Collection of Manu- 
scripts. Prepared by Mabel C. Weaks. [Publications of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, Calendar Series, vol. II] (Madison, the 
Society, 1925, pp. 624, $7.50.) What are called the Kentucky Papers in 
the Draper Collection fill thirty-four volumes, and constitute a large frac- 
tion of the manuscripts accumulated by Dr. Lyman C. Draper which re- 
lated to the history of Kentucky. Another important group of manu- 
scripts relating in large part to that state is the George Rogers Clark 
Papers. The present calendar, prepared by Miss Weaks while she was 
chief of the division of maps and manuscripts in the library of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, is a sequel to the calendar of the Preston 
and Virginia Papers, published by the society in 1915. It is a well- 
constructed calendar of some 3700 documents, chiefly manuscripts of 
Kentucky history beginning in 1768 and mostly prior to 1860, but includ- 
ing some 400 undated pieces that present the results of interviews of 
Rev. John D. Shane (ca. 1840-1860) with various persons cognizant of 
early Kentucky history. An index of 80 pages of fine print covers with 
elaborate care the whole volume. Students not only of Kentucky history 
but of much else in Western history will be grateful to Miss Weaks, to 
Dr. Quaife, and to Dr. Schafer. The cost of publication, it is pleasant 
to know, is defrayed by the income of a bequest made to the society by 
the late Dr. R. G. Thwaites. 


Hawatt, 1778-1920, from the Viewpoint of a Bishop, being the Story 
of English and American Churchmen in Hawaii, with Historical Side- 
lights. By the Right Reverend Henry Bond Restarick, D.D. (Hono- 
lulu, Paradise of the Pacific Press, 1924, pp. 413.) This book is a his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church in Hawaii, written by one who was its 
ecclesiastical head for nearly twenty years. As such it is a contribution 
of some importance to church history, to missionary history, and to the 
general history of Hawaii. It has a special value by reason of the 
“historical sidelights ”, which the author tells us were not a part of his 
original plan. For his data Bishop Restarick has drawn upon materials - 
which have passed through his hands in the course of a busy career and 
upon the results of rather extensive special research since his retirement 
from active service. He has brought to the task obvious qualifications 
due to his official position in the church and to his wide acquaintance and 
friendly relations with leaders and people both inside and outside of his 
denomination. | 
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With allowance for some overlapping, the volume may be divided into 
four parts: (1) chapters 1-4 (27 pages), conditions in Hawaii prior to 
1820; (2) chapters 5, 9-12 (50 pages), the work of the pioneer mis- — 
sionaries sent out by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; (3) chapters 6-8, 13-23 (122 pages), the establishment of the 
Episcopal Church in Hawaii and its history under English auspices; (4) 
chapters 24-41 (195 pages), the history of the diocese as a part of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. This last part is to 
some extent autobiographical in character. 

In the first part of the book the author has brought together .consider- 
able evidence to show that in Hawaii civilization had made greater prog- 
ress than is generally supposed, prior.to the coming of the pioneer 
American missionaries. Nevertheless, those missionaries, who arrived 
in 1820, found an immense task confronting them. Bishop Restarick de- 
votes the second part of his book to a discussion of their labors over a 
period of forty years. -He pays tribute to their zeal, their faith, courage, 
and hard work, and confesses that it is remarkable how much they did 
accomplish in face of the obstacles they had to contend with. Still, he 
believes that the gloomy Calvinistic theology of the missionaries and 
their strict views in regard to amusement, Sabbath observance, and’ 
similar matters were ill adapted to the people among whom they labored. 
This is a familiar line of criticism, but it is presented in this book in a 
rather more charitable spirit than was customary seventy-five years ago. 
And the author points out that if the missionaries ‘ were narrow in some 
matters, as viewed from present-day standards, it was the fault of the 
age in which they lived, and of the training which they received”. 

The Episcopal Church (at first called the Hawaiian Reformed Catholic 
Church) was established in Hawaii in 1862 under the patronage of King 
Kamehameha IV. The first bishop was an English High Churchman. 
Many Americans (missionaries and others) looked on this step as part 
of a deep-laid political scheme to turn the Hawaiian Islands over to Eng- 
land. To Bishop Restarick it seems clear that the establishment of the | 
Episcopal Church did have some political significance—not however in 
the direction of making Hawaii a British colony, but in the direction of 
strengthening and perpetuating the Hawaiian monarchy. Kamehameha 
IV. believed that the Episcopal form of church organization was better 
suited to a monarchy than the Congregational form. The latter, tied up 
as it was to American traditions, was too republican in its tendency. 


COMMUNICATION 


The Editor of the American Historical Review: 


Sir: I trust you will admit some comment on the review of David 
Wilmot, Freesoiler, which appeared in your columns last January. It is 
late to offer it, the delay being due to absence from the country and deeply 
disturbing experiences later, but it relates to what I take to be miscon- 
ception of facts. 

‘The conditions forcing a biographer in this case to attempt no more 
than a political (as distinguished from a personal) portraiture are ex- 
plained in the introduction; they are the disappearance of all Wilmot’s 
private papers and of almost the entire generation that knew him. The 
reviewer is good enough to say that “as an account of Wilmot’s part in 
public affairs, the volume is all that could be desired”. That is all that 
it makes any claim to be. But he then proceeds to class it as a “history 
of the times ” and in this aspect to criticize it as unbalanced and biassed 
because of the author’s “ confining his attention so largely to Free-Soilers 
and their views ” instead of to “the study of Democratic statesmen and 
their motives”. My book, in point of fact, makes no pretension at all 
to being a history of the times. It is concerned only with certain episodes 
in one phase of that history—with that section of the Free-Soil movement 
in which Wilmot was engaged; and even here, to keep within the limits 
of individual portraiture, it must make of many contemporary events only 
a summary or synopsis, sufficient merely to furnish the background or set- 
ting of the statesman. He was a leading and intensely active member of 
one political party or faction; inevitably his story must put the affairs of 
that party in the foreground. With the other party he had nothing to do 
internally; he met it only when and as its plans and preparations were 
condensed into policies and action. Inevitably the space it occupies in 
depicting Wilmot’s career is subordinate; but whenever consistent, as in: 
the digest of the debate on the Proviso (chapters XII. and XIII.), full 
hearing is given to the opposition. 

To explain the treatment of historic fact more clearly, take the one 
instance of (at least implied) deficient research which Professor Mc- 
Cormac cites specifically—the remark on page 32 that “the Democratic 
National Convention of 1844, it will be remembered, defeated Van Buren 
by a bit of sharp practice in the adoption of the two-thirds rule”, etc. 
This was not offered, manifestly, as a complete interpretation of that 
Convention. It is a mere parenthetical observation, made in passing, to 
define more clearly Wilmot’s attitude as a devoted Van Burenite in the 
ensuing campaign. It is closely analogous to the remark that might be 
made (say) by a biographer of Talleyrand that “it will be remembered 
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that Napoleon had been defeated at Waterloo by the Duke of Welling- 
ton”. A critical study of the complex of forces in the Convention would 
be as far out of my picture of Wilmot as a digression by Talleyrand’s 
biographer into the strategy of the battle or the credit due to Blücher or 
the Duke of Brunswick. The facts important to the delineation of Wil- 
mot’s public career (the only purpose in view) are that Van Buren was 
defeated by a manipulation of the two-thirds rule, and that the Annex- 
ationists were the dominant force opposing him. Even Justin H. Smith 
(whose works the reviewer assumes I have not read) admits this. That 
it was considered “sharp practice” when used against Van Buren, as it 
had been previously when used in his favor, and that it was “notorious ”, 
the political literature of the period abundantly proves. The facts as I 
state them are repeated by many historians, and they are the only facts 
necessary to explain Wilmot’s conduct at this juncture. 

Lastly, it is true, as the reviewer says, that “no use” was made of 
the works of Justin H. Smith or of “many biographies and monographs 
. which deal with the period”; but the reason is not, as his phraseology 
implies, that they were not examined, or that the résearch was narrow or 


superficial. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of such works were consulted in: 


the alcoves of the Library of Congress. Many of them are not quoted 
because, in spite of their intrinsic value to general history, they were not 
useful in, or added nothing to, the political portraiture of David Wilmot. 
A work of this kind, to keep within any practicable bounds, must be 
selective. The selections made to round out the picture of Wilmot as a 
politician speak for themselves. I did not, indeed, attempt the sterile task 
of listing the works known but unquoted, or of undertaking a bibliogra- 
phy. That, as the reviewer must know, would simply catalogue almost 
the entire politico-historical literature of the period, to the consternation 
of the reader and the despair of the publisher. 
Sincerely, 


js ? 


CHARLES Buxton GOING. 
New York, : 
October 28, 1925. 


HISTORICAL. NEWS 


The General Index to vols. XXI-XXX. of this journal, prepared by 
Mr. David M. Matteson, will be sent to the printer early in January, and’ 
may be expected to be ready for distribution in March. It should be 
mentioned that copies of the two preceding General Indexes, to vols. I.- 
X. and XI.—XX., respectively, without which, it would seem, no file of 
the Review can conveniently be used, can still be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, the price being $2.50, cloth bound, $1.50 in paper. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Before this number of the Review is issued, the annual meeting of the 
Association will have taken place at Ann Arbor, December 29-31. From 
the July declaration of the Committee on Nominations it may be assumed 
that Professor Dana C. Munro has been elected president of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor first vice-president. The committee on 
the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize has voted that it be conferred on Fred 
S. Rodkey for his monograph, published a year ago by the University of 
Ilinois, on The Turco-Egyptian Question in the Relations of England, 
France, and Russia, 1832-1841, and that honorable mention be made of a 
manuscript on Labor and Politics in England, 1850-1867, by Miss Florence 
E. Gillespie of the University of Chicago. The committee on the George 
L. Beer Prize has voted that it be awarded to Miss Edith P. Stickney, of 
Goucher College, for a manuscript on Southern Albania or Northern 
Epirus in European International Affairs, 1912-1923. The Council has 
voted that the Jusserand medal, for the best work in the field of cultural 
relations between the United States and any European country, be 
awarded to Professor Bernard Fay for his much-admired book on 
L'Esprit Révolutionnaire en France et aux États-Unis à la Fin du XVIIIe 
Siècle (Paris, Champion; see this journal, XXX. 810). 


The committee having the matter in charge, on behalf of the Con- 
ference of Historical Societies, has now completed arrangements for 
printing the Handbook of Historical Societies, which it has long had in 
preparation. The book will be ready for distribution by February 1. 
Orders for copies, at the price of $1, should be sent, with remittance, to 
the office of the Treasurer of this Association, 1140 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. The Handbook will contain many useful data re- 
specting most of those historical societies in the United States which are 
in active existence. 


PERSONAL 
Professor Albert T. Clay, who for fifteen years had been professor 
of Assyriology and Babylonian literature in Yale University, and was 
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noted for many valuable writings in the feld of Babylonian and Assyrian 
history, and especially for his editions of documents and his Empire of 
the Amorites, died on September 14, at the age of fifty-eight. 


Rev. Dr. William M. Beauchamp of Syracuse, for many years archae- 
ologist of the New Vork State Museum, died on December 13, at the age 
. of ninety-five. In a long life of active research in the history and antig- 
uities of central New York, he had produced, among other books, A 
History of the, New York Iroquois (1905), and a multitude ar articles 
chiefly in the field of Indian archaeology. - : 


* Dr. Paul Ferdinand Peck, professor of history in Grinnell College, 
Iowa, where he had taught for twenty years, died on November 20, aged 
fifty-two years, at Evanston, where during the présent academic year he 
was taking the place of Professor I. J. Cox in Northwestern University. 


Dr. Felix Liebermann, of Berlin, was killed by a motor car on Oc- 
tober 7, at the age of seventy-four. His contributions to the early his- 
tory of England—such as his admirable edition of the Gesetse der 
Angelsachsen (1898-1906)—and his attractive personal character, had 
won him high esteem in England and America as well as in Germany. 


Dr. Ernest G. Hardy, principal of Jesus College, Oxford, died on 
October 26, at the age of seventy-three. Besides many articles in Roman 
history in various periodicals, most of which were collected into two vol- 
umes of Studies in Roman History (1907, 1910), he published in 1924 
Some Problems in Roman History, ten further essays. 


John William Graham, of Woodbrooke, England, formerly principal 
of Dalton Hall at the University of Manchester, is now at Swarthmore 
College as the first occupant of the Howard M. Jenkins chair of Quaker 
history and research, recently founded by Charles F. Jenkins and family. 


Professor Franklin L. Riley of Washington and Lee University is 
spending the present year in teaching in the University of Southern Cali- 
„fornia. 

At the Ohio State University, last July, Professor George W. Knight 
resigned the headship of the department of American history, after more 
than forty years’ service, but continues as a professor, giving his regular 
courses. The departments of American and European history have re- 
cently been joined into one department. Professor W. H. Siebert, who 
for nearly twenty-five years has been the head of the department of 
European history, has been appointed research professor in history and 
Professor Carl Wittke chairman of the new department of history. 

Professor L. M. Larson of the University of Illinois is on leave of 
absence during the present academic year, and Professor A. H. Lybyer 
is acting head of the department of history. ‘Dr. J. W. Swain of the 
same university has been promoted to an assistant professorship. 

Professor Marion Dargan, recently of the Concord State Teachers 
College of West Virginia, has been appointed head of the department of 
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history in Illinois College, taking the place of G. R. Poage, who resigns 
to accept an appointment as professor of history in the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 


Dr. C. C. Regier, formerly connected with Muskingum College in 
Ohio, has been made head of the historical department of Albion College 
in Michigan. 

Professor W. S. Davis of the University of Minnesota is on leave of 
absence during the present academic year. 


Dr. Louis Pelzer of the University of Iowa has been given the full 
rank of professor. 


Dr. Thomas P. Martin, associate professor of American history in 
the University of Texas, has leave of absence for the year 1925-1926, 
with a research fellowship of the Social Science Research Council, and is 
making a study of Anglo-American relations in the twenty years before 
the Civil War, as influenced by economic, social, and political forces. 


Professor Samuel R. Gammon, jr., of Austin College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of history in the pene and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 


Willis G. Swartz, formerly of the University of Iowa, has been made 
head of the historical department of Sterling College in Kansas. 


Professors W. F. Galpin of the University of Oklahoma, R. C. Mc- 
Grane of the University of Cincinnati, E. M. Coulter of the University 
of Georgia, J. D. Barnhart of Indiana University, and E. W. Nelson of 
Cornell University will teach this year in the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


GENERAL 


Through a subvention of $5000 a year for three years the American 
Council of Learned Societies will be able to offer in 1926, 1927, and 1928 
a number of small grants (not exceeding $300) for the purpose of aiding 
scholars who require assistance in the conduct of projects of research in 
the humanistic and social sciences. Grants will be made only to mature 
scholars, experienced in scientific methods of research, and for specific 
purposes (travel, assistance, copies, photographs, appliances, etc.) in con- 
nection with definite projects. Grants will not be available for work the 
object of which is to fulfill the requirements for any academic degree, 
and in general preference will be given to applicants who are not eligible 
to benefit from special funds for research such as those maintained by 
certain universities. The awards for 1926 will be made by April 1, by 
the Committee on Aid to Research of the American Council of Learned 
Societies: Professors Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., chairman, Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, Edwin 
Greenlaw, Johns Hopkins University, Gordon J. Laing, University of 
Chicago, and Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Columbia University. Ap- 
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‘plications for grants in 1926 must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
committee by February 28. Scholars who wish to make such applica- 
tions should secure the circular Information to Applicants from the chair- 
man of the committee or from Waldo G.. Leland, 1133 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., who during the past year has been executive 
secretary of the Council. 


By invitation of the ei of London, an Anglo- American His- 
torical Conference will be held at the Institute of Historical Research 
during the week beginning July 12, 1926. Formal invitations to nomi- 
nate representatives have been sent to various universities, and all his- 
torians and university teachers of history who happen to be in England 
at that time will be welcome. Those who desire to attend should send 
their names to the Secretary of the Conference, Institute of Historical 
Research, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 


A summer school, of a type not unlike that of the summer sessions in 
American universities, has been established for American students at 
Trinity College, Dublin, to open on July 15, 1926, and to continue till 
August 31. In history, Miss Constantia Maxwell of the University of 
Dublin will lecture in modern French history, Mr. Edmund Curtis of 
Keble College, Oxford, on Anglo-Irish history, and it is hoped that Dr. 
Ernest Barker, principal of King’s College, London, will be able to give 
-a course in modern English history. 


The Union List of Serials in the libraries of the United States and 
Canada, which is being edited by Winifred Gregory, under the direction 
of a committee of the American Library Association, has already pro- 
gressed sufficiently to be of great service to historical scholars. It con- 
tains a record of all serials (periodicals and society publications) in 
nearly two hundred of our large libraries, giving a complete bibliographi- 
-~ cal statement and the location of copies. The provisional edition has been 
published through the letter I, and the complete alphabet will be finished, 
it is hoped, within a year. The final and corrected edition should appear 
within the year following. The List is being published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, of New York. 


The publisher Alfred A. Knopf is planning the publication of a series 
of college history texts to be known as the Borzoi Historical Series. 
The general editor of the series will be Professor Harry E. Barnes, who 
will contribute volumes on the History of Historical Writing, and on the 
Intellectual Development of Western Society. Definite arrangements 
have been made for other volumes of the series, as follows: a History of 
the Middle Ages, by Professor James W. Thompson of Chicago; a His- 
tory of Europe from 1500 to 1815, by James E. Gillespie of Pennsyl- 
vania State College; a History of the Modern World, 1776-1925, by 
Alexander C. Flick, state historian of New York; a Diplomatic History 
of Europe, 1870-1925, by William L. Langer of Clark University; a 
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History of England by William T. Morgan of Indiana University; a 
Political and Social History of the United States by Harold U. Faulkner 
of Smith College, and a History of Latin-America by J. Fred Rippy of 
Chicago. A volume by Professor Rippy on The United States and 
Mexico, covering diplomatic relations, has just been published by the 
same firm. 


Vol. I. of the Histoire Générale des Peuples, edited by Maxime Petit, 
covers antiquity and the Middle Ages. Its several sections are the work 
of distinguished specialists (Paris, Larousse, 1925, pp. xii, 388). 


The whole range of European economic history from ancient times 
to the World War was laid under contribution by the distinguished 
scholar Max Weber, in his Gesammelie Aufsdtse zur Sosial- und Wirt- 
schafisgeschichte, posthumously published (Tübingen, Mohr, 1924, pp. iv, 
556). 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has reissued its English trans- 
lation of Victor Duruy’s General History of the World, formerly re- 
vised and continued to 1901 by Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor, and now 
brought down to date by Mabell S. C. Smith and J. Walker McSpadden. 
The original work, running to 1848, and published some seventy years 
ago, occupies about two-thirds of the present book of 931 pages. 


The October number of the Historical Outlook contains an interest- 
ing and valuable contribution from Professor Louis M. Sears concerning 
the observations of the London Times’s American Correspondent in 1861. 
This correspondent was William H. Russell, whose Diary is a recognized 
source for the Civil War. Russell’s correspondence with J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, sometime regular New York correspondent of the Times, consti- 
tutes a definite addition to the record of his study of conditions in this 
country at the outbreak of the war, and several of these letters have been 
embodied by Professor Sears in his article. In the November number 
is a study, by Professor George B. Manhart of De Pauw University, of 
the European Elections of 1924-1925. Professor Richard H. Shyrock, 
of Duke University, has added very greatly to the usefulness of any 
teacher’s file of the History Teacher's Magasine and Historical Outlook 
by contributing to the December number, in which it fills 40 pages, a 
systematic guide to all the contents of the sixteen volumes of that peri- 
odical, the mention of each article of any importance being accompanied 
by some words of description. The same number contains a report from 
Professor Edgar Dawson as secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. | 


The October number of History contains papers on Hadrian’s Wall 
by R. G. Collingwood; on History and the Law by Professor A. F. Pol- 
lard; on the Sayings of Queen Elizabeth by Professor J. E. Neale; and 
on the School of Salerno by Dr. and Mrs. Charles Singer. 
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The Journal of Negro History for October presents the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, the annual report of the director, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
and a review by him of the ten years’ work of collecting and publishing 
records of the negro which the society has carried out since its organiza- 
tion in 1915. There is also an article by Jane E. Adams on the Aboli- 
tion of the Brazilian Slave Trade, and a continuation, through more than 
a hundred pages, from the Liberator and other anti-slavery papers, 1842- 
1859, of letters of. negroes, especially of Frederick Douglass, illustrative 
of negro opinion. 


Boni and Liveright have brought out a volume by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon which bears the title Tolerance. It is described as the story 
of man’s fight for freedom of thought. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, has brought out a volume on 
Historic Costume, by Katherine M. Lester. 


À book of exceptional value in its field is The Women’s Garment 
` Workers: a History of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union (New York, B. W. Huebsch, pp. xxv, 608), by Louis Levine. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Carlo Rostan, Due Concesioni di 
Storia Universale; Orosio e Bossuet, concl. (Nuova Rivista Storica, 
July) ; Jean Morellet, Les Mouvements Migratoires Européens (Revue 
des Sciences Politiques, July-September); Roberto Michels, Francia e 
Germania nella Storia (Nuova Antologia, September 1). 


ANOIENT HISTORY 


The Antiquaries Journal for October presents a comprehensive report 
of fifty pages by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley of the excavations at Ur in 
1924-1025. 

To the first volume of Professor Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Altertums (1914) he has now, on the basis of the publications and dis- 
coveries of the last ten years, furnished a special supplement, Die ältere 
Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens, und Aegyptens (Stuttgart, Cotta, 
pp. iv, 70). 

The fourth volume of the Cambridge Anctent History was published 
by the Cambridge University Press in October. It deals with the As- 
syrian Empire, the Hittites, Syria, Babylonia, Israel and Judah, Lydia 
and Ionia, and the beginnings of the Greek world. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul announce three volumes in their series, The Hts- 
tory of Civilisation, namely, Mesopotamia: the Civilisation of Babylonia 
and Assyria, by Professor Delaporte, The Aegean Civilisation, by Pro- 
fessor G. Glotz (these two being translations of French books in M. 
Berr’s series, and already reviewed in these pages), and The Peoples of 
Asia, by L. H. Dudley Buxton, lecturer in physical anthropology at 
Oxford. 
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The Religious Tract Society (London) has just issued A Century of 
Excavation in Palestine by R. A. S: MacAlister, and Egyptian Papyri and 
Papyrus Hunting by James Baikie. 


A History of the Pharaohs, vol. I. (The First Eleven Dynasties), by 
Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, is published in the United States by E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 


Mrs. Winifred Brunton’s Kings and Queens of Anctent Egypt (Lon- 
don, Hodder and Stoughton) reproduces in color the original portraits of 
these monarchs, and is accompanied by biographies by Professor J. H. 
Breasted, Professor T. E. Peet, and others. 


Fascicle 24 of the Publications of the Faculty of Letters of Stras- 
bourg is a large and handsomely illustrated volume, entitled Les Scénes 
de la Vie Privée dans les Tombeaux Égyptiens de l'Ancien Empire, by 
Pierre Montet (Strasbourg, Istra, pp. xviii, 430). 


Das Hellenische Thessalien; Landeskundliche und Geschichtliche 
Beschreibung Thessaliens in der Hellenischen und Römischen Zeit, by 
Friedrich Stahlin (Stuttgart, Engelhorn, 1924, pp. xxiii, 245), has re- 
ceived the highest praise; it is said that no work comparable to it has 
appeared since Curtius’s account of the Peloponnesos nearly seventy-five 
years ago. : 


E. P. Dutton and Company have published a history of early Rome 
presented in the light of modern archaeological discovery by Mrs. Ida 
Thallon Hill, formerly associate professor of history in Vassar College, 
Rome of the Kings, an Archaeological Setting for Livy and Vergil. 


Professor Friedrich von Woess of Innsbruck, who recently made a 
notable study of certain legal institutions in Ptolemaic Egypt, has pub- 
lished Untersuchungen iber das Urkundenwesen und den Publisitäts- 
schutz im Römischen Aegypten, based on a still more complete investiga- 
tion of the papyri (Munich, Beck, 1924, pp. xxi, 389) ; the volume is Heft 
6 of the Miinchener Beiträge sur Papyrusforschung und Antiken Rechts- 
geschichte. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ulrich Wilcken, Punt-Fahrten in 
der Ptolemäerseit (Zeitschrift für Aegyptische Sprache und Altertums- 
kunde, LX.); W. E. Crum, Koptische Ziinfte tind das Pfeffermonopol 
(ibid.) ; Marga Hirsch, Die Athenischen Tyranneumérder in Geschichts- 
schreibung und Volkslegende (Klio, XX. 2); B. D. Merritt, Tribute 
Assessment in the Athenian Empire from 454 to 440 B. C. (American 
Journal of Archaeology, July-September); Helmut Berve, Die Angeb- 
liche Begründung des Hellenistischen Kônigskultes durch Alexander 
(Klio, XX. 2); Fritz Geyer, Der Hellenistische Staat, ein Vorläufer des 
Modernen Absoluten Staates (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXII. 3); 
Ernst Honigmann, Zur Geographie des Ptolemaios (Klio, XX. 2); G. 
Arthaud, Les Etrusques (Mercure de France, August 1); Werner Schur, 
Zur Neronischen Orientpolitik (Klio, XX. 2). 
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EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


- Another of the source-volumes published by the Columbia University 
Press in the series called Records of Civilisation is The See of Peter, 
prepared by Professor J. T. Shotwell and Miss Louise R. Loomis, pro- 
fessor of history in Wells College. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Stuart Jones, The Apostles in 
Rome (Quarterly Review, October); J. P. Waltzing, Le Crime Rituel 
reproché aux Chrétiens du Ile Siècle (Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
Académie Royale de Belgique, 1925, 5). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The American journal of medieval studies which has been heretofore 
announced as in preparation, under the best of auspices, is to be entitled 
Speculum. The first number is expected to appear in January. 


_ The late Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortescue, professor of ecclesiastical history 
in St. Edmund’s College, Ware, had nearly completed at the time of his 
death a new edition of Boethius De Consolaitone, with learned notes and 
other apparatus. Professor George D. Smith of the same college has 
supplied an elaborate Latin introduction and brought the book to publica- 
tion, Anici Manli Severini Boethi de Consolatione Philosophiae Libri 
Quinque, etc. (London, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, pp. xlviii, 225). 


The fifth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History, a volume deal- 
ing with the period of the Crusades, will be published shortly—perhaps 
at the time of our issue has already been published—by the Cambridge 
University Press. 


Rev. Edward H. R. Tatham, canon of Lincoln Cathedral, has put 
forth the first volume of an extensive work entitled Francesco Peirarca, 
the First Modern Mon of Letters: his Life and Correspondence (Lon- 
don, Sheldon Press). In this volume the early years and the lyric poems 
are treated, with insight and abundant learning. 


Professor A. Hyma of the University of North Dakota has given 
further illustration of the history of the Brethren of the Common Life 
by printing, in the Archief voor de Geschiedenis van het Aartsbisdom 
Utrecht, the text of the treatise “Super Modo Vivendi Devotorum 
Hominum simul Commorantium ” by Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. P. Whitney, Peter Damiani and 
Humbert (Cambridge Historical Journal, I. 3); L. Costanzo, IL “ Pro- 
feta” Calabrese [the abbot Joachim] (Nuova Antologia, October 1). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Professor Ferdinand Schevill of Chicago is the author of A History 
of Europe from the Reformation to the Present Day, which has been 
published by the firm of Harcourt. | 
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The classical essay of Copernicus on money, written about 1526, and 
first published in 1816, Monetae Cudendae Ratio, of which all reprints 
have become rare, has been reissued by the Warsaw Faculty of Com- 
merce in an edition prepared by Professor Jan Dmochowski, Ntkolaja 
Kopernika Rozprawy o Monecie (Warsaw, Geberthner and Wolff, pp. 
clxix, 223). The edition contains the original Latin and German texts, 
as well as a Polish translation, and a long monograph by the editor on 
the monetary theories of Copernicus and their origin. 


Professor Edgar Prestage is publishing at about this time a volume 
on the Diplomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England, and Hol- 
land from 1641 to 1668 (Watford, Voss and Michael). 


In a volume entitled Les Relations de Voyages du XVIIe Siècle et 
Evolution des Idées (Paris, Champion), M. Geoffroy Atkinson makes 
an important and interesting contribution to the history of thought in 
the ensuing age, in the formation of whose opinions and philosophy the 
narratives and descriptions of the travellers form a notable factor. 


The house of Jonathan Cape has published this autumn the Diary of 
Princess Lieven, edited by Harold Temperley, heretofore announced in 
these pages. 


The last ambassador of France at Vienna, Alfred Dumaine, writes of 
Choses d'Allemagne (Paris, Fayard, 1925, pp. 288); another volume of 
Souvenirs Diplomatiques is entitled En Suéde pendant la Guerre Mondiale, 
by A. Nekludoff, with preface by Gabriel Hanotaux (Paris, Perrin, 
1925). 

Friedrich, Ritter von Lama, is publishing in serial parts an important 
history of papal policy with respect to the ending of the World War and 


since that event, Papst tnd Kurie in ihrer Politik seit dem Weltkriege 
(Illertissen, Bavaria, Martinus). 7 


Europäische Gespräche for September prints (in German) the Cham- 
berlain secret memorandum of Feb. 20, 1925, the report of the Mosul 
Commission of the League of Nations, and the Indian government’s re- 
jection of the Geneva protocol, as well as a twenty-page bibliography of 
books and articles on international relations published in 1925. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. Kaegi, Hutten und Erasmus, 
concl. (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 4); À. C. Wood, The Eng- . 
lish Embassy at Constantinople, 1660-1762 (English Historical Review, 
October) ; Sir E. Satow, Pacta sunt Servanda, or International Guarantee 
[especially respecting the neutrality of Luxemburg] (Cambridge Histori- 
cal Journal, I. 3); Sir Henry Thornton, A Century of Steam Railway 
Development (Dalhousie Review, October); “ Asecretis”, Polen und 
Lothringen; ein Diplomatisches Thema (Europäische Gespräche, Sep- 
tember); A. Augustin-Thierry, La Princesse Belgiojoso et Augustin 
Thierry; Lettres Inédites, I—IV. (Revue des Deux Mondes, September 
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1-October 15); W. L. Langer, The Franco-Russian Alliance, II. (Sla- 
vonic Review, June); Ange Morre, La-Démocratie Européenne au XXe 
Siècle, I-VI. (Nouvelle Revue, July 15-October 15). 


THE WORLD WAR 


The Naval War College’s volume for 1923 of International Law 
Decisions and Notes (pp. vii, 224) contains the text of some twenty- 
four prize cases, American, English, German, and Japanese, arising from 
the recent war. 


The War Department has issued vol. II. of the Report of the Military 
Board of Allied Supply, relating to the allied armies under Marshal Foch 
in the Franco-Belgian theatre of operations (pp. viii, 1173). 


Messrs. McClurg of Chicago have published an anonymous account 
of a quite extraordinary episode of the World War, Archangel: the 
American War with Russia, by “a Chronicler ”. 


Don Ernesto Vercesi’s Jl Vaticano, Italia, e la Guerra (Milan, 
Mondadori), the work of a Catholic priest whose sympathies are with 
the Allied Powers, gives an approving history of the policy of the Holy 
See from the beginning to the end of the war. 


A reinforced and amplified edition of Aldo Valori’s La Guerra Italo- 
Austriaca, 1915-1918, has appeared; also a new work with the same title 
by Amadeo Tosti, signalized as being based on Austrian as well as Italian 
documents, many hitherto unutilized, and containing an excellent co- 
ordination of events on the Italian front with those on other fronts. 


With the British Battle Fleet: War Recollections of a Russian Naval 
Officer (London, Hutchinson) is a valuable book of reminiscences, by an 
intelligent and fair-minded naval man, Commodore G. von Schoultz, who 
was Russian liaison officer to the British Grand Fleet, and is now com- 
mander-in-chief of the Finnish navy. | 


À naval history of the Great War has been published in Italy by 
Mondadori at Milan: Ettore Bravetta, La Grande Guerra sul Mare. 


In the Collection de Mémoires, Études et Documents pour servir à 
l'Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, Capt. A. Thomazi supplies the first 
thorough study which La Guerre Navale dans l Adriatique has thus far ' 
received (Paris, Payot, 1925, pp. 256). . 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Raymond Poincaré, The Re- 
sponsibility for the War (Foreign Affairs, October); Josef Pekar, 
Nochmals die Kriegsschuld (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, September); Max 
Montgelas, Der Grundirrium Prof. Pekars (1bid.); S. Ruppricht, Der 
Anteil der Serbischen Presse am Ausbruch des Weltkrieges (ibid.); A. 
Weber, Die Kriegsschuldfrage in Ungarn (ibid.); H. Lutz, Churchills 
Befehl vom 30. Juli, 1914 (ibid.) ; Friedrich R. von Wiesner, The Forged 
and the Genuine Text of the “Wiesner Documents” (ibid., October) ; 
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Weitere Ausschnitte sum Attentat von Sarajevo [translation of Borivoje 
Jevtic’s pamphlet, to be continued] (ibid.). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Under the editorial care of Dr. Hubert Hall, literary director of the 
Royal Historical Society, the society has published 4 List and Index of 
the Publications of the Royal Historical Society, 1871-1924, and of the 
Camden Society, 1840-1897 (pp. xvii, 110), the list giving in detail the 
contents of each composite volume, and the index of authors, editors, and 
titles being followed by an index of names, places, and subjects. 


Dr. Chalfant Robinson of Princeton has in press (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press) an edition of the Pipe Roll of 14 Henry III. He is also 
preparing an edition of the Pipe Roll of 14 Edward II. 


The next volume in the series of Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, edited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff, and published by the Oxford 
University Press, will contain Studies in the Pertod of Baronial Reform 
and Rebellion, 1258-1267; the Provisions of Oxford and Local Reform; 
the Rebellion viewed in the Legal Records of 1265-1267, by E. F. Jacob. 


The third volume of R. T. Gunther’s Early Science in Oxford (Ox- 
ford, printed for the subscribers) deals with the biological sciences. 


The second volume of Professor Edward P. Cheyney’s History of 
England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death of Elisabeth, com- 
pleting the work, will soon be published by Messrs. Longmans. 


Dr. Conyers Read’s Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of 
Queen Eligabeth, published in England by the Oxford University Press, 
as heretofore announced in these pages, is published in the United States 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dr. Henry Hamilton, lecturer in economics in the University of 
Birmingham, has lately published a volume on The English Brass and 
Copper Industries, io 1800 (Longmans), beginning temp. Eliz. and giving 
especial attention to the development of these industries in Birmingham. 


Dr. John W. Draper, professor of English in the University of 
Maine, has issued from the New York University Press a volume en- 
titled William Mason: a Siudy in Eighteenth-Century Culture (pp. xvi, 
397), planned and executed as a contribution toward evaluation of the 
rank and file of eighteenth-century life and thought; it is conceded that 
the Rev. William Mason personally stood not much above the grade of 
the commonplace, but it is maintained that, as a thinker, as a dilettante 
in many arts, and as a man living among men and acquainted with almost 
everyone of distinction in his generation, he fairly represents the average 
of his period and social class, and may therefore be a source of instruc- 
tion, through this elaborate and careful book, to the student of history. 
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The annual Raleigh Lecture before the British Academy was: this 
season given, on October 28, by Dr. Clarence W. Alvord, formerly pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Minnesota, the subject being 
“Lord Shelburne and the Founding of British-American Goodwill”. 


Any historian observing economic developments in England since the 
war would naturally feel a desire to know more of the phenomena of the 
period following the Napoleonic wars. Mr. A. W. Ackworth deals care- 
fully with one aspect of this theme in a small volume on Financial Re- 
construction in England, 1815-1822 (London, P. S. King). 


Mr. D. C. Somervell has produced a book of unusual character, which . 
he calls “a duo-biographical sketch ”—and it is an entertaining and in- 
structive one—in his Disraeli and Gladstone (London, Jarrolds). | 


The volume of Memorials of Albert Venn Dicey (Macmillan) con- 
sists mainly of extracts from his thoughtful and delightful letters and 
diaries, compiled by: Professor R. S. Rait of Glasgow, and containing, 
besides much that is of interest to the student of the English constitu- 
tion, many exceedingly interesting notes and reflections on the United 
States, the fruit of two visits, one in 1870, the other in 1898. 


Sir Almeric FitzRoy, clerk of the Privy Council from 1898 to 1923, 
puts forth two volumes of Memoirs (London, Hutchinson), which, 
mutatis mutandis, have much of the same sort of interest which attaches 
to the diaries of Charles Greville. 


The Oxford University Press has just published, in three volumes, 
The Life of Henry Howard Molyneux H erbert, Fourth Earl of Carnar- 
von, 1831-1890, by Sir Arthur Hardinge, edited by Lord Carnarvon’s 
` widow, the Dowager Countess of Carnarvon. 


Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1902-1919 (Longmans, pp. xii, 404), 
by Sir James Rennell Rodd, is a third volume of his series, completing | 
the record of his experiences during thirty-seven years of active life, and 
dealing especially with Rome, Italy, and the Great War. 


. In the Scottish Historical Review for October Mr. J. D. Mackie 
prints, from the Fortescue papers in the Bodleian Library, “A Loyall 
Subjectes Advertisment” as to the unpopularity of the government of 
James I. in England during its first year, and comments ably upon it; 
Professor R. K. Hannay presents a Study in Reformation History, con- 
cerned with the relations, especially the financial roago; between James 
V. and the papacy under Clement VII.. 


Vol. IL, part IV., of the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, pub- 
lished for the University of Wales by the Oxford University Press, con- 
tains an extensive bibliography of published works on the municipal his- 
tory of Wales and the Border, compiled by William Rees, with special 
reference to the published records. 
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The History of the Quakers in Wales and their Emigration to North 
America, by Rev. T. Mardy Rees, has been published in Carmarthen by 
Spurrell. 


British government publications: Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward 
VI., vol. III., 1549-1551; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, vol. XXVI., 
1642—1643. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. H. E. Craster, The Red Book 
of Durham (English Historical Review, October); Alex. Cartellieri, 
Richard Lôwenhers (Probleme der Englischen Sprache und Kultur: 
Festschrift fiir Johannes Hoops); J. F. Rees, The Phases of British 
Commercial Policy tn the Eighteenth Century (Economica, June). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
(For Canada, see p. 410; for India, see p. 395.) 


‘Mention was made in these pages, soon after the event, of the de- 
struction, by the revolutionaries, in June, 1922, of the Irish archives 
housed in the Public Record Office of Ireland, at Dublin. The Public 
Record Office of Northern Ireland is endeavoring to repair in part this 
disaster to learning by obtaining copies of any of the destroyed records 
relating to Ulster, to the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, and Tyrone, or to the cities of Belfast and Londonderry. 
Any readers who have in their possession copies of records of such a 
sort are invited to deposit them in the new Record Office, or allow copies 
to be made for it. Such persons are requested to communicate with Mr. 
D. A. Chart, Deputy Keeper of the Records, Public Record Office of 
Northern Ireland, Murray Street, Belfast. 


The firm of Longmans has published Gleanings from Irish History, 
by William F. Butler. 


Sir James O’Connor, one of the Lords Justices of Appeal in Ireland 
from 1918 to 1924, has written a volume of History of Ireland, 1780- 
1924, lately published in London by Edward Arnold. 


A plan has been formed for a Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, in six volumes, to be edited by Professor J. Holland Rose, Pro- 
fessor A. P. Newton of the University of London, and Mr. E. A. Benians 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, with Professor W. P. M. Kennedy of 
Toronto as Canadian adviser for volume IV., which will be devoted to 
the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. Volume V. is assigned to 
Australia and New Zealand; volume VI. to South Africa. The first 
three volumes will be more general, dealing with the history of the 
British government of the Empire, trade, economics, general wars, crown 
colonies, and those of America. It is hoped that the first volume will be 
published in 1927. 
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Dr. M. H. de Kock’s volume entitled Selected Subjecis in the Eco- 
nomic History of South Africa (Cape Town and Johannesburg, Juta, pp. 
vii, 475) is in fact a good treatment of all the most important topics 
within the field indicated by its title. 


The Libraty Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament has pub- 
lished vol. XXIV. of Historical Records of Australia: Governors Des- 
patches to and from England, October, 1844, to March, 1846 op xvii, 
. 936). 


The June number of the Victorian Historical Magasine includes 
among its articles: Three Incidents in Victorian History, by Professor 
Ernest Scott; the Overlanders, part I., by A. S. Kenyon; and Reminis- 
cences from 1841 of William Kyle, a Pioneer, communicated to and 
transcribed by Charles Daley. 


It is announced in the Cambridge Historical Soil that, additional 
transfers of Colonial Office papers from the Public Record Office to 
Cambridge Prison have now been made, of such extent that for all 
colonies except those that now form the United States the body of 
Colonial Office papers—acts, sessional papers, gazettes, newspapers, ship- 
ping returns, blue books of statistics, and miscellaneous volumes—are 
now to be found in Cambridge, where they can, in the case of nearly all 
colonies, be consulted for all years down to about 1895. 


Noteworthy articles ‘in periodicals: E. A. Benians, Adam Smiths 
Project of an Empire (Cambridge Historical Journal, I. 3). >° 


FRANCE 


General review: H. Hauser, Histoire de France, 1494-1661 (Revue 
Historique, November-December). 


_ An Histoire Militaire et Navale, part I., constitutes vol. VII. of 

Gabriel Hanotaux’s Histoire de la Nation Française; it, in turn, is in 

two parts, Des Origines aux Croisades, by Gen. J. Colin, Des Crotsades 
' à la Révolution, by Col. F. Reboul (Paris, Plon, 1925, pp. 600). 


The Histoire Générale du Droit Français, des Origines à 1789, à 
V'Usage des Étudiants des Facultés de Droit (Paris, Sirey, 1925, pp. viii, 
1076), is an excellent manual by Professor J. Declareuil of Toulouse, 
having obvious utility for students of history as well as of law. 


An important recent publication is Frantz Funck-Brentano’s Les 
Origines (Paris, Hachette, 1925), completing to the nineteenth century 
the series Histoire de France racontée à Tous, in which are included the 


excellent volumes on the Renaissance by Batiffol and the Revolution by . 
Madelin. | 


An important study in the culture of one of the most obscure races 
of Europe is La Tombe Basque; Recueil d'Inscriptions Funéraires et 
Domestiques du Pays Basque Français, by Louis Colas, with preface by 
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Camille Jullian (Paris, Champion, 1906-1924, 2 vols. fol., I., pp. xxi, 
93; IL, atlas, pp. 404 of illustrations and text). 


Messrs. Macmillan of London have lately published Roman Society 
in Gaul in the Merovingian Age, by the late Sir Samuel Dill. 


Mr. Charles Shepard of 2153 California street, Washington, D. C., 
publishes in a tabular review The Lineage of the Counts of Anjou from 
Ingelger to Geoffrey Plantagenet. 


In Messrs. Routledge’s “ Broadway Translations” are lately issued 
the Autobiography of Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, translated by C. S. S. 
Bland, and 4 Huguenot Family in the XVI. Century: the Memoirs of 
Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du Plessis Marly, translated by Lucy Crump. 


The third and last volume of the critical edition of the Commentaires 
de Blaise de Monluc, Maréchal de France, with notes by Professor Paul 
Courteault of Bordeaux, covers the years 1563-1576 (Paris, Picard, 1925, 
pp. xii, 587); a very complete index and a glossary aid in giving this 
edition considerable importance for the study of the religious wars and 
of sixteenth-century language. 


The house of Hachette has commenced a new collection, called Récits 
@ Autrefots, in which specialists will discuss in detail certain famous 
crises in French history. In this series, J. Bainville has already written 
of the 18 Brumaire; now Louis Batiffol, the principal authority on the 
reign of Louis XIII., presents La Journée des Dupes (Paris, 1925, pp. 
125), in which he reaches new conclusions. 


The Société de l'Histoire de France publishes the Correspondance 
Atthentique de Godefroi, Comte d’Estrades, vol. I., 1637-1646 (Paris, 
Champion, 1924, pp. xliii,.337),.an important soldier and diplomat in the 
reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV., 556 of whose letters, instructions, and 
reports have been skillfully edited by A. de Saint-Léger and L. Lemaire. 


Bougainville’s account of his expedition around the world is a happy 
choice with which to inaugurate a collection of Voyages de Jadis et 
d’Aujourd’lui ; it is issued under the title Voyage de Bougainville autour 
du Monde pendant les Années 1766, 1767, 1768, et 1769, with preface and 
notes by P. Deslandres (Paris, Roger, 1925, pp. 304). 


The First Napoleon (London, Constable) is a collection of unpub- 
lished documents from the papers of Lord Lansdowne at Bowood, edited 
by Lord Lansdowne’s son, the Earl of Kerry. The most numerous and 
valuable come from the Comte de Flahault, Lord Lansdowne’s grand- 
father; others from his great-grandfather Admiral Lord Keith. 


Joseph Turquan, author of Les Soeurs de Napoléon in two volumes, 
gives a documented account of Josephine in La Générale Bonaparte 
(Paris, Tallandier, 1925). 

Sir Plunket Barton’s third volume, Bernadotte, Prince and King, 18r0- 
1844 (London, Murray), has now been published, completing the biog- 
taphy. 
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À translation of Count Molés memoiis side’ XXVII.. 797, XXIX. 
598, XXX. 360, ante), The Life and Memoirs of Count Molé (1781- 
1855), in two volumes, is published in New York by the firm of Doran. 


The series Figures du Passé, in which appeared the well-known lives 
of Mirabeau by Barthou, of Danton by Madelin, and of Gambetta by 
Deschanel, is further extended by a study of Le Duc de Morny at the 
hands of Marcel Boulenger (Paris, Hachette, 1925). 


Messrs. Heinemann announce the first two volumes of Letters of. 
Raymond Poincaré, translated by ‘Sir George Arthur, dealing Re 
with events leading .up to the World War. 


Two of the regional monographs which increase, while making more 
accurate, the labors of the general historian, are Les Origines du Bour-- 
bonnats, by Max Fazy, archivist of. the department of Allier (Paris, 
Ficker, 1925, 2 vols., pp. 900), and La Révolution dans le Comté de Nice 
, et la Principauté de Monaco, 1792-1800, by Professor Joseph Combet of 
Nice (Paris, Alcan, 1925, pp. xxviii, 528). 


In the field of local French history, the following publications may 
be mentioned: Yvonne Bezard, L’ Assistance à Versailles sous l'Ancien 
Régime et pendant la Révolution (Versailles, Dubois, 1924, pp. 140) ; 
. Edouard Gérardin, Histoire de Lorraine, Duchés, Comités, Evéchés depuis 
les Origines jusqu'à la Réunion des Deux Duchés à la France (Nancy, 
Berger, 1925, pp. xii, 351); Charles Weymann, Une Ville d'Alsace au 
Moyen Age; Thann, Légendes et Histoire (Nancy, Berger, pp. 415, 69 | 
' plates); A. Kleinclausz, Histoire de Bourgogne (Paris, Hachette, 1924, 
second ed., pp. viii, 454, 32 plates); A. Grimaud and M. Balmelle, Précis 
de l'Histoire du Gévaudan rattachée à l'Histoire de France (Paris, 
Champion, 1925, pp. viii, 368). . 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Léon Levillain, Etudes sur PAb- 
baye de Saint-Denis à PEpoque Mérovingienne (Bibliothèque de l’École 
des Chartes, January-June); V. Zoppi, La Politica ‘Europea della 
Francia, dai Trattati di Westfalia al Trattato di Versailles (Nuova 
Antologia, July 16) ; F. Charles-Roux, Le Projet Français de Commerce 
avec Inde par Sues sous le Règne de Louis XVI., I. (Revue de PHis- 
toire des Colonies, XIIT. 3); L. R. Gottschalk, Communism during the 
French Revolution (Political Science Quarterly, September) ; A. Mathiez, 
La Révolution et les Subsistances: la Répression de l'Hébertisme (An- 
nales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, September) ; G. Hanotaux, 
La Politique Intérieure sous le Premier Empire, I-III. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, September 15, October 1, 15); P. Gautier, Le Comte d'Haus- . 
sonville et Madame de Staél (Revue dés Deux Mondes, August 15); 
Chateaubriand, Letires à la Comtesse de Castellane, I., concl. (Revue de 
Paris, August 1, 15, September 1); G. de Grandmaison, L’Expédition 
Française en Espagne en 1823, I., concl. (1bid., September 15, October 
1); Comte de Sainte-Aulaire, Lamartine et la Politique (ibid., July 15); 
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Émile Ollivier, er ie IIV: are des Deux Mondes, July 
15-September 1); A. Maréchal, Souvenirs et Impressions du Blocus de 
Mets, 1870, II., concl. (Nouvelle Revue, July 15-October 15) ; G. Bourgin, 
La Commune de Paris et.le Comité Central, 1871 (Revue Historique, 
September). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General review: Luis Araujo-Costa, Courrier Espagnol (Revue des 
Questions Historiques, October). . 


The Rumanian School of Rome, founded in 1921 for the study of 
archaeology, history, and -belles-lettres, has just published the first two 
volumes of its Anuario, under the title Ephemeris Dacoromana (Rome, 
Libreria di Scienze e Lettere, 2 vols., I., 1923, pp. ix, 413; Il., 1924, pp. 
500). They contain long and erudite studies, printed in Italian, by mem- 
bers of the school, illustrated where needful by photographs and charts; 
the presswork of the volumes is admirable. The contents of volume I., 

. after an introduction by the director, Vasile Parvan, are as follows: 
Paul Nicorescu, La Tomba degli Scipioni; G. G. Mateescu, I Traci nelle 
Epigrafi di Roma; S. Bezdeki, Ioannes Chrysostomos e Plato; A. Marcu, 
Riflessi di Storia Rumena in Opere Italiane dei Secoli XIV. e XV.; Em. 
Panaitescu, Il Ritratto di Decebalo. Vol. II. contains A. Busuioceanu, 
Un Ciclo di Affreschi del Secolo XI.; A. Marcu, La Spagna ed il 

. Portogallo nella Visione dei Romantici Italiani; G. G. Mateescu, Nomi 

Traci nel Territorio Scito Sarmatico; S. Bezdeki, Nicephori Gregorae 

Epistulae XC. ; P. Nicorescu, Scavi e Scoperte a Tyras; Em. Panaitescu, 

Fidenae; C. Isopescu, Alcuni Documenti inediti della Fine del Cinque- 

cento. 


Heft 68 of the Abhandlungen sur Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte, 
edited by von Below, Finke, and Meinecke, is a study of the social or- 
ganization which preceded the rise of the Italian cities, by Fedor Schnei- 
der, entitled Die Entstehung von Burg und Landgemeinde in Italien; 
Studien sur Historischen Geographie, Verfassımgs- und Sosialgeschichte 
(Berlin, Rothschild, 1924, pp. xviii, 326). 


Mr. Selwyn Brintons The Golden Age of the Medici (London, 
Methuen) deals with the period from 1434 to 1494, and emphasizes the 
relations of the Medici to art and literature. 


A life of Pietro Paleocapa, the Venetian co-worker with Cavour in 
preparing Piedmont for its mission in the unification of Italy, by Giorgio 
Colabich, has been published posthumously by the son of the author. In 
his studies of, Paleocapa the elder Colabich used documents placed at his 
disposal by the family. 


Professor Saverio Cilibrizzi has published the second volume of his 
Storia Parlamentare Politica e Diplomatica d'Italia, da Novara a Vittorio 
Veneto. This volume covers the period ‘1870-1896. 
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The’ historical office of the Italian General Staff has added to its 
publications a study by A. Vigevano of La Legione Ungherese in Italia, 
1859-1867, and the third volume of its Campagna di Libia. 


Antonio Mosconi’s J Primi Anni di Governo Italiano nella Venezia 
Giulia is a book by.the High Commissioner of the region during the 
period covered and is therefore of interest as an historical record. 


Anything written by Signor Benedetto Croce deserves attention. A 
solid contribution to history lately made by him is his Storia del Regno 
-di Napoli (Bari, Laterza). 


Vol. LII. of the Atti della Società Ligure di Storia Patria is entitled 
Miscellanea Geo-Topografica (Genoa, 1924, pp. 422) and is dedicated to 
various aspects of the history of Genoa. Among other notable articles, 
there is an important general review by Francesco Poggi and Heinrich 
Sieveking, of recent foreign publications on the medieval commerce of 
Genoa, 28 pages of which are given to the work of Professor Eugene 
H. Byrne of the University of Wisconsin. 


The eleventh centenary of the Ateneo Pavese has produced two con- 
tributions to the history of the University of Pavia: Statuti e Ordi- 
nameniti della Universita di Pavia dall anno 1361 al anno 1859, and 
Contributi alla Storia dell’ Université di Pavia. A volume of five essays 
by G. M. Monti, Per la Storia del? Università di Napoli, has been pub- 
lished at Naples. | | | 


The most recent contributions to the regional history of Italy are 
Andrea Balletti’s Storia di Reggio nell’ Emilia, noteworthy as the pioneer 
attempt to write a comprehensive history of the local community: the 
second volume of the sixth edition of Molmenti’s La Storia di Venesia, 
a work that has been greatly enriched in each successive edition; and a 
new edition of L. Franchetti and S. Sonnino, La Sicilia. 


Vol. II. of the Anuario de Historia del Derecho Español (Madrid, 
Revista de Archivos, 1925, ~pp. 562) sustains the high standard of its 
predecessor ; its piéce de résistance is a long study by Ramén Carande on 
the municipal organization of Seville in the fourteenth century; among 
other noteworthy articles are those of the Austrian scholar, Alfons 
Dopsch, on the capitulary De Villis, of J. M. Ots Capdequi on the law | 
of property in the Spanish Indies, particularly during the sixteenth ` 
century, and of Henri Sée on trade relations between Brittany and 
Cadiz in the eighteenth century. The publishers of the Anuario have 
decided to add to their annual a collection of special studies, the first of 
which is an Historia de las Instituciones Sociales y Politicas de España 
y Portugal durante los Siglos V. á XIV. (Madrid, ibid., 1925, pp. 330), : 
the translation of an unpublished German work by Ernst Mayer, well 
known for his histories of Italian and French medieval institutions. A 
second volume will complete this monograph. 
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The Faculty of Law of the University of Barcelona plans a series of 
juridical texts and of monographs on the history of Spanish law. The 
first of these, edited by Galo Sanchez, is the Libro de los Fueros de 
Castiella (Barcelona, 1924, pp. xvi, 167), the oldest existing compilation ` 
of Castilian law, dating from the thirteenth century and hitherto un- 
published. 


In the Cartwario de San Pedro de Arlanza, Antiguo Monasterio 
Benedictino (Madrid, Centro de Estudios Históricos, 1925, pp. xvi, 299), 
Dom Luciano Serrano furnishes the text of 161 documents from the 
tenth to the fourteenth centuries, of great interest to the student of 
medieval Spain. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Lupo, J Normanni di Sicilia 
di Fronte al Papato (Archivio Storico per Ja Sicilia Orientale, XX. 1- 
3); J. U. Bergkamp, O. P., Savonarola in the Light of Modern Re- 
search (Catholic Historical Review, October); Seb. Deledda, Motivi 
Antifrancesi in Sardegna nel Secolo XVIII. (Rivista d'Italia, Septem- 
ber 15); Albert Pingaud, Le Premier Royaume d'Italie, 1806-1807, 1., IL. 
(Napoléon, September, November); Ersilio Michel, Una Supplica di 
Carlo Alberto a Pio VII., 1822 (Nuova Antologia, October 16) ; Maurice 
Paléologue, Un Grand Réaliste: Cavour, I. La Jeunesse, II. Cavour et le 
Sphinx (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 15, November 1); H. N. 
Gay, Cavour’s Tragic Love Story (Century Magazine, December) ; 
Roberto Cantalupo, Fascism in Italian History (Foreign Affairs, Oc- 
tober); R. Lantier, Les Civilisations Néolithique et Enéolithique dans la 
Péninsule Ibérique (Journal des Savants, July). 


GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General reviews: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand (Revue des Ques- 
tions Historiques, October); W. Uhlemann, Zur Frage nach dem 
Ursprung und der Herkunft der Deutschen in Böhmen und Mähren 
(Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 4); Hans Baron, Zur Frage des 
Ursprungs des Deutschen Hunantsuns und seiner Religiôsen Reform- 
bestrebungen, ein Kritischer Bericht über die Neuere Literatur (His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CXXXII. 3); Joseph Susta, Histoire de Tchéco- 
slovaquie [publications, 1904-1924], concl. (Revue Historique, Septem- 
ber). 


The Historische Zettschrift has just published a comprehensive index 
to the thirty-four volumes of its third series thus far published, an index 
of great fulness and conveniently atranged, in three sections: methodical, 
alphabetical by authors and title, and alphabetical by subjects—Register 
zu Band 97-130, prepared by Friedrich Schneider (Munich and Berlin, R. 
Oldenbourg, pp. x, 424). 


A recent addition to the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, 
is Die Chronik Johannes von Winterthur, edited by F. Baethgen and C. 
Brun (Berlin, Weidmann, 1924, pp. xxxvii, 332). 


` 
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The Saxon Historical Commission has brought out the first volume, 
and has ready for print the second, of Professor K. von Amira’s work 
on the Sachsenspiegel, and will soon bring out the third volume of its 
Bibliographie der Sächsischen Geschichte. The Historical Commission 
for Hesse and Waldeck has nearly finished its Historisches Ortslexicon 
for electoral Hesse. The Silesian commission, in conjunction with the 
provincial historical society, has begun the issue in parts, for A. D. 1338- 
1340, of the Regesten sur Schlesischen Geschichte, being vol. XXX. of 
the Codex Diplomaticus Silesiae. 


Luther and the Reformation, vol. I. (Early Life and Religious De- 
velopment to 1517), by Professor James Mackinnon of Edinburgh, is 
from the press of Longmans. 


In celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Ranke’s first pub- 
lished work, the Drei Masken Verlag, of Munich, begins the publication 
of a complete series in fifty volumes of Leopold von Ranke’s Werke, to 
be critically edited by Professor Paul Joachimsen under the general 
advice of .Professors Erich Marcks, Friedrich Meinecke, and Hermann 
Oncken. The first work to be published will be the Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation, in six volumes. 


Important contributions to the diplomatic history of the nineteenth 
century are J. M. von Radowitz’s Aufsetchnungen und Erinnerungen, 
edited by Hajo Holborn (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1925, 2 
vols. pp. 372, 339), and H. Holborn’s Bismarcks Europäische Politik sw 
Beginn der 70° Jahre und die Mission Radowitz (Berlin, Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft für Politik und Geschichte, 1925, pp. 148); they 
confirm the general accuracy of the picture presented by the German 
official documents. | 


In President Masaryk’s Die Weli-Revolution: Erinnerungen und 
Betrachtungen (Berlin, Erich Reiss) the reminiscences are of political 
agitation before the war and of the formation of Czechoslovakia; the 
reflections are those of a philosopher and sociologist. 


Light is thrown on the personalities of the Viennese court by the 
diary of Prince Joh. Jos. Khevenhiller-Metsch, 1742-1776, edited under 
the title Aus der Zeit Maria Theresias, by Graf Rudolf Khevenhüller- 
Metsch and Dr. Hanns Schlitter (Vienna, Engelmann, 1925, pp. 463). 


A second volume has been added to Paul Wernle’s richly documented 
Der Schweizerische Protestantismus 1m 18. Jahrhundert; it deals with 
Die Aufklérungsbewegung in der Schwetg (Tübingen, Mohr, 1924, pp. 
xvi, 623). l | 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Walther Miller, Deutsches Volk 
und Deutsches Land tm späteren Mittelalter; ein Beitrag aur Geschichte | 
des Nationalen Namens (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXII 3); G. 
Beyerhaus, Ludolf Camphausen, Staat und Wirtschaft 1848 (Deutsche 
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Rundschau, August); Hans Roeseler, Die Deutsche Auswärtige Politik 
' seit 1871, IV. (Archiv für Politik und Geschichte, August); H. O. 
Meisner, Die Erinnerungen des Botschafiers von Radowitz (Preussische 
Jahrbucher, August) ; Hajo Holborn, Deutschland und die Ttirket, 1878- 
1890 (Archiv für Politik und Geschichte, August) ; Ed. von Wertheimer, 
Ein K. und K. Milttaratiaché über das Politische Leben in Berlin, 1880- 
1895 (Preussische Jahrbücher, September) ; Walter Frank, Hofprediger 
Stôcker (ibid., July); Konrad Lehmann, Die Vorgeschichte der Krüger- 
depesche (Archiv für Politik und Geschichte, August); F. Freiherr von 
der Goltz, Generalfeldmarschall Fretherr von der Goltz als Generalgou- 
verneur in Belgien, nach Briefen und Hinterlassenen Papieren (Deutsche 
Rundschau, August). ‘ 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


General review: E. Hubert, Histoire de Belgique [1914-1924] (Revue 
Historique, November—December ). 


No. 49 of the Werken of the Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht is 
Het Leven van een Vloothouder (pp. xvi, 447), being the autobiographi- 
cal memoirs of the Dutch Rear-Admiral M. H. Jansen (1817-1893), 
edited by Mr. S. P. L’Honoré Naber. Like most other naval autobiog- 
raphies it is an interesting record of service in many seas, especially near 
the Dutch East Indies; but Admiral Jansen’s important work in relation 
to maritime meteorology and construction, especially construction of 
ironclads and torpedoes, gives it particular importance. Americans will 
be interested in his intimate relations with Maury from 1851 to 1866. 


The Belgian Royal Academy will before long publish in its octavo 
series a masterly history of the Jesuits in Belgium, to the end of the 
reign of Albert and Isabella, by Rev. Alfred Poncelet. 


The publisher G. Van Oest of Brussels and Paris has lately brought 
out, in his series of handsomely illustrated volumes on the history of art, 
L Architecture des Pays-Bas Méridionaux aux XVIe, XVIIe, et XVIIIS 
Stécles (pp. 250 and 56 plates) by Professor Paul Parent of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. 


M. Alfred De Ridder, director of the archives in the Belgian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, has made in Le Mariage de Léopold II. (Brussels, 
Dewit, 1925, pp. 297) a thoroughgoing study, not only of the episode 
indicated by the title but of the difficult relations of the Belgian govern- 
ment to Napoleon III. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Van der Essen, Notre Nom 
National (Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, January, 1925). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General reviews: Alfred Krarup, Fortegnelse over Historisk Lät- 
teratur for Aaret 1921 ([Danish] Historisk Tidsskrift, Litteraturhefter, 
R. 9, Bd. VII.) ; L. Amundsen, Norges Historie: Bibliograf for 1920- 
1922 ({Norwegian] Historisk Tidsskrift, R. 5, Bd. V.). 


e 
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Fornvénnen for 1924, the annual transactions of the Swedish And 
emy of History and Antiquities, has a useful, paper by Adolph Schiick 
on “Sjobargar och Hamnstäder ”, a contribution to the commercial and 
municipal history of the North, with special reference to Visby, Kalmar, 
and Hedeby. | - 


The sixteenth annual issue of Islandica, issued by the Cornell Uni- 

versity Library, is a ‘monograph on Eggert Olafsson, author of the classi- 
cal treatise on eighteenth-century Iceland, Reise igiennem Island (Sorg, 
1772). 
_ Den Norske Traelasthandels Historie, vol. I. (Skien, Fremskridt, pp. 
iv, 358), by Professor Alexander Bugge of Oslo, gives a full history of ` 
the Norwegian trade in masts and timber to England, Scotland, and other 
countries, from its earliest beginnings to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


The University of Oslo is issuing, in three volumes, the professional 
correspondence of P. A. Munch, Lerde Brev fraa og til P. A. Munch 
(Oslo, Aschehoug), illustrative of the conduct of historical work in 
Scandinavia in the middle of the nineteenth century. Volume I. has 
appeared. 


The latest report of the Carlsberg Foundation respecting the publica- 
tion of data for commercial history derived from the records of the 
Sound Dues, Tabeller over Skibsfart gennem Oresund, indicates with 
regret that, owing to the appointment of the editor, Fru Nina Bang, to 
the position of Danish minister of education, the management of the 
enterprise must be suspended for the present without further printing, 
though the mamsen has been prepared to the year 1783, almost com- 
pletely. 


Russian literature has a peculiarly intimate connection with Russian 
social development. Those interested in the history of that country will, 
therefore, welcome the clear-cut Geschichte der Russischen Literaiur by 
Arthur Luther (Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 1924, pp. ix, 409). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Katharine Anthony, Catherine 
the Great (Century Magazine, September,, October, November); J 
Lewin, Russische Memoirenliteratur [reign of Nicholas II.] (Archiv für 
Politik und Geschichte, September) ; Alfred Poninski, Les Traditions de 
la Diplomatie Polonatse (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX XIX. 4); 
Edward M. House, Paderewski: the Paradox of Europe (Harper’s 
Magazine, December). : 

SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


The student of the Latin tradition and institutions in Greco-Turkish 
lands will derive much profit from the special treatise on feudalism in 
Naxos, from the time of the dukes of that island to 1818, by the late 
Perikles G. Zerlentes, ®eovdadux} Mourela & rf Njoy Ndép (Hermou- 
polis, Phréres). 
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Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy’s Petra: its History and Monuments 
(London, Country Life) is the result of prolonged investigations on the 
spot by the author, and presents, besides the history, more than 200 
illustrations in photogravure and two aeroplane maps. 


Admiral Ballard’s articles in the Mariners Mirror, which we have 
heretofore noticed, are brought together in a volume entitled Navigators 
of the Indian Ocean, published in America by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


The Remonstrantie or report of Francisco Pelsaert, agent of the 
Dutch East India Company at Agra, 1618 to 1625, has been translated 
into English by W. H. Moreland and Dr. P. Geyl, professor of Dutch 
in the University of London, and published under the title Jahangir’s 
India (Cambridge, Heffer, pp. xvii, 88). 


A Bombay committee, with a subsidy from the Maharajah of Indore, 
sends out gratuitously in 1925 an edition of Professor N. S. Takakhav’s 
Life of Shivaji (Bombay, 1921), adapted from the original Marathi life 
of the founder of the Maratha empire by K. A. Keluskar (1907) and 
intended to correct the Mohammedan representations of Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar’s Shivaji and his Times and other writers and to pre- 
sent Shivaji as “the director and entrepreneur of the greatest movement 
for the assertion of national liberty and independence that India has 
known in pre-British times”. The book may be obtained from the 
Shivaji Literary Memorial Committee in Bombay. 


The Oxford University Press has published 4A Nation in the Making: 
being the Reminiscences of Fifty Years of Public Life, by Sir Suren- 
dranath Banerjea. 


The firm of Longmans has published a History of une by G. E. 
Harvey, with a preface by Sir Richard Carnac Temple. The history is 
limited to the period ending with the acquisition of Burma by the Eng- 
lish, 1824. 

The late Professor Thomas F. Carter, of Columbia University, lived 
long enough to see in page-proof his learned and remarkably interesting 
book on The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward 
(Columbia University Press). Messrs. Ginn and Company are the pub- 
lishers of a tabular view, by Professor Carter, of Periods of Chinese 
History and Parallelism with that of the West. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. J. Matignon, La Grande Fi- 
gure de la Vieille Chine, Li-Houng-Tchaug, II., concl. (Nouvelle Revue, 
July 15-September 1). 
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AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The Histoire des Berbères et des Dynasties Musulmanes de l'Afrique 
Septentrionale, by Ibn Khaldün, translated from the Arabic by the 
Baron de Slane (Algiers, 1852-1856), is the most complete repertory of 
facts concerning North Africa. It has long been very rare, but is now 
being offered to public subscription in an edition of five volumes, of 
about 250 pages each; the first volume has just appeared (Paris, Geuthner, 
1925). í l l , ’ 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals :, Colonel Godchot, Au Maroc; 
Autour de Mogador, 1912-1913, I-VI. (Nouvelle Revue, August 1-Oc- 
tober r5); Commandant Henri Carré, Comment fut Sauvé le Maroc au 
Mois d’Août r914 (Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1). 


AMERICA. 
GENERAL ITEMS 


- The Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington expects that vol. I. of the Correspondence of Andrew 
Jackson, extending to the end of April, 1814, will be published about the 
first of February. The Guide to British West Indian Archive Materials, 
in London and in the Islands, for the History of the United Siates, pre- 
pared by Professor Herbert C. Bell, Mr. David W. Parker, and others, 
is waiting only for the completion of the index. The manuscript of the 
second volume of Dr. Stock’s Proceedings and Debates of Parliament 
respecting North America is finished. 


The Library of Congress has lately acquired an important collection 
of letters, proclamations, decrees, etc. (broadsides and manuscripts) of 
the various rulers of Haiti from Toussaint Ouverture down; two 
diaries of Moses Waddell, 1829-1831, and 1833-1836; a photostat copy 
of reports of the United States Treasury Board, 1785-1787, from origi- 
nals in the New York Public Library; and, from the Public Record 
Office, copies of commissions and instructions to various Carolina gov- 
ernors, 1663-1733. 


In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 
1924, Mr. Alexander McAdie presents a paper on the Date of Franklin’s 
Kite. Experiment (1753), Mr. George S. Eddy one on Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin’s Library, and Mr. W. S. Mason one on the relations of Frank- 
lin and Galloway, based on unpublished letters. The installment for 
South Carolina of Mr. Brigham’s catalogue of newspapers is also pre- 
sented. 


Articles in the June number of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society are: Catholicity in Allegany and Garrett Counties, 
Maryland, by Rev. O. B. Corrigan; Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Dioceses of the South, by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron; and Loretto, 
Bishop Flaget, and Sister Eulalie Flaget, by Sister Mary Antonella Hardy. 
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The Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association, Autumn number, 
contains the concluding installment of Ezra K. Maxfield’s Friendly Testi- 
mony regarding Stage Plays, and a paper by W. W. Dewees on the Free 
Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Professor Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State University and Professor 
Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University, who brought out ten 
years ago a Syllabus of United Siates History based on Bassett’s Short 
History of the United States, have now prepared and privately printed 
(316 W. Eighth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio) A New Sylabus of American 
History, 1492-1925, based on the authors’ Political and Social History of 
the United States. Following each main division are references to other 
texts, general accounts, and topical readings, the books cited being “ care- 
fully restricted in order to come within the resources of college libraries ”. 


Three lectures of Newton D. Baker, secretary of war under Presi- 
dent Wilson, delivered before the law school of the University of Vir- 
ginia on the William H. White Foundation, have been published by 
Scribner under the title Progress and the Constitution. 


The (English) Historical Association has published and distributed 
to its members, as Leaflet no. 63, a pamphlet of 23 pages on Aspects of 
the Foreign Policy of the United States, by Dr. Henry Barrett Learned. 


The Johns Hopkins Press will soon issue Latin America and the War, 
by Professor Percy A. Martin of Stanford University, being the last 
series of the Albert Shaw Lectures on diplomatic history. The next 
series is to be given this winter by Professor Samuel F. Bemis, of the 
George Washington University, the subject being “ The Mississippi Ques- 
tion and the Spanish Treaty of 1795”. 


Old Americans: a Scientific Study of the Fathers of America and 
their Children, by Aleš Hrdlička, is a study of the so-called “ American 
type”, an attempt to answer such questions as whether the blend of 
“ Nordics ”, “ Alpines”, and, in lesser degree, “ Mediterraneans ”, has 
resulted in a new subtype of the white race, whether there have been 
actual modifications of the physical type, and, if so, whether these modi- 
fications are in the direction of improvement or of degeneration, to- 
gether with some speculations upon the future (Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins Company). 


The ninth publication of the Marine Research Society of Salem is 
Ships and Shipping (pp. 270, with 118 illustrations), being a collection 
of pictures, including many American vessels, painted by Antoine Roux 
of Marseilles and his sons, famous in their time (early nineteenth cen- 
tury) as water-color painters of ships; it includes text and translation of 
a French monograph on them (Marseilles, 1883). The tenth publication 
is Whale Ships and Whaling (pp. 452, with 207 illustrations), a pic- 
torial history of whaling during three centuries, by George Francis Dow. 
Remarkable collections have been drawn upon for the illustrations. 
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Studies in Methodist History, by James M. Culbreth, has been pub- 
lished in Nashville by the Cokesbury Press. 


Anti-Semitism in the United States, its History and Causes, by Rabbi 
Lee J. Levinger, comes from the Bloch Publishing Company, New York. 


A Short History of American Railways, by Slason Thompson, is pub- 
lished by Appleton. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER © 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, of Wilkes-Barré, 
Penn., has carried on throughout eastern Pennsylvania a survey which 
has located 1900 Indian sites. Recent excavations in a mound near 
Bainbridge, O., conducted by the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Museum, have uncovered what seems to have been a royal burial place, 
presenting copper weapons and ornaments of exceptional quality. At 
Mandan, N. Dak., a public Indian museum will shortly be established 
under the sponsorship of local Masonic bodies, to contain especially ob- 
jects obtained through recent excavations on the sites of Mandan villages. 


In a series of reprints, Messrs. Albert and Charles Boni propose to 
issue Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi, in two volumes. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has published the Reminiscences of an 
American Loyalist (Rev. Jonathan Boucher). 


Besides Mr. John 'C. Fitzpatrick’s edition of the Diaries of George 
Washington, mentioned already, and to be reviewed hereafter, he has 
prepared and will bring out through the same publisher, the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, a facsimile edition, with annotations, of George Wash- 
ington’s Accounts of Expenses while Commander-in-Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army. 


A Reprint of the Journal of George Washington and that of his 
Guide, Christopher Gist, reciting their Experiences on the Historic Mis- 
ston from Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, to the French Commandant 
at Fort Le Boeuf in November—December, 1753, including excerpts from 
the writings of historians and statesmen as to the importance of the mis- 
sion, its results and effects on-the world’s history, edited and compiled 
by Don M. Larrabee, was privately printed for distribution among the 
alumni and friends of Allegheny College on the occasion (June, 1924) 
of the unveiling of the memorial commemorating the respective visits of 
Washington and Lafayette to the campus of the college. 


A volume .entitled George Washington in Love and Otherwise, by 
Eugene E. Prussing, has been published in Chicago by Pascal Covici. 
Among the “otherwise” phases of Washington’s life and character 
treated in the volume are that of the engineer, which the author insists 
was Washington’s true vocation, and that of the captain of industry, 
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How largely was Jefferson indebted to Montesquieu? Writers have 
not failed to quote expressions on his part of strong dissent from 
Montesquieu’s doctrines. But, says Professor Gilbert Chinard, these are 
subsequent to 1790. Without undertaking to settle the question of in- 
fluence, he shows without difficulty, from extracts in Jefferson’s youthful 
manuscript commonplace-book, that in days before 1776 he familiarized 
himself with the Esprit des Lois, and noted with apparent approval many 
characteristic passages. These Mr. Chinard prints, with an introduc- 
tion, Pensées Choisies de Montesquieu, tirées du “ Common-place Book” 
de Thomas Jefferson (Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres”, 
1925, pp. 87), in a series of small monographs founded by the society of 
French professors in America. 


Mr. Claude G. Bowers, author of Party Battles of the Jackson Period, 
has produced a volume entitled Jefferson and Hamilton: the Struggle for 
Democracy in America (Houghton Mifflin). 


Rufus King and his Times, by Edward H. Brush, is published in New 
York by Nicholas L. Brown. 


It is somewhat remarkable that in the year 1925 a group of Lafayette 
letters should be brought to light in a farm-house in Oklahoma. It 
happens however that the owner of the letters, Mr. J. D. Reinhardt, of 
Crowder, Oklahoma, is a nephew of that Captain Francis Allyn in whose 
vessel Lafayette came to America in 1824, and these letters, several of 
them from Lafayette himself, others from his son, G. W. Lafayette, and 
one each from the latter’s wife and daughter, are principally to Captain 
Allyn. Some of the letters were written during the Southern tour of 
the Lafayettes, others during the two or three years following their re- 
turn to France. The letters have been gathered into a small volume, 
with a suitable introduction, by Professor Edward E. Dale, with the 
title, Lafayette Letters (Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing Company). 


Origins of the Whig Party, by E. Malcolm Carroll, is among the Duke 
University Publications and bears the imprint of the Duke University 
Press. 


The Barnburners, a study of New York politics of the period 1830- 
1852, by Herbert D. A. Donovan, is brought out by the New York Uni- 
versity Press. 


The major portion of the edition of the Life of John Caldwell Cal- 
houn by William M. Meigs was destroyed by fire immediately after pub- 
lication, and the book has long been out of print. It is now brought out 


in a new edition, in two octavo volumes, by G. E. Stechert and Company 
of New York. 


The Houghton Mifin Company has published for the Massachusetts 
Historical Society the volume of the Correspondence of William Hick- 
ling Prescott, 1833-1847, which we have announced in a previous number. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton and Company expect to issue in the spring a 
book on Constitutional Problems under Lincoln, the fruit of prolonged 
study, by Professor James G. Randall of the University of Illinois, 


The Yale University Press has published The Life and Letters of 
James Abram Garfield, in two volumes, by Theodore C. Smith, professor 
of history in Williams College. 


. Professor Charles F. Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, has pre- 
pared an account of the life of Charles Kendall Adams (Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, pp. 150). While his administrative service as 
president of the University of Wisconsin, and earlier as president of 
Cornell, is chiefly dwelt upon, the historical student will find much to 
interest him in this intimate record of a life the earlier part of which was 
spent in historical teaching, and of a man who. always retained his in- 
terest in that study, and gave to it distinguished service. Dr. Adams 
was president of the American Historical Association in 1890. 


Messrs. Henry Holt and Company has published a biographical vol- 
ume, William Graham Sumner, by Harris E. Starr. 


-Harris Dickson has produced what is termed a “story-biography ” 
of Hon. John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, to which is given the title 
An Old-Fashioned S enator (Stokes). 


The Life of William Jennings Bryan, by Genevieve F. and John O. 
Herrick, has appeared in Chicago with the imprint of the John R. Stan- 
ton Company. Meanwhile The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, 
by himself and his wife, Mary B. Bryan, has come from the press of the 
John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 


“ The Bobbs-Merrill Company has published the Recollections of Thomas 
R. Marshall, late vice-president of the United States. , 


Doubleday, Page, and Company have brought out volume III. of The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. This volume is in fact a supple- 
ment to the two volumes previously published, embodying letters that 

‘were not previously accessible. 


Maj.-Gen. Robert L. Bullard has brought out through Doubleday, 
. Page, and Company, a volume to which is given the title Personalities 
and Reminiscences of the War. 


_ The firm of Appleton has published a Life of Elbert H. Gary: the 
Story of Steel, from the pen of Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 
LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 


On occasion of the opening of the American Wing in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, a lecture on early domestic life in 
New England was engaged, from the competent and authoritative pen of 
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Mr. George Francis Dow; he now publishes this entertaining discourse, 
Domestic Life in New England in the Seventeenth Century (Topsfield, 
Mass., the author, pp. 48), adding to it a detailed account of supplies 
furnished by the Massachusetts Company in 1629 ff. to Rev. Samuel 
Skelton of Salem and an invoice of goods shipped from England to a 
Boston merchant about 1690. 


In the October number of the New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register Mr. G. Andrews Moriarty, jr., illustrates the processes by 
which medieval and other English genealogies are properly worked out, 
by an article on the Royal Descent of a New England Settler, and an- 
other on the English ancestry of the Derby family of Salem. 


The New Hampshire Historical Society has published a Check List 
of New Hampshire Local History, prepared by Mr. Otis G. Hammond. 


The Yale University Press has brought out a volume by Professor 
Arthur B. Darling, with the title Political Changes in Massachusetts, 
1824-1848: a Study of Liberal Movements in Politics. 


Elijah Cobb, 1768-1848: a Cape Cod Skipper, which the Yale Uni- 
versity Press has published, is a collection of letters and narratives of 
voyages by this. Cape Cod skipper, for which Ralph D. Paine has fur- 
nished an introduction. , 


The Essex Institute Historical Collections of October contain for the 
most part continued articles, George G. Putnam’s Salem Vessels and their 
Voyages, Francis B. C. Bradlee’s Blockade during the Civil War (in- 
cluding in this installment some account of the railroads and the Con- 
federacy), and the Old Norfolk County Records. A third volume of 
Salem Vessels and their Voyages (pp. 160, with 40 full-page illustra- 
tions of vessels, owners, and masters) is put forth by the Institute. 


The October number of the Rhode Island Historical Society’s Collec- 
tions contains an article by Howard M. Chapin on Early Rhode Island 
Flags, and the conclusion of the Memoranda of William Green, by Henry 
S. Fraser. 


In December, 1780, the Providence Gazette advertised for subscrip- 
tions for a French journal which was to be published at Newport. Dis- 
covering this advertisement in 1914, Mr. Howard M. Chapin, librarian of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, referred to it in a pamphlet on The 
Printing Press of the French Fleet. No copy of this Gazette Françoise 
has ever been known until, this autumn, a file of its issues has been dis- 
covered, and has been obtained by the library of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society. 


The John Carter Brown Library, which has carried down from 1780 
through 1783 its photostat reproductions of the Newport Mercury, has 
also undertaken, in conjunction with the New York Public Library and 
the Maryland Historical Society, to reproduce the fifty-five known copies 
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of the first Maryland Gasette, one of the rarest of American. newspapers, 
` published by William Parks at Annapolis from 1727 to 1734. 


Among the new publications of the Yale University Press is an illus- 
trated book by Rev. Dr. George S. Dickerman, The Old Mount Carmel 
Parish, Origins and Outgrowths (pp. 220), embracing a narrative of 
Dutch enterprise in pioneer-Connecticut territory and that of later Con- 
necticut settlers as pioneers in Pennsylvania and New York. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The July number of the Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association contains a valuable article on the United Empire 
Loyalists by Alexander C. Flick, state historian, and an account, by R. 
Bruce Taylor of Queen’s University, of an orderly book of Old Fort 
Niagara taken when the British captured the fort, October 18, 1813, and 
preserved in the family of the captor. The new home of the Associa- 
tion at Ticonderoga, provided by the generosity of Mr. Horace A. Moses, 
is described in connection with the laying of the corner-stone, last July 8. 


Volume IV. of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, prepared by Alex- 
ander €. Flick, director of the division of archives and history of the 
University of the State of New York, has come from the press (Albany, 
the University). ` 


Father Reginald V. Hughes, O. P., is making preparation for a biog- 
raphy of Father Luke Concanen, O. P., first bishop of New York. 


The New. York Historical Society has established a scholarship at 
Columbia University to encourage interest in New York history among 
undergraduates. | 


The September Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains. a 
list of the manuscripts and books of Henry George, recently presented to 
the library by his daughter, Mrs. Anna. George de Mille. The October 
number includes part I. of a paper, by Julius Mattfeld, entitled a Hun- 
dred Years of Grand Opera in New York, 1825-1925 (with a selected 
bibliography). This is continued in the November number. 


Valentine’s Manual of Old New York, 1926, edited by Henry C. 
Brown, bears the special title The Last Fifty Years in New York (New 
York, Valentine’s Manual, Inc.) ; this is continued in the November issue. 


Messrs, William T. Davis, Charles W. Leng, and R. W. Vosburgh 
have united in preparing The Church of St. Andrew, Richmond, Staten 
Island: its History, Vital Records, and Gravestone Inscriptions (pp. 
266), published under the auspices of the Staten Island Historical Society. 
by Mr. Davis. The pages of history (pp. 15-48) recount with care and 
with interest the story of an Episcopal church whose life began in 1705. 


‘The Herkimer County Historical Society has recently received an en- 
dowment bequest of $25,000 from the late Dr. A. Walter Suiter of 
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Herkimer, whose office building, located near the site of old Fort Dayton, 
was given to the society as a home and a museum. 


‘Among the contents of the October issue of the Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society are an account of New Jersey Medical 
History in the Colonial Period, by Richard L. McClenahan; a sketch of 
John Hart, the New Jersey Signer, by Louis H. Patterson; 4 continua- 
tion of the late Dr. John C. Honeyman’s papers on Zion, St. Paul, and 
other Early Lutheran Churches in Central New Jersey; and the Lost 
Pages of Lieut. Ebenezer Elmer’s Revolutionary Journal. Excepting 
these pages, which were long missing, the Journal was printed in the so- 
ciety’s Proceedings, first series, vols. II. and III. 


The History of St. Peters Church in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, from 
1698 to 1923, together with a genealogy of the families buried in the 
churchyard, by Rev. W. Northey Jones, has been published in Perth 
Amboy by the author. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography prints in the 
October number a Memoir of Thomas Gilpin (1727-1777), found among 
the papers of Thomas Gilpin, jr. (1776-1853). It seems odd that it 
should have been thought necessary to represent the long “s” of the 
memoir with an “f” of modern type. This number of the Magasine 
contains also a group of letters relating to the Taking of the Bahamas 
by the Continental Navy in 1776, contributed by Malcolm Lloyd, jr. 


Marian Inglewood is the author of a volume entitled Then and Now 
in Harrisburg, which is published in Harrisburg by the Evangelical Press. 


Recent Papers read before the Lancaster County Historical Society 
are: Benjamin West and his Visit to Lancaster, by Charles I. Landis 
(May 1); Iron Masters of Caernarvon, by T. Roberts Appel (June 5); 
and the Emigration of Hans Herr, by C. H. Martin (September 4). 


Articles in the October number of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine are: Visit of Lafayette to the Old Glass Works of 
Bakewell, Pears, and Company, by Thomas C. Pears, jr.; Slavery in 
Western Pennsylvania, by Edward M. Burns; David Bruce, Federalist 
Poet of Western Pennsylvania, by Harry R. Warfel; and a continuation 
of James McKirdy’s study of the Origin of the Names given to the 
< Counties in Pennsylvania. 


Memoirs of the Bench and Bar of Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Albert H. Bell, is published in Batavia, New York, by the 
Batavia Times Publishing Company. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The September number of the Maryland Historical Magazine con- 
.tains, besides continuations hitherto noted, the Reminiscences of Thomas 
Ridout (1754-1829), sometime surveyor general of Upper Canada and 
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member of its legislative council; a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters, including one from Samuel Chase to Governor John Eager 
Howard (1790), one from Rembrandt Peale to Governor Kent relative 
to his portrait of Washington (1826), and three from Roger B. Taney 
(1831). 

Vol. 27 of the Records of the Columbia Historical Society (pp. 355) 
is occupied to half its extent (pp. 174) with a paper by Allen C. Clark, 
on Abraham Lincoln and the National Capital, scrappy and excessively 
detailed, but in which there is some material not easily found elsewhere; 
an account by Washington Topham of the First Railroad running into 
Washington (the Baltimore and Ohio) and its three depots; and some 
reminiscences by “ Private” J. M. Dalzell. 


.The papers of the old Board of Public Works of Virginia which 
were turned over to the Virginia State Library by the Corporation Com- 
mission in the summer of 1924 are now being gone over carefully by a 
special assistant in the archives department and made readily available. : 
These papers include a great deal of material of importance to the high- 
way departments of Virginia and West Virginia. The Library is pub- 
lishing, as a bulletin, notes on Southside Virginia collected by the Hon. 
Walter A. Watson, who represented the fourth Virginia Congressional 
district from 1913 to 1919. 


By a gift from Mr. A. W. Weddell, consul general of the United 
States in Mexico City, and of Mrs. Weddell, the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety is to be presented with a new fire-proof home in a suburban por- 


tion of Richmond, which will reproduce the house at Sulgrave Manor in ' 


England. Building will commence early in 1926. When it is finished 
the society will remove to it its portraits, historic relics, manuscripts, and 
part of its library, maintaining offices however, and`part of the library, 
at the present building on East Franklin Street, the former home of 
General Lee. 


In the October number of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography Mr. Fairfax Harrison continues his studies of the Culpepers, 
Proprietors of the Northern Neck, Maj.-Gen. William H. Carter pre- | 
sents a study of General Robert E. Lee, and Miss Juliet Fauntleroy con- 
tributes some materials respecting John Hook as a Loyalist. 


The contents of the October number of the William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magasine include a paper by Professor Percy S. 
Flippiri of Mercer University on Governor William Gooch of Virginia; 
Early Settlers in the Valley of Virginia, by Charles E. Kemper; a Vindi- 
cation of John. B. Floyd, by Robert M. Hughes; and some letters of 
Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe, Henry Lee, and John Breckenridge, from 
the papers of Archibald Stuart. 


Tylers Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magasine has in the 
October number a brief paper with the title Jefferson after Camden, ac- 
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companied by some letters of Jefferson (1780). Under the title Emi- 
grants to Ohio and Illinois some correspondence of Thomas and John H. 
Moorman (1816, 1844), and some letters of James L. Welsh (1854- 
1865), are printed. The Norton Correspondence, which is continued, in- 
cludes a long letter, pertaining chiefly to commercial matters, from 
George F. Norton, Barbados (1779), to James Withers in London. 
There is also a political letter of 1841 from Thomas W. Gilmer to 
George Stillman. 


The principal contents of the October number of the North Carolina 
Historical Review are: the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railroad, by 
Roland B. Eutsler; Fort Loudoun in the Cherokee War, 1758-1761, by 
P. M. Hamer; the conclusion of the Prison Experiences of Randolph 
Shotwell, by J. G. deR. Hamilton; reprints, with an introduction by 
William K. Boyd, of two North Carolina tracts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, namely: Henry McCulloh’s Miscellaneous Representations relative 
to our Concerns in America (1761), and Maurice Moore’s Justice and 
Policy of Taxing the American Colonies in England (1765) ; and a group 
of documents pertaining to the case of Thomas McKnight, Loyalist, with 
an introduction by D. L. Corbitt. ` 


Historical Papers, series XV. (1925), published by the Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society (Duke University, Durham, North Carolina), in- 
cludes two contributions: the one, Some Chapters in the Life of Willie 
Person Mangum, by Penelope McDuffie; the other, the Lowrie Gang, an 
Episode in the History of Robeson County, by James J. Farris. Miss 
McDuffie, late professor of history in Converse College, South Carolina, 
who had for some years been engaged upon a biography of Willie P. 
Mangum, died in October, 1924, leaving only the five chapters here 
printed in a state of practical completeness. They trace the career of 
Mangum to the time of his resignation from the Senate in 1836. The 
history of the Lowrie Gang involves to some extent the story of Raleigh’s 
lost colony and the history of the Croatans. 


The April number of the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine has for its chief and most interesting contents a long letter of 
January 19, 1766, from Charles Garth, M.P., colonial agent for South 
Carolina, describing the debates in Parliament respecting America; the 
journal of Robert Pringle, 1746-1747, and other serial contents are con- 
tinued. The number for July has an article on Colonel Alexander Parris 
and Parris Island, by Miss Mabel L. Webber. 


The March number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly contains an 
article by E. Merton Coulter entitled a Georgia Educational Movement 
during the Eighteen Hundred Fifties; one by Dr. F. P. Calhoun on the 
Founding and Early History of the Atlanta Medical College; one by 
Roswell P. Stephens on Science in Georgia, 1800-1830; and the Personal 
Recollections of William S. Basinger (1827-1910), edited by Lester 
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Hargrett. The June number includes a paper by Herbert E. Bolton on 
Spanish Resistance to the Carolina Traders in Western Georgia; one by 
Warren Grice on the Confederate States Court for Georgia; one by J. 
G. Johnson entitled the Spaniards in Northern Georgia during the Six- . 
teenth Century; and the Plans for the Colonization and Defense of 
Apalache, 1675, translated.and edited by Katherine Reding. The princi- 
pal content of the September number is the fourth of Professor P. S. 
Flippin’s papers on the Royal Government in Georgia. 


In the October number of the Florida Historical Society Quarterly 
are some Notes on Secession in Tallahassee and Leon County; an article 
by Isabella M. Williams entitled the Truth regarding “ Tiger-Tail”; 
part II. of William E. Dunn’s paper on the Occupation of Pensacola 
Bay, 1689-1698; and a letter of G. I. F. Clarke, dated at Fernandina, 
March 19, 1812, giving an account of the surrender of Amelia Island. 


In the July Bulletin of the Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History, now in its second volume, is found an account of Mont- 
gomery and its Vicinity by Peter. A. Brannon. In that of September is 
a journal or “Memorandum” of Thomas Stocks of a tour from about 
Madison, Georgia, to Pensacola and return, April 12 to May 27, 1819. 
In the October number are accounts of the supreme court of Alabama, 
of the library of the supreme court, and of the Alabama Bar Seventy 
Years Ago. ‘In the November number is an article by Peter A. Brannon 
on the Federal Road: Alabama’s First Improved Highway. 


WESTERN STATES ` 


The September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
contains the following articles: Spanish Intrigue in the Old Southwest, 
1788-1789, by Arthur P. Whitaker; the Significance of the Latest Third 
Party Movement, by Fred E. Haynes; the Pacific Railway Issue in 
Politics prior to the Civil War, by Robert E. Russel; the Mississippi 
Valley and the Federal Judiciary, by Curtis Nettels; and the Journal of 
the Santa Fe Trail, edited by William E. Connelley. There is also an 
account, by Bruce E. Mahan, of the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
April 30-May 2, 1925. The December number has an article by Isdac 
J. Cox on the Border Missions of General George Mathews; one by L. 
R. Hafen on the Early Fur Trade Posts on the South Platte; one by 
Ralph P. Bieber on the Southwestern Trails to California in 1849; and 
one by R. S. Cotterill on the South Carolina Land Cession. The docu- 
ments in the number are Journals and Reports of the Black Hawk War, 
edited by M. M. Quaife, and Letters of James Robertson and Daniel 
Smith, edited by A. P. Whitaker. ‘ 


The seventh annual Indiana History Conference was held at Indian- 
apolis December 11-12. This conference is maintained by the state His- 
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torical Bureau, the Indiana Historical Society, and the Society of Indiana 
Pioneers, and enlists all the historical interests of the state. The speaker 
from abroad this year was Professor Dixon R. Fox of Columbia Uni- . 
versity. The Indiana State Library has secured the original plat-book 
of Clark’s Grant, the land allotted by the Continental Congress to the 
expedition of George Rogers Clark, 1778-1779, and now embraced in 
Clark County and the adjacent counties. 


The Indiana Historical Bureau published in November The Swiss 
Setilement of Switzerland County, Indiana, a book giving an account of 
the Swiss vine-growing colony, led from canton Vaud early in the nine- 
teenth century by Jean-Jacques Dufour, that founded Vevay, Indiana. 
The text of the volume is by Perret Dufour (1807-1884), nephew of 
Jean-Jacques; it is supplemented by interesting documents and accounts 
from the papers of the Dufour family, and full notes. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company has brought out Indiana, tts History, 
Constitution, and Present Government, by George S. Cottman. 


The Journal of the Ilinois State Historical Society for April, 1925, 
is a Jacksonville Centennial number, the articles being for the most part 
concerned with aspects of the history of Jacksonville and the county, 
Morgan, of which Jacksonville is the seat. 


The October number of the Illinois Catholic Historical Review con- 
tains an article by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., on the Trappists of 
Monk’s Mound; the first installment of a paper by Rev. A. Zurbonsen 
entitled Fifty Years in American Hospital Service (the present article 
is an account of the coming of the “pioneer” hospital sisters of St. 
Francis to Springfield, Illinois); a study, by W. W. Baldwin, of the 
Great Western Railway Systems and how they were Established and 
Developed; and a continuation of Joseph J. Thompson’s article, Illinois’s 
First Citizen: Pierre Gibault. 


The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society has in the 
September number some Woodford County Notes, by William E. Railey; 
a variety of documents pertaining to the early history of the state, in- 
serted under the heading “Gleanings from the State Archives”; an ac- 
count of the Boone Day Celebration, June 13 last; and a continuation of 
the index to Shelby County marriages. 


_In the Tennessee Historical Magazine for October, 1924 (issued in 
November, 1925), is the story of Weena and Conestoga, a Cherokee 
legend, related by George Q. Johnston as told to him by his grandfather, 
a subchief of the Cherokees. There is also an article by Judge Samuel 
C. Williams on Tennessee’s First Military Expedition (1803). Mr. 
Andrew McFarland Davis's contribution to the Massachusetts Historical 
‘Society’s Proceedings, December, 1906, A Tempest in a Teapot: Jack- 
son’s “LL.D.”, is reprinted. 
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Apart from historical sketches of the Michigan Federation of Musical 
Clubs and of the Western State Normal School at Kalamazoo, the main 
matter in the Michigan History Magasine for October is a biography of 
Judge Augustus B. Woodward, whose notable career has been carefully 
worked out by William L. Jenks. 


The Burton Historical Leaflet of September contains a biograptiy, by 
M. M. Quaife, of John Harvey, a man identified in several ways with the 
history of Detroit in the early nineteenth century. In the November 
Leaflet is an article by the same writer, entitled When Detroit invaded 
Kentucky; also some documents concerning the expedition of Capt. 
Henry Bird (1780). 


-` In the September number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History are 
a biographical account of William Penn Lyon, by Clara Lyon Hayes; 
an article on the Origin of Wisconsin’s Free School System, by Joseph ` 
Schafer; one on the Old Military Road, by H. E. Cole; and a Winter’s 
Journey from Milwaukee to Green Bay, 1843, the record of Increase A. 
Lapham. In the Magazine for December Robert Wild presents some 

- Chapters in the History of the [German-American] Turners; Dr. Schafer 
gives the Epic of a Plain Yankee Family from the papers of the Howards 
of Lake, Milwaukee county, and Miss Hayes continues her account of 
Judge William P. Lyon. The editor also presents the Journal of Salmon 
Stebbins, Methodist circuit rider of 1837-1838, in which travels of some 
6000 miles are recorded. 


The Wisconsin State Historical Society has published The French 
Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, by Louise Phelps Kellogg. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has recently acquired’ a set of ab- 
stracts of the licenses to trade with Indians in the interior issued in 
Quebec from 1767 to 1776. These abstracts were compiled at Ottawa 
from the originals in the Canadian Archives, under the direction of Dr. 
Wayne E. Stevens, at the expense of a group of middle-western histori- 
cal agencies,.each of which has received a set of the abstracts. The de- 
tailed information contained therein includes the names of the traders 
and the canoemen and lists of various articles of merchandise with rec- 
ords of their value. An interesting series of Norwegian travel letters of 
1847 and 1848, originally published in Den Norske Rigstidende (Chris- 
tiania, Norway) from December 6, 1847, to July 3, 1848, has been copied 
for the society from the files of that newspaper in the library at Oslo. 
The letters were written by Munch Raeder, a gifted Norwegian scholar 
and writer who accompanied the Norwegian-Swedish consul general, 
Adam Lôvenskjold, on a visit to the Norwegian-American settlements in 
the Middle West in 1847. The society has also acquired several hundred 
letters written by John and Nancy Aiton, missionaries to the Sioux. 


Minnesota History has in the September number a paper by Professor 
Clarence W. Rife on Norman W. Kittson, a Fur-Trader at Pembina, and 
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a translation, by Miss Anné H. Blegen, of an article on the Sioux Indians 
by F. V. Lamare-Picquot, a French naturalist, originally printed in the 
Courrier des États-Unis (New York) in 1847. There is also an account, 
by the editor, Dr. Buck, of the State Historical Convention at Winona in 
June of last year. The December issue has an article on Lincoln and 
Minnesota, also by Dr. Buck; a New Interpretation of the Voyages of 
Radisson by Arthur T, Adams; an article by Louis A. Tohill on Robert 
Dickson, the Fur Trade, and the Minnesota Boundary, relating to the 
latter part of the British period in Minnesota history; and a summary, by 
Miss Grace L. Nute, of the contents of the Edmund Franklin Ely Papers, 
showing the life of an early missionary to the Chippewa Indians. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently distributed The 
Story of the 168th Infantry, a work in two volumes prepared by John H. 
Taber, formerly a lieutenant in the regiment. This is a history of an 
Iowa regiment in the Forty-second or Rainbow Division, and contains 
vivid descriptions of the experiences of these men who within a brief 
period were transported from the towns and farms of Iowa to the battle- 
` line. The volumes are illustrated; the second contains a roster of the 
members of the regiment, some documents relating to it, and an index, 


The principal content of the October number of the Jowa Journal of 
History and Politics is a survey, by Jacob A. Swisher, of the Legislation 
of the Forty-first General Assembly of Iowa. 


In the September Palimpsest Bruce E. Mahan gives some account of 
the Great Council of 1825. In the October number is an article by Or- 
ville F. Grahame on the Vigilance Committees. The November number 
has an article by Ben Hur Wilson on Telegraph Pioneering, and one by 
John E. Briggs on the Battle of Winchester. 


The October number of the Annals of Jowa contains an installment of 
the Civil War Diary of Benjamin F. Pearson, first lieutenant of Com- 
pany G, 36th Iowa Infantry. 


Among the articles in the October number of the Missouri Historical 
Review are: the Liberal Republican Movement in Missouri, by Thomas 
S. Barclay; Early Gunpowder Making in Missouri, by William C. Breck- 
enridge; the Osage War, 1837, by Roy Godsey; and an account of the 
Warrensburg Speech of Frank P. Blair, by Huston Crittenden. 


In the October number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly is 
an article by Edwin P. Arneson on the Early Art of Terrestrial Measure- 
ment and its Practice in Texas. The study by Clara L. Koch of the 
Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860, is concluded, and the Diary 
of C. C. Cox, “ From Texas to California in 1849”, is continued. 


The History of St. Clements Church, El Paso, Texas, compiled by 
Esther D. MacCallum, is published in El Paso by the author (1815 East 
Rio Grande Street). 
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The July-September number of Nebraska History and Record of 
. Pioneer Days contains an article by A. B. Thomas on the Massacre of 
the Villasur Expedition at the Forks of the Platte River, August 12, 
1720, and a study, by Mgr. M. A. Shine, of the question of the site of 
the massacre, favoring that on the Loup. The October number contains 
a variety of minor articles of local interest. 


Vol. XXIV., nos. 1-2 of the University Studies published by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is a pamphlet on the Political Organization of the 
Plains Indians, with special reference to the Council, by Maurice G. 
Smith. 


| The Department of History of the state of South Dakota has pub- 
lished vol. XII. of the South Dakota Historical Collections (Pierre, pp. 
603). ; 


‘In July last occurred what has been denominated the Upper: Missouri 
Historical Expedition, a sort of pilgrimage of historically minded people 
to places of historical interest in the upper Missouri region. The expedi- 
tion was sponsored by a number of the state historical societies of the 
Northwest, together with a governor or two, but actually, it is understood, 
planned and carried out by the Great Northern Railway. The expedi- 
tion, which included a series of memorial celebrations commemorating 
the notable explorations and discoveries of pathfinders of the Northwest, 
has been briefly described by Theodore C. Blegen in the September num- 
ber of Minnesota History; a more extended account, prepared by Solon 
J. Buck, will, it is understood, appear in an early number of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review. 


The October number of the Washington Historical Quarterly includes 
_an account of the Olympia Narrow Gauge Railroad, by Winlock Miller, 
jr.; a History of Fort Townsend, by Ray T. Cowell; three letters (1861) 
from Victor Smith, collector of customs in the Puget Sound district, to 
Secretary Chase; and a diary of Waman C. Hembree, a soldier in a 
company of Oregon volunteers sent into the Yakima country in 1855. 


The September issue of the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety includes a biographical sketch of Samuel K. Barlow, a Pioneer 
Road Builder of Oregon, by Mary B. Wilkins; an account of the News- 
papers of Oregon, 1846-1870, by Flora B. Ludington; and some extracts 
from the Journal of Lieut. George F. Emmons (1841), contributed by 
Lieut. George T. Emmons, U. S. N. 


Little, Brown, and Company have brought out The Old Franciscan 
‘Missions of California, by George Wharton James. Ÿ 
CANADA 


The chief article in the September number of the Canadian Historical 
Review is one by the editor, Professor W. S. Wallace, on the Beginnings 
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‘of British Rule in Canada. There is also a note on employment and un- 

employment in Canada in 1819, and the text of a document in which 
Louis Riel discusses Thomas Scot. s execution and his connection with 
the Red River trouble of 1870. In the December number Judge F. W. 
Howay, of New Westminster, B. C., relates with interesting details the 
story of Indian Attacks upon Maritime Traders of the Northwest Coast, 
1785-1805; Professor Chester Martin, of the University of Manitoba, 
prints and explains a body of correspondence between Joseph Howe and 
Charles Buller, 1845-1848, relating to the final achievement of responsi- - 
ble government in Nova Scotia; Mr. James White, formerly official 
geographer to the Canadian government, comments at length and with 
severity on the late Senator Lodge’s account of the settlement in 1903 of 
the Alaska boundary question. 


The Rebellion of 1837, by Walter S. Johnson, K. C., which appears 
as McGill University Publications, series VI., no. 8, is an address de- 
livered by Mr. Johnson before the McGill Historical Club, January 22, 
1925, 

The general board of the Presbyterian Church in Canada has pub- 
lished at Toronto a history, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 1875- 
1925 (pp. xi, 276), in which Professor John T. McNeill furnishes an 
excellent continuation of the Rev. William Gregg’s earlier History of 
the Presbyterian Church sn Ci anada (1885). 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


No. 14 of the Archivo Histórico Diplomático Mexicano, entitled El 
Dr. Vicente G. Quesada y sus Trabajos Diplomáticos sobre Mexico (pp. 
203), reprints portions of the elder Dr. Quesada’s Memorias Diplo- 
máticas respecting service in Mexico in 1891, the Falkland Islands, his 
arbitration of the Oberlander and Messenger cases between Mexico and 
the United States, and his mission to the Holy See concerning govern- 
mental rights of ecclesiastical patronage in Latin America. No. 15, Lord 
Aberdeen, Texas, y California (pp. xxii, 74), prints, from the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, correspondence that passed in 
1844-1846 between its successive secretaries, L. G. Cuevas, Manuel de la 
Pefia y Peña, and Castillo Lanzas, and the Mexican minister in London, 
Don Thomas Murphy, on the subject of the republic of Texas, with an 
introduction by Sefior Antonio de la Peña y Reyes. 

The latest volume of the Hakluyt Society is a body of texts edited by 
V. T. Harlow under the title Colontsing Expeditions to the West Indies 
and Guiana, 1623-1667. 

The Anales de la Academia [Cubana] de la Historia for 1924 con- 
tains a report by Dr. Antonio L. Valverde on the remains of Columbus 
and their former resting-place in the cathedral of Havana, and the con- 
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clusion, 1836-1838, of the third volume of the correspondence of Domingo ` 
del Monte. A more recent publication presents La Vida de la Academia 
de la Historia, 1924-1925, related by its secretary, Dr. Juan Miguel 
Dihigo, together with an account, by Dr. Francisco González del Valle, 
of José de la Luz y Caballero in the Conspiracy of 1844, with an ap- 
pendix of documents. 


An American student in Paris, P. Arthur Watts, has published a con- 
siderable volume in West Indian history, Une Histoire des Colonies 
Anglaises aux Antilles de 1649 à r660 (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1925, pp. xvi, 518), and a smaller volume of documents, mostly from the 
Bancroft Library in California, Nevis and Saint Christopher, 1782-1784 
(ibid., pp. xxviii, 160), concerning a period during most of which those 
. islands, half sympathizing with the revolted colonies ‘of the mainland, 
were for a time under French rule. 


Anyone who intends to work seriously in Argentine history should 
acquire Señor José Revello de Torres pamphlet, Los Archivos de .la 
República Argentina (Seville, Centro de Estudios Americanistas, 1925, 
pp. 32), a provisional, “ first-aid” inventory, but useful. 


Vol. XVIII. of the Documentos para la Historia Argentina will be a 
body of materials for the history of education in Argentina ae the | 
colonial period, with an introduction by Juan Probst. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: T. R. Hay, The Romance of 
American Expansion (South Atlantic Quarterly, October) ; Albert Isnard, 
La Carte Prétendue de Christophe Colomb, II. (Revue des Questions 
Historiques, October); E. A. Benians, Adaim Smith's Project of an Em- 
pire (Cambridge Historical Journal, I. 3); Charles Moore, The Step- 
fatherhood of George Washington, V. (Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine, November); A. Q. Fairchild, With von Bern-. 
storff’s Ancestors in America (Queen’s Quarterly, July, August, Septem- 
ber); G. D. Harmon, The Proposed Amendments to the Articles of Con- 
féderation, concl. (South Atlantic Quarterly, October) ; Harrington Put- 
nam, How the Federal Courts were given Admiralty Jurisdiction (Cor- 
nell Law Quarterly, June); T. Baty, The Story-Stowell Correspondence 
(Juridical Review, September); Everett S. Brown, The Presidential 
Election of 1824-1825 (Political Science Quarterly, September); C 
Cestre, Comment Tocqueville a vu et prévu le Mouvement Intellectuel 
aux États-Unis (Revue Anglo-Américaine, October); Rear-Adm. Liv- 
ingston Hunt, The Attempted Mutiny on the U. S. Brig “ Somers” [No- 
vember, 1842] (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, November) ; 
W. C. Carpenter, The Red River Boundary Dispute (American Journal 
of International Law, July); Simeon Strunsky, Theodore Roosevelt and 
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the Prelude to 1914 (Foreign Affairs, October); Agustin Edwards, 
Foreign Policy in Latin-America historically considered (Cambridge 
Historical Journal, I. 3); Carlos Leonhardt, S.J., El P. Pedro Lozano, 
S.J., Historiador Rioplatense (Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones 
Históricas, January-March, 1925); Léon Vignols, L’Ancien Concept 
Monopole et la Contrebande Universelle [chiefly in the South Sea] 
(Revue d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1925, 3). 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


Dr. Charles M. Andrews, president of the American Historical As- 
sociation, is Farnam professor of American history in Yale University. 

Dr. Frank B. Marsh is associate professor of ancient history in the 
University of Texas. f 

Dr. W. L. Langer is an associate professor of history in Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Roy F. Nichols is an assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Conyers Read, of Philadelphia, who contributes the introduction 
to the documents, was formerly a professor of history in the University 
of Chicago. 
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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT ANN ARBOR 


HEN the American Historical Association held its sixteenth 
annual meeting at Detroit, during three days at the end of 
December, 1900, the middle day of the three was spent in Ann 
Arbor, on invitation from the University of Michigan. Hospitable 
as were the desires of that university, and capital as was the part 
which its historical teachers took in the work of making the meeting 
a success, it was recognized that Ann Arbor had not suitable accom- 
modations, such as were afforded by the hotel in Detroit, for the 
entertainment of an historical convention of two or three hundred 
members. But the apparatus of human life has grown greatly in 
these twenty-five years, and in few regions more than in southeastern 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, which had some 14,000 inhabitants in 1900, 


now has some 22,000. The University of Michigan, which then had 


a little over 3000 students, now has gooo. Its buildings, which 
when the Association first saw them were the usual “ fortuitous con- 
course ” of ugly units that in old times marked the typical American 
campus—unrelated specimens of every variety of architecture but 
the good—are now an imposing and concordant array of handsome 
structures, entirely capable of receiving such a gathering and giving 
its members hospitable entertainment and pleasure. Foremost 
among them for such purposes was the far-famed Michigan Union; 
foremost for beauty the magnificent Lawyers’ Club, whose great 
dining-hall is not surpassed by any at Oxford or Cambridge; fore- 
most in professional attractions for the student of history the wonder- 
ful William L. Clements Library. The Union provided halls for 
most of the meetings, rooms for many attending members, restau- 
rants, and lobbies for social conference. A reception in the Clem- 
ents Library on the first afternoon, a smoker in the Union on the 
` second evening, and a luncheon at noon of the third day marked the 
hospitality of the University to the Association and its allied or- 
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ganizations. Speeches, wise or witty or both, were made at the 
luncheon by Professor Dixon R. Fox, of Columbia University, by 
Professor Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, 
secretary of the American Catholic Historical Association, and by 
the president of the American Historical Association, Professor . 
Charles M. Andrews, of Yale University. For all the arrangements . 
thoughtfully and skillfully made for the entertainment and comfort 
of the visiting members, it is proper to record here their great in- 
debtedness to the chairman of the Committee of Local Arrangements, 
Professor William A. Frayer, to its secretary, Professor Preston W. ° 
Slosson, and to their colleagues of the historical department of’ the 
university. 

At the time of the Detroit-Ann Arbor meeting of 1900 there 
were 1626 members of the American Historical Association; the 
number reported at the recent meeting was 2962. That meeting was 
attended by two or three hundred of the members; at the meeting of © 
December, 1925, the registration was 460, an exceptionally high num- 
ber, surpassed on only a few preceding occasions of meeting—and 
théy camé from forty-one states and Canada. This is not the place 
to enlarge upon the imponderable gains of the last quarter-century, 
or those which can not be expressed in numbers, but they have cer- 
tainly been such as to gratify all who have the interests of the so- 
ciety at heart. 

The allied organizations which have been alluded to were the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Agricultural His- 
tory Society, which according to their custom held their meetings at 
the same time and place, the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
‘tion, which often follows this practice, the Bibliographical Society 
of America, and the new History of Science Society. Of the first 

` two, each had a joint meeting with the parent society and a special 
dinner, At the dinner of the agricultural group Professor William 
L. Westermann, of Columbia University, read a paper on Ancient 
Egyptian Agriculture as revealed in the Papyri. The Bibliographical 
Society, meeting appropriately in the Clements Library, heard reports 
on union lists of periodicals, on the completion of Sabin’s Dicitonary — 
of Books relating to America, on the Guide to Historical Literature 
which is being prepared by a committee of the American Historical 
Association under the chairmanship of Professor George M. Dutcher, 
of Wesleyan University, and on other bibliographical enterprises, 
and an entertaining paper by Professor Randolph G. Adams, libra- 
rian of the Clements Library, Some Thoughts on Historians’ Re- 
lationship to a Library of Rare Books. 
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The programme of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion was given by experiment an unusual form, which however 
seems to have worked out to a very gratifying success. The seven- 
teen papers on the programme had a unified purpose, and lay all in 
the same field, that of the history of Catholic historiography. Each 
of them was devoted to the life, characteristics, and work of an in- 
dividual Catholic historical writer—Eusebius, Augustine, Orosius, 
Gregory of Tours, Bede, Ordericus Vitalis, Baronius and Bollandus, 
Mabillon and Muratori, Lingard, Janssen, Denifle, Pastor, and others. 
There was no presidential address, the president of the society, Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones Ford, having died in August. A special topic 
for practical consideration at one of the conferences of the society 
was the making of a guide to the printed materials for American 
Catholic history. Professor Parker T. Moon, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the society for the ensuing year, 
Dr. Peter Guilday re-elected secretary. i 

Before the History of Science Society, Dr. John K. Wright, of 
the American Geographical Society, made a Plea for the History of 
Geography; Mr. Edwin W. Schreiber, of Chicago, gave an account 
of Some Phases of the History of the Metric System; Professor 
Florian Cajori, of the University of California, presented an His- 
torical View of the Educational Value of Mathematics; and Pro- 
fessor Louis C. Karpinski, of the University of Michigan, read a 
paper on the First Text-Book in America. 

Among the many merits of the programme of the American His- 
torical Association, framed by a committee of which Professor Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, was chairman, a high 
rank would be accorded to the large place which was given to the 
younger members of the Association. The younger members being, 
however, too modest to stray outside the fields which they have 
securely made their own, the effect was that much of the programme 
was devoted to subjects of limited range. ‘In consequence of this, 
there could be little real discussion of the papers, few auditors having 
the temerity to dissent publicly from the views of one who has.ap- 
parently made himself master of a small, or perhaps obscure, por- 
tion of history. But the absence of lively discussion from our 
annual meetings is an old story, and has been already dwelt upon, 
perhaps to satiety, by one who is now presenting his twenty-fourth 
of these annual chronicles. | 

Another theme of annual lamentation is the excessive length or 
copiousness of the programme. Can it not be simplified? Sixty- 
odd papers or addresses was too many last year; it was too many 
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this year. The programme of 1900 contained seventeen papers yet 
was, if memory can be trusted, quite as enjoyable and nearly as in- 
structive. : But perhaps it is only the man who attempts to report 
such a meeting who is bewildered by its kaleidoscopic variety, and 
the only criticism of the programme which was known to be ex- 
pressed with any warmth concerned the late day on which it was 
mailed to the members from Ann Arbor. This we may dwell upon 
without offense, because it was uncertain where the fault lay; it 
certainly inconvenienced many members in making their arrange- 
ments, especially those who could come for but part of the meeting, 
and probably kept not a few members from coming at all. The Ex- 
ecutive Council instructed the committee appointed to make the pro- 
gramme for the next annual meeting that its text should be in the 
hands of the assistant secretary before November 1, and should be. 
printed by her and sent out from Washington. 

According to custom, there was a general session on the first 
evening, that of December 29, at which, in the absence of the presi- ` 
dent of the university, an address of welcome was given by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Clements, a member of the Board of Regents, and the presi- 
dent of the Association, Professor Charles M. Andrews, read his 
presidential address. Mr. Clements announced two accessions of 
the highest importance to the manuscript section of the Clements 
Library, namely, the Clinton Papers and the papers of General 
Nathanael Greene. The Clinton collection includes the papers of 
Admiral George Clinton, governor of New York 1741-1753, of 
General Sir Henry Clinton, British commander-in-chief in America, 
papers many hundreds in number, and of his son. The papers of 
General Greene, numbering some thousands and bound in twenty- 
two volumes, embrace some eight hundred of his own letters. Both . 
collections are of the very highest importance for the history of the 
Revolutionary War, especially of its later years. 

Dr. Andrews’s presidential address, entitled, “ The American 
Revolution: an Interpretation ”, was published in the January number 
of this’ journal.? 

The general session held on the second evening was devoted to 
‘the Problems of the Far East. Three papers were read: one by 
Harold S. Quigley, professor of political science in the University 
of Minnesota, on Extra-territoriality in China; one by Professor 
Paul H. Clyde, of the Ohio State University, on the course of Japan 
with respect to the Open Door policy or doctrine in Manchuria in 

1A fuller description of the two collections is printed in the Michigan 
Alumnus for January. 

2 Pp. 219-232. 
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the period from 1905 to 1907, during which the Russian and Japanese 
armies were being withdrawn from Manchuria after the Russo- 
Japanese War; and one by Mr. William Boyd Carpenter, of Wash- 
ington, on the position and duties of the United States in the Orient. 
Mr. Clyde’s paper was history, the other two were not; but, as has 
-been said before in these pages, the group in the Association de- 
voted to the affairs of the Far East tends always to fill its programme 
with discourses on present-day politics rather than with Far Eastern 
history, the number of students in the United States interested in 
the former being really much larger than that of those interested in 
the latter. Somewhat the same has often been true of the sessions 
which by intention were devoted to Latin-American history. Mr. 
Clyde maintained that, in the years in question, Japan observed in 
Manchuria the principle of the Open Door as defined by Secretary 
Hay’s note of November 13, 1899, comprising non-interference with 
treaty ports, equitable administration of the Chinese treaty tariff, 
` and avoidance of discrimination in the matter of railway charges and 
harbor dues; and he held that no broader interpretation of the doc- 
trine was justified until it was re-defined at the Washington Con- 
ference. 

A third general session had been planned for the last evening of 
the convention, but circumstances required one of the two speakers 
to leave the meeting before that time, and the session was abandoned, 
place being found elsewhere for the other address, that of Professor 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson, on “ John C. Calhoun, 1812 and After ”, 
which we shall have the pleasure of printing in a later issue. 

One other occasion of general meeting remains to be spoken of, 
and one of the most important. In view of the effort which the 
Association had undertaken, to raise its endowment from the present 
sum of about $50,000 to $500,000 (by later deliberations, however, 
the amount to be sought for has been raised to a million), it was 
arranged that the general luncheon of the second day of the conven- 
tion should take the form of a conference on the Responsibilities 
and Resources of the Association. It was given especial distinction 
by a brilliant address from Professor Guy S. Ford, of the University 
of Minnesota, on the purpose and future of the society, in which he 
directed attention to the new forms which historical research is 
taking on and must increasingly take on in the future, by reason of 
the advances made by other sciences and the complex demands 
which such advances in economic, social, and psychological knowl- 
edge make upon the historian. Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
of Harvard University, enlarged upon the opportunities for histori- 
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cal research now open to American students, and made helpful sug- 
gestions as to the use of those opportunities. Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, formerly senator from Indiana, expressing himself with 
much warmth of appreciation concerning the present and future im- 
portance of the Association, spoke with much force and eloquence 
upon Historical Research as a Public Interest, and the strong claim 
which such a society has for larger means. 
Upon these speeches followed a report of progress in the cam- 
paign for endowment, by Professor Evarts B. Greene, of Columbia 
- University, who at the meeting a year before had been appointed 
chairman of the committee on the subject. The increase of endow- 
ment, it should be again explained, is intended, first, to provide more 
adequate and steady support for the varied kinds of work which the 
Association already has in hand; and, secondly, to enable it to as- 
sume a more pronounced and much-needed leadership in the promo- 
tion of historical research and publication. Among the steps of 
progress reported, from a year necessarily devoted mainly to plan- 
ning and preliminaries, one of the most interesting, and one of the 
most encouraging as to the hold which the Association has on the 
most thoughtful minds, was the formation of a National Advisory 
Committee. Their names will serve as guaranties to the public that 
the effort in which the Association is engaged commends itself to a 
remarkable group of national leaders—the Vice-President, Mr. Root, 
Mr. Hughes, Secretary Hoover, Senators Bayard and Glass and 
Cummins and Deneen and Beveridge and John Sharp Williams, 
Governors Lowden and Montague, Mr. John W. Davis, Mr. Dwight 
W. Morrow, and many such. The progress of the campaign will 
be fully chronicled from time to time in the pages of this journal 
devoted to “ Historical News”, of which no part should be more 
interesting to members than this. Meantime, it is to be mentioned 
with regret that Professor Greene, who has expended unwearied 
labor and many hours in doing the preliminary parts of the work 
and smoothing its pathway toward success, found it necessary to 
resign the chairmanship of the committee. The earlier resignation 
of Professor Henry M. Wriston from the position of executive 
secretary of the committee, on his election to the presidency of 
Lawrence College, was mentioned at the time of its occurrence. At 
the Ann Arbor meeting a reorganization of the committee, made 
necessary by these resignations, was effected by the appointment of 
Mr. Beveridge as chairman and the engagement of Professor Solon 
J. Buck, of the University of Minnesota and the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, to serve as executive secretary in New York from the 
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beginning of February till September, giving his whole time to the 
work, with the aid of an executive subcommittee mostly resident in 
that city. Professor Greene has consented to be vice-chairman of 
the committee. 

The semi-autonomous annual conference of historical societies, 
held on the third morning of the sessions, was devoted to the ques- 
tion, How may the work of collection and publication as carried on 
by historical societies be made more effective for. the purpose of 
general history? Professor Arthur C. Cole, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, discussed this question in its relation to the general social 
history of the United States, Professor Frederic L. Paxson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in its relation to recent and future history, 
and there was extended discussion by others; but a full record of 
the proceedings will be presented in the annual pamphlet report 
which the efficient secretary of the conference, Dr. Joseph Schafer, 
succeeds in bringing out so much more promptly than the slow- 
grinding mills of the Government Printing Office bring out the an- 
nual reports of the Association. 

Another practical conference was that on Opportunities for Re- 
search in the Colleges, meaning especially those colleges remote 
from universities and large libraries. In this session, arranged for 
by the chairman of the Association’s committee on the subject, Pro- 
fessor William K. Boyd, of Duke University, there was informal 
discussion by Professors James O. Knauss, of the Florida State Col- 
lege, Herbert C. Bell, of Bowdoin College, and Caroline Sparrow, 
of Sweet Briar College, and by others. 

When the annual meeting of such an association is the fortieth, | 
and when so large a proportion of the total membership attends each 
year, it may be taken for granted, without rhetorical or complimentary 
amplification, that the proceedings of an annual meeting—papers, 
practical ‘conferences, luncheons and dinners and social contacts and 
conversations—are profitable to the profession and edifying and 
pleasing to its individual members. But if one is dispensed from 
the necessity of describing these general effects, apparently one can 
not be dispensed from that of giving some account of the contents 
of the papers read, even though there remain forty-one of them— 
twenty-one in the history of the Old World, twenty in the history of 
America—that have not yet been mentioned. The sessions in which 
they were grouped, with a laudable effort, more definite than has 
been usual, to bring together closely related papers, were entitled as 
for ancient history, medieval history, personalities of Tudor-Stuart 
England (no session seems to have aroused more interest than this), 
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the Revolution and the Restoration in France, American’ colonial 
history, Union problems of the Civil War (Confederate problems, it 
will be remembered, were considered at Richmond the year before), 
Canadian-American relations, Latin-American relations, chiefly of 
the times of the Panama -Congress, a hundred years ago, and the 
‘joint sessions with other societies on the history of the Mississippi 
Valley and on agricultural history. But it seems convenient, dis- 
regarding somewhat these groupings, to deal with the papers in an 
order more nearly chronological. 

In the session held jointly with the Agricultural History Society, 
Professor Albert T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois, read a 
paper on Land Tenure in the Ancient Orient, embracing a great 
variety of tenures, freehold, servile, feudal, in Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Palestine, and Persia. This essay we shall be privileged 
to print in a later number. At the annual dinner of the same society, 
- Professor William L. Westermann, of Columbia University, out of 
such knowledge of ancient Egyptian agriculture as can be derived 
from the papyri, especially from the document-files of Zenon, gave 
an account of the condition of agricultural and other labor under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Absolute as the economic organization of | 
the Ptolemaic state appeared to be, the extent of governmental co- 
ercion in the third century B.C. was limited by the pressure upon 
Greek capital and by the heavy demand for labor. The rapid eco- 
nomic expansion then going on in Egypt gave labor at this time a 
greater freedom of movement than it had later ; it was even possible 
o “strike”. -Wages could be illustrated by such data as that a 
common sailor on a Nile boat received seven and a half drachmas 
(or seven and a half bushels of wheat) a month, a common farm 
laborer five drachmas, or five bushels. 

While we are speaking of papyri, it should be mentioned that, in 
the ancient history section, Professor Boak, of the University of 
Michigan, made a report on the excavations carried on in Egypt by 
that university; he had also arranged in one of the rooms of the 
university library an exhibition of papyri, and in another room an 
archaeological exhibit. 

The history of the Eastern Empire is a field almost untouched 
hitherto in all the proceedings of the Association. Doubly valued 
therefore was the paper read by Professor A. A. Vasiliev, formerly 
of Petrograd, but teaching this year in the University of Wisconsin, 
on Byzantine Studies in Russia, Past and Present. Adverting 
briefly to the work of certain German scholars at St. Petersburg at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, he proceeded to describe 
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that of V. Vasilievski (d. 1899), professor in the University of St. 
Petersburg and member of the Academy of Sciences, the real founder 
of the systematic study of Byzantine history in Russia, that of 
Nikodem Kondakov (d. 1925} in the field of Byzantine archaeology 
and art, and that of Th. Uspenski, sole director of the Russian 
Archaeological Institute in Constantinople from its foundation in 
1894 till its suspension. The activity of the Russian theological 
schools in this field of studies was also described. Since the World | 
“War and the Revolution, the former Archaeological Commission, en- 
larged and transformed in 1918 into the Academy for the History of 
_ Material Culture, has become one of the chief centres of Byzantine 
‘studies in Russia. Of late it has been paying special attention to 
‘the historical and archaeological investigation of the medieval 
‘Crimea. Byzantine studies gre now mostly centred at Leningrad. 
Professor Vasiliev spoke also of the work of the Russian Museum 
(formerly the Museum of Alexander III.) and that of the Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetos Commission. 

An interesting episode in Milanese history of the eleventh century 
‘was recounted by Professor Sidney M. Brown, of Lehigh University, 
in a paper on Arialdus and the Pataria. Its main intent was to 
show the. part which Arialdus had in shaping the Pataria, in giving 
‘to a political group hitherto vague the definite character of a party 
Of reform and of resistance to the local Milanese clergy, so coherent 
and substantial as to receive powerful encouragement from reform- 
ing pontiffs at Rome, of the Hildebrandine connection. Mr. Brown 
believed the Edict on Investitures, of 1075, to have been only local 
in application, not to become of general intent till 1080. 

Next, Professor James W. Thompson, of the University of 
‘Chicago, discussed German Sectionalism and Political Cleavage dur- 
ing the War of Investiture, disentangling the complexitiés which 
arose from the conjoining of three distinguishable struggles—between 
Henry IV. and his revolted vassals, between the emperor and the 
rebellious peasantry, and between the emperor and Gregory VII. 
and the papal partizans. He revealed such facts as that the German 
bishops in general were faithful to Henry IV., that most of the 
Benedictine houses sided with him, while Hirschau and its Cluniac 
associates were passionate partizans of the pope, that the parish 
priests in most of Germany except Saxony sympathized with the 
imperial cause, that it had the steady support of the burghers of the 
Rhine ‘cities, that the region most constantly favorable to the Salian 
house was naturally Franconia, that all classes in Saxony and the 
upper feudality in Swabia were against the emperor, but that he 
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managed to maintain his hold on Bavaria and Carinthia. Professor 
Thompson pursued the history of the war to the election of Conrad 
III. in 1139, and analyzed its large effects upon the subsequent his- . 
tory of Germany. 

The essay of Professor Carl Stephenson, of the Universi of 
Wisconsin, on the Origins of English Boroughs, will appear in full 
in some later issue of this journal. It was an attempt to apply to 
the case of England those doctrines of Professor Henri Pirenne, on 
the origins of medieval municipalities, which he has most recently 
expressed in his volume of Princeton lectures, Medieval Cities. 

Much light was cast on study in the University of Paris in the 
thirteenth century, especially on the system of examinations, by Miss 
Dorothy L. Mackay, of Mills College, in a paper based on the De 
Consctentia of Robert de Sorbon, a sermon on the Last Judgment, 
consisting largely of comparisons between the applicant for admis- 
sion to Heaven and the student seeking the licentia docendi. Taken 
in connection with the regulations that may be found in Denifle’s 
Chariularium, it affords illuminating pictures of the student in his 
. preparation for examination, in his attitude toward his examiners, and 
occasionally in his efforts to escape examination or failure by means 
of external influence or pressure. 

For a study of Changes in the Agricultural Methods of an n English 
Village after 1208, Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the University of 
Minnesota, chose a village in southern England of which the ma- 
norial accounts are nearly complete from that date till into the eigh- 
‘teenth century (though in this paper only the period 1208-1448 was 
considered). The number of acres tilled and the number of sheep 
-kept were much diminished, while by reason of improvements in 
technique made by the lord the net yield of wheat rose steadily. 
Commutation of labor, whereby tenants could engage in commercial 
agriculture, paying money rents, buying their supplies, and selling 
their products, came to them not by reason of improvements in 
technique but simply because of the growth of towns, and the alter- 
native of flight to them in preference to the holding of land on the 
old condition of praedial services. The commutation of week works 
came early, while many seasonal services, heavy in amount, lasted 
. down to modern times. 

No session, as we have said, seems to have awakened more inter- 
est on the part of the auditors than that to which the general title, 
Personalities of Tudor-Stuart England, was given in the programme. 
Here four papers were presented: on Good Queen Bess, by Dr. 
Conyers Read, of Philadelphia, formerly professor in the University 
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of Chicago; on Essex, the favorite of that queen, by Professor 
Edward P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania; on Political 
Portraits of the Seventeenth Century, by Mr. Godfrey Davies, now 
of the University of Chicago; and on James II., by Professor Robert 
H. George, of Brown University. We expect to give our readers 
the pleasure of reading Dr. Read’s contribution to this session. 
Professor Cheyney chose to use his paper on Essex as a test of the 
question whether the historian, by exclusion of all racial, party, or 
religious sympathies or predilections, all effort to draw any moral 
or philosophical lesson from his subject, all effort toward eloquence 
in presentation, can achieve a result that will win as general ac- 
‘ceptance from fellow-historians as the results of observation by 
scientists win from their fellows. If all trained historians have 
access to the same contemporary testimony and all apply to it the 
same rigorous methods, they should all reach the same results, and 
this would be historical truth so far as that can be reached. In the 
effort to reach this end in the particular case Professor Cheyney de- 
scribed the contemporary popularity of Essex and the emotional 
temperament that seemed to explain this popularity, gave instances 
to show his mental strength and weakness, stated his religious posi- 
tion, and gave an estimate of his military achievements. The 
‘dominating influence on his career was found in the fact that he 
was the queen’s favorite. This gave him a position, called for 
‘capacities, limited achievements, and diverted energies into direc- 
tions unsuited to his nature. The queen’s poor judgment, obstinacy, 
and injection of her personal feelings into the realm of public life 
brought about the relative failure of his career and his sad end. 

Mr. George’s view of the character and conduct of James II. 
was that the obstinate resolution which all historians have remarked 
in him was bottomed on fear, that he felt always on the defensive, 
but that, as fear begat resolution, resolution in turn begat excessive 
confidence in the measures taken to guard against the dangers ap- 
prehended. Lack of quick perception.and of statesmanlike breadth 
of view contributed their part in making him weak in crises despite 
resolute intentions and personal courage. 

A slightly later portion of English history was considered by 
Professor William T. Morgan, of Indiana University, in a paper on 
the Colonial Aspects of the Negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Colonial interests had played a dominant part in the organization of 
the South Sea Company and the Canadian expedition; he showed 
the highly important part they had in the overtures for peace in- 
augurated by the Tories through the Abbé Gaultier, and in the op- 
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position of the French, the Dutch, and the English Whigs to the 
negotiations themselves as they developed thereafter: In the pre- 
liminaries, in which Great Britain had demanded St. Kitts, New- 
foundland, Hudson’s Bay, the asiento for ten years, and four treaty 
ports—two in the South Sea and two in the Atlantic—the French 
granted the astento for thirty years and the British gave up the 
treaty ports, while the questions regarding Newfoundland and Acadia 
were left to be settled at the general conference at Utrecht. There, 
after strong Dutch and Imperial pressure, England agreed to yield 
to.France certain fishing rights off Newfoundland and to cede Cape 
Breton Island. 

. Of the four contributions to the history of France in the periods 
of the Revolution and the Restoration, the first, that of Mr. De- 
Forest Van Slyck, of Yale University, under the broad title, The 
Revolution in the Making, treated of a group of organizations of the 
days before the Revolution which have been called soctétés de pensée, 
and of their function in translating the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century into an active agent in politics. Towards the close of the 
reign of Louis XV. that philosophy had become incorpotated in a 
complex of heterogeneous societies, secret and semi-secret, held to- 
gether by an elaborate system of affiliation and correspondence. 
After -1782 many of these societies took on a political and revolu- 
tionary tone; new societies, devoted ostensibly to non-political ends | 
but harboring concealed revolutionary intents, entered the field, and 
clubs actually political began to emerge. A study of their minutes 
and of the correspondence of their members shows that they were 
merely soctétés de pensée in a further stage of development, and 
carried over into the political field, especially in the troubled years 
from 1787 to 1789, the peculiar characteristics of the purely intel- 
lectual reunions, from whose forms and proceedings there seems to 
be an evolution into those of the Jacobin organization of 1793. 

Upon this followed a paper by Professor Fred M. Fling, of the 
University of Nebraska, on the States General of 1789, emphasizing 
the belief that the Revolution was saved in July, 1789, by the keen 
political sense of the common man, the “man in the street” in 
Paris, and his vigorous initiative in meeting force with force. Mr. 
Leo Gershoy, of the University of Rochester, spoke on the Legend 
of Barére, endeavoring to show the historical growth of the belief 
in his iniquity, inconstancy, and cowardice, to estimate the factors 
that ‘contributed to its growth till it became a commonplace in the 
early histories of the Revolution, to show the existence of evidence ` 
which was ignored in the formation of the tradition, and to pave 
the way toward a juster view of his personality and career. 
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Coming to a later period of French history, a paper was pre- 
sented by Mr. Frederick B. Artz, of Oberlin College, on the Electoral 
System of France under the Restoration. He concerned himself, 
not with the anatomy of the system provided by the Charte and the 
ensuing laws, but with the manner in which it worked. He showed 
how the influence of the government. was exercised, first, through 
the prefects, in the drawing up of the lists of those entitled to vote. 
Out of a population of nearly 32,000,000 there were, even in 1829, 
only 88,275 voters, of whom 10,000 were in the department of the 
Seine and only thirty in that of Corsica. A number between a third 
and a half of the electors abstained from voting. There was almost 
no campaigning. In practice the elections, in so far as they were 
not controlled by the government, were in the hands of the rich 
bourgeoisie. i 

The last of the papers in European history which we have to 
chronicle is that of Professor Robert J. Kerner, of the University 
of Missouri, on Recent Changes in Russian Land Tenure, read in 
the joint session held with the Agricultural History Society. As a 
result of Stolypin’s land reforms of 1906-1911, some 47 per cent. of 
the peasant households cultivating their lands under the communal 
land tenure of the mir had by the first of January, 1916, petitioned 
_for land regulation, a step toward private property. The instinct 
for private property had sunk deep into the peasant mind just before 
the Revolution. The Revolution of 1917 was characterized by a 
vast elemental agrarian movement based on land hunger. It culmi- 
nated in the seizure of an area equal to 169,000 square miles be- 
longing hitherto to landlords, rich peasants, churches, and monas- 
teries, making an increase of one-fifth in the average acreage per 
individual on peasant farms. Under the New Economic Policy in- 
augurated in 1921, the Agrarian Code of 1922, while maintaining the 
abolition of private ownership in land, authorized a permanent, 
hereditary leasehold of various types, in which communal land 
tenure vastly predominated. 

The Agricultural History Society also elicited, from Professor 
Kan-Ichi Asakawa, of Yale University, an interesting paper entitled, 
Some Phases of the Relationship between Agricultural and Social 
and Political Institutions in Japanese History. Mountainous country 
and restricted area available for cultivation, the necessity, for rice 
cultivation, of terraced level fields, and of careful manipulation of 
small tools, the absence of animal husbandry and needlessness of 
pasture and meadow, have combined to make the system of small 
farms the prevalent one in all periods, and to develop early the 
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individual control of rice-land. The social unit of the rural life of 
Japan was always the mura or hamlet of neighboring families, pos- 
sessing land in severalty, with no inducement such as common herds 
or common plans of irrigation to produce community life. The in- 
troduction from China, in the seventh century, of state ownership 
of land did not have permanent effect. Under the medieval system 
of the sh (manor) and under the feudal system which grew out of 
it, individual control of rice-lands continued in essentials. Therefore 
when the feudal régime fell in 1868 the peasantry were well trained 
in rural self-government and in the possession of rice-lands in plots 
of similar size, and the new government had no difficulty in installing 
the system of full peasant ownership. 

Among the contributions to American history, four dealt with 
topics in the colonial period. That of Mr. Leonard W. Larabee, of 
Yale University, concerned the Appointment and Installation of the 
Royal Governor. The method of appointing, the influences involved 
in securing the position, the procedure incident to departure—prepa- 
ration of commissions and instructions, payment of fees, receipt of 
perquisites, taking of the oaths of office, etc.—and the ceremonies of 
installation in the province, were all described, and emphasis was 
laid on the need for studying the governor’s previous history, as a 
means toward understanding his personality. 

„Among the striking conditions of constitutional history in eigh- 
teenth-century America, one, certainly, is the growth of the pre- 
tensions of the assemblies in the matter of parliamentary privilege, 
and another, the wide-spread’ uniformity of the privileges claimed. 
These phenomena were discussed by Miss Mary P. Clarke, of Beaver 
College, in a careful study. Except in New England, the speaker 
of the assembly, on being presented to the governor of the colony, 
asked in the name of the house for privileges essentially the same as 
those of the House of Commons. Many men were punished by 
fine, imprisonment, or otherwise, ‘for breaches of privilege. The 
house judged of its own elections, disciplined members, at times ex- 
pelled them, and even refused to admit them after re-election. 
Sharp conflicts occurred between the houses and the courts. Miss 
Clarke adduced also instances in which the council upheld the lower 
house in its claims, and in which governors yielded to them. 

The paper of Miss Ruth L. Higgins, assistant professor in 
Earlham College, was occupied with the Expansion of New Vork 
during the Eighteenth Century. Except for the small community at 
Schenectady, settlement at the beginning of that century was con- 
fined to the Hudson valley. Miss Higgins described the advance 
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into the Schoharie valley from Schenectady and from the Hudson, 
the extension along the Mohawk ‘due to the building of Fort Hunter 
in 1712, the advance a few years later to Herkimer and German 
Flats, the effects of the building of Fort Oswego, the settlement 
upon the upper waters of the Susquehanna in the vicinity of Cherry 
‘Valley after 1738, the advance northward toward Lake George and 
Lake Champlain after the treaty of 1763, the filling up of the lands 
east of the Fort Stanwix treaty line of 1768, and, after the Revolu- 
tion, the effects of the treaties with the Iroquois for the lands east 
of Lake Seneca, the operations of Massachusetts west of it, the 
opening up of the Phelps and Gorham purchase, and the Holland 
Land Company’s extinction in 1797 of the Indian title to lands west 
of the Genesee. 

Westward expansion in the region next south of New York was 
treated by Professor A. T. Volwiler, of Indiana University, in a 
paper on the Pennsylvania Indian Traders in the Ohio Country 
before 1754. Before that year, enterprising traders from Pennsyl- 
vania had pushed the frontier of their traffic to the Wabash, Maumee, 
and Kentucky rivers, five hundred miles beyond the English settler’s 
frontier. The strengthening of their influence was described, the 
making of treaties, the threat to the French of severance of their 
lines of communication between Canada and Louisiana and deflec- 
tion of the fur-trade to Philadelphia and New York, and the re- 
sponse of the French in the erection of their line of forts from 
Niagara to the Ohio. | ; 

While the session devoted to Latin-American history was mainly 
occupied, as has already been indicated, with questions relating to 
the Panama Congress, it had also a paper, by Professor Samuel F. 
Bemis, of the George Washington University, on Why Spain signed 
the Treaty of 1795. The exposition was based on studies in the 
diplomatic papers preserved in the Archivo Histórico Nacional at 
Madrid, and especially on examination of the minutes of the Spanish 
Council of State for the years from 1785 to 1796. It was shown . 
that this surprising treaty, so fateful to the future advancement of 
the United States, by which a great European power, after twelve 
years of resolute denial of the claims‘put forward by a weak Ameri- 
can republic, suddenly conceded them outright, was due solely to the 
complications of European diplomacy at the moment. Spain found 
herself in an unnatural alliance; her ally, Great Britain, was be- 
coming as dangerous to her future as her enemy, France, was to. her 
immediate interests. As Godoy was meditating a secret peace with 

‘ France he learned of the Jay treaty, interpreted it as a move to- 
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ward alliance between Great Britain and the United States, and, 
alarmed at its possible consequences to the Spanish empire in 
America, hastened to make the concessions which are embodied in 
the treaty of San Lorenzo. 

Of the studies of the Panama Congress, that of Mr. Lewis 
Hanke, of Columbia University, related to the Attitude of Simon* 
Bolivar toward the Participation of the United States in that con- 
gress. No phrase in the circular of December 7, 1824, suggested 
that Bolivar intended to include the United States, which was finally 
invited by the Colombian minister Salazar. Bolivar at once pro- 
tested that this would compromise Colombia with Great Britain. 
The invitation was not, as has sometimes been charged, a plan of 
Santander to thwart Bolivar, but had been under consideration by 
the Colombian government for some time. On May 20, 1825, 
Bolivar enjoined Santander that the United States was not to be 
asked to join the league. ' Later in that year his interest in the. 
league waned, as he became involved in his wide plans for the union 
of a large part of South America under his autocratic leadership. 
Bolivar had no active.enmity against the United States, but his ex- 
periences had led him to prefer the support and protection of Greet 
Britain. 

Another aspect of the history of the Panama Congress was 
treated by Professor Reginald F. Arragon, of Reed College, in a 
paper on Pan-Americanism versus Spanish-Americanism as respects 
that gathering. The movement toward it was essentially Spanish- 
American, whether in its concern with the common war of libera- 
tion, as emphasized by Colombia, in the design of Bolivar to use it 
for maintaining the social stability of the new states, or in Mexico’s 
project for economic union by the exchange of exclusive commercial 
privileges among sister states. The friendly attitude maintained to- 
ward Great Britain despite her aversion to the doctrine of “ free 
ships, free goods ”, and the jealousy manifested toward the United 
States, marked the Congress from the beginning as far from being 
truly Pan-American, and the course of its proceedings confirmed 
that characterization. 

The third of this group of contributions, by Dr. Paul N. Garber, 
of Duke University, on Public Opinion in the United States and the 
Panama Congress, showed how the American people of a century 
ago expressed themselves in the press, on the platform, and in their 
correspondence, in regard to the first step toward Pan-Americanism. 
Commerce, an isthmian canal, better international relations, the 
future of Cuba and Porto Rico, were factors influencing the Ameri- 
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can people in favor of sending an American mission to the Congress. 
Opposition was based on the fear of entangling alliances, the slavery 
issue, and partizan hostility to President Adams. The action of the 
Senate was due to the last, not to any pressure of public opinion. 

A paper read in the joint session held with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association by Miss Grace L. Nute, of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, on the American Fur Company’s Fishing Enter- 
prises on Lake Superior,’ may not inappropriately be grouped with 
those which were read in the session devoted to the History of 
Canadian-American Relations. The phase of the company’s ac- 
tivities described extended only from 1834, when Ramsay Crooks 
became president of the company on Astor’s withdrawal, to 1841, 
the year before the company’s failure. The scope of its fishing 
enterprise expanded until in 1839 the usual Michigan and Ohio 
markets could not consume the entire yield, and attempts were made 
throughout the entire United States to create a new market for 
Lake Superior fish. Its methods are of interest as illustrating 
American “big business” in an early example of enterprise sub- 
sidiary to the main conduct of a great corporation. 

More fully Canadian in subject was the paper of Mr. Wilson P. 
Shortridge, of the University of West Virginia, on the Canadian- 
American Frontier during the Rebellion of 1837-1838.% The Ameri- 
can population living along the frontier at that time was composed 
largely of New Englanders, proud of their republican institutions, 
convinced that only under such institutions could political liberty be 
obtained, and energetically interested in reform movements of vari- 
ous kinds. To such minds it was easy for those leaders of the 
Canadian rebellion who fled across the frontier to represent that the 
people of Upper Canada were eager to cast off allegiance to Great 
Britain, and that the issues involved in the rebellion were similar to 
those of the American Revolution. Promises of liberal land-grants 
were made to men who would volunteer to aid the rebels in Upper 
Canada. The outcome was the formation of “ Hunters’ Lodges ” 
along the frontier. and the organization of expeditions for the con- 
quest of that province. Although the Hunters formed only a very 
` small minority of the population on the American side of the line, 
as the rebels did in Canada, these proved to be very troublesome 
minorities, and there was considerable danger of war, only averted 
by the sincere desire of peace on the part of the constituted authori- 
ties of both countries. | 

8 Printed in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1926. 

3a Printed in the Canadian Historical Review for March. 
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Some of the Influences of the United States on Early Canadian 
Political Development were considered in a careful paper by Pro- 
fessor Duncan McArthur, of Queen’s University. Adverting first 
` to the modelling of early constitutions of Canadian provinces on the 
forms of government which had been developed in the older English 
colonies to the southward, he described the tendency of the United 
Empire Loyalists to introduce into Upper Canada forms of local 
-government based on New England traditions, the checking of this 
. by the British government and substitution of county government 
through appointed justices of the peace, the influence of the more 
highly developed economic system prevailing to the southward, and 
the manner in which Canadian-American trade, determined to follow 
natural conditions and to disrégard the restraints of the old mercan- 
tile system on which the old empire had been constructed, opened 
the way to the abandonment of that system and the introduction of 
responsible government in Canada. | 

A specific episode in the history of economic approach of the two 
countries was detailed by Mr. George W. Brown, of the University 
of Toronto, in an account of the Opening’of the St. Lawrence to 
American Shipping.® After the opening of the Erie Canal, it was: 
felt by British and Canadian interests that a canal system which 
should make the St. Lawrence navigable from the lakes to the ocean 
would win back the trade of the West, especially if the British sys- 
tem of preferences continued. Such a canal system was undertaken 
at heavy expense by Canada after 1840 and finished by 1849. Be- 
fore its completion, however, Great Britain determined to adopt 
free trade, and the preferential system fell, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the St. Lawrence export trade. The repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws by Parliament in 1849 freed the St. Lawrence from 
the monopoly granted to British shipping, but if Western trade was 
.to be attracted, American vessels must be allowed to sail from the 
lakes by a continuous voyage to the sea. . The demand for this came 
rather from Canada than from the States, but in the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 the river was opened temporarily, and in the Treaty 
of 1871 the right of such navigation was conceded forever. 

Before speaking of the Civil War papers, we may advert ‘to a 
paper by Miss Kathleen Bruce, of Wheaton College, on Slave Labor 
in the Virginia Iron Industry, in which, against the prevailing view 
that before the war Virginia was in economic decline, and that the 
factory system of manufacturing could not subsist there with slave 
labor, she essayed to prove that rolling mills and puddling furnaces, 
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built at Richmond only a few years after they had been established 
at Pittsburgh, throve under the slave system. She based her con- 
clusions on the records, accounts, and correspondence of the Tredegar 
Iron Works, and of Joseph R. Anderson, a graduate of West Point 
who became their agent in 1841, lessee in 1843, owner in 1848. Out 
of a business which in 1841 was about to collapse he made a net 
profit of $47,632 in 1844 and of $98,272 in 1846. He attributed his 
success to the use of the labor of slaves, mostly hired, and usually 
working under white bosses. It was his basic policy never to hire a 
negro who did not wish to be employed in his works. The negroes, 
working hard but considerately treated, had opportunities to prosper, 
and found attractions in the system. 

Another contribution to the history of the ante-bellum period 
was the paper of Mr. Eugene H. Roseboom, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, on Some Aspects of Ohio Politics, 1850-1855, in which he 
showed the intricate shiftings and changes in the party politics of 
the state caused in those five years by the workings of four important 
movements or issues—the slavery issue in its various phases, loco- 
focoism or rddical democracy, temperance reform, and nativism or 
the Know-Nothing movement. The culmination of the struggles, in 
the election of Chase as governor in 1855, was fully described. 

The papers on Union Problems in the Civil War were four in 
number. Professor James G. Randall, of the University of Illinois, 
discussed the Rule of Law under the Lincoln Administration, dwell- 
_ ing upon the extra-legal imprisonments, the granting of immunity to 

executive officers, the creating of special war courts, the invasions of 
the fields of civil government and of state authority by military 
officers, the lack of enforcement of the Habeas Corpus Act. Yet, 
he pointed out, civil liberties were by no means annihilated under 
Lincoln and no thoroughgoing dictatorship was established. Free- 
dom of speech was in general maintained. Newspapers were seldom 
suspended or hampered in expression. Military trial of citizens in 
peaceful areas was exceptional. The administration did not seek 
arbitrarily to perpetuate its power or to destroy its opponents. War 
powers were widely extended, but those in authority were controlled 
by the American people’s feeling for constitutional government, and 
the personality of Lincoln softened the effect of harsh measures. 

Mr. Thomas R. Hay, of Cleveland, under the title President 
Lincoln and the Army of the Potomac, dealt rather with the under- 
lying causes, than with the fact, of Lincoln’s interference with mili- 
tary operations in Virginia. To this end, he set forth the condition 
of the United States army in 1861 as respects-organization, training, 
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and personnel, and the political pressure brought upon Lincoln by 
factions and their leaders. He also contrasted the costly procedure 
of the Civil War—generals of political appointment successively 
cast aside till at last command came into the hands of professionals 
of demonstrated fitness—with that followed at the time of the World 
War, when, with few exceptions, the ranking officers who went to 
France in responsible command were still in command, usually in 
more responsible assignments, when the Armistice was signed. 

English Opinion of the Civil War, until the Proclamation, was 
estimated and described by Mr. Henry D. Jordan, of Dartmouth 
College, who explained the relation of anti-slavery feeling, of op-- 
position to protective tariffs, and of opposition to democracy, to the 
course of public opinion in Great Britain. Mr. Frederick A. 
Shannon, of the Iowa State Teachers College, analyzed the Con- 
scription and Bounty Problem of the North during the Civil War. 
The problem, as Congress saw it after two years of inadequate re- 
cruiting by the states, was to pass an act which would assist the 
state governors in building up the army without depriving them of 
their jealously guarded privileges of appointment or too greatly re- 
ducing state control.’ Senator Henry Wilsons act of March 3, 
1863, and the supplementary legislation, were intended not so much 
to raise troops by draft directly as to stimulate recruiting in state 
organizations under the penalty of conscription if the quotas were’ 
not filled before certain dates. The provision that a drafted man 
might furnish a substitute or pay $300 in commutation of service. . 
confronted the poor man with the alternative of volunteering for a 
large bounty or running the risk of conscription without bounty, 
while it enabled the man of wealth to escape service altogether. 
The extravagance of the system of bounties worked great injustice 
to poor communities, created a corrupt class of bounty brokers and 
deserters, caused the corrupt enlistment of unfit soldiers, and cost 
the nation something like three-quarters of a billion dollars. Mean- 
while, though the combined effect of threatened draft and mercenary’ 
rewards was the recruiting of ovér a million volunteers in the ensu- 
ing two years, the draft itself netted only about 50,000 conscripts 
and 120,000 substitutes; and a number practically equal to the total 
of these became technical deserters through failure to report when 
drafted, while the number who evaded draft by migration and 
chicanery is beyond estimate. 

American history of the period since the Civil War was repre- 
sented by but two papers, one by Professor Fremont P. Wirth, of 
Peabody College, on the Disposition of the Iron Lands of Minnesota, 
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and one by Professor Benjamin H. Hibbard, of the University of 
Wisconsin, on the Recent Trend in American Farm Tenancy. Mr. 
Wirth described the evils which flowed from Congressional action in 
1873 providing that the Mineral Act of 1872 should not apply to 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. On the discovery of iron 
deposits in Minnesota, the land being rated as agricultural and open 
to homestead entry, pre-emption, public sale, and alienation by the 
various forms of scrip, persons interested in securing large traets of 
it employed homesteaders and pre-emptors to fill out the necessary 
blanks and make a few bogus improvements, or bought it cheaply 
under the cash purchase act of 1820, or secured it fraudulently under 
the Pre-emption Act of 1841. 

Professor Hibbard showed that while the proportion of farm 
land held in tenancy, small during the period of free land, was 26 
per cent. in 1880, in 1920 it was 38 per cent. The areas of farm 
tenancy lie in the cotton belt, the corn belt, and the wheat and tobacco 
districts, most of all in the first-named. The main cause of tenancy 
is of course the cost of farms. The higher the initial cost of the 
farm, the greater will be the percentage of tenancy. Outside the 
cotton belt tenancy is, thus far, a means toward ownership. There 
is very little of real absentee ownership. 

It may well be a relief to the reader to turn from this arid 
chronicle-of papers read to whatever is to be recorded of the busi- 
ness meeting of the Association, which took place on the last after- 
noon of the sessions. After all, the Association, it is to be hoped, 
exists for some purposes beyond the mere reading of papers, many 
of which, it will have been seen, add not too much to the sum of 
knowledge already possessed. Such an associdtion, numerous in 
membership and national in scope, should do múch for the advance- 
ment of historical knowledge and of historical interests which can 
not be accomplished by individual effort. In point of fact, the As- 
sociation is doing much along these lines—if it were not, it could 
not with decency or with effect appeal for larger funds—and much 
evidence of this comes out at the business meeting. More such evi- 
dence would emerge if the old habit were resumed whereby chair- 
men of the many active committees reported briefly on their activi- 
ties of the year. 

The session opened with a memorial by the president, Dr. An- 
drews, of a former president of the Association, Professor George 
B. Adams, who had died during the year. The secretary, Professor 
Bassett, reported a membership, on December 15, of 2962, the larg- 
est membership ever hitherto reported, and marking a gain of 172 
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during the year 1925. The report of the treasurer, Dr. Charles 
Moore, showed net receipts of $19,091, exclusive of contributions to 
the endowment fund, against net disbursements of $15,317. A sum- 
mary of this report, together with the budget voted for 1926, is 
printed at the end of this article. The par value of the society’s 
endowments was stated to amount to $46,900. As necessary means 
toward the prosecution of the campaign for the enlargement of the 
endowment fund, it was voted that $5000 should be appropriated 
as salary for the executive secretary, who during his period of serv- 
ice devotes all his time to this work, and $r0,000 for all other ex- 
penses of the campaign, the treasurer being authorized to borrow 
money, to that extent, in the name of the Association, pledging its 
securities as collateral for the same. 
- Professor E. D. Adams presented a report for the Pacific Coast 
. Branch, at whose latest annual meeting Professor O. H. Richardson 
was elected president, Professor Ralph H. Lutz secretary and treas- 
urer. The committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize reported 
a recommendation that it should be awarded to Frederick S. Rodkey, 
for his monograph on The .Turko-Egyptian Question in the Re- 
lations of England, France, and Russia, 1832-18414 The George 
Louis Beer Prize was awarded to Miss Edith P. Stickney, of ` 
Goucher College, for a study of Southern Albania or Northern 
Epirus in European International Affairs, 1912-1923. The Jusse- 
rand Medal, now given for the first tithe, for a study in the history 
of intellectual relations between the United States and some one or 
more European countries, was awarded to Professor Bernard Fay, 
of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, for his work on L’Esprit 
Révolutionnaire en France et aux États-Unis à la Fin ay Dix- 
linitième Siècle. 
Resolving to follow up Professor Dis s inquiries, described 
at the Columbus meeting, with a thorough investigation of the whole 
. field of the teaching of history in the schools, and having from the 
- Commonwealth Fund a grant of $10,000 toward that purpose, the 
Council had made Professor August C. Krey, of the University of 
Minnesota, chairman of its committee on that subject, and he has 
been set free to devote all his time to its work, till next autumn. 
The personnel of his committee includes representatives of other as- 
sociations devoted to the social sciences, and it is hoped that the 
survey which the committee will conduct will result in great clarifica- 
tion of the professional and the public mind as to the place of his- 
4 University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. XL., nos. 3 and 4 


- (Urbana, 1924); see American Historical Review, XXX. 859. 
5 (Paris, Champion, 1925) ; ibid., p. 810. 
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tory and other social sciences in the school curriculum, and as to the 
precise educational character and values of those subjects. 

The Association, at the instance of the Committee on the His- 
torical Publications. of the United States Government, and on recom- 
mendation from the Council, passed resolutions urging upon Con- 
gress, in emphatic terms, the making in this session of suitable ap- 
propriations for completing the Library of Congress edition of the 
Journals of the Continental Congress; for enabling the State De- 
partment to bring up nearer to date the annual volumes of Foreign 
Relations, a series which, in spite of its great value to historians and 
the public, has in recent years fallen sadly into arrears; and for 
carrying into effect the late Senator Ralston’s important act for 
editing for publication the papers in Washington archives relating 
to the territorial period of the history of the states.° 

On recommendation of the Council it was voted to accept the 
invitation of the University of Rochester to hold there the next 
annual meeting. The dates will be December 28, 29, and 30. Pro- 
fessor Dana C. Munro was elected president of the Association for 
the ensuing year, Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor first vice-president, Pro- 
fessor James H. Breasted second vice-president. Professor Bassett 
and Dr. Moore were re-elected secretary and treasurer respectively. 
Three new members were elected to the Council, Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, Professor Laurence M. Larson, and Professor Frank M. 
Anderson. The Committee pn Nominations elected for the ensuing 
year consists of Dr. Henry Barrett Learned, chairman, and Pro- 
fessors Herbert D. Foster, Payson J. Treat, Arthur L. Cross, and 
Solon J. Buck. J. F. Jameson was re-elected a member of the Board 
of Editors of this journal. A full list of committee assignments for 
1926 follows this article. 


Res 


8 At the time when proofs of these pages go to the printer, the House of 
Representatives has voted to appropriate $20,000 for the last-named purpose, and 
apparently the Senate is about to do the same. The additional estimate for 
Foreign Relations, cut out by the Director of the Budget, has been left out by the 
House and is not likely to be restored by the Senate. The House has appropri- 
ated the usual $7,000 for printing the Annual Reports of the American Historical 
Association but has not yet acted on the Journals of the Continental Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
i 


RECEIPTS 
Annual dues assise alone dose Pardi ines $13,945.27 
Life membership dues.......,.....,.......,....,......... 300.00 
American Historical Review, contribution.................. 2,000.00 
Endowment Fund contribution. .........,.............,.... 1,041.35 
Registration fees. ..........,............................. 201.00 
Royaltiés wii acetal te ves isle esa Mages dote « done dat te tte 52.67 
Publications ..c.eaaeG eue snare inan ase Bae} ba ve nee 109.10 
Interest : 
Endowment Fund............................ $2,287.00 
Andrew D. White Fund.............,........ 67.00 
George L. Beer Prize Fund.........,,......., 305.00 . 
Bank deposits......... ae E EE II3.3I 2,772.31 
Miscellaneous: subite véto aa a ena ai pearls 19.98 
Total receipts. ns dunes dessine od nimes $20,441.68 
Cash on deposit, December 1, 1924....................,.... 8,571.87 
$29,013.55 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Secretary and Treasurer..................,............... $3,068.27 
Pacific Coast Branch..........................,.......... 43.13 
Committees of Management: 
Nominations ...................,......,...... $77.08 
Membership -ii3 nette anses 89.25 
Programme “22 dencce heuislenneaen n rasée ees 366.35 
Local Arrangements...... PRESE NEE aE NOS 33-75 
Executive Council................... renee ere et 279.53 
Endowment .......................... re 1,786.55 
Treasurer’s contingent fund..............,...... 65.77 
List of Members........................... ++ 354.97 3,053.25 
Historical Activities: | 
Bibliography en bn Mans dati wieder 897.87 
Publications: ss: 05m seen testée 400.75 
Conference of Historical Societies. ............. 25.00 
Public Archives Commission. ...........,...... 15.75 
Writings on American History............,.... 200.00 
American Council of Learned Societies. ......... 181.87 
History Teaching in Schools................... 180.91 


International Committee on Historical Science. .. 25.25 1,927.40 
Prizes: 


Justin; Winsor isa arte naat 200.00 
George L. Beer...................,.,.... Ge 250.00 450.00 
American Historical Review..... sais Re DL S 7,024.67 
Transferred to Endowment Fund.......................... 3,319.31 
Total disbursements..........................,..... $18,886.03 
Cash on deposit, November 30, 1925..................,,.... 10,127.52 


$29,013.55. 
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ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Cost 
Principal account................ Ré aged tha $35,323.00 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize................. 4,900.00 
Andrew D. White Fund..................... 1,183.00 
George L. Beer Prize Fund.................. 5,002.50 
BUDGET, 1926 
Receipts: 
Annual dues. instrument sans $14,000.00 
Interest on endowment and on bank balances... 2,900.00 
Royalties caen can olen Pewee veers lee 50.00 
Publications ............................... 100.00 
Registration fees.........,.................. 175.00 
Government appropriation for printing Report 7,000.00 
Miscellaneous ..........................,... 25.00 
Disbursements : 
Office of Secretary and Treasurer............ $3,300.00 
Pacific Coast Branch........................ 200.00 
Committees of Management: 
Committee on Nominations................ 100.00 
Committee on Membership................ 100.00 
Committee on Programme................ 350.00 
Committee on Local Arrangements......... 150.00 
Executive Council. ....................... 500.00 
Endowment Fund........................ 1,000.00 
Treasurer’s contingent fund............... 200.00 
Historical Activities: 
Committee on Bibliography of Modern Po- 
litical History... ii vas sssemsstesse 500.00 
Committee on Publications................ 700.00 
Printing Annual Report.................. 7,000.00 
Conference of Historical Societies......... 25.00 
Public Archives Commission.............. 100.00 
Writings on American History............ 200.00 
American Council of Learned Societies... . 175.00 
Committee on Historical Research in Col- 
LOBOS i a:cs case trie ue dir Mayda ache’ 50,00 
Committee on History Teaching in the ; 
Schools. wits. se city tee denses durs eae 500.00 
Delegates in the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences...... demie 75.00 
Prizes: 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, 1925........ 200.00 
George L. Beer Prize, 1925.......,....... 250.00 
American Historical Review................. 7,000.00 
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Par Value 


$35,700.00 
5,000.00 
1,200.00 
5,000.00 


$24,250.00 


$23,175.00 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


President, Dana C. Munro, Princeton University, Princeton. 

First Vice-President, Henry O. Taylor, 135 East 66th St., New York. 

Second Vice-President, James H. Breasted, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Secretary, John S. Bassett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Treasurer, Charles Moore, Library of Congress, Washington.? 

Assistant S ecretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 1140 Woodward > 
Building, Washington. 

Editor, Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, Washington: 

Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 


James Ford Rhodes § Charles H. Haskins 
John B, McMaster Edward P. Cheyney 
Simeon E. Baldwin Charles M. Andrews 8 
J. Franklin Jameson Frank M. Anderson 
Albert Bushnell Hart Albert J. Beveridge 
Frederick J. Turner William K. Boyd 
William M. Sloane : Laurence M. Larson 
Andrew C. McLaughlin Charles H. Mcllwain 
George L. Burr Nellie Neilson 
Worthington C. Ford Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Edward Channing Mary W. Williams 


Jean Jules Jusserand 


COMMITTEES: 


Committee on Programme for the Forty-first Annual Meeting: Laur- 
ence B., Packard, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., chairman; 
Dice R. Anderson, Samuel F. Bemis, Eugene H. Byrne, Bessie L. 
Pierce, James F. Willard; and (ex officio) John S. Bassett, Her- 
bert A. Kellar, and Joseph Schafer. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Edward G. Miner, 2 Argyle St., 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman; Dexter Perkins, University of Roches- 
ter, secretary. 

` Committee on Nominations: H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place, 
Washington, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Arthur L. Cross, Herbert 
D. Foster, Payson J. Treat. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Guy Stanton Ford, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, chairman; Francis A. Christie, 
William E. Dodd, Sidney B. Fay, Evarts B. Greene, J. Franklin 
Jameson. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Theodore C. Pease, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; Eugene C. Barker, Clarence E. 
Carter, Frank A. Golder, Reginald C. McGrane. ; 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: C. Mildred Thompson, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., chairman; James T. Adams, Chauncey > Boucher, 
Allan Nevins, Carl Wittke. 


T For purposes of routine business the ireasiiver may be addressed at 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

8 The names from that of Mr. Rhodes to that of Mr. Andrews are those of 
ex-presidents. 
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Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Carl Becker, Cornell 
University, chairman; Vera L. Brown, Frederic Duncalf, William 
L. Langer, Richard A. Newhall. 

Public Archives Conunission: George S. Godard, Hartford, Conn., 
chairman; John H. Edmonds, Robert B. House, Waldo G. Leland, 
Thomas M. Marshall, James G. Randall. 

Committee on Bibliography: George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., chairman; William H. Allison, Solon J. 
Buck, Sidney B. Fay, Louis J. Paetow, Augustus H. Shearer, 
Henry R. Shipman. 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, chairman; 
Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace Notestein, Conyers : 
Read. 

Couunittee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place, 
Washington, chairman; Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, 
Washington, secretary;-and (ex officio) John S. Bassett, William 
E. Dodd, J. Franklin Jameson, Theodore C. Pease, Oscar C. Stine. 

Committee on Membership: Austin P. Evans, Columbia University, 
New York, chairman; Robert G. Albion, James P. Baxter, 3d, 
Witt Bowden, Robert D. W. Connor, Miss Martha L. Edwards, 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Charles W. Hackett, John D. Hicks, Ella Lonn, 
Donald L. Murray, Franklin C. Palm, Ulrich B. Phillips, Mrs. 
Bessie L. Priddy, J. Fred Rippy. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Arthur C. Cole, University of 
Ohio, Columbus, chairman; Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society, secretary. 

Committee on the National Archives: J. Franklin Jameson, 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, chairman; Tyler Dennett, 
Charles Moore, Eben Putnam, James B. Wilbur. 

Committee on Hereditary Patriotic Societies: Dixon R. Fox, Colum- 
bia University, New York, chairman; Arthur Adams, Natalie S. 
Lincoln, Mrs, Annie L. Sioussat. 

Committee on History Teaching in the Schools: August C. Krey, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, chairman; John S. Bassett, 
Guy S. Ford, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, William E. Lingel- 
bach, Jesse Newlon, Leon C. Marshall, Charles E. Merriam. 

Committee on Endowment: Albert J. Beveridge,® 4164 Washington 
Blvd., Indianapolis, chairman; Solon J. Buck, 110 Library Build- 
ing, Columbia University, New York, executive secretary; Charles 
M. Andrews, John S. Bassett, Harry A. Cushing, Guy S. Ford, 
Worthington C. Ford,® Evarts B. Greene,® Charles H. Haskins, J. 
Franklin Jameson, Edward B. Krehbiel,° H. Barrett Learned, 
Charles Moore, William A. Morris, Dana C. Munro,® Stewart L. 
Mims,® Conyers Read, Otto L. Schmidt, Henry M. Wriston. 

Commitiee on Obtaining Transcripts from Foreign Archives: Charles 
M. Andrews, 424 St. Ronan St., New Haven, chairman; Waldo G. 
Leland, Wallace Notestein. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies: Charles H. 
Haskins, J. Franklin Jameson. 


a Members of the executive committee of the Committee on Endowment. 
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Committee on the George L. Beer Prise: Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman; Alfred L. P. Dennis, Edward: M. 
Earle, Robert H. Lord, Charles Seymour. 

Committee on Historical Research in Colleges: Wiliam K. Boyd, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., chairman; E. Merton Coulter, 
Asa E. Martin, Fred A. Shannon, William W. Sweet. 

‘Commitiee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
States Government: J. Franklin Jameson, 1140 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, John S. Bassett,. 
Worthington C. Ford, Andrew C. McLaughlin, John B. McMaster, 
Charles Moore, Frederick J. Turner. 

Representatives in the International Committee of Historical Science: 
James T. Shotwell, 406 West 117th Street, New York; Waldo G. 
Leland, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Preparing a Programme for Research and Publication: © 
Dana C. Munro, Princeton University, Princeton, chairman; Wil- 
‘liam K. Boyd, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Marcus W. Jernegan, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger. : 

Committee on the Jusserand Medal: Charles Moore, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, chairman; Charles H. Haskins, David J. Hill. 

Delegates in the Social Science Research Council: William E. Dodd, 
Guy S. Ford, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE COMMON LAW: 
THE DECLARATION OF 1646 


\ à 
THE theory of the transplantation of the common law to this 


country has given rise to a moot question in American legal history. 
The dicta of our modern decisions, predicated in large measure on 
untenable historical grounds, are of little service in the study of this 
problem. One reason for misapprehension has been the undue 
weight accorded to authorized statements of legal policy. In Massa- 
chusetts pre-eminently, historians, in seeking to comprehend the ra- 
tionale of early legal development, have here encountered a decoy 
leading far afield. The remonstrance to the Massachusetts General 
Court of Robert Child and other recalcitrants in 1646 is a case in 
point, wherein the “ vindication technique ” employed with finesse by 
the administration has been accepted with implicit faith.? 

“ An obscure episode in colonial history ”, says Charles Francis 
Adams * of the Robert Child affair ; but recent critical treatment is of 
much value in shedding light on the motives of the petitioners,* men 


i See R. C. Dale, “The Adoption of the Common Law by the American 
Colonies”, Amer. Law Reg., n. s, XXI. 554. See also opinion of West, legal 
advisor of the Board of Trade, in Chalmers, Opinions of Eminent Lawyers on 
various Points of English Jurisprudence chiefly concerning the Colontes (Burling- 
ton, 1858), p. 206. For the view that common law was enforced in absence of 
specific legislation, see Comm. v., Churchill, 2 Metc. Mass. 123; Sackett v. Sackett, 
8 Pick. 309; for view that adoption and usage is essential, see Comm, v. Leach, 1 
Mass. 60, 61. In this connection, see dicta of Shaw, C. J., in Comm. v. Hunt, 4 
Metec. Mass. 122, to the effect that “laws for the purpose of regulating wages of 
laborers, the settlement of paupers . . . not being adapted to the circumstances 
of our colonial conditions . . . were not adopted, used or approved”. See conira, 
Mass. Col. Rec., I. 109, 111; Colonial Laws of Massachusetts (Boston, 1889), pp. 
174, 183, 184; “ Andros Records ”, Amer. Ant. Soc. Proceedings, n. 8, XIII. 486. 

2A popular demand for security against the arbitrary power of the judiciary 
marks the early history of Massachusetts law. Prior to 1634, such legislation as 
emanated from the General Court was of a desultory character. In the second 
half of the decade successive committees were appointed to grapple with the 
problem of codification. John Cotton’s “ Moses his Judicialls” (1636)—a pro- 
posed draft of Pentateuchal law—embraced the first fruits of this effort; the 
second, the Nathaniel Ward draft, bearing significant parallels to its predecessor, 
presumably formed the basis for the Body of Liberties (1641), the authorized 
code of fundamental liberties, immunities, and sanctions. 

8 Massachusetts, tts Historians and its History (Boston, 1893), pp. 59, 60. 

4 See Kittredge, “ Dr. Robert Child the Remonstrant ”, Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXI. 1-146. In justice it should be men- 
tioned that almost thirty years prior to Adams’s remarks, Marvin in his introduc- 
tion to New England’s Jouas (Boston, 1869) had cast much light on the circum- 
stances of the petition. 
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of vision and independence of spirit, willing, perhaps even anxious, 
to suffer official discipline for their variegated convictions. The : 
remonstrants under date of May 6, 1646, posited these grievances 
against the Puritan régime: disqualification, both civil and religious, 
for sectarian non-conformity ; and the absence of “a settled form of 
government according to the laws of England”. They requested 
wholesale incorporation of English law and cast aspersions upon the 
colonial attempts to reform a legal system, which the English people 
“by many yeares experience have found most equall and just ”.5 
The criticism, following quickly upon the Gorton and Vassall protests 
to the home government, awakened apprehension on the part of the 
authorities as to such publicity, and a threatened appeal to Parlia- 
ment? was a fillip to immediate action. On October 7, 1646, Win- 
throp, Dudley, Bellingham, and Nathaniel Duncan were commissioned 
by the General Court “to draw up such an answer” to the remon- 
strance “as they thinke meete”.6 The answer which they thought 
meet is the Declaration of 1646. It consists of a prefatory section 
in reply to the first two charges of Child et al., supplemented by 
brief statements of the fundamental laws in England and Massachu- 
setts, which, for convenience, may be called the Parallels. The 
specific technique is explained in the introduction: , | 
And because this will better appear [#.e., conformity of colonial laws 
«with English law], we shall draw them into a parallel. In the one columne 
we will sett down the fundamental and common lawes and customes of 
England, beginning with Magna Charta, and so on to such others as we 
had occasion to make use of, or may at present suit with our small be- 
ginnings: In the other columne we will sett downe the summe of such 
lawes and customes as are in force and use in this jurisdiction, shewing 
withall (where occasion serves) how they are warranted by our charter. 
Historians have never subjected these Parallels to critical analysis, 
-and have generally accepted the confident conclusion of the ‘editors 
that by the Parallels “it may appeare that our politie and funda- 
mentalls are framed according to the lawes of England, and according 
to the charter ”’.° Hubbard, representing the quasi-official attitude of 
5 Hutchinson Papers (Prince Society), I. 214 et seq. 
8 Winthrop, Hist. of N. E. (or Journal), ed. by James Savage (Boston, 1853), 
IL. 284. The memorial had scarcely reached the General Court before “ copies 
were dispersed into the hand of some ill-affected people in the forts adjoining ”, 
and even as far as “the Dutch plantation, Virginia, and Bermuda”. Winslow, 
“New England’s Salamander”, Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 
third ser., II. 116. 
T“If not [received], we and they shall be necessitated to apply our humble 
desires to the Honorable Houses of Parliament.” New England’s Jonas, pp. 13-15. 
8 Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 


England, IL, 162. 
` 9 This is asserted also by Winthrop, Journal, I. 288. 
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seventeenth-century American Puritanism, argued on the basis of this 
document “what little discrepancy there was, if any, between the 
fundamental laws of Magna Charta and the New England liberties ”.*° 
In Neal’s quaint account, the Hingham and Child incidents are so 
combined as to be seriously misleading. The nineteenth-century 
apologists of the Puritan era are alike uncritical. “The court”, says 
Palfrey sympathetically, “argued their case with equal circumspec- 
tion and boldness.” # Neither Ellis * nor Gray # notes any discrep- 
ancy in the Parallels. Even among writers like Brooks Adams * and 
Oliver, who assuredly bore no brief for the Puritan régime, there is 
not much serious criticism. The latter indeed suggests that at some 
points the Parallels are “ liable to exception ”,1* but there is no elabo- 
ration of this point, and without further investigation one might rea- 
sonably regard it in the light of the author’s generally splenetic treat- 
ment. Osgood, writing with more scientific detachment, concedes 
that the comparison was not exhaustive, but insists upon “a very 
satisfactory agreement, so far as the letter of the law concerning 
property, family relations, and the administration of justice went ?”.1 
Among the special students of the Child affair, Marvin ** speaks of 
the ability with which the Declaration was drawn, and Kittredge in 
his exhaustive study of the episode dismisses the document as being 
“too well known to invite comment ”.® Special students of early 
colonial law have contributed little in this instance. Hilkey 2° men- 
tions the rejoinder of the court, but attempts no analysis of the 
Parallels, and Reinsch** makes only a passing allusion to them. 
Washburn, Reno, and Davis, in their special treatments of the judicial 
history of Massachusetts, are silent. So, too, W. C. Fowler. 

The most important treatment of the subject appears in F. C. 
Gray’s monograph, “ Remarks on the Early Laws of Massachusetts 

10“ History of New England”, Mass. Hist. Soc., Collections, second ser., V. 
113. 

: 11 History of New England (London, 1720), I. 213-215. 

12 History of New England (Boston, 1892), II. 174. 

18 Puritan Age and Rule in Massachusetts (Boston, 1888), p. 204. 

14“ Remarks on the Early Laws of Massachusetts Bay”, Mass. Hist. Soc., 
Collections, third ser., VIII. 191 et seq, See below. 

15 Emancipation of Massachusetts (Boston, 1886), p. 89. 

18 The Puritan Commonwealth (Boston, 1856), p. 427. 

17 American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century; I. 260. 

18 Of, cit., p. xxix. 

18 Op, cit., p. 31. 

20 Legal Development in Colontal Massachusetts, 1630-1686 (New York, 
1910), p. 66. 

21“ The English Common Law in the Early American Colonies”, Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, I. 381. 
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Bay”. The writer attempts to prove the authenticity of the Body 
of Liberties, thé law code of 1641, to discredit the claim that John 
Cotton’s earlier proposed draft, ‘ Moses his Judicialls ”, might have 
been the basis for the Liberties, and attaches little significance to the 
Pentateuchal motif in Puritan law. He adduces the following sta- 
tistics : . 

In this [¢.e., the Parallels] they set forth forty-four fundamental propo- 
sitions, annexing to each the authorities for it. Six times they refer for ` 
authority to their Charter,—seven times to Custom,—eight times to laws 
of specified dates,—once to the Bible-——and twenty-seven times to the 
“ Liberties ”, citing each by its appropriate number. Now the provisions 
thus cited by them from the Body of Liberties, as their fundamental laws, 


are not to be found, in form or in substance, in this Abstract. How can 
this then have been the basis of their Code? #8 


Whitmore, editor of the Massachusetts colonial laws, pursuing the 
same argument as to the potency of the common-law influence on the 
code of 1641, accepts the Declaration as authoritative evidence of the 
substantial agreement between the colonial and the common law.” 

The present writer is convinced that Gray and Whitmore were 
mistaken and that the question whether the Declaration with its 
Parallels is a safe guide to the study of early Massachusetts law still 
challenges attention. In determining this point it will be necessary to 
consider not only the legal materials included within the Parallels but 
` also certain important legal practices which the compilers did not see 
fit to mention. f 

1. The Parallels and the Area of Inclusion. In the column repre- 
senting the Massachusetts law, Liberty 1, wherein the word of God is 
adduced in defect of statutory law, is cited along with Magna Charta 
(a very questionable precedent). This was good Calvinism and per- 
mitted a wide field of departure from the common-law tradition.» 
Liberty 1 further provides for the infliction of capital punishment 
according to the word of God, and the Parallels extend this rule to 
include all criminal cases for which there are no specific penalties, 

22 As cited in note 14, above, p. 195. ` 

23 Ibid. 

.24 Mass, Col. Laws, p. 19. 

25 In early English law resort to the law of nature was not characteristic. 
Holdsworth, History of English Law, Il. 512, 513. But see Doctor and Student, 
Dial. I., c. XI.; Parl. Hist., I. 1046. A more plausible analogy than in the Paral- 
lels is offered by Eliot in his injunction “to fetch out of the Word of God mak- 
ing that their only Magna Charta”. “ Christian Commonwealth ”, Mass, Hist. Soc., 


Collections, third ser., IX. 144. For a similar observation during the Common- 
wealth period in England, see Keble, in Howell, State Trials, V. 172. 
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rather audaciously citing the charter as authority.** The Parallels 
concede that under the common law in such cases penalties should be - 
prescribed “according to the nature and merit of the offences”. In 
either case the judge’s discretion was given a dangerous latitude." 
In the light of Winthrop’s plea in his Arbstrary Government (1644) 
that the legislature should provide no definite penalties except in 
capital cases—the adjudication to be made in each individual case by 
the magistrate, proceeding according to the word of God as revealed 
specifically in the Mosaic dispensation **—the full significance of this 
attitude can be appreciated. 

Liberty 65 provides: “ No custome or prescription shall ever pre- 
vaile amongst us in any morall cause, our meaneing is maintaine any- 
thinge that can be proved to be morrallie sinful by the word of god.” 
The editors, averse from including anything which might detract from 
the desired effect, prudently omitted-the second clause. The Puritan 
theory of the identity of law and morality, sin and crime, was pro- 
posed in substance in England by the law committee of 1653,7° but 
was hardly common-law practice. 

Liberty 81, in accord with Deuteronomy 21: 15-17, provided for 
inheritance by the eldest son of a double share of the real and personal 
estate in case the parent died intestate. This was at variance with 
general common-law practice; ** but the Parallels claim the authority 
of English law for the rule that “ the eldest sonne is preferred before 
the younger in the ancestors inheritance”. In this connection the 
assertion has frequently been made that the colonists repudiated the 
inapplicable rule of primogeniture, and the charter of 1629, providing 

28 Yet in reply to a query propounded by the elders in 1644, the court con- 
fessed “we do not find by the patent they are expressly directed to proceed ac- 
cording to the word of God”, but maintained the privilege nevertheless. Records, 
IL gr. | 

= Among the offensive charges in the letters of the “ Gortonoges ”, which 
Winslow summarizes, appears this: “ That the whole Word of God is a parable 
to them, as their conversation in all points daily declare it.” Hypocrisie Un- 
masked, ed. by H. M. Chapin (Providence, 1916), p. 40. | 

28 Life and Letters, II. 445 ei seg. 

29 Robinson, “ Anticipations under the Commonwealth of Changes in the 
Law”, Select Essays, I. 483. | 

80 The assertion. of Andrews that “for more than sixty years it [ie,, the 
intestacy law] existed as a custom in no way binding on the people”, and that 
“it did not become a law in Massachusetts until 1692” (“The Influence of 
Colonial Conditions as Illustrated in the Connecticut Intestacy Law”, ibid., p. 
437), appears untenable in view of the specific provisions of the codes of 1641, 
1648, and 1660. For some instances of judicial enforcement in the early perlod, 
see Records of the Court of Assistants, II. 97, 286; Essex County Court Records, 


I. 206, 387; VII, 180; Suffolk Court Files, no. 333. 
81 Blackstone, Commentaries, IV. 214. 
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as it did for tenure as of the “ Manor of East-Greenwich, in our 
County of Kent, in free and common Socage, and not in Capite, nor 
by Knights’ Service ”,®? has been interpreted to signify gavelkind 
tenure, which, by presumption of law, was the common law of Kent.5i 
This tenure provides for equal inheritance among the sons.** The 
authority of the crown to create gavelkind and its customary decedent 
rules has been challenged,® but in any case, neither primogeniture 
nor gavelkind partible descent was in force in Massachusetts Bay at 
the time of the Declaration. 

Similarly misleading was the claim of common-law authority for 
paragraph 13 of the Massachusetts “ Fundamentals ”, which reads as 
follows: “ Treason, murther, witchcraft, sodomie, and other notorious 
crimes are punished with death: But theft, etc. is not so punished, 
because we read otherwise in the scripture. Capitalls, etc.” In the 
common-law column it is asserted that “ simple theft and some other 
' felonies are not punished with death, if the offender can reade in 
Scripture”. High treason, the highest crime at common law, con- 
sisting of various acts of disloyalty to the sovereign, was not then 
capital in Massachusetts. Capital law no. 12 in the Body of Liberties 
recognizes only treason against the commonwealth. Such disloyalty 
to a corporation could hardly be comprised within the meaning of 
petit treason at common law. Larceny above the value of 12d. was 
a capital felony in England.*® The colonial punishment generally 
enforced was whipping in minor cases of theft’! and double or 

32 Poore, Federal and State Constitutions, etc., I. 926. 

38 Somner, À Treatise of Gavelkind, second ed. (London, 1726), p. 44; Robin- 
son on Gavelkind, the Common Law of Kent, fifth ed., edited by C. I. Elston and 
H. J. H. Mackay (London, 1897), p. 44; Randall v. Wrettal, 3 Keb. 214, 216. 

34 Littleton, Treatise of Tenures, ed. by T. E. Tomlins (London, 1841), bk. 

III., ch. II., p. 305, for Custumal of Kent. 
; 85 Robinson, op. cit., p. 55. The present writer has considered the conten- 
tion of Egleston (“Land System of N. E. Colonies”, Johns Hopkins University 
Stidies, IV. 558) that the words “as of the manor of East Greenwich” were used, 
not with reference to gavelkind, “but simply to negative the: otherwise necessary 
inference that the grant was to be held in capite, or, to speak more accurately, 
ut de corona”, His authority, Lowe's case (Works of Francis Bacon, London, 
1730, IV. 113-120), does not seem to apply to this sort of grant. For colonial 
attitude, see, e.g, Col. Records, V. 199. 

86 Coke, Third Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (London, 1809), 
p. 109. Here petit larceny, a non-capital felony (Coke, First Institute, Phila., 
1826, III. 109), should not in extenuation of the colonial position be identified 
with “ simple larceny ”, defined by Blackstone as “plain theft unaccompanied with 
any other atrocious circumstance”, Comm., IV, 229. Despite the common-law 
penalty for larceny, the Middlesex (England) Session Rolls for the period, 1625— 
1668, reveal that benefit of clergy was effectually pleaded in 67 instances, whereas 
the death penalty was imposed in but 27, 

57 See Rec. Ct. Assistants, IT. 9, 13, 19, 32, 40, 59, 66, 81, 83, 86, 97, 118. 
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treble restitution to the injured party, in accord with Exodus 22: 4.58 
The editors of the Declaration missed an excellent opportunity, hon- 
estly and without equivocation to evince a reformatory interest in the 
criminal law and refute the insinuation of the petitioners: “ We like- 
wise desire that no greater punishments be inflicted upon offenders 
than are allowed and sett by the laws of our native country.” * In 
contemporary England robbery # and burglary “ were non-clergyable 
felonies. In Massachusetts, by the law of 1642, capital punishment 
in either case was not inflicted until the third offense.“ 

In other cases the Massachusetts criminal law was more severe. 
Fundamental 14 reads: “ Adultery is punished according to the canon 
of the spiritual law, viz., the scripture. Capitalls, etc.” and in neat 
juxtaposition we find this vague reference to the common law: 
“ Adultery is referred to the canon or spiritual lawe.” Adultery was 
a statutory felony in Massachusetts, triable in the civil courts and 
punishable by death. In England the spiritual courts punished 
this offense in a most desultory way, if at all.“ Likewise blas- 
phemy ** and perjury endangering life # were punished capitally in 
Massachusetts, contrary to English precedent.*7 In short, there is 


38 See ibid., pp. 32, 66, 70, 83, 108, 118, 134, 137; Col. Records, Mass., IL. 180. 

39 Hutchinson Papers, p. 220. | 

40 Coke, Third Instit., pp. 67-69, a “ crimen improbissimum ”; 1 Edw. VI, c. 
12: 10; 8 Eliz. c. 4: 3; 39 Eliz. c. 15. Dalton, Countrey Justice, p. 231. 

41: Edw. VI., c. 12 and 18 Eliz., c. 7 took clergy away from the principals. 
Dalton, op, cit., p. 231. 

42 Col, Records, I. 22. Not only is there no distinction between day and 
night, but the vital common-law provision requiring felonious intent is absent. 
See, for non-capital penalties, Rec. Ct. Assistants, II. 79, 132. 

43 Col. Records, I. 301, and Liberty 94, s. 9. For actual enforcement, see 
Rec. Ct. Assistants, II. 286 (1643-1644). E 

4t Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law (Cambridge, 1895), II. 542, 
543; Coke, Third Instit, p. 205. A distinct reflex of the Puritan point of view 
is found in the Commonwealth act of 1650 making adultery a non-clergyable 
felony with mitigating circumstances. Scobell’s Acts, pt. 2, p. 121; Blackstone, 
Comm., IIT. 139. 

45 Not capital at common law. Comm., IV. 49. 

48 Although perjury at common law was punished by fine and imprisonment 
(Coke, Third Instit., p. 163), the Massachusetts law providing the death penalty 
for one who perjures “ wittingly and of purpose to take away any man's life” 
(Deut. 19: 16-19) is directly repugnant to the common law, which makes the 
“monstrous exception” of exempting from penalty a perjurer in a capital trial 
for reasons of dubious public policy. Stephens, History of the Criminal Law of 
England (London, 1883), HI. 246, 247; Comm., IV. 197. For a colonial criticism, 
see charge of Hutchinson, C. J., to grand jury, 1768. Quincy, p. 281. 

47 As an earnest of “good faith”, on the very day that the Declaration ap- 
pears to have been ratified, Nov. 4, 1646, the court reiterated its assertion that 
blasphemy was capital and added two more capital offenses without parallel at 
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considerable discrepancy between non-clergyable felonies in England 
and capital crimes in Massachusetts Bay. As to the Parallels them- ` 
selves, the conclusion seems necessary that such statements of impor- 
tant law as are included are often incomplete, garbled, and misleading. 

2. The Area of Excluston: Neglected Legal Practices. Among 
the Liberties which the editors neglect to include in the Parallels 
several diverge markedly from the common law: Liberty 43, providing 
for forty as the maximum number of stripes to be inflicted, “ gentle- 
men” exempted (Deuteronomy 25:2, 3); Liberties 85-88, the four 
laws of servitude, humanitarian in character, and based on Deuteron- 
omy 23:15, 16; Leviticus 25: 39, 40, 43; Exodus 23:12; 21:2, for 
which common-law precedent could not be conveniently found; 
Liberty 80, protecting the wife from bodily correction; ** and Lib- 
erties 92 and 93 for the protection of animals against cruel treatment, 
significant in their divergence from the hard common-law concept of 
animals as possessed of no rights.‘ 

Certain important legal practices, not necessarily included in the 
Liberties and prudently omitted from the Parallels, deserve mention. ` 
In legal procedure there are evidences that the privilege of testifying 
in one’s own behalf was sometimes extended to parties in civil suits 
contrary to the common law." Deeds required signature in the 
presence of witnesses,®+ while at common law it is still a debatable 
issue whether the Statute of Frauds (1677) made a signature essen- 
tial to the validity of a contract under seal.? The courts, contrary to 
Dean Pound’s theory as to the Puritan abhorrence of equity,” early 
assumed chancery jurisdiction. Such chancery jurisdiction was 
common law—cursing or smiting parents and incorrigible behavior of sons above 
sixteen (Exod. 21: 15, 17; Levit. 20: 9; Deut. 22: 20, 21). Col. Records, II. 
179; The Book of the General Lawes and Libertyes (Cambridge, 1648), capital 
laws, nos. 14, 15, pp. 5, 6. 

48 Common law granted the husband the privilege of moderate chastizement, 
Comm., I. 444. See dicta, Braley, J., in Nolin v. Pearson, 191 Mass. 283. 

49 Bishop, New Criminal Law, I. 595. For observation as to the English 
point of view in 1700, see Botsford, English Society in the Eighteenth Century as 
influenced from Oversea (New York, 1924), pp. 313, 314. 

50 Sherman v. Keayne, Col. Records, II. 40; Winthrop, Journal, II. 83, 143. 
Contra: Morris v. Chamberlayne (Virginia, 1735), Va. Col. Dec., Il. 51, where 
the common-law rule was invoked. 

81 Hilkey, of. cit., p. 119. 

52 That it does, see Conun., II. 306. The better view it seems is that the 
Statute of Frauds did not in its requirements of a signature include instruments 
under seal. Aigler, Titles, p, 275. 

58 Interpretations of Legal History (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 103, 104. 

54 Lechford, “ Plain Dealing ”, in Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, third ser., III. 
83. 
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exercised in decreeing the cancellation and re-execution of a deed, in 
redemption of land from mortgages, in cases of charitable trust, 
specific performance by executor of a testator’s contract, sequestra- 
tion of lands, mistake, and fraud.55 | 

Marriage, in England an ecclesiastical function, came under civil 
purview in Massachusetts in accordance with the Calvinist attitude; 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over suits for breach of promise of mar- 
riage 6 and divorce was assumed by the civil courts. Grounds which 
in England would have been considered merely cause for a separation 
a mensa et thoro were in Massachusetts sufficient for a decree a vin- 
culo matrimoni. Desertion,®’ adultery,® refusal to perform the 
marital obligation, and cruelty ® were all grounds for divorce, 
whereas in England, even after the act of 1653 providing for civil 
marriage, that union was accorded “all the inviolability of a sacra- 
ment ”, nor was there any “trace of any proposal to introduce... 
any system of divorce ’’.% : 

The identification of untruth with malicious criminal defamation 
was a forward-looking legal practice, rarely, if ever, credited to the 
American Puritans. “It is not material whether a libel be true”. 
said Coke in 1609. Indeed at common law the old maxim was, 
“The greater the truth, the greater the libel”. Yet the Massachu- 
setts law of 1645, antedating the Zenger trial by almost ninety years, 
made it a criminal offense for any person at the age of discretion 
(fourteen years) “ to wittingly and willingly make or publish any lye, 
which may be pernicious to the public weal, or with intent to deceive 
and abuse the people with false news and reports ”.°* The truth, no 
justification at common law in criminal libel, was a good defense. 


55 See Woodruff, “Chancery in Massachusetts”, Law Quarterly Review, V. 
370-386, and cases cited. 

58 Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions, II. 200-203. 

57 Bachiler’s case, Rec. Essex Ct., I, 191; Col. Records, IV. 282. 

58 Clarke’s case, Col. Records, II. 86. 

59 Clement’s case, Col. Records, IV. 259, 269. 

60 See testimony of Governor Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts, I. 393, 
that “in matters of divorce they left the rules of the canon law out of the ques- 
tion ”. 

61 Inderwick, The Interregnum (London, 1891), p. 46. There were, however, 
instances of annulments. Middlesex County Records, III. 233, 234, 264. 

02 De Libellis Famosis, s Rep. 125a; Hudson, Treatise of the Court of Starre 
Chamber, pp. 138, 139 (MS., Columbia Law School Library). 

88 Col. Records, II. 104; Laws, 1648, pp. 35, 36; Col. Laws, p. 171. 

86 Comm. v. Farrington, Rec. Essex, I. 171 (1649); Comm. v. Fowler, ibid., 
p. 224 (1651); and see also Rex v. Dyer, Records of the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the Peace of Worcester County, 1736-1737, D. 173. 
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Slander as well as libel could be criminal,®* although not in the ordi- 
nary sense at common law.® | 

Not alone in the abstracts of laws incladed i in the Parallels do we 
find evasion, but the very absence from the Declaration of many im- 
portant legal practices of a pioneér character bears eloquent testimony 
to its apologetic nature. The Parallels are by no means compre- 
hensive. When the Massachusetts common and statute law differed 
from English precedent, any allusion thereto is generally excluded. 
Only twenty-two of the ninety-eight Liberties are referred to, and, 
taken by themselves, the Liberties, as we have seen, are by no means 
inclusive statements of legal theory and practice. The pronounced 
disinclination to confess a legal policy at variance with English law 
is reflected in a memorandum noted by Winthrop under date of 
November, 1639, in which he admits that the delay in acceding to the 
will of the people in their demand for codification was due to the 
belief that laws “ should arise pro re nata upon occasions ” and that 
specific legislation “ would professedly transgress the limits of our 
charter, which provide we shall make no laws repugnant to the laws 
of England, and that we are assured we must do”.°? The Declara- 
tion bears evidence throughout of considerable ignorance of the 
common law on the part of its sponsors—this despite the fact that all 
of the members of the drafting committee had had some form of 
legal training abroad. 

The obvious conclusion, then, is that the Declaration of 1646 is 
not a fair presentation of fundamental law in this constructive period. 
Disingenuousness marks the document. Far more courageous was 
the reply of the General Court to the petitioners themselves: 


Our allegiance binds us not to the laws of England any longer than 
while we live in England, for the laws of the parliament of England reach 
no further, nor do the king’s writs under the great seal go any further. 

. . And whereas they seem to admit of laws not repugnant, etc., if 
by repugnant they mean, as the word truly imports, and as by the charter 
must needs be intended, they have no cause to complain, for we have no 
laws ... contrary to the law of God and of right reason, which the 


85 See Rec. Assistants, II, 109; Rec. Essex, I. 156, 196, 224; id., Il. 196; 
see also Torrey v. Rex, Worcester Records, 1733-1734, p. 97, and Rex v. Parsons, 


` ibid, 1734-1735, p. 120, which affords interesting comparison with Rex v, Stone- 


x 


house, 3 Salk. (1696) 188. These precedente would be of interest to Justice May, 
who in his Law of Crinies, p. 176, says: “ No instance has been found of an in- 
dictment for mere verbal slander against an individual in this country, nor is it 
indictable in England.” Slander was also indictable in Virginia (Lower Norfolk 
County Records, 1632-1640, p. 22) and in Pennsylvania, (See Gipson, Journal 


_ Amer. Instit. of Crim. Law and Criminology, VI. 325, and cases cited.) 


68 Coke, Third Instit., p. 198. 
87 Journal, I. 388, 389. 
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learned in those laws have anciently and still do hold forth as the funda- 
mental basis of their laws, and that, if anything hath been otherwise 
established, it was an error, and not a law, being against the intent of the 
law-makers, however it may bear the form of a law (in regard of the 
stamp of authority set upon it) until it be revoked.®* 


‘ 
An allegiance such as the court describes “ involved privileges without 
corresponding duties”, is the trenchant summation of Osgood.* 
The Declaration of 1646 was one of the principal documents employed 
by Winslow in his successful presentation of the colonial attitude 
before the home government,” and when the true nature of this paper 
is even dimly perceived, much light is cast upon the statement of 
Captain Johnson that the authorities “ thought meet to send over this 
year the honored Mr. Winslow to mantfest and declare the naked 
truth of things ”.™ 
RicHarp B. Morris. 


08 Jbid., II. 352. For a similar honest renunciation of English law, see Wins- 
low, “New England’s Salamander”, op. cît, p. 137. Indeed, the practical effect 
of the attack on Massachusetts law was to make the law code committee of 1647 
more assertive. In the preamble to the code of 1648, we find the codifiers as- 
serting that the rules of civil polity were framed according to the law of God, 
and further: “That distinction which is put between the Lawes of God and the 
lawes of men, becomes a snare to many as it is mis-applyed on the ordering of 
their obedience to civil Authorities; for when the Authoritie is of God, and that 
in way of an Ordinance Rom. 13.1, and when the administration of it is according 
to deductions, and rules gathered from the word of God, and the clear light of 
nature in civil nations, surely there is no human law that tendeth to common 
good (according to those principles) but the same is mediately a law of God, and 
that in way of an Ordinance which all are to submit unto and that for con- 
science sake. Rom. 13.5.” 

69 Op. cit., p. 262. 

70 Tt is ordered that a copy of the petition of Doctor Child, etc., and our 
charge and their answers, or sentence thereupon, and declaration of the Courts 
apprehension of their petition, etc., be delivered to Mr. Winslow to make use of 
in England as occasion may require.” (Nov. 4, 1646.) Col. Records, II. 175. 

71 Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England, ed. by W. 
F. Poole (Andover, 1867), p. 203. Here again “truth” was triumphant, for in 

- 1648, Winslow was able to write that their “ hopes and endeavours . . . had been 
blasted by the Special providence of the Lord who still wrought for us”. Win- 
throp, Journal, II. 321. 


THE CORPS OF LIGHT INFANTRY IN THE 
CONTINENTAL ARMY 


Tue Duc de Broglie, who commanded the French army in 1760 
operating against Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, organized for the 
campaign in each of his battalions a company of selected men, “ chas- 
seurs ”, whose duty was to skirmish in front of the line, protect the 
columns of march, and do the outpost service This was ‘the first 
réappearance on the battlefields of Europe for over a hundred years 
of light infantry, troops whose normal combat formation was that of 
the skirmisher. Since the time of Louis XIV. there had been what 
were known as “ light troops ”, but these were separate organizations, 
operating away from the army, partizans, men without discipline. 
The chasseurs of Broglie, on the other hand, were selected from the 
battalion and operated always with the line. By 1776, in every in- 
fantry battalion France had her chasseur company, England her light 
company, and Spain her company of cagadores. The German states 
had battalions of jdger, usually separate bodies, armed with the rifle, 
the only European light infantry of the period using this weapon. 

August 28, 1777, while Washington was at Wilmington, he organ- 
ized a corps of light infantry composed of nine officers and 108 men, 
including the sergeants, drawn from each infantry brigade, com- 
manded by General Maxwell. John Marshall said that this body was 
to replace Morgan’s Riflemen, ordered to join the army in the North. 
Washington in a letter to Congress two days after their organization 
said: “ Sensible of the advantages of Light Troops, I have formed a 
Corps under the command of a Brigadier, by drafting a Hundred 
from each Brigade which is to be constantly near the enemy and give 
’em every possible annoyarice.” 5 

Washington was evidently satisfied with this new class of troops’ 
, and in a long letter to Congress of January 28, on the subject of army 
reorganization, he recommended that in each battalion there be a light 
company, men selected from the whole; that these be organized into 
brigades and commanded by general officers of the line selected by the 
commander-in-chief. This light corps, with attached light horse, 
would constitute the “ flying army”. Acting upon this recommenda- 

1 Duc de Broglie, Correspondance Inédite (Paris, 1903), I. 9.’ 

2 Life of Washington, III. 141. . 


8 Writings of Washington (ed. Ford), VI. 57. 
4 Ibid., VI. 307. 
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tion, Congress, May 27, provided that in each battalion, under the 
new organization of the army, there should be a light company; all 
light companies to be organized into a corps during a campaign.’ 
In August, 1778, when the corps was called out for a new campaign 
under General Scott, we notice in the orders for its reorganization 
that it began to assume the character of a corps d'élite, as witnessed 
by the qualifications for the men selected. They were to be the best 
men, the most hardy and active marksmen, commanded by good 
partizan officers. The field and company officers were announced in 
general orders, four colonels to command regiments, each with his 
lieutenant-colonel and major. 

For the campaign of 1779 a new system of organization for the 
infantry of the entire army was introduced through the efforts of 
Baron von Steuben ; regiments were to be organized into battalions of 
uniform strength, using, if necessary, a system of consolidation; and 
the orders of early June giving this new organization gave the exact 
number of light infantry to be furnished by each of these new battal- 
ions. -Light infantry drafts were to be selected men, and line battal- 
ions were now required to maintain their light companies up to the 
required strength. On June 15, the light infantry was organized into 
two regiments, each of four battalions of four companies; to facilitate 
administration, brigades were given quartermasters, forage-masters, 
and conductors of military stores. This latter official marched with 
several wagons of extra ammunition, drawn from the commander of 
the artillery, provided spare parts for muskets, and had with him, 
also, a travelling forge for the repair of small arms.® The corps was 
inspected in June by Colonel Alexander Scammell, adjutant-general, 
and his report shows that the light infantry were drawn from the 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia lines, the strength of a com- 
pany consisting of forty-one privates; sixteen companies in all were 
organized. The following were the remarks placed on the report by 
the inspector : 


The above companies almost to a man are composed of proper sized well 
built men from five feet seven to five feet nine inches high, who have been 
in Actual Service two, three, and Some almost four years, a very few 
excepted, who are natives. Four only out of the sixteen companies were 
ordered to be exchanged for better men. The arms and accoutrements 
(except in the 8th Va. regiment) are in good order and complete. A few 
of the Men are in want of shoes who were absent at the last draught. 
The Baron Steuben is concerting measures with the officers of the Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania Lines to have their three incomplete companies 
filled up immediately. Four companies from the Virginia Line to be com- 


5 Journals of the Continental Congress (ed. Ford), II. 536. 
6 Order, Headquarters Middlebrook; May 19, 1779. 
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manded by Maj. Posey; four from the Pennsylvania Line by Lieut. Col. 
Hay; four from each of the aforesaid Lines by Lieut. Col. Fleury; four 
companies from the Maryland Line by Maj. John Steward.. Lieut. Col. 
Hay’s and Maj. Steward’s Battalions to be commanded by Col. Butler 
and Lt. Col. Fleury’s and Maj. Posey’s. by Col. Febiger.” 

This body of light infantry is interesting as it was very shortly to 
distinguish itself at Stony Point. The New England troops and 
those from New York and New Jersey did not contribute as they were 
designated for Sullivan’s Indian expedition.? The next important 
event in the history of the corps was the assault of Stony Point. As 
early as February, 1779, General Wayne had asked for a command in 
the light infantry for the ensuing campaign,® and on June 21 he was 
directed by Washington to report at headquarters at “ Smiths in the 

“Clove”. Here he was given the mission of taking Stony Point and 
the command of the light infantry, which corps Washington himself 
designated for the enterprize. The brilliant assault of the light iri- 
fantry upon the hostile works, July 15, is well known. The advance 
of their columns with bayonets fixed and muskets unloaded showed 
the high state of their discipline and training; they were, in fact, a 
‘corps d'élite. In September, to assure a high standard of officers, it 
was directed that the names of captains and subalterns to fill vacancies 
be prepared by the line colonels of the regiments from which the men 
were drawn and sent to the commander-in-chief for approval. “ De- 
cember 4, the corps disbanded for the winter. 

To improve organization for the campaign of 1780 an elaborate 
plan was prepared by Steuben, approved by Washington, and the 
necessary orders issued. July 16. The corps was now to be on a more 
permanent and self-sustaining basis; it was to become the model corps 
of the army. Steuben gave to its organization and training his per- 
sonal attention. He particularly taught the value of the bayonet as a 
weapon. The bayonet was not appreciated in the American army, 
because of the lack of proper training. In his “ Easy Plan of Disci- 
pline for a Militia ”, part I., Timothy Pickering had said in 1775 that 
the Americans were well acquainted with firearms but had little occa- 
sion to use the bayonet. Baron Steuben found that the Americans 
had no faith in this weapon, but he impressed the troops, particularly 
the light infantry, with its value; and after Stony Point, taking ad- 

1 Report of Inspection of the Light Infantry drawn from the Va, Md., and 
Pa, Lines, June, 1779. MS. copy of original, Library of Congress, Papers of 

` Continental Congress, Rolls and Returns, XXXI. 61. 

8H. P. Johnston, The Storming of Stony Point, p. 68. 

8 C. J. Stillé, Major General Anthony Wayne, p. 169. 

10 Writings of Washington (ed. Ford), Vil. 487. 

11 F, Kapp, Life ef Stexben, ch. XIII. 
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vantage of the impression made by that event, he prevailed upon the 
commander-in-chief to issue an order that bayonets should in the fu- 
ture be constantly kept fixed, and he took away from the men their 
bayonet scabbards and belts? The corps of light infantry, accord- 
ing to orders, was to be considered as under the direct orders of the 
commander-in-chief ; its duties were defined and limited. The men 
furnished were required to be the best in the battalions, middle-sized, 
active, robust, and “ trusty ”; the first twenty sent by a battalion were, 
in addition, to be old soldiers; drafts were to be subjected to a careful 
examination before being received into the corps, and Colonel Scam- 
mell, the inspector, reported July 20 that most of the men had been in 
the corps the year before.® Steuben has left complete details of 
organization at this time, and on July 28, 1780, he was able to write to 
Washington: “ The corps will be the admiration of our allies as much 
the terror of our enemies. -There is hardly a man in it under twenty 
or over thirty years of age. They are all robust and well made and 
have a military appearance.” 14 

We are able to compare this statement with the inspection report 
made a few days previous by the assistant inspector general, Alex- 
ander Scammell, and we find that Steuben was justified in his enthu- 
siasm. The report covers not only numbers but height, ages, years of 
service, condition of arms, clothing, etc. The men, according to the 
inspector, had on an average three or four years’ service and were 
from nineteen to twenty-seven years of age. The report closes with 
the following remarks: 


The whole of the Light Companies appeared Steady under arms, and in 
general, well proportioned, firm built men, inured to the Field and almost 
every man of tryed Fidelity. The want of clouths only prevented them 
making a Complete military appearance. The non-commissioned officers 
are in general well chosen; the captains and Subs. made a genteel officer- 
like appearance. Most of the men were in the Light Infantry last year, 
who belong to the Pennsylvania Line.15 


A letter from Steuben to Washington, dated West Point, July 22, 
1780, written while the Baron was engaged in organizing the corps, 
brings out an interesting point illustrative of the military system of 

‘the time. Referring to the light infantry he said: “ Another object 
before the formation of this corps, is to determine in what order the 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid, 

15 Inspection Report of the Light Infantry of 5 brigades; July 17, 1780. MS. 
copy, Library of Congress, Papers of Cont. Cong., Rolls and Returns, XXXIII. 
88. 
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battalions are to be formed in order of battle, to avoid all disputes 
concerning rank and posts of honor. By the enclosed arrangement, 
the geographical order adopted in the army will be nearly ae 
with, etc.” 16 

It would be impossible in this sketch to explain the system fol. 
lowed by the armies of the eighteenth century for forming order of 
battle; but strictly according to this order, prepared at the opening of 
every campaign, did the troops march, camp, and fight. It was a 
vital question, as military honor was involved. Posts of honor, 
which were, of course, those of the greatest danger, were carefully 
assigned according to the precedence of organizations. When two 
allied states formed together the senior took the right; and if the 
Americans at Vorktown had that post, it was because the French 
considered themselves auxiliaries and Washington was commander- 
in-chief. There existed no settled seniority among the Continental 
regiments, at least at the opening of the war; later we find in the 
orders numerous boards called to determine the rank of each regiment 
within its own “line”, that is, with reference to the others in Conti- 
nental service from the same state. The difficult question, how to 
arrange in order of battle the troops of the different state lines, was 
solved by Washington at White Plains, July 26, 1778, as follows: 
“As it is necessary for sake of regularity that there should be some 
fixed general Rule for the arranging and disposing in the Line of the 
army the troops of the different States during the present campaign, 
they are to take post, so far as circumstances will permit, according to - 
the relative geographical positions of the states to each other, sup- 
posing their front to the ocean. This arrangement is not to establish, 
any Point of Honor or Precedency between the troops. All guards 
and detachments are to parade agreeable to this rule.” 17 

During July the two brigades of light infantry commanded by 
Generals Poor and Hand were organized into a Light Division under 
Lafayette, to form the advance corps of the army. Each battalion 
was now given an adjutant-quartermaster who acted also as the pay- 
master, a surgeon and mate, a sergeant major and quartermaster 
sergeant. In the Journal of Dr. Thacher, serving in the army at the 
time, he said that the light infantry “ are pronounced to be as excel- 

16 F, Kapp, loc. cit. | 

17 For the rules of.the British army governing the formation of the order of 
battle, precedence of corps, etc, see Humphrey Bland, A Treatise of Military 
Discipline (London, 1762), p. 297. This book was studied by General Washington, 
who adopted the British system in the American army. See instructions of Wash- 


ington to General Parsons, Apr. 3, 1777 (Writings of Washington, ed. Ford, V. 
305), and Doniol, Histoire de la Participation, IV. 282. 
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lent a corps as can be produced in any army. The Marquis is de- 
lighted with his command and is at his own expense providing for 
them some extra equipments.” 18 

The nature of this extra equipment is given in a life of Lafayette 
as consisting of flags for the battalions, swords for the officers, and a 
distinctive black and white plume for the entire corps? Captain 
McClelland of the Ninth Pennsylvania stated in his diary under date 
of August 22, 1780: “ Each officer of the corps of Light Infantry re- 
ceived an elegant feather, cockade, and epaulets, a present from the 
Marquis De La Fayette. Each non-commissioned officer received an 
elegant sword, feather, two bobs, and as much silver lace as would 
lace the front of their caps, a present from the Marquis De 
Fayette.” 20 

An order was issued August 29 at Tean Neck announcing that 
black and red feathers had been furnished to the light infantry as a 
distinguishing article of uniform.® But by far the best description 
of the light infantry at this period is that given by the Marquis de 
Chastellux, who visited the corps in November, 1780. The vanguard, 
he says, consisted, 


of light infantry, that is to say the picked corps of the American Army: 
the regiments in fact which compose it [the army] have no grenadiers 
but only a company of light infantry, answering to our Chasseurs, and of 
whom battalions are formed at the beginning of the campaign. This 
troop made a good appearance, were better cloathed than the rest of the 
army: the uniforms both of the officers and soldiers were smart and 
military, and each soldier wore a helmet made of hard leather with a crest 
of horsehair. The officers are armed with espontoons, or rather with 
half pikes, and the subalterns with fusils; but both were provided with 
short sabres brought from France and made a present of to them by M. 
de la Fayette.?? 


Lafayette in his Memoirs speaks of the high character of the corps 
and of its excellent discipline.” In October, 1780, the Grand Army 
was at Orangetown, the “ Flying Camp” three miles in front, com- 
posed of the light infantry, Parr’s riflemen, and Lee’s legion. The 
corps was disbanded for the winter on December 26. 

For the next campaign the corps was organized February 1, 1781, 
earlier in the year than was usual. The following remarks, taken 
from inspection reports made at the end of February, give an idea of 

18 P. 47. 

19 Charlemagne Tower, The Marquis de La Fayette, II. 143-158. 

80 Pa. Archives, second ser., XI. 574. 

21 Legislative History of the General Staff of the Army of the U. S., p. 19. 


22 Marquis de Chastellux, Travels in North America, I. 104. 
23 Memoirs of General Lafayette (London, 1827), I. 252. 
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the state of the corps. A report by Colonel Scammell dated Febru- 
ary 21, 1781, says: 

Inspection Rept. of light companies agreeable to a General Order of the 
16th Instant . . . a great proportion of the Men added to the light compa- 
nies in obedience of the above mentioned order are improper for light 
infantry men. The smallness of the Regiments in general allow of no 
exchange, although an unusual number of corporals were added, some 
were rejected; but they could not be. replaced—a number without coats. 

Another report by Scammell dated February 22, says: “ The above 
companies are composed principally of the men who were in the light 
infantry last campaign and almost to a man come within the descrip- 
tion’mentioned in abovementioned order... . .” Both of these: re- 
ports give in detail the number of men furnished by the various 
regiments of the army.*4 

_ During this year, 1781, Lafayette was sent into Virginia and he 
took with him three battalions of light infantry, “ the best troops that 
ever took the field”. In the following May these were under Muh- 
lenberg, who was serving under Lafayette.” It now became neces- 
_ sary to raise light infantry for Washington’s army to replace those’ 
in the South, and a corps of four hundred men was called for, to be 
commanded by Colonel Scammell, who was designated as the com- 
mander of the light infantry of the army. Dr. Thacher, already 
quoted, joined this corps and said: “A fine corps of light infantry, 
selected from the several New England regiments is now formed and 
* put under the immediate command of Colonel Alexander Scammell, 
formerly our adjutant general. This select corps consisting of the 
_most active and soldierly young men and officers is intended to march 
in advance of the main army. . . . Col. Scammell was indulged the 
liberty of choosing his own officers.” 7® Alexander Hamilton, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the staff, now applied for a command in the light 
infantry and his correspondence with Washington on the subject 
shows how eagerly such appointments were sought.?? 

At the siege of Yorktown, on October 7, 1781, when the light 
infantry marched into the trenches for the first time, it is declared 
that they entered as “ with the tread of veterans, colors flying, drums 
beating, and planted their standards on the parapet ”.?8 At this siege 
two important attacks were made. Rochambeau selected his grena- 
diers and chasseurs, Washington selected the corps of light infantry. 

24 From MS. copy, Library of Congress, Papers of Cont. Cong., Rolls dod” 
Returns, XXXI. 69, 70. 

25 H. A. Muhlenberg, Life of Peter Muhlenberg, p. 225. 

26 Journal, p. 257. 


27 J. C. Hamilton, Life of Alexander Hamilton, I. 341-344. 
38 A diary quoted in H. P. Johnston, The Yorktown Campaign, p. 135. 
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It had recently been reorganized into a division, under Lafayette for 
a second time. This division was assigned the post of honor in the 
army, the right of the front line. Their attack on the redoubt, like 
that at Stony Point, was with unloaded muskets and bayonets fixed. 
Not a shot was fired. Again the light infantry demonstrated their 
valor. The Viscount de Viomesnil in his report said of the light 
infantry that they were “like grenadiers, accustomed to difficult 
things ””.?° 

In this sketch no attempt has been made to follow the light in- 
fantry throughout the Revolutionary War and we shall leave them at 
Yorktown. Not being a permanent organization, they left no perma- 
nent records; representing no particular state, their history has been 
neglected. Constituting a corps of preference in the American army, 
like the grenadiers of Europe, they claimed and were given the posts 
of greatest danger. After Brandywine and Paoli they formed the 
rear-guard % in the retreat. At the siege of Savannah by the allies, 
the American assaulting column was led by Lieutenant-Colonel Lau- 
rens with his battalion of light infantry; and this same battalion did 
excellent work at the siege of Charleston by the British.™ 

Their striking conduct at Stony Point and Yorktown has been 
referred to. During periods when the army was in the field but no 
operations in progress, the light infantry were the advance corps, 
nearest the enemy, a shield to the army; and a trying rôle it was, in- 
volving constant vigilance. The corps of light infantry stands unique 
to-day, the first and only corps d'élite of the American army.** 


Joan W. WRIGHT, 
Colonel 5th Infantry, U. S. A. 


29 Jbid., p. 143. 

30 John Marshall, Life of George Washington, III. 141; H. B. Dawson, Battles 
of the U. S, I. 314. . 

31 John Marshall, op. cit, IV. 101; The Siege of Charleston (Albany, 1867), 
P. 79. 

82 The references to the light infantry which are found in the orders of 
Washington are principally in two sources: the manuscript copies of the original 
orders, bound into seven volumes, in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress; the original orderly books of various organizations, bound into fifty- 
four volumes, in the Old Record Office of the Adjutant-General’s department. 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR? 


Waen making public speeches the diplomatic representatives of 
Nicholas I. were wont to dwell on the warm friendship existing be- 
tween the United States and Russia, but when working in their 
offices they were at times disheartened to find that this friendship 
was based almost altogether on antagonism towards England and on 
self-interest. At such moments they were ready to admit to them- 
selves that a day might come when differences in traditions and in- 
stitutions would outweigh common hatred, and the bonds that drew 
the two nations together would weaken. They were, however, de- 
termined, as ‘well as instructed, to retain this friendship as long as 
possible and to do everything in their power to stimulate American 
self-interest and hatred towards the common foe. Some day, they 
thought, this policy and this friendship might be helpful. The 
Crimean War offered the chance to test both. 

Just as soon as the struggle began to loom up the Russian Foreign 
Office wrote to Bodisco? to inquire whether in case of war the 
United States would be neutral and, if so, whether her citizens would 
be permitted to accept commissions from foreign powers.’ In other 
words, would Americans be allowed to fit out privateers to prey on 
British commerce. Catacazy,* the secretary of legation, reported 
that Marcy, who was diplomatically sounded, seemed to have been 
unwilling to answer hypothetical questions, but left the impression 
that America would be neutral. In his own reply Bodisco intimated 

1This paper is based on material found in the archives of the Russian 
Foreign Office in 1917. In preparing it the writer had the assistance of one of 
his students, A. S. Grady. References in the form “ Washington, 1854” are refer- 
ences to the cartons so designated in the archives. 

2 Alexander Andreevich Bodisco was born October, 1786, appointed minister 
to the United States in 1837, and died in Washington Jan. 23, 1854. He seems 
to have made a good impression on the public men at the capital judging from 
the speech of Benton on Jan. 24, 1854. Cong. Globe, XXVIII. 247. 

3 Washington, 1853. No. 488. Nov. 28. Al the dates given are old style 
unless otherwise indicated. 

4 Constantine Gavrilovich Catacazy was born in 1830 and died in 1890. He 
came to Washington as secretary of the legation in 1851 and remained five years. 
He was then transferred to 2 European post but returned to the United States 
in 1869 as minister. Three years later he was recalled at the request of the 
American government, 

6 Washington, 1854. No. 506. Feb. 14/26. 
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as much, but told, his government not to lose hope. He pointed out 
that if American self-interest were aroused by commercial favors, by 
permits to import not only the products of their own country but 
also the merchandise of other neutral lands, a situation might arise 
that would lead to d’autres combinaisons. St. Petersburg accepted 
the suggestions and advised Bodisco to dangle before the eyes of the 
Yankee traders the golden opportunity to snatch the Russian markets, 
now and forever, from the hands of the British shopkeepers.” 

Before this letter had reached its destination Bodisco had died 
and the work of the legation fell, at first on Catacazy and later on 
Stoeckl,®? zealous and inexperienced men. They came to this coun- 
try with bags full of European diplomatic tricks and heads crammed 
with distorted and preconceived ideas about America and Americans. 
Their experiences and activities are interesting both as to what 
actually happened and as to: what might have happened had their 
tricks worked. Soon after inheriting the ministerial duties Catacazy 
proposed a scheme which he thought would surely set the United 
States against England. He suggested that an American merchant- 
man be engaged to take a cargo of Russian goods to a Russian port 
through the blockade. The vessel, he said, would be stopped by the 
enemy, the goods would be confiscated, the Americans would insist 
on the recognition of their principle that the flag covers the goods, 
the English would deny it, and before any one knew just what hap- 
pened these two rivals would be at each others’ throats. This idea 
pleased the Foreign Office and it wrote back to try it, but caution- 
ing not to spend too much money.?° 

While these two letters were crossing each other on the way 
Stoeckl became chargé d’affaires and began to devise ways and 
means to bring the United States, either directly or indirectly, on 
the side of Russia. He very quickly convinced himself that to in- 
fluence the administration and Congress, even though Webster was 
in English pay, was rather dangerous and should not be attempted 
without “la plus grande circonspection ”. The best way, he thought, 
was to*play on the rivalry of the two English-speaking peoples. 

Just at that time there were a number of controversies, such as 
those over Cuba, Central America, the Sandwich Islands, the fish- 

6 Ibid. No. 84. Dec. 21, 1853. 

T Ibid. No. 71. Jan. 28. 

8 Édouard de Stoeckl was born 1808(?). He first came to the United States 
in 1849-1850 and spent the next twenty years in this country. For a more de- 
tailed sketch of Stoeckl see Amer. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 454-463. 


9 See note 5, supra. 
10 Washington, 1854. No. 150. Mar. 13. 
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eries on the Atlantic coast, and the Oregon Question on the Pacific, 
to embitter the relations between them. Lord Clarendon’s recent 
speech, which was interpreted to mean that in the future England 
and France would take a more active part in American affairs than 
heretofore, not only did not allay this bitterness but tended “ to 
Russify us”, as Marcy.put it. The President, in complaining of 
England, said: “ We desire most sincerely to remain neutral but 
God alone knows whether it is possible ”, and the Secretary of State 
declared that the United States would defend to the utmost her 
rights as a neutral to carry.on legitimate commerce, that she would 
not recognize a paper blockade, and would dispatch orders to the 
squadron then on its way to Japan to go to the Baltic to protect 
American shipping.” 

Stoeckl, being a biassed listener, probably magnified these inter- 
national differences and attached mueh more importance to these 
semi-confidential utterances than they really deserved. He became 
more or less certain that with a little more stirring up of trouble the 
two commercial rivals would attack each other. With these ideas in 
his mind he wrote two reports? to his government in which he - 
dwelt at some length on the jealousy and bitterness existing between 
the two Anglo-Saxon states, on the way America constantly in- 
sulted and England always apologized, and on the inevitableness of 
a conflict between them. It will be a battle of giants, he said, the 
earth will tremble, commerce will be crushed, the world will suffer; 
but there will be certain gains to civilization, nevertheless. Weak- 
ened England will stop meddling in other people’s affairs and ex- 
hausted America will cease to protect revolutionists and to cause 
trouble to other states. This test of strength may come to-day, to- 
morrow, whenever “une occasion fayorable pour s'attaquer” pre- 
sents itself. ` Who knows but perhaps this European war, with the 
old quarrel over the rights-of neutrals, will be that occasion? Russia 
must be ever watchful, must never lose an opportunity to fan the 
flames of hatred. The probabilities are that at the very outbreak of’. 
the struggle America will be neutral, not so much because of friend- 
ship for Russia as on account of the material advantages to be 

11 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, third ser, CXXX. 43. Jan. 31, 1854. ` 
“The Union between the two Governments has not been confined to the Eastern 
Question. The happy accord and good understanding between France and Eng- 
land have been extended beyond Eastern policy to the policy: affecting all parts 
of the world, and . . . that there is no portion of the two hemispheres with re- 
gard to which the policy of the two countries, however heretofore antagonistic, 
is not now in entire harmony.” : 


12 Washington, 1854. No. 771. Mar. 10/22. 
18 Ibid. No. 523. Jan. 5/17. 
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gained. The speculators will see in the conflict a chance to enrich 
themselves and the politicians an opportune moment to grab parts of 
Mexico and the Sandwich Islands. Under the circumstances Russia’s 
game should be to encourage the Yankees to trade with her, to offer 
them special inducements in the way of lower tariffs, especially on 
cotton and colonial goods which have until now been brought in 
English bottoms. The Americans will go after anything that has 
enough money in it. They have the ships, they have the men, and 
they have the daring spirit. The blockading fleet will think twice 
before firing on the Stars and Stripes. When America was weak 
she refused to submit to England and now that she is strong she is 
much less likely to do so. 

These reports were warmly received at the Foreign Office. Nes- 
selrode himself acknowledged them and said “les idées qu’ils expri- 
ment ont fixé toute l'attention de l'Empereur ”.*4 Stoeckl was ad- 
vised to proceed with his plans and to tell the Americans that Rus- 
sian commerce is theirs for the taking and to announce that on a 
number of articles the tariff had been greatly reduced. 

Before Nesselrode’s instructions were even penned Lord Claren- 
don had notified Buchanan?® that during this war “ The neutral flag 
shall protect the cargo except in case of contraband, but that the 
goods of neutrals captured on board an enemy’s vessel shall be re- 
stored to their owners”; and by the time they had reached Wash- 
ington an official declaration on this subject had already been made.*® 
England’s stand on this question as well as on the blockade was all 
that America could ask. Whether British policy was governed by 
self-interest, or by the desire to avoid trouble with America, or by 
the need to harmonize the laws of England and France on the rights 
of neutrals, need not be discussed here. Enough for our purpose to 
show that the cunning schemes of Stoeckl were frustrated and that 
he was forced to find a more direct way of securing privateers. 

Russia, as well as her foes, recognized the effectiveness of pri- 
vateering as a weapon of war. Fear of it sent up the rate of in- 
surance in London and disturbed the world trade of Great Britain. 
It was not so much because of what the Russians themselves could 
do as what the Americans would do for them."® Marcy, who was 
supposed to be in the confidence of the Tsar’s government, was 
‘sounded on the quiet as to the plans of Russia. He replied that he 

14 Ibid. No, 163. Mar. 20. 

15 Works of James Buchanan, IX. 165. 

18 Wheaton’s Elements of International Law (London, 1864), p. 771. 


11 Works of Buchanan, IX. 166. 
18 Jbid., p. 156. 
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did not know what she would do but if he were in her place he 
would fit out every available ship and send it against the enemy’s 
commerce.’® The Russian diplomat interpreted this answer as a 
hint of guidance, and the allied representatives as a probable line of 
action. With the view of discouraging Americans from enlisting 
under the Russian flag the allies offered to make a treaty with the 
United States; “the chief object of it was that all captains of pri- 
vateers and their crews should be considered and punished as pirates, 
who ... should cruise against either of the others when belliger- 
ent”. Marcy would not go beyond the law of 1818 on the subject 
and expressed himself in rather forcible language on the rights of 
his countrymen to do what they liked. England gave up privateer- 
ing altogether °t in the hope that Russia would, but this one-sided 
arrangement—for Russia had no ships at sea—did not receive serious 
consideration. 

Stoeckl, new to the service and new to the country, had to feel 
his way gently. He could not tell whether America would wink at 
his fitting out corsairs or would catch him in the act and send him 
home. Marcy’s conversation did not enlighten him on this point. 
The Secretary of State was always expressing his friendship for the 
. Tsar and proving it by repeating what he had told the English minis- 
ter, that he expected the allies to observe a strict conduct as to 
neutrals. After puzzling his brain and consulting with men in Wash- 
ington and New York, Stoeckl concluded that arming privateers in 
America was risky and that he had better not do it. It was too bad, 
of course, for the country lacked neither “la bonne volonté, ni les 
bâtiments, ni les matelots . . . pour faire ce périleux métier ”. 
Under the circumstances he put on a pleasant face, made a virtue of 
necessity, and told the Secretary of State that Russia would observe 
strict rules as to neutrals and would do nothing to embarrass him. 
By this policy Stoeckl hoped to capitalize American good-will for use 
on some future day. 

Nesselrode fully approved this attitude and repented what he had 
said before, that above all the important thing is to retain the friend- 
ship of the United States: “ Cultiver nos excellentes relations avec 
les États Unis, les faire fructifier dans un commun intérêt et pré- 
parer ainsi les voies 4 une heureuse entente sur les questions que 
Pavenir peut présenter, c’est à quoi doivent plus que jamais viser 
dorénavant les soins de la Mission Impériale à Washington.” ?? 
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While Russia was willing to capitalize good-will at some future 
day, the United States decided to do it now. From almost the very 
beginning of our diplomatic intercourse with Russia the Department 
of State had tried to make a treaty covering the rights of neutrals in 
time of war but had not succeeded. When, however, early in April, 
1854, America raised the question anew ** Russia immediately agreed, 
merely making a few suggestions but not insisting even on these. 
Nesselrode did express a wish that the ceremony of ratification should 
take place at St. Petersburg, but when President Pierce named Wash- 
ington the Chancellor gave way.** 

A few months later Marcy inquired how Russia would view the 
annexation of the Sandwich Islands by the United States, against 
which England and France had protested. In his reply the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs said that any act tending to antagonize England 
and America would not be looked upon with “ mauvais ceil” by his 
Imperial Majesty. Nothing else mattered, “ni sous le rapport du 
droit, ni sous celui des avantages ou inconvénients qu’elle peut nous 
offrir dans lavenir ”.?5 

In March, 1855, the Sas of State intimated to the Ross 
chargé d’affaires that America would like to become a commercial 
rival of England in Persia. “Il est de votre intérêt ”, added Marcy, 
“de nous mettre de plus en plus en contact avec les Anglais.” 7° 
What the Russian answer was is not clear but we may assume that 
it was friendly. 

America was not ungrateful, and whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself she was ready to do Russia a good turn. Some time 
late in March or early in April, 1854, Marcy warned Stoeckl that 
he knew on good authority that as soon as hostilities should begin 
the English would either blockade the principal ports or take posses- 
sion of Alaska.2” Acting on this information the envoy sent word 
to the governor of that territory to be ready for eventualities. About 
the same time that the above conversation took place Stoeckl was 
spending an evening with Marcy at his home discussing the rights 
of neutrals. Marcy commented on his interview with the repre- 
sentatives of the allies, who tried to prevent Americans from arm- 
ing corsairs, and on his reply that citizens of the United States could 
do anything they liked in foreign ports. This was exactly the in- 
formation Stoeckl desired. He hurried home and wrote to his gov- 

28 Jbid. No. 1092. Apr. 8/20. 
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ernment: “ Ceci décide la question et le Gouvernement de l’Union 
n’ empêchera pas les Américains de s'armer en corsaires dans nos 
ports du Pacifique ou ailleurs.” *° 

For several weeks Stoeckl had been trying to work out a scheme 
by which he could engage American privateers and yet not violate 
American neutrality. According to the law the captain and two- 
thirds of the crew had to be nationals of the country under the flag 
of which they sailed, and the vessel itself had to be fitted out in 
territory of that nation. It occurred to Stoeckl that it might be pos- 
sible to arrange for Americans to take their vessels to some Russian 
port in the Pacific, preferably in Alaska, to arm and take out citizen- 
ship papers. This procedure he thought would conform to the letter 
of the law. The next thing to do was to find out how the govern- 
ments concerned would view his plan. On March 22, 1854, he 
penned his ideas on the subject and sent them to St. Petersburg.” 
In case they ‘were acceptable he wished to know whether there was 
any one in the colonies authorized to issue letters of marque and 
citizenship papers, and whether assurance could be given to the 
naturalized subjects that they would be protected, treated by the bel- 
ligerents not as pirates but as prisoners of war, and exchanged for 
French or English captives. 

While the letter was on its way Marcy, as has already been noted, 
expressed himself on the subject in a manner which cleared the air 
in that direction. - Until word came from St. Petersburg, however, 
there was nothing better to do than to gather information about ships 
and men., An inquiry was sent to the Russian American Company’s 
representative at San Francisco to investigate the situation on the 
Pacific. Other agents reported from different parts of the country. 
Catacazy was sent to New York to talk to shipowners. Captains of 
vessels came to the legation to learn where letters of marque could be 
obtained. A gentleman from Oregon, Simon B. Marye, proposed to 
drive the “ Hudson’s Bay Traders” from “ Vancouver’s Island” if 
_ Russia would help the “ filibusters”; and “ Amicus” offered to go 
_to Europe to enlist the services of Kossuth, Victor Hugo, the Prince 
de Joinville, John Mitchel, Mazzini, and other liberals to start a 
world revolution in the name of Nicholas I. 

Stoeckl’s privateering plot, like his other plan to drag America 
into the war, died before it saw daylight. The first discouragement 
came when the belligerents threatened to blockade the Russian pos- 
sessions in the Northwest; the second when the Americans declined 
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to take the risks and asked for material guaranties; the third when a 
message was received from Russia and a rumor from China by way 
of California that the Turkish government was offering commissions 
to Yankees at Constantinople and Peking to raid Alaska. Stoeckl 
was urged to go at once to Marcy and have him stop any attempts 
of that kind which would injure American commerce in that part of 
the world. The coup de grâce, however, was Nesselrode’s reply, 
which reached Washington sometime in June. It was polite but firm. 
The Chancellor pointed out that the proposal did not even meet the 
outward form of the law. Mere letters of marque were not enough. 
Naturalization after the declaration of war would be disregarded by 
the enemy. To make Alaska the base for privateers would bring on 
the “actes de vengeance d’un ennemi peu scrupuleux ” and would 
ruin the Russian American Company. To engage men in America 
to take service in Alaska was a form of enlistment and against the 
laws of the United States. It was more than ever necessary that 
nothing be done to offend our friend. If there were enough ven- 
turesome Americans to privateer under the Russian flag they should 
be given the chargé’s blessing. Irregularities might be ignored but 
the Americans should understand that they were acting on their own 
risk and responsibility.*° 

Stoeckl was neither easily turned aside nor discouraged. In a 
letter of July 14 he expressed his satisfaction that his Excellency : 
agreed with him that the privateering scheme.should be abandoned. 
Just the same, it was too bad that there were not a few corsairs to 
cause an English panic. Perhaps they might yet appear. Of course, 
as diplomatic agent, he would not take the initiative, but should 
American adventurers desire to take the risk it would not be for him 
to stop them. In any case it would be wise to derive some ad- 
vantage out of the situation by pointing out to the American ad- 
ministration how honestly Russia had lived up to the neutrality laws. 
Moreover should the English attack Alaska on the pretext that cor- 
sairs were being fitted out there, it would be easy to disprove their 
charges.** 

For several months Stoeckl had nothing more to say on the ques- 
tion of privateering, but as soon as he heard of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act % before Parliament, he resumed his activities. He called 
the attention of the Secretary of State to the scrupulous way in 
which Russia had observed the laws of neutrality and remarked that 
if England were to be permitted to enlist soldiers for her army, 
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Russia must be allowed to fit out privateers.® Marcy agreed with 
his reasoning, but cautioned him to be prudent and not to anticipate. 
Stoeckl proceeded to make plans nevertheless. He advised his gov- 
ernment to insert an advertisement in a European journal calling 
for seamen to join the Russian navy. This notice, he said, would be 
copied in the papers of the United States and in this way the pur- 
pose would be attained and the neutrality law observed. The real 
question was, who should commission these men. Of course the 
simplest way would be to send them to one of the Russian ports in 
the Pacific, but the blockade and the distance made this almost im- 
possible. It might be well to have a special agent in the Sandwich 
Islands or in South America for that purpose. To be sure, this was 
a violation of neutrality, but that is no worse than what England and 
France are. doing in that part of the world. For the time being 
Russia should observe England and do what she does. If England 
should naturalize enlisted men so should Russia; if she should arm 
privateers so should Russia. By following in her footsteps, the en- 
listed men would avoid the risk of being classed as pirates and would 
therefore be more likely to take the chance. In the conclusion of 
his letter Stoeckl added that he was collecting information on the 
situation on the Pacific coast and that he was being aided by Senator 
Gwin and Beverley C. Sanders, a prominent merchant of San 
Francisco. 

In the letter that: followed, written February 5, 1855, Stoeckl 
reported a conversation with Senator Gwin, who had recently re- 
turned from California. The senator gave a glowing picture of the 
prospects for privateers. San Francisco harbor had the best steam- 
ers, the fastest clippers, the most daring sailors, and all that was 
` needed to make use of this material to strike terror into the hearts 
of the enemy was money to buy the boats and a few Russian officers 
to command them. Such a fleet could easily maintain itself on its 
prizes, especially the Australian gold ships. The main outlay would 
be the initial cost and that would be a mere bagatelle when compared 
with the harm it would do to the enemy. Of course there might be 
some difficulty about arming these boats, but that can be left to 
Russia’s friends in California. “Nous pouvons compter sur le 
succès ”, ended the letter.®* 

On February 22, there was another enthusiastic and urgent ap- 
peal. Russia must absolutely make use of corsairs and Russian 
officers and money must be sent to America at once. Sanders of 
California had just offered his services and steamers which, if armed, 
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could sweep the Pacific of every French and English cruiser and 
every particle of commerce in a very short time. 

It must have been towards the end of June or the first part of 
July, 1855, that the long-awaited reply of Nesselrode came. The 
Chancellor’s polite language could not be misunderstood. Neither 
the diplomatic mission in America nor any other agent there should 
issue letters of marque. Nothing should be done that would com- 
promise the good relations with the United States. The only place 
where armed corsairs could take on “un caractére quelconque de 
légalité ” was Eastern Siberia, and any one who wished to take his 
chance might go there. For the time being, however, the imperial 
government had decided to give up the idea “de régulariser au 
moyen de lettres de marque formelles la coopération des corsaires 
dans la guerre actuelle ”.*® 

Stoeckl’s answer to the above is an interesting document, and 
shows how easily he could put on a pleasant face in an unpleasant 
situation, He realized, he said, from the very beginning the ad- 
vantages to be derived from American privateers, without however 
being blind to the almost insurmountable obstacles in arming these 
vessels. The Foreign Enlistment Act did remove somé of the 
obstacles but by no means all. On the other hand the attempts of 
the English to recruit in America and the hot water they got into 
showed that one could not be too careful. Had Russia followed in 
their footsteps she too would have been in trouble and would have 
compromised the good relation between the two countries. Virtue ` 
has its own reward. Our observance of the neutrality laws had 
been quite an asset in supporting protests against the English and in 
contrasting our “ politique loyale et modérée et celle des Anglais qui 
sont venus enfreindre ces mémes lois de neutralité qu’ils avaient 
invoquées au commencement de la guerre avec tant d’insistance ”. 
We have declined the repeated offers of Americans to fit out pri- 
vateers because it would be a violation of the laws of the United 
States. Just recently we showed to Marcy a letter from three hun- 
dred Kentucky riflemen who asked to be sent to Sebastopol. Both 
the Secretary of State and the President have said more than once 
how much they appreciated the correctness of our conduct. Some 
day the good-will of the United States will be very valuable for us. 

One of the acts of good-will proffered by America to Russia 
was to play the part of mediator and put an end to the struggle. 
About July 1, 1854, Marcy broached the subject, leading up to it by 
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recalling that in times past Russia had tendered a similar service 
(War of 1812) and that it was only fair that the United States 
should reciprocate.” On July 12 the subject was taken up again. 
This time Marcy said that the offer of mediation had been discussed 
and approved by the Cabinet, and that he was working on a plan 
which he would submit to the belligerents in ten days.or two weeks. 
It was not the purpose of the President, added the Secretary of 
State, to act as an arbitrator but only as mediator. All parties con- 
cerned would be asked to present their demands and after America 
had examined them and rendered an opinion the belligerents might 
accept or reject as they saw fit. When Stoeckl raised the point that 
America’s well-known partiality for Russia might cause England to 
reject the offer, Marcy replied, “ Let her do so. It will be one more 
. count against her in our eyes. You surely can not object to that ”.5 

Stoeckl and Catacazy suspected ulterior motives and did not quite | 
know what to make of the offer. They were under the impression 
that the administration was playing politics; that it was trying to 
win the Irish vote; that it hoped to put England in the position of 
refusing so that there would be a precedent for refusing any future 
English offer to intervene in Cuba; and that the President desired 
to play a part in European affairs. Oh the other hand they had 
reason to expect that should the offer be made and accepted their 
country would not be the loser thereby. They believed that Caleb 
Cushing, the hater of England, was behind the movement, that the 
Foreign Relations Committee was friendly, and that a majority of 
the Senate favored Russia.*® On the whole the Russian diplomats 
concluded that it might be worth trying, and passed on that impres- 
sion to their government. 

On August 8, Marcy told Stoeckl that after thinking over the 
matter the President had concluded that for the time being he had 
better not push the offer. Austria and Prussia were trying to bring 
the belligerents together and it would do more harm than good to 
have too many people in the affair. Then again the United States 


was negotiating with England and France on a number of questions -. 


and it would not be admissible to offer to mediate at the same time. 
However, should Austria and Prussia fail in their efforts, America 
` would step in and tender her services.*® 

This change of front caused Stoeck! to belittle the administra- 
tion. All that it wanted, he wrote, was to play local politics, and to 
get the prestige of having meddied in European affairs. America 
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had meddled too much already in the Old World; she had protected 
the revolutionists of 1848 until now they regarded her with great 
admiration. It would not do to have the United States play .too im- 
portant a rôle. If America seemed friendly to Russia it was not 
because she liked her, but because she disliked the Anglo-French 
alliance. It was possible, of course, that the President might make 
the offer later, but it was not wise to count on it too much. 

As Prussia and Austria grew colder towards Russia Stoeckl 
began to warm to America. When, about the middle of September, 
Marcy explained to him that Austria’s activities and her attitude to- 
wards the United States made it more and more necessary to post- 
pone mediation, he had to agree that the offer had sonens more 
to it than politics. 

Early in October came Nesselrode’s reply to Marcy’s query as 
to how Russia would view mediation.“° Without accepting or reject- 
ing it but clearly intimating what he had in mind, the Chancellor 
pointed out that although Russia fully believed in the impartiality of 
America, the enemy was somewhat in doubt on the point. The very 
fact that the United States planned such a move had already aroused 
the suspicion of the allies. Should Russia accept, with the proper 
warmth, her enemies would at once interpret it as a confession of 
weakness. Under the circumstances it would not be very dignified 
for the imperial Cabinet to express itself on the subject. Every 


time Russia made one concession her enemies asked for two more. - 


Whether the United States should make the offer depended largely 
on the encouragement she received from England and France. 
There was no question but that the belligerents needed peace and the 
neutrals a restoration of their commercial life, and therefore any- 
thing the United States could do to put an end to the misery and 
suffering would earn her the gratitude of humanity and give her a 
high place as a moral leader. 

From the end of 1854 and all during the year 1855 the question 
of mediation was the subject of interesting discussion at the capital. 
The President, the Secretary of State, representatives and senators, 
among them Clingman, Clayton, Mason, and Sumner, were in favor 
of the offer and worked for itt Against it were also prominent 
men and the representatives of England and France. None of the 
belligerents was willing to come out in the open and as a result the 
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question dragged on until the war came to end by direct negotiations 
between the belligerents. 
‘ - Before the struggle was quite over Stoeckl managed to commit 
-one breach of neutrality and escape the consequences. At some 
time during the conflict the Russian government placed an order for 
- a steamboat in New York. Though its owners were supposed to be 
Americans no one was deceived, not even Marcy, who was ready to 
overlook, in the case of Russia, the violation of the spirit of the law 
provided the letter of it was observed. When the boat was com- 
pleted and named America it hoisted the Stars and Stripes and 
sailed for the Pacific by way of Cape Horn. On the way it put in 
at Rio Janeiro and while there an English warship threatened to 
seize it as a Russian vessel and would probably -have done so had - 
not the American naval officer come to the rescue. This incident 
caused the Department of State to ask the chargé for particulars. 
Stoeckl admitted the facts but claimed that no irregularities had been 
committed. Marcy was satisfied and added: “If the English push 
` us too hard we will tell them frankly that it ill becomes them who: 
have received so much help from American citizens to complain be- 
cause the Russians had a steamer built in this country.” *# 

As the bloody war proceeded one European state after another 
left the neutral column and went over to the side of. the Tsar’s 
enemies. By the time it was over the United States was the only 
nation in the world that was neither ashamed nor afraid to acknowl- 
` edge boldly her friendship for Russia. This friendship manifested 
itself in various ways and when the Russians counted up the nu- 
merous favors they had received they were both proud and pleased 
at the long list: 


1. America had forced England to accept the principle that the 
flag covers the goods, and helped Russian commerce; 

2. America permitted the sale of the Russian merchant marine 

_interned in her ports after the declaration of war; 

3. American naval vessels rescued the crew of the Russian a 
Diana in the Far East; 

4. America put a stop to recruiting for the English army ; 

5. America protected the S. S. America at Rio Janeiro; 

6. American prestige and the fear of America prevented the 
allies from accepting the Spanish terms (guaranteeing Cuba) and 
consequently the Spanish help against Russia. 

There are Russians who even believe that had not England hu- 
miliated herself, had she not backed down on every issue, America 
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would have taken up arms.** Whether this interpretation of Ameri- 
can friendship and Anglo-American relations is correct is of less im- 
portance than the fact that the Russians believed it and acted on it. 
On different occasions Nicholas I. and Alexander II. sent their 
thanks to President Pierce, Secretary Marcy, and Attorney General 
Cushing for encouraging words and kindly deeds. When Spain 
offered to join the coalition the imperial Cabinet let it be known that 
its former defense of Spain was all a mistake and that from now on 
any policy pursued by America towards that country would meet 
with no opposition from Russia. When the United States could not 
accept the Declaration of Paris, Russia refused to join the other 
powers in urging her to do so. When the Congress of Paris was 
over the Chancellor sent word that the Emperor fully agreed with 
Marcy and that at any time that the question should come up before 
an international conference Russia’ would support it. Moreover, in 
so far as Russia and the United States were concerned, the Declara- 
tion of Paris did not exist: ~ 


Si en cas de guerre entre les États-Unis et Une Puissance tierce, un 
corsaire Américain légalement armé se présentera devant un port Russe, il 
sera admis chez nous. La Déclaration de Paris nous laisse en cela une 
entière latitude. Nous ne nous sommes pas engagés à maintenir le 
principe de l’abolition de la course contre ceux qui n’y accéderaient pas. 
Veuillez le dire à Mr. Marcy.*4 

Soon after the conclusion of peace American merchants made 
inquiries as to the chances of trade on the Amur and on Saghalin 
Island. Gorchakov replied that although for international reasons 
no American consul could for the time being be admitted, yet Stoeckl 
was to tell the Americans confidentially that should they go they 
would find a warm welcome, that special facilities would be given 
them, and that secret orders to that effect had been issued.*® 

When in 1857 Chinese affairs occupied the minds of statesmen 
Russia made it quite clear where she stood: “L'Empereur désire 
marcher d’accord avec le Gouv’t Américain dans cette question comme 
dans toutes celles qui se rattachent aux destinées des Etats-Unis.” 
Two months later came another letter on this question: “ Si la suite 
des événemens porterait ce dernier [U. S.] a désirer qu’ une entente 
directe s’établisse dans le sens d’une action pacifique combinée entre 
notre envoyé et ses autorités dans les mers de la Chine, P Amiral 
Poutiatine reçoit dès aujourd’hui l’ordre de s’y prêter avec empresse- 
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ment.” In May and June, 1857, England and France asked Russia 
to co-operate with them in China and the Tsar’s answers were al- 
ways guided by the idea of marcher d’accord with the United States. 
In July President Buchanan and Secretary of State Cass expressed 
their great satisfaction that the imperial Cabinet “a accédé dans 
toute leur étendue aux vœux que lui a exprimés le Cab’t de Wash- 
ington ’’.¢° vs 
During the Civil War the rôle of the two nations was reversed. 
It was now Russia’s turn to give moral support to the United States. 
When in the course of commercial and territorial expansion the Rus- 
sians and Americans met in the Pacific and misunderstandings began 
to arise, the Tsar, rather than lose the friendship of the United 
States, sold Alaska. That in helping each other the two states were 
indirectly serving their own interests does not in the least detract 
from the fine spirit of friendship that animated them. The Russians 
were more eager than the Americans to preserve this friendship and 
there was some question about proposing an alliance, but after 
thinking it over Russian statesmen came to the conclusion that mutual . 
interest, honest and straightforward dealing, avoidance of causes of 
quarrel, would do more to bring the two peoples together than a 
union “ qui nous lierait trop étroitement ?”.4 | 
FrANK A. GOLDER. 
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DOCUMENTS 
1. A Confederate Private at Fort Donelson, 1862. 


THE private soldier is not in a position to judge of the general 
conduct or course of battle or siege, yet his narrative often has 
value, of its own sort. The following account of the defense of 
Fort Donelson and of the experiences of Confederate soldiers who 
were made prisoners by its surrender shows phases of Civil War 
history seen from the point of view of the individual campaigner, 
and as such has its interest. For the opportunity to print it we are 
indebted to Mr. Walter F. Meier, of Seattle, who writes as follows: 

“ During a recent visit to relatives in Kentucky, the writer came 
into possession of an account of certain events occurring during the 
Civil War written by his great-uncle, ‘Spot’ F. Terrell, who was a 
member of the 49th Tennessee Volunteer Regiment of the Con- 
federate Army. The account commences with the attack on Fort 
Donelson in February, 1862, and covers the assaults made upon the 
fort, its surrender, the transportation of prisoners to Chicago and 
their return down the Mississippi to Vicksburg, where the contingent 
of which Mr. Terrell was a member was reorganized under the con- 
script law. I have faithfully transcribed this account, adhering 
strictly to the spelling and sentence structure, save that I have sup- 
plied periods at the ends of sentences and substituted capital letters 
at the beginning of each sentence instead of retaining the small letter 
that usually occurred.” 


Fort DoneLson, February 1862. 


The „Battle of Donelson commencd Tuesday the 11th of february. 
Skirmishing by the pickits little or no damage done. On thursday the 
13th the Ball opend heavy fiting all along our lines. Also an atack on - 
the front and river Batterys by the gun boats, heavy firing on both sides. 
Our loss in that ingagement was one man kild at the battrey one in the 
fort. Captain dickson the cheaf engineer 1 fel at his post at the battery. 
One wounded at the battrey and one kild in the fort and 2 wounded. The 
federils was repulst that day. friday 14th. Early in the morning the 
Ennimy made an atack on our ‘Senter. There was heavy firing by 
musketry and artilrey. The ingagement lasted purty well all day by the 
infintry. The canonading was kept up until dusk. In the morning the 
gunboats made an atack on the fort. The ingagement in the morning 
onley lasted a short time. About too oclock in the evening the gunboats 
came up from behind the Bend and opend fire on our Battreys. Our 


1 Lieut. Joseph Dixon, local engineer officer. 
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Batery Belcht fort their loud and stidealy Thundring in ancier to thears. 
The gunboats with full Determination to take our Batery by Storme came 
forth with six of thear gunboats. Tha prest up the river stidley firing 
upon us and our Battreys while the Bum shells were bursting in the air 
with loud and wild confusion threatning sudden death and distrucktion: ` 
Stil tha came onn. While our one hundred and twenty eight pounder 
and our Riful Sixty four were threatning them with suden distrucktion 
and also while five thirty two pounders were hailing down on them with 
a vengance ? the boats came within Three Hundred yards of the Batterrys 
and tha turnd loosed their guns with grap shot to run our guners away 
from thear Guns but tha finding our men to hard and brave for them, 
tha concluded to givit up and tha turnd down the River While the Iron 
and Wood was flying from them upin the air tha sneaked down behind 
the bend badely tore to peasis. We reciivd little or no damage from the 
gunboats. On friday our little armey in the field repulst the enimy at 
© Evrey point. With a heavy loss to them. Our loss was none in com- 
parison to thears. Now Knight came onn when thear was Silents in the 
field and fort. Our men was ingaged that Knight in throing up Earth 
work around our batery as if evrey Moment was the last all for our. 
Security. The Cold North Wind was blowing and cutting our years and 
fingers. We suffered a great deal from the Sevear cold and Snow that 
lay spread over the ground. Saturday the 15th came on Stil cold in the 
morning but melting for that by the time the son was shooting forth her 
butiful rays upon the tree tops. The Enimy came in on our Extreme 
left wing hott and heavy but Gin. Floyd being at the right place he 
_welcumbd them in with his Brite artilrey and Shining Musketts. The 
batl opend with loud roring of canon and hot and heavy musketry. The 
federrels fought Gineril Floyd with an odd of five to one stil our brave 
boys drove them back from the beginning. The battle lasted on our left 
wing until about two o’clock in the eavning. Then the federrils turned 
to our right wing with Seventy Thousand well drild Soldiers with a de- 
termination to take the fort by Storm while our right wing was but 
purley protectted by our troops oing to the hard fiting on the left. Giner- 
ril Buckenor being in command on the Right about half past too in the 
eavning with a large forse and Buckenor not beaing at his post® tha 
marchd up the hill and over felen timber in to our riful pits without much 
difaculty. The fourty ninth and fiftieth Regments was then orderd out to 
the Battle ground from the fort while reinforsements was sent from all 
along the line too. We wear out to Battle ground when the fourty ninth 
reacht the ground. Thears was but a part of too regments contending 
against a supuir forse. There was a part of the thirtieth, Tenn. and 2 
- Kentucky Regt. Tha was soon reinforst suffisent to hold the blue coats 
in check while the brave lovers of thear Country and fambly pord into 
the heart of the Enimy thear deathly bloys. The fite continued about 
two ours with loud and terriffick firing, the Enimy finding the brave 
Tennisseans and Kentuckians to hard for them. Tha Tuck to thear heels 


3 Col. J. E. Bailey, commanding the 49th Tennessee Infantry, the diarist’s 
regiment, says in his report (Official Records, first ser., VII. 391), “ The batteries 
near the river mounted one 68-pounder rifle, one 10-inch columbiad, . . . and 
eight 32-pounders”. Captain Culbertson (p. 392) reports similarly. But Lieut.- 
Colonel Haynes, chief of artillery (p. 410), speaks of “the rifled gun, throwing 
a conical shell of 128 pounds”, 

3 By reason of orders from’General Pillow. Official Records, VII. 282. 
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at a dubble quick over the hill and out of sight and then our Regiment 
was ordered Back to the fort as we expecttd the gunboats would make an 
atack on the fort. Tha hove up from behind the bend and fierd a few 
Shots at long rang and our baterrys opend on them in return but without 
affect on Eather side. Soon Knight came on and the gunboats droped 
down below the bend and the firing seasd in every directtion. Evrey 
thing was in purfect silents and tranquil once more. Our brave Coun- 
treymen returnd to thear qartes Cheerd up with the hope of a Nother 
Glouris-victtory the next morning. But to our great surprise our com- 
mander in cheefe finding out the strength of the Enimey and ther onley 
Reinforsements he deamed it nessarey to surrender his command up in to 
the hands of the Enimy, and owing to the wornout condision of his men 
oing to the sevear cold snow and heavy frost that lay spred over the 
ground and a great many of our men sevearley frost bit oing to thear 
long continuation in the ditches and behind the riful pits. Not only did 
he deem it nessary to surrender his men only but him Self also and for 
the well fare of his men. On the morning of the Sixteenth about one 
oclock it had bin detirmined by the commanding officers to cut our way 
out through the Enimeys line and distroying all of the army stores and 
retreat by the way of Nashvill. For this purpose Scouts was sent out 
for the purpos of exsaming the Road and to assurtain whether the Enimy 
ocupied the ground tha had bin driven from the day previous or not and 
Some of forrists men was then orderd to inspect a sloug about a mile 
from dover. Tha soon returnd and reported that the Roads was pur- 
fectly coverd with yankeys and thear campfiers was burning in evrey — 
directtion also that the slough was impasible for infintry.# This informa- 
tion prodused a change of opperrations and then a confurance tuck place 
at whitch was presant Gineral floyd Pillow Buckenor Col. Forist Jones 
Gilmir Henrey Hanes and bush Rod Johnson and Lieut Martin and 
Nickoldson the two last being aids of Ginerril Pillow." Notwithstanding 
that communications had bin cut off, Gin. Pillow urged the nesesity of 
cutting our way out or make a fite for another day in whitch he thought 
that we could get steamboats enouf to convey the hold command across 
the River and make our escape by the way of Clarksville. 

Gin. Buckenor then sed from the wornout and distrest condision of 
his men, and the occupation of the riful pits by the Enimy on the right 
he could not hold his posision for a half a hour if atackded by the Enimy 
at dayligt whitch he sirtainly would do. Gin Pillow replide why cant 
you, I think you can Sir, and addid that ocupation of our Riful pits on 
the right by the Enimy left an open gateway to our river baterrys and 
he thought that we ought to cut our way out at all hazard. , 

Gin Buckenor retorted saiing I no my posission. I can onley bring 
to bare aganst the Enimy 4000 men while he can oppose me eny given 
nomber. Pillow then sed Gentlemen what do you intend to do I am in 
favor of fiting out. Flloyd then asked Buckenor what he had to say. 


4 Forrest's report says (ibid., VII. 386), “I... sent out two men, who, 
going by a road up the bank of the river, returned without seeing any of the 
enemy, only fires, which I believed to be the old camp fires, and so stated to the 
generals; the wind, being very high, had fanned them into a blaze ”. Per conira, 
Major G. A. Henry, ibid., p. 296. 

3 Lieut.-Colonel Gilmer says (tbid., p. 264) that he was not present, though 
Major Haynes and Lieutenant Nicholson say that he was (pp. 297, 299); General 
Bushrod Johnson was not (p. 363). ` 
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Buckenor replide that to attempt to cut our way out through the linds 

would cost a sacrifice of two thirds of the command and that no Gin had 

the rite to make Such a Sacrifice of human lifs. Floyd admitted the fact 

and concured with Bucknor on this point. Pillow then replide that thear 

was but one alternative and that was cappitulation and addrest him Self 

to floid and Sed I shal neather surrender my Self nor the command 

ading you know my relation with the federil Government and it would 

not do alluding to his corse when Seckutary of war in distributing to the 

South her goto of armis. Buckenor replide that he thought no personal 

fealings ought to controle official acttion. Floide admitted it and sed 

never the less it was his determination. Buckenor sed then Gentlemen I . 
supose that the Surrender wil fall upon me. Floid addresing him Self to 

Buckenor sed Gin ‘if you ar put in command wil you allow me to take 

out my brigade. Buckenor sed yes if you wil take out your command 
before I send my offer of cappitulation to the Enimy. Then Sed floid' 
I wil Surrender the command. Pillow upon whom the command next 

devolved sed I wil not except it as my purpose is fixt never to surrender. 

Buckenor amediatly replide I will except it and shear the fate of my com- 

mand and at once cald for pen ink and paper and a burgler to sound a 

parley—it being two dark to send a flag of Truce. 

Pillow then asked if it would be proper- for him to make his escape 
to whitch floyd said that is a gestion for evrey man to decide for him 
Self but he would be glad that Evrey man could make his escape if he 
could. Col. Forrist adrest him Self to Gin Buckenor and Sed I think 

. theare is more fite in our men that you think for but if you wil let me I 
wil take out my command—to whitch Buckenor and Floyd both concented. 
Turning to Pillow and sed Gineril I fought under your command what . 
shal I do? Pillow ancierd cut your way out to whitch forrist replide I 

. will by G.D. About too oclock we wear orderd on to march. We marcht 

over to dover, through the mud and water for it was verry mudy. We 
found that we wear surrenderd up in to the hands of the Enimy. We 
turnd and marcht back to the fort. By this time day was braking. As 
soon as good lite we saw seven white flags waving over the fort. Theare 
was sadness amonkesd our men througout the intire incampment for it 
was hart rending thing to think after so meney glowing vicktoreys to 
have to surrender up the fort and ourselves. But we had to content our- 
selves as best we could under the circumstances. But early in the morn- 
ing the son shone out her butiful rays up on our furlone condisshion whilst 
stalking about ‘our qarters not noing what was to become of us. The 
Enimey did not no that we had surrenderd. Earley in the morning one 
of the Gunboats came up from behind the bend and pord thear Shotts 
before she saw the flag of Surrender but as soon as she saw the white 
flag she seast firing and then then thear was loud Shouts all over the 
woods from the yankeys for tha had us completely surrounted. About 

12 oclock' tha marchd into our garters by thousands with thear musick. 

Tha drove us into our garters and would not let us Go out that butiful ' 
Sabbath day. The day passd off in Sorrow and Sadness. Knight came 

on and we wear marcht over to dover and down the River Bank onto a 


8 ‘“ Before the enemy receives my proposition for capitulation”, according to 
Major Henry (p. 297); “before the enemy act on my communication”, accord- 
ing to Pillow and Haynes (pp. 288, 298) ; “ before his note was sent to Grant”, 
according to Colonel Burch (p. 294); “before the terms of capitulation are. 
agreed on", according to Lieutenant Nicholson (p. 300). 
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Steam boat. The 49th Tenn was stowed upon the herricane. It pord 
down rain all nite long. The soth was stowd on deck crouded as thick 
as we could stick. Theare was about seven hundred men on bord of the 
old Jennary.?7 Monday morning the 17th came on. We wear stil at 
dover and their was presented to our senerey about Sixty Steamboats 
and Gunboats. Evreything seamed to be in a stir and crouding multi- 
tudes wear crouding the River Banks. About 2 o’clock we left dover 
for Chicago. We reacht caro the morning of the 18th about eight oclock 
and thear I saw nothing but federils bound for donelson but we mist 
Severil Steamboats loaded with Soldiers, before we reacht Caro. The old 
Jennary landed at Caro and putt off Severil hundred Bushils.of potatoes. 
When She left Caro She turnd up the Mississippi River. We new not 
whear but went on. Wedsday the 19 the day past off and we stil went 
up the river pasing a Great meney towns and city. We past St. Louis 
in the knight. Thursday the 20 came onn. About ten oclock we reacht 
Alton illinois and thear we wear tacon off of the Boat and marcht out 
throug town and crambd in the cares so thick that we could hardley turn 
around. About 2 oclock we started for Chicago about 290 miles pasing 
meney towns—the first, Bright[on], Shipman, Garland, Virgene,’ Auburn, 
Springfield, Lincoln, Blumington, Bolington, Gollity,? Lockport, Athens, 
Burvill, Ginivill, Williams Springs,!° Chicago. We reacht Chicago friday 
morning about ten oclock. The weather was verry cold. The ground 
was coverd with ice. We marcht from the cares about one mile throug 
a part of the city to our place of imprisement. The gate of camp Douglas 
was thrown open to receave the capttured Rebbles. The federrils 
croudded around to welcum us in. We wear soon furnished with good 
garters. The next thing was a Recusision for somthing to eat for we 
wear verry hungrey. We wear soon visittid by the citisons of the Sitty 
men and women. Some seam to Simpathise with us and others seamed 
to think that it was all rite for us to be hear. Soon after our arrival at 
this place after pasing Through meney Exposures from the Time we left 
for donelson thear was meny of the Prisenors Tacon Sick and Sent off 
To the Hospittall. Theare was a good meney of the 49th tacon sick and 
severil deaths of Co. F. Thursday G. W. Blanton died March 28, 1862. 
E. C. Smith March tst,/62. W. R. Holt March 6th. T. H. Steavens 
March roth. E. G. Deupree March 16th. Died in Co. E goth. M. D. 
Powel March 5th, D. R. Ginitt March 16th. Albert Powel April 21st, 
Elias Powers March 4th. After beaing thear for several days the 
Secesh begin to visit us verry ofton bringing us tobaco and pipes to 
smoke. A great meney of them brought clothing and give to the boys 
of verious kinds but that did not last long. The federils hoo was in 
command at this place finding that our friends from the city was of 
some benefit to us Rebbles Col Muligan hoo was in command put a stop 
to our friends from coming in to comfort thear sore distrest friends.11 
Once and a while he would let one or too to come in to see thear friends 
and acqantances. The Col would let his friends from the city those 
blackharted abilision, yes he would let them Scoundrels to come in and ” 


1 The D. A. January; Official Records, second ser., III. 277. Five thousand 
of the prisoners taken at Fort Donelson were sent to Chicago; ibid., pp. 281, 291. 

8 Carlinville, Virden. 

8 Joliet. 

10 Willow Springs. 

11 Under orders from the commissary general of prisoners. 
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point and snear at the Rebbles. Thear was old Brownlow 1? that came 
to camp douglas in april about the roth and made a speach for the 
abilishian party in chicago. He got up and went on to sympathise with 
the Tennisseens. Sed that we wear godd in to the Rebelian by our 
leaders. He sed that tha aut all to be hung and would be if ever we git 
them. He went on to say that the stares and Stripes must and should 
wave all over Tennissee over evrey town and hill in Tenn. At that time 
the Battle of pitsburge had just bin fought and it was reported that 
Beaureguard had bin wounded. He said that he wisht that the ball that 
struck him had went through his heart in the place of his arm. 

Mr Brounlow a citizen of Tenn making abolision speaches for the 
North. We did not thank him for his pitaful talk and old Blackharted 
Scoundrel. A few days after Brownlow mad a speach thear was a Mr.” 
Hendrick from Nashville Tenn came in to our prison and made a speech 
pretending in the behalf of the Tenn and the 18th of april he preacht a 
sirrman at whitch I was presant. This Hendricks is a son of old H. 
Hendricks of Clarksville. We wear visittid by a good meny of our old 
friends from Tenn. Col Stocker was at camp douglas on the 7th and 
8th of July/62. He was not permitted to see meny of the prisenors but 
we wear glad to know that he was —— for we Sent a good 
meney. 

Just befor Stocker parson Reynolds was hear just from Sandusky 
city. He had bin thear to see his brother in law. He came hear for the 
purpose of seaing his brother. We wear all glad to see him. We sent 
letters to our friends by him. On the 25th of July Mr. W. P. Nicholds 
and Sam Woldreg from dickson County Tenn was admitted in the prison. 
We sent letters by them to our friends. On the 11th of August the oath 
was offerd and Severil Hundred purtisioned for to take the oath of 
alleagance to The United Stats. August the 30th M. J. Pace died between 
Twelve and one oclock at knight. He was a Member of Co F 49th Tenn. 
Regt. He requested his funrel to be preacht from the fourth chapter of 
the second Timitha the 6, 7, 8th vurses and by Preacher Low or parson 
Burney of Cheatam county, Tenn. August the 27th Mr. Cambell of Tenn 
made a speach in Camp douglas in behalf of the Tenn priseners reqested 
them to take the oath of alleagance to the united states and return to 
thear alleagance to the federril Government. Thear was severil hundred 
that tacon the oath. Thear was 43 in the 49th Regiment that tacon the 
oath. On the third of September we wear orderd to cook up 4 days 
rations and pack up to leave for vicksburge.1* We left old camp douglas 
on the ———— three oclock in the eavning. While we wear in 
line ready to march out of prison it raind verry hard. The most of us 
got verry wet. Soon after the rain we was marcht out to the cares. 
Soon we wear on the cares and started for Caro. After leaving Chicago 
we past Calument. The next Materson 24 miles from Chicago. Manteno 
40 miles, Kankee 56 miles. Sept the 6th past Mettoon 200 miles from 
Caro. Nego 180 mil. Ethington Farrina 1 143 miles. About 12 oclock 
the Locomotive and five cares run off of the Track. Kild one man and 


12 W, G. Brownlow (“Parson Brownlow ”),' who had been sent inside the 
Union lines at Nashville March 3. 

18 The instructions for the transfer of prisoners from Camp Douglas to Vicks- 
burg, subject to future exchange, are in Official Records, second ser., IV. 420. 

14 Matteson, Manteno, Kankakee, Mattoon, Cairo, Neoga, Effingham, Farina. 
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wounded Ten others. We was detained about foure hours. Tha soon 
repaird the Track and brout up a new Locomotive and hitchd onto the 
Train and run down to Santralia.5 We ran to Caro that knight. We 
reacht.caro about 2 hours before day light. As soon day come we was 
marcht from the cares to the Steamboat and about Six hundred crambd 
on one Boat. We lay at caro about three days ankrd out in the middle 
of the river. We left Caro on the Eavning of the 8th about two oclock. 
Theare was in the fleet nine transports and one gunboat bound down the 
Mississippi River to Vicksburg all loded with Rebbles. On the same day 
past Collumbus 25 miles below in the Kentucky side and then Hickman 
50 miles. The oth past Island no Ten in the morning. Saw Some 
federril Caverly at this place. Ran on that day at Knight lay up. Sept. 
10, Landed at Memphis in the morning. Loaded on coal all day. We 
wear cheard hartily by the Ladys of Memphis. Tha crouded the River 
Bank and cheard the confederate Soldiers all day. The 11th came on 
We wear stil at Mempas. Our boat ran to Shore. Multitudes of wimmin 
crouded around and hallowd for Jeff Davis and the South. Tha give 
meny Gifts of tobaco apples and peaches candy and all sorts of grappess. 
The boys gave them Rings in return whitch was verry acceptable with 
the Tenn Girles. About 3 oclock we left Memphis. Theare was about 
Six Thousand federrils at this place and one Gunboat. Sept. the 12th 
we landed at Hellena about 90 miles below Mempas. We lay thear about 
24 hours, The boat that I was on unloaded frait all knight under a flag 
of truce. Theare was at this place about 15 thousand federrils Severril 
Gunboats and Transports at the place. We left thear the 13th. The 
Eavning ran ten miles below Hellena past some federrils campd on the 
River Bank about six hundred Strong. We ran 60 mile and lay up for 
the knight. 14th Sept past Napolian,. in arcancas at the Mouth of 
Arkinsaw river 125 miles below Memphas. Theare was no troops at 
this place. Sept 15th we laid up 7o miles above vicksburg. Berrid 
Severril of our men that died on the differnt boats. We met with 
Severil boats that had bin down to Vicksburge with prisenors. We 
started out and ran to the mouth of the Yaszou river and stopt Sept 16th. 
The confederrate Steamboat came up and receivd our officers and tacon 
them down to the city. Sept 17th we was orderd ashore. We wear cold 
and one at a time and we marcht across the point to the city about two 
miles. We reacht the city about sundon. We met our officers and was 
carried to Good garters. Our fare was tollerable ruff while we wear in 
vicksburg. The citisons wear not prepared for the receiption of so 
meney concigintaly we got but little to eat. In the city evrething was so 
verry high. We could not by much as our money was so verry scearce. 
Flour was seling at fifty dollars per Barril. Eggs a dollor a dos. Butter 
one dollor. Ginger cakes 50 cts a peace. We staid hear two days and 
then we was orderd to Clinton Miss. On the 19th we got abord of the 
cares and rold out for Clinton. We reacht Clinton about six oclock in 
the eavning. We then marcht about one mile north of clinton and struck 
camps. After a good knight rest we rose up in the morning of the 2oth 
refresht. A butiful morning it was. We drew our camp eqipage on 
that day. On the 21st I visitted the town of clinton. This was Sunday 
a nise day. I went into the hospitals to se the sick soldiers. Tha 
seamed to be well cared for. I saw some peacas for Sale. Tha wear 
worth 25cts per dosen. Water melons was seling for one dollor a peace. 


15 Centralia. 
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Brandy Selling for thirty dollors a gal. Shoes was worth from fifteen 
to 20 dollars a pair. Evreything is very scearse at this place in the way 
of vegatibles. There is plenty of Sweet potatoes but verry high. Tha 
Sel’ for three dolors per Bushil. No cabage in this country. On the - 
23rd'it rained verry hard and our tents was not suffichent to keep us dry 
as we had nothing but some flyes for tents. 14th stil cloudy. Severril 
.of our boys tacon sick and sent to the hospital at clinton. Tha had bin 
verry much exposed from the time we left camp douglas. The 26th 
after eating a harty breakfast of biscuits and Texas beef I tacon a tramp 
out in the country Grape hunting. Found some verry nice grapes. At 
this time we are living on pickil pork and some beef flour and meal. 
Sept 27 the Regimint was reorganised under the concript law for two 
years longer. _Electted our company officers. . All men under the concript 
law is held from the age of eight year to forty five. All under and over 
releast. Sept 28th, Sunday nothing adoing. I went out and got some 
grapes for amusement. The 29th we commencid drilling. Oct Ist we 
had Preaching by a citison of Missisippi. Oct 6th Capt Roberts and 
Lieut Rudolph, Powel and Harimon, Johnson Started for Home. Resignd 
their office. We Sent a good meney letters by them to our friends. On 
the same day our qarter master Dan Gold and his Brother and Capt 
Atkins came to the Regt. On the Eight we electted our field officers. 
Electted Bailey 1° for Col for Liut Col Grigsby Major D A. Lynn. 


2. Three Manuscripts of Gideon Welles. 


Wire the fifteen manuscript volumes of the diary of Gideon 
Welles in the Library of Congress there are three other manuscript 
volumes in Mr. Welles’s handwriting. The first is labelled “ Nar- 
rative ”. - It is a relation of events from the beginning of the Lincoln 
administration to June 29, 1861, when a council of war was held at 
the Executive Mansion to discuss General McDowell’s plan of cam- 
paign. The second, the one here printed, is labelled “ Narrative of 
Events”. This consists of only twenty-four pages. In it Mr. 
Welles was concerned with two political problems, the appointment 
of Messrs. Seward, Chase, and Cameron to the Cabinet, and the cir- - 
cumstances surrounding the retirement of Mr. Cameron and the 
selection of Mr. Stanton. His account is useful in supplementing 
the rather casual treatment in his diary and affords more light on 
these very perplexing matters. The third volume is labelled “ Nar- 
rative of Events Commencing March 6, 1861”. A part of this ap- 
pears in the first volume of the printed diary under the title “ The 
Beginning of the War”. It is reasonably certain, however, that Mr. 
Welles in writing the manuscript did not intend it to be introductory 
to the diary which begins in August, 1862, for he writes of many 
things which are also recorded in his daily notations in the diary. 
In the omitted portion of this third narrative, which is ‘about one-: 


18 James E. Bailey, who had been their colonel up to the time of the sur- 
render, and had since been a prisoner in Fort Warren. 
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third of the whole document, Mr. Welles discusses the Stanton-Mc- 
Clellan controversy, a dispute over the exchange of prisoners in 
1864, the happenings surrounding the death of President Lincoln, 
and finally, gives a long and sharp criticism of Mr. Stanton and his 
actions during President Johnson’s administration. Similar accounts 
are given in the diary. However, a great many of the important 
events of the war are passed over completely. Neither Captain 
Wilkes nor the Trent Affair is mentioned, though of great concern 
to the Navy Department. 

These three manuscript volumes, as in the case of the manuscript 
of the diary, were carefully worked over and revised by Gideon 
Welles, some things stricken out, emendations made, and passages 
inserted. Internal evidence indicates that all of the narratives were 
written after he left the Cabinet. A statement written in the “ Nar- 
ative of Events Commencing March 6, 1861 ”, but omitted in “ The 
Beginning of the War ”, gives a little more definite idea of the time 
of its writing. Prefacing his discussion of Secretary Stanton, as 
found in the printed text (Diary, I. 54), he wrote: “Edwin M. 
Stanton, late Secretary of War, and recently appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court, died on the 26th of December, 1869.” 

It is also quite apparent in the three volumes that Mr. Welles’s 
views and feelings were colored by his gradually increasing animosi- 
ties and prejudices, by the controversies carried on in the press, and 
by his associates of later years. The value of what is recorded is 
therefore materially lessened, but if due allowance is made, it can 
still be useful to the student of the war and reconstruction periods. 
Mr. Welles had acquired a certain perspective and could make gen- 
eralizations which immediate contacts and crowded hours earlier did 
not permit. Whether he intended these narratives to be published 
can not be determined definitely. Each one has some material not 
recorded in the other two, and each has considerable that is given in 
the others. 

The diary appears to have been used frequently for reference, 
but a good deal of information contained in these retrospective writ- 
ings does not appear in the diary. An instance of this is the record- 
ing of a meeting in the War Department on Sunday evening, April 
16, 1865, at which Stanton divulged a Cabinet secret. Brief men- 
tion of it is made in the Diary (II. 261). The account given in the 
“Narrative of Events Commencing March 6, 1861”, differs from it 
somewhat in details and is followed by this observation: 


This occurrence confirmed an impression which I had previously en- 
tertained, and of which I subsequently became fully satisfied, that Mr. 
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Stanton was in the practice of consulting with and communicating in 
confidence to certain silent friends important measures of administration 
while yet they were Cabinet secrets. His confidants may not always have 
been the same on every question, nor were his communications in every 
instance limited to members of Congress, though they were usually the 
only ones to whom he imparted information. But these clandestine com- 
munications drew around him a set of men, who made him their champion 
and leader against both Lincoln and Johnson. | 


- When this is read in the light of the Black-Wilson controversy 
in 1870-1871, regarding Mr. Stanton and the Buchanan administra- 
tion, and the activities of the Congressional Radicals during the 
Lincoln and Johnson administrations, it strengthens the charge that 
Stanton played the rôle of go-between while a Cabinet officer under 
three presidents. 

A. Howard MENEELY. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS} 


In the organization of his Cabinet Mr. Lincoln had experienced some 
difficulty. A strong effort was made by the friends of Mr. Seward to 
exclude Mr. Chase and some alleged early committals by friends of Mr. 
L. were said to have been made for Mr. Cameron for the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Without adverting to that contest further at ‘this 
time, it is sufficient that Mr. Chase went into the Treasury and Mr. 
Cameron into the War Department. It was intended that this arrange- ` 
ment should be considered a triumph by neither. If Mr. Chase obtained 
the Treasury Mr. Seward had a friend in whom he did not confide but 
who was a skilful party tactician associated in the council of the President 
to co-operate with and sustain him. But Mr. Cameron was himself not 
without political aspirations which in a brief period had an effect adverse 
to Mr. Seward and favorable to Mr. Chase. 

The understanding that existed between Mr. Seward and Cameron at 
the organization of the Cabinet and not a very high appreciation of the 
abilities of Mr. Cameron led Mr. Seward to believe he might make him- 
self familiar with the War Department, and assume as occasion required 
some of the duties of Secretary of War, an assumption that was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to that officer. Mr. Cameron was not destitute of 
discernment, and had friends to inform and advise him also. Neither to 
him nor them was it altogether pleasant that he should be considered as 
a mere secondary personage, or convenience to the Secretary of State, 
yet this was at the beginning the received opinion, and both Mr. Seward 
and his supporters were willing to encourage and strengthen that opinion. 
The -readiness with which the Secretary of State entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of the war power, and the manner in which it was 
done in some cases caused public discontent and brought out in strong 
relief the subordinate position of Cameron. 

Without tracing these matters in detail it may be stated that after a 
few months, the intimacy between the Secretary of the Treasury and the 

1 Mr, Welles’s last revision is used here. The changes made in this narrative 
were mainly for the sake of style and clarity. There was no radical alteration 
of meaning. 
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Secretary of War was as great certainly as between the latter and the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Seward was not the first to detect this change 
in a man whom he supposed identified with him in all matters. When 
finally and fully convinced of the growing friendship between Mr. 
‘Cameron and Mr. Chase, the grumblings against the management of the 
War Department and vicious contracts in Military affairs began to make 
an impression on the Administration. Still I had no thought that any 
thing serious or decisive in regard to Mr. Cameron would take place until 
the Friday or Saturday preceding the second of December session of 
Congress in 1861. The heads of each of the Departments had presented 
to the President an abstract of the essential parts of their respective re- 
ports and he had read to us his completed message when he asked for my 
full report, which I immediately gave him. On Saturday I learned he 
was displeased with portions of the report of the Secretary of War and 
quite as much displeased that it had been printed, and to some extent 
distributed without its being first submitted to him. He was especially 
dissatisfied with that part which assumed to state or enunciate the policy 
to be pursued by the Administration in regard to slaves. Cameron justi- 
` fied himself on the ground that there was nothing novel in his report— 
. that it was the course pursued by the Army which had been acquiesced 
in and he supposed approved by the President and Cabinet and asserted 
that the report of the Secretary of the Navy, though more brief was as 
explicit and as objectionable in that respect as his.? In the discussions 
that took place Cameron found a friend and supporter in the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but the Secretary of State attempted no excuse or 
justification—interposed no plea to mitigate the decision which was im- 
pending if not already decided. 
Mr. Chase apologised for Cameron, befriended and defended him. 
No one condemned his views though there was a general disaproval of 
his enunciation of a policy which if it were the policy of the Administra- 
` tion properly belonged to the President to communicate to Congress and 
the country. There was great sensitiveness in the public mind on the 
subject. Fremont had been disciplined in regard to it. The conclusion 
to which the government would arrive was not doubted; but that one of 
the heads of department should make it a prominent part of his report, 
and, without consulting the President to whom it was addressed and on 
whom was the responsibility of the measure and to whom it properly be- 
longed to determine the policy of the Administration and communicate it 
to Congress, was admitted to be indecorous and improper. The President 
ordered that part of the report which he deemed intrusive and objection- 
able to be expunged, and thus expurgated it was transmitted with the 
other documents that accompanied the President’s message to Congress. 
There was no alternative for Mr. Cameron but to submit, yet neither he 
nor any member of the Cabinet supposed that the difficulty was then dis- 


2 On this point in the “ Narrative of Events Commencing March 6, 1861”, 
Mr. Welles originally wrote: ‘ The pretext that Mr. Cameron was compelled to 
leave on account of some expressions in his Annual report was a feeble one and 
few were misled by it My report was, in that particular, about as exceptionable, 
and Mr, Cameron so stated when the President expressed his dissatisfaction and 
Cameron became aware he could not remain.” This passage was later stricken 
out with pencil (perhaps by Mr. Welles) and is omitted from the printed text. 
Diary, I. 58. 
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posed of. His report had gone forth to the country, but the true official 
document did not contain the exceptionable passage. There were other 
allegations against the Secretary of War by personal and party opponents, 
his surroundings were not such as to inspire confidence, but these matters 
were never brought before the cabinet in any form if they even had any 
influence on executive action. 

I had no doubt from the aspect of affairs after the first of December 
that Mr. Cameron was to leave the Cabinet, nor do I think there was any 
doubts on his part or that of most of his colleagues. The President had 
made up his mind to dispense with his services. Mr. Chase may have 
entertained a lingering hope that he would be retained, but Messrs Blair, 
Smith and Bates viewed it like myself as a question already decided, and 
our speculations were as to who would be Mr. Cameron’s successor. 

The subject, however, lingered along for several weeks without any 
anouncement of final action. I was intensely occupied with affairs then 
pressing upon me, yet not without a natural interest as to who would be 
our future associate; inquiries were interchanged as we casually met in 
Cabinet or on business. ail 

When on the of January Mr. Edwin M. Stanton was 
appointed, it was a surprise to every member of the Cabinet except Mr. 
Seward and Mr, Chase. I was first informed of it by Mr. Blair whom 
I met in the street. He had just been advised of the fact by President 
Lincoln who had sent, or was about to send the nomination of Mr. 
Stanton to the Senate? 

There has been some disputation in regard to the selection of this 


‘gentleman and how it was brought about, and also as to the reasons of 


Mr. Cameron’s retirement.‘ The latter is represented to have been volun- 
tary—that the part and duties of the War Department was not congenial 
—that he tendered his resignation and accepted the Russian Mission from 
choice. This statement is undoubtedly the most soothing and acceptable 
to Mr. Cameron, and his friends, but ‘it is not correct. The time has 
past when a true statement can affect his aspirations, and were he alone 
concerned, the mere matter of his compulsory or voluntary retirement 
from the War Department except as an historical fact might be of little 
interest. I know, and know. from his own lips, that he left the Cabinet 
with reluctance—that he regretted the nécessity which compelled him to 
relinquish the position—and that he believed if Mr. Seward had ‘been so 
disposed, he could have remained. 

Both Messrs Seward and Cameron were skilful and adroit tacticians. 
They had been to some extent rival candidates with Mr. Lincoln for the 
nomination at Chicago in 1860. Cameron’s expectations were certainly 
less sanguine than Seward’s, for he had no party strength, but knowing 
the decided opposition to Mr. Seward without concentration on any other 
he relied on the skilful management of himself and his agents with such’ 
appliances as he had practiced in Pennsylvania to succeed in the general 
scramble and uncertainty which prevailed in regard to candidates to 
secure the nomination. Mr. Seward confidently expected the nomination. 
A plurality of the convention and of the republican party anticipated his 
election and many earnestly desired it, but most of the democratic re- 


3 The nomination of Stanton was sent to the Senate on Jan. 13, 1862, and 


‘confirmed.on Jan. 15. 


4 Probably refers to the Black-Wilson controversy, Atlantic Monthly, XXV. 
234-246, XXVI. 463-475; Galaxy, IX. 817-831, XI. 257-276. 
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publicans, that is republicans of democratic antecedents and some of the 
earnest and sincere whigs were very decidedly opposed to him. No 
management or means on the part of his friends were availing. A 
swarm of old party runners and lobyists and small local partisans from 
New York, assisted by a similar class in other states, lead by Thurlow 
Weed, had gathered at Chicago in the full confidence of complete success. 
Mr. Seward not doubting his own nomination had repaired to Auburn 
from Washington to receive the Committee which was to anounce to him 
that he was the republican candidate. Great and almost overwhelming 
was the disappointment which followed the selection of Abraham Lincoln, 
and for a time some of the other candidates and their friends were cool 
and indifferent, or actually opposed to the ticket nominated at Chicago. 
Not so however was the course of Mr. Seward and his supporters. Their 
personal disappointment was greater than that of either of the rival 
candidates, but they were earnest and sagacious party men, and soon re- 
covered from the shock which had astounded them. Incipient steps were 
promptly taken to establish cordial and intimate relations with Mr. Lincoln. 
Before returning East, Mr. Thurlow Weed by, or with the advice and 
approval of Mr. Preston King, who while friendly to Mr. Seward was 
earnestly devoted to Republican views, privately sought and obtained an 
interview with Mr. Lincoln at Springfield, and succeeded in establishing 
friendly and to a certain extent confidential relations for the future, and 
virtually secured for Mr. Seward the first place in the Cabinet of 1861. 

Mr. Cameron held aloof until a later day. His object and ends were 
more personal than political. He had been associated with the democratic 
party, but his principles sat loose upon him. Little confidence was reposed 
in his party fidelity. To his personal friends he was always faithful and 
true—never abandoning them even if his party demanded the sacrifice. 
By this policy, and the free use of public and corporate patronage and 
money which he did not affect to conceal, he had built up a power in 
Pennsylvania that was formidable, and controlled in a great measure the 
party political movements of that State. In the controversies that were 
pending he had generally acted with the republicans, and was an avowed 
personal and party opponent of President Buchanan with whom he had 
a difference of ten years standing. When the Chicago nomination was 
made the question with him was, how and in what way was Cameron to 
be benefitted. Mr. Seward and his friend Weed understood him and 
after a little time it was whispered among Cameron’s Pennsylvania 
intimates that the Treasury Department which he demanded would, 
doubtless be given him, but it was no where credited. The belief that 
such an appointment would be made was harmful. No favorable response 
came from any quarter out of Pennsylvania, nor but a feeble approval 
there. Cameron was watchful and reserved until late in the summer, 
when Judge David Davis and Mr. Swet[t] met Cameron, Thurlow Weed 
and two or three others at Saratoga, and it was arranged that Pennsyl- 
vania should, in the event of Lincoln’s success, hawe the Treasury and 
that Cameron should receive the Cabinet appointment of that State. 

The committals at Saratoga became a serious embarrassment to Mr. 
Lincoln when organizing his Cabinet. He felt that he could not give 
the Treasury to Mr. Cameron-—-was satisfied that it was not in itself a 
proper appointment—and the opinions of his best and most reliable 
friends were almost unanimously against it, and almost as unanimously 
in favor of Mr. Chase. This however was extremely distasteful to Mr. 
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Seward. There was a rivalry between him and Mr. Chase for national 
favor, and there were other differences which could not be reconciled. 
In fact the friends of Mr. Seward anticipated and expected that, through 
Cameron’s influence they should conciliate and consolidate Pennsylvania 
and.New York for future party operations, not only during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Lincoln, but thereafter, while Mr. Chase, a younger 
and rising man, the favorite of Ohio and more acceptable to the Anti- 
slavery element, was an obstacle in their way. It had contributed to 
their defeat at Chicago. The zeal for Cameron was less than the op: 
position to Chase. In the few days that passed from the arrival of Mr. 
Lincoln in, Washington to his inauguration, the ardent friends of Mr. 
Seward became so interested and excited as to declare in some instances, 
that New York’s favorite son would not consent to go into the Cabinet 
if Mr. Chase was given the Treasury. These declarations—threats. they 
might be called—if they had any effect were exactly opposite to what 
was intended. Mr. Lincoln knew with what assiduity and earnestness the 
post of Secretary of State had been sought for Mr. Seward, and he was 
under no apprehension that he should have [sic] the services of that 
gentleman, and ‘as soon as he felt he could extricate his friends and 
relieve himself of the Saratoga committals he tendered the treasury to 
Mr. Chase, sought to conciliate and reconcile the Albany combination by: 
assigning Cameron to the War Department. Whatever disappointment 
was experienced on the‘one hand, or triumph on the other in this de-. 
cision, each was modified in a few weeks when the civil war gave to the 
War Department power, patronage and prominence far greater than that 
of any other Department in the government. The Secretary of the 
Treasury soon found that his principal labors were required to furnish 
means for military operations. He was literally the servant—the pecuni- 
ary pander of the Secretary of War. Mr. Seward was gratified with this 
state of things. At the commencement of the Administration he assumed, ` 
apparently, that he was—the premier—the Acting President, and that his 
colleagues in the Cabinet occupied positions subordinate to him. The 
President, never a presuming man and without much administrative ex- 
perience, deferred greatly to Mr. Seward whose characteristics were in 
‘ some respects the opposite of his. Without hesitation the Secretary of 
State was ready to direct the movements of other branches of govern- 
ment sometimes without even consulting with the heads of the Depart- 
ments interested and in this matter was, until checked involving the ad- 
ministration in confusion. The War Department he seemed to consider 
a mere appendage to that of the State, and freely- issued orders—pro- 
jected and sent out expeditions, and did some extraordinary things, 
which, if to be done at all, should have been by the Administration and 
properly belonged to the Secretary of War. This intimacy and freedom 
by which one department assumed mastery of the other was not relished 
by Mr. Cameron, who had schemes and aspirations and knew his rights _ 
and wished them to be respected by the Secretary of State as well as by 
his other associates. The assumptions of Mr. Seward led to constant and. 
increasing intimacy with the Secretary of the Treasury which had their 
natural effect and influence on the Secretary of War. The questions that 
arose,-as hostilities progressed, developed the feelings and mental work- 
ings of Cameron’s mind. He was in no sense an abolitionist, was not a 
believer in the “irrepressible conflict”, but had united with the republi- 
cans in the Kansas controversy more from opposition to Buchanan than 
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from devotion to principle. After hostilities commenced, he became 
aware, at an earlier moment than many others, that the doom of slavery 
was fixed; and his intercourse with the Secretary of the Treasury with 
the necessity of action contributed to his taking an early and decisive 
stand against the return of slaves who escaped from their owners and 
had fled within the Union lines. Neither the President nor the Secretary 
of State was disposed to take any advanced step on the slavery question 
at that early period; but the subject was pressed on both the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy who were compelled to act, and found in Mr. 
Chase a full and ready supporter of pretty extreme measures, While 
there was no apparent coldness or estrangement between Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Cameron, there was a perceptibly increasing friendship and intimacy 
between the latter and Mr. Chase which did not escape the observation 
of Mr. S. 

When exception was taken to Mr. Cameron’s report, and a portion of 
it was expurgated, no one in the Cabinet including Mr. Cameron himself 
doubted that he was to leave—no one doubted that Mr. Seward acquiesced 
in, if he did not improve the occasion to prompt the movement. But the 
change was delayed. No successor was announced, though it was under- 
stood Cameron was to leave. The subject of selecting one of his ad- 
visers, a member of his political family, was of so delicate a character— 
so personal as well as political, that I for one and so I believe with all 
the Cabinet, except Mr. Seward forbore to intrude upon the President 
any views or preferences unsolicited. I am not aware that I more than 
once had any conversation or allusion to the subject, and then it was of 
the Presidts seeking, but I then, and until the appointment was made, 
had an impression that he was favorably disposed towards Mr. Blair 
who was 4 military man, had received a military education at West 
Point, and in our Cabinet consultations had exhibited great intelligence, 
knowledge of military men, sagacity and sound judgement in his sug- 
gestions and opinions. My impressions were and still are that his own 
preferences were for Mr. Blair, but that he was influenced by others, both 
Seward and Chase to a different course. More.than six weeks passed 
away after it was understood that Cameron was to retire, before any 
change took place, but they had not been weeks of inaction. 

T have no doubts that the appointment of Edwin M. Stanton was pro- 
jected and determined upon by Mr. Seward before he concluded to give 
up Cameron. He was dissatisfied with the increasing intimacy between 
the Secretaries of War and Treasury, and when he beheld the former ~ 
embarking without reserve in the policy of the latter, on the question of 
the status of the Negro, Mr. Seward no longer desired that Cameron 
should be retained in the Cabinet, and it was not difficult for other causes 
as well as that of slavery impressed the President that it was expedient 
to relieve the Administration of Cameron. It was more difficult to in- 
duce him to receive into his Cabinet Mr. Stanton, for whom he had, to 
say the least, no special regard. Their slight previous acquaintance had 
not been such as to win the esteem or respect of Mr. Lincoln. But he 
was not the man to permit his personal likes, or dislikes to govern his 
action in cases of public necessity. He knew Mr. Stanton possessed 
ability and energy, but that he was rough and uncongenial; and he was 
not fully convinced of his sympathy and right feeling with the ad- 
ministration. He had been a member of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet and 
had left the public service with his chief, in company with Mr. Black 
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with whom he fraternized, and'in whose views on existing controverted 
questions he was supposed to concur. Although a resident of Washing- 
ton during the dark and eventful period that followed the inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln, he had kept aloof from the administration and never 
called upon the President or any member of his Cabinet, except (per- 
haps)5 Mr. Seward. In the selection of local Attorney for the District 
as early as May or June, Mr. Stanton had been a prominent candidate, 
and was urged for that place with great zeal by the Secretary of State, 
-and the President, always disposed to secure as many as possible of the 
prominent democrats as were favorably inclined to the Union cause felt 
that it might be a judicious appointment. 

The discussions which took place in the Cabinet on that occasion pre- 
cluded the selection of Mr. Stanton, and nothing subsequently occured to 
remove the objections which had been made to his receiving that local 
appointment. But Mr. Seward, when in the Senate, in the winter of 
1861, and after it was understood he was to be a member of the New 
Cabinet, had been approached by Mr. Stanton, and throughout the winter 
received from him confidential communications disclosing the acts and 
purposes of the Buchanan administration. These secret revelations—be- 
trayals of confidence—had brought the two gentlemen in close relations, 
which Mr. Seward, believing it to be personal to himself, did not forget. 
He was not aware at the time when he proposed a successor to Cameron 
that Mr. Stanton had made similar secret disclosures to prominent re- 
publican Senators, but supposed himself the only recipient of these Cabinet 
secrets. Could Mr. Stanton be brought into the Cabinet, in place of Mr: 
Cameron, the Secretary of State assumed he would have a trusty and 

` reliable friend and supporter in the War Department in place of Cameron 
who had left him for Chase. Indeed, he had assurances to that effect 
from Mr. Stanton himself, who stated to Mr. Seward as Mr. S.° himself 
informed me that he should sustain his policy, vote with him and remain 
with him in the Cabinet, and leave whenever he (Seward) left. [He 
“had given similar pledges to Mr. Black when he entered the Buchanan 
Cabinet, declared Black’s principles to be his principles, Black’s policy 
to be his policy and that he should cling to him to the end. This was un- 
“known to Mr. Seward, who did not doubt Stanton’s sincerity but be- 
lieved he was precisely the man whom he wished to have in the War 
Department, and he succeeded with some difficulty in persuading the 
President to give up objections and yield to his wishes, when he was 
made aware of what Stanton had done in the winter of 1861 to counter- 
act [and] defeat the administration of Buchanan of which he was then 
a part. But the actors, Messrs. Seward and Stanton had apprehensions 
that there: might be difficulty in consummating their scheme.]’ The 

5 This word was crossed out in revision. 

8“ Narrative of Events Commencing March 6, 1861”, indicates that Seward 
is meant. | $ ; 

7 Before revision the part in brackets read as follows: “This was precisely 
the man whom Mr. Seward wanted in the War department, and he had no great 
difficulty [sic] in persuading the President to yield to his wishes, when made 
aware of what Stanton had done in the winter of 1861 to embarras and defeat 
the administration of which he was a part. But when the President was finally 
brought into the arrangement, and as a preliminary step exception was taken to 
the annual report of Mr. Cameron, the actors, Messrs Seward and Stanton began 
to have apprehensions that there might be difficulty in consummating their 
scheme.” 
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reluctance of Cameron to leave was much greater than had been antici- 
pated, and if not conciliated he might in his rage go into opposition, and 
such was his influence and party skill and tact that he would be likely to 
array Pennsylvania against the Administration in that trying emergency. 
This would make the acquisition of. Stanton very dear to the administra- 
tion. Although claiming to come from Pennsylvania Stanton had no 
political or party strength in that state, and he felt his inability to cope 
with the man whom he was to displace. These difficulties struck him 
sooner than Mr. Seward, but their force was seen and felt by both. The 
question arose at once how to appease the doomed man and effect a 
change by peaceable arrangement. Cameron, who felt humbled and 
prostrated by the blow, which was to him wholly unexpected, was not 
unwilling to make terms when he became convinced the President was 
inflexible on the subject of a change in the War Department. The Rus- 
sian Mission was open to him, for which he had no qualification what- 
ever, and which nothing, but to escape disgrace, would induce him to 
accept. To travel a year in Europe as the representative of the govern- 
ment, and visit St. Petersburg without performing any duty would ex- 
tricate him from some political embarrassménts and from the humiliation 
of an abrupt dismissal. This also enabled him to retain his influence in 
Pennsylvania. 

Another point with Messrs Seward and Stanton, and in which the 
President concurred, was to reconcile Mr. Chase, who, no more than his 
associates knew what was being done, and was even less aware that a 
change was inevitable. .Mr. Seward after the retirement of Cameron 
and the selection of Stanton, was willing to remain incog., step aside and 
let his rival of the Treasury carry out and take.the credit and responsi- 
bility of his Seward’s plans. Cameron therefore was to consult with 
Mr. Chase, let him understand in confidence that he proposed to leave the 
Cabinet, resign the office of Secretary of War and that he should like to 
retire with grace, which might be effected, if he could only obtain the 
Russian mission, then filled by Cassius M. Clay an abolition friend of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This, already determined fact, Mr. Chase 
kindly undertook to accomplish, and, as was anticipated, at the same time 
to secure the appointment of some one on whom he could rely as 
Cameron’s successor. Again the Secretary of the Treasury was the 
victim, not to say the dupe of a prearranged scheme. He knew not and 
did not suspect that Stanton had been designated for the place. In talk- 
ing over the subject of a new Secretary with Cameron, the latter sug- 
gested that the appointment ought to, and probably would be given ta 
Pennsylvania. To this Chase assented and in consultation with Cameron, 
the latter said he knew of no man better adapted to the place than Mr. 
Stanton, whose appointment as Dist. Attorney Chase had assented to. 
This proposition readily took. Mr. Chase had an old Ohio acquaintance 
in Stanton that had-been continued, though without special intimacy until 
the formation of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. Some weeks were consumed in 
these negotiations and the preliminaries which led to them, during which 
the President kindly suspended action, withdrew his first summary letter 
to Cameron, accepted his resignation and consented: to recall Clay and 
appoint him Minister to St. Petersburg. Clay came home fired with 
patriotism to take a commission as Brig. Genl. and be snubbed by Halleck, 
who would give him no military command and denied his fitness for the 
service, 
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In this whole transaction, arranged with such apparent satisfaction, 
Mr. Seward did not appear, although it was all his own work—Mr. 
Chase who seems to have been, and undoubtedly himself believed he was 
the means of effecting these changes, and that they originated with him 
had really nothing to do with them but to act à part which was adroitly 
contrived for him to execute. 

Different versions have been published of this change in the War 
Department—some who participated -in it have made statements which 
they doubtless believed were true. I was an observer—a spectator merely 
not an actor, of these proceedings; and some things came to my knowl- 
edge incidentally and in a manner and way unknown to the actors. If 
as certain gentlemen have represented they know the fact that Mr. © 
Cameron in secrecy proposed to Mr. Stanton that he should take the 
position—that Mr. Cameron voluntarily relinquished the position—that 
Mr. Chase first designated Mr. Stanton or communicated to him his ap- 
pointment—they are measurably deceived, and not possessed of all the 
facts. Mr. Stanton, I am confident was aware that he had been selected, 
while Mr. Chase was yet ignorant of the movement, and when the latter 
called on Stanton and communicated what was intended he conveyed no 
news to that gentleman. The deception was then and for a considerable 
period well sustained. I am not sure that the Chief Justice was ever 
wholly undeceived. For a time he bore himself towards the new Secre- 
tary in a manner worthy of a patron, courted his intimacy and friendship, - 
but before he left the Treasury he must have been aware that there were 
stronger ties between the State and War departments than any which he - 
could weave. In aptness and skill Mr. Chase was never a match for 
Mr. Seward. 
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Le Culte: Etude d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses. Tome 
Premier. Le Caractère Religieux du Culte. Par Ropert WILL, 
Docteur en Théologie. [Études d'Histoire et de Philosophie Re- 
ligieuses publiées par la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg, fascicule 10.] (Strasbourg and Paris: 
Istra. 1925. Pp. xiii, 458. 60 fr.) 


THE work of Cabrol, Batiffol, and their kind has led the technical 
student and the general reader to expect from French Catholic liturgi- 
ologists discriminating and suggestive insights in the problem of worship. 
Their writing, however, has been restricted by their source-books, the 
Missal and the Breviary. Dr. Wills book now brings Protestant thought 
abreast of what has been, hitherto, the admitted Catholic leadership in 
this field, and has the added advantage of freer inquiry into the whole 
subject. The book is of first importance. 

An introductory chapter deals with three antinomies which furnish the 
premise of the problem: religious subjectivity and objectivity, the wor- 
shipper and the phenomena or apparatus of worship, the individual and the 
society. The first of these antinomies receives, as it should receive, 
constant attention throughout the succeeding pages. 

The central and major section of the volume is divided into three 
“ books ” in which the author treats, successively, Sacrifice, Mystery, and 
Prayer. The first two terms bear their familiar connotation. The last, 
Prayer, is arbitrarily used to connote a type of worship which takes as its 
premise the Protestant doctrine of the grace of God. The problem as it 
appears in magical conceptions of sacrifice is that of an unwarranted the- 
urgic confidence and intention on the part of the worshipper. That prob- 
lem is minimized in mysticism and disappears when the effort to manipu- 
late God by magic matures into filial trust in the free grace of God. 

A third book deals with the double attitude in worship, the impulse to 
adoration and the need of edification, these attitudes being described as 
our response to the first and final causes of all religious exercise. 

A conclusion opens with the candid and accurate observation, “ Thé- 
oriquement, le probléme du culte est insoluble”. The antinomies forbid 
it. But Dr. Will attempts to stabilize the situation and to draft a provi- 
sional rhythmic recognition of the situation in a tentative but none the 
less suggestive order of public worship. 

The book draws freely upon material provided by the comparative 
study of religions, and by the psychology of religion. Its premise, how- 
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ever, is a patent faith in the initial Protestant doctrine of divine grace, 
and much of its inspiration, as well as its insight, is drawn from Schleier- 
.macher’s practical theology. ! 
Without failing to make full place for the contribution which ‘the 

familiar contemporary psychological approach to the problem has rendered 
to its solution, this work is chiefly significant as heralding the necessity 
for a return on the part of Protestantism to a greater objectivity in the 
conception and conduct of worship. Humanism receives full and fair 
recognition, but in the absence of objective, divine reality, or faith in 
such a reality, worship as a formal transaction languishes and dies. For 
the Protestant, the theoretical difficulties attaching to public worship 
have their origin in the known immensities of the outer orders of time 
and space and the “passionless impersonality” of those immensities. 

Hence the contemporary retreat to the citadel of a restricted self-con- 
sciousness and to the domestic transactions of the psychology of religion. 
Dr. Will sees that this is, ultimately, the counsel of despair. As Mr. 
Havelock Ellis has recently remarked, what is necessary in life is not to 
find some one who has the answer to your problem, but some one who 
knows what the problem is. In Dr. Will we have found : a fellow-religion- 
ist who knows what our problem is. 


WILLARD L. SPERRY. 


The History and Prospects of.the Social Sciences. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Karl Worth Bigelow, Jean Brunhes, Robert Chenault 
Givler, Alexander Goldenweiser, Frank Hamilton Hankins, How- 
ard Madison Parshley, Roscoe Pound, Walter James Shepard, 
Kimball Young. Edited with an introduction by Harry ELMER 
Barnes, Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith College. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. xxi, 534. $5.00.) 


Tue boundaries of human knowledge are pushed forward by two main 
processes. One is the work of specialized investigators, who select a 
specific and narrow problem, and by careful observation, experiment, and 
reasoning exhaust all available information on that question. The other 
is the work of broadly informed generalizers, who take a bird’s-eye view ` 
of a large problem, utilize and correlate'the work of the specialists, and 
show the interrelations and meanings of their contributions. Sometimes 
one process is more necessary and more prominent; sometimes the other. 
In the complex field of the social sciences, this double method is especially 
important. In recent years, the specialized work of anthropologists, bi- 
ologists, psychologists, geographers, historians, economists, political sci- 
entists, sociologists, jurists, and philosophers has enormously widened our 
knowledge of man’s life, activities, and associations. It is now especially 
important to bring their results together, to show how their contributions 
are related, and to take stock of the progress that has been made in build- 
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ing up a scientific study of social relations. In this field, Professor 
Barnes is doing excellent work. 

The volume under review is a series of chapters, each summarizing 
the history, the contributions, and the literature of the various fields men- 
tioned above. The editor deals with history; Jean Brunhes, with human 
geography; H. M. Parshley, with biology; K. Young, with social psy- 
chology; A. Goldenweiser, with cultural anthropology; F. H. Hankins, 
with sociology; K. W. Bigelow, with economics; W. J. Shepard, with 
political science; Roscoe Pound, with jurisprudence; and R. C. Givler, 
with ethics. 

Because of this method there is a certain unevenness in treatment and 
a considerable amount of repetition. Because of the wide scope of the 
fields covered, so much condensation is necessary that in some cases the 
chapters are little more than topical outlines and bibliographical lists. 
Nevertheless, the cumulative effect of the volume is to emphasize the 
complexity of the social sciences, the main contributions of the specialized 
fields, and the large number of scholars who have contributed to their 
recent development. The interrelation of the various fields is, however, 
left mainly to the intelligence of the reader. The general attitude of the 
various authors is optimistic, holding that co-operative research and the 
application of the contributions of science and technology to human society 
can remedy many of the evils in social relationships. Especial emphasis 
is laid on the change from the local to the cosmopolitan view-point, and 
on the change from the theological and metaphysical method of approach 
to the historical, sociological, and scientific attitude of mind. 

A large part of the volume consists of a condensed presentation of 
material thoroughly familiar to all students of the social studies. The 
chapters on human geography and biology, however, present a background 
which social scientists have often neglected, and the chapter on social 
psychology is a distinct contribution. The sections dealing with the 
future prospects of the social sciences are, perhaps necessarily, brief. 
Especially suggestive are the Problems of Jurisprudence Today, and the 
Reconstruction of Ethical Theory. The attitude of some of the authors 
is by no means entirely objective. Professor Shepard’s theory of the 
state and of sovereignty is obviously influenced by the writings of Laski, 
Duguit, and Krabbe, and Professor Pound’s well-known theory of juris- 
prudence is clearly in evidence. In general, the authors represent a liberal 
rather than a conservative attitude toward present-day issues. 

The foot-notes furnish an excellent guide to recent literature in the 
various fields, and brief but well-chosen references are appended to each 
chapter. The index is limited almost entirely to a list of the names of 
authors cited. 

RAYMOND G. GETTELL. 
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The Peoples of Asia. By L. H. Duprey Buxton, M.A. F.S.A., 
Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, University of Oxford. [The 
History of Civilization, edited by C. K. Ogden, M.A.] (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. xiii, 271. $5.00.) 


As a result of a round-the-world journey, combined with his other 
studies, Dr. Buxton has given us a very readable and good book on a sub- 
ject of much importance. It is not too much to say that if we had a ` 
thorough knowledge of the racial history of Asia we should be very near 
a final understanding of the history of mankind as a whole. For the great 
central continent, intimately connected on one side with Europe and 
Africa, opens on the other side towards the rest of the world and has for 
many thousands of years, in fact during the whole postglacial time, if not 
before, been receiving human groups, augmenting and mixing them, and 
eventually sending their offshoots in all directions, Many writers would, 
without bothering about proofs, make of Asia and particularly of its 
inhospitable central parts the very cradle of man—a loose notion to 
which our author is too sensible to subscribe before conclusive evidence 
be presented. 

The volume deals with: the Races of Asia; the Origin of the Asiatic 
Races; Western Asia; India; China; the Fringing Lands of China; 
Arctic Asia; Japan; South-Eastern Asia and Indonesia; with summary, 
bibliography, index of tribal names, and general index. The ideas 
expressed are in general pleasingly sound, even if not final or wholly 
devoid of the influence of past views and tendencies. There is much that 
will be changed in future editions, if the author, as is to be hoped, will 
persist in personal field observations, and as he overcomes the incubus of 
the past. The illustrations will be replaced, the bibliography unified and’ 
amended, and as experience accumulates the reliance upon individual in- 
” dexes, symbols, or mathematical processes will probably grow less. But, 
already as it is, the volume may well be recommended to students of the 
problems with which it deals. - | 

The main conclusions.of Dr. Buxton are as follows: 


Biologically the majority of the races of Asia from the extreme west to 
the east are closely connected with those of Europe. The distinctions 
between them are probably not greater than might be said to warrant the 
term local varieties, although in some cases the differentiation seems to be 
sufficient to make the use of the word “ sub-race ” admissible. In Eastern 
Asia, however, there seems to be very widely spread a group of peoples, 
conveniently termed Yellow man, who seem to be more remotely connected 
with the races of Europe. Even here the degree of divergence is to a 
certain extent a matter of dispute. Finally, in remote parts of South- 
‘eastern Asia there are sporadic traces of an entirely different type. of 
man, who, all ethnologists are agreed, must be considered as widely dif- 
ferentiated from the other two groups. 

In numbers the Negritos are so few as to form an infinitesimal part 
of the peoples of Asia. Yellow man is very numerous, and probably the 
greater part of the population of Asia belongs to this race, but the other 
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races are very plentiful and may have slight majority. The smaller 
varieties of the great stocks are also present in large numbers, although 
they seem to be divided into certain marked categories. As far as can 
be judged with evidence that has been collected at present these varieties 
seem to be dominant in certain well-marked regions, so that in spite of 
divergencies in detail it is often possible to state in broad outline the 
physical type which inhabits a certain area. But this can hardly ever be 
done with the same accuracy as can be attained in plotting the distribution 
of a language or of a religion. It can never be done with the precise 
exactitude with which modern nations endeavour to define their political 
frontiers. 


In connection with Dr. Buxton’s theme the reader may find it of ad- 
vantage to consult the article, which evidently was not available to Dr. 
Buxton, on “ The Peopling of Asia” in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, 1921, LX., no. 4). 


The Dawn of European Civilisation. By V. Gorpon Cuire, B.Litt. 
[The History of Civilization, edited by C. K. Ogden, M.A.] 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. xvi, 328. $6.00.) 


Waite on the earliest period of the evolution of human civilization we 
have excellent general surveys—those of de Morgan, Osborn, and Ober- 
maier—while for the evolution of art in the prehistoric period we use the 
trustworthy guidance of Hoernes and of his re-editors, while finally many 
books of the same general character (especially those of Peet and Dé- 
chelette) present a fair and complete picture of the later prehistoric: pe- 
riods—the bronze and the iron ages—yet for the intermediary period, that 
of the neolithic and of the copper ages, we possess no authoritative general 
treatment by one of the leading scholars in the field of anthropology and 
prehistory. And yet for the history of human civilization this period has 
an enormous importance. It was in this period that the main foundations 
both of the Oriental and of the Western civilizations were laid. In fact 
the neolithic and the copper ages witnessed the beginnings of all the lead- 
ing civilizations of mankind: the early Central Asiatic civilization, those 
of Sumer and Babylonia, of Asia Minor, of Syria and Egypt, and finally 
those of Central, Southern, and Eastern Europe, including the early and 
late Minoan and the early and late Helladic civilizations. i 

A general characterization of these beginnings has been many times 
attempted, many scholars have given partial pictures confined to some of 
the separate areas of this civilization, but no one has endeavored to sum 
up substantially and to organize all our information on this problem and 
to present a general survey of the achievements which have been accom- 
plished by the various scholars of different nationalities. No one of the 
now living scholars was better prepared to carry out this task than Mr. V. 
Gordon Childe. Mr. Childe has travelled far and wide, he knows all the 
areas of which he is talking, he is an excellent linguist, he can read books 
and articles—as far as we can judge from the contents of his book—in 
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almost all the European languages including the Slavonic, and has acquired 
during his travels a wide personal knowledge of the leading archaeologists. 

No wonder that his book is one of the best books which have béen 
written on the difficult, and thorny questions of prehistoric archaeology, 
a book free from racial prejudices, which still influence so many of the 
leading men in this field, and from any bias, a book full of useful informa- 
tion and interesting suggestions. Under the competent guidance of Mr. 
Childe we visit the various areas of prehistoric development, meeting first 
the “ food-gatherers ” of the late palaeolithic period, crossing the Aegean 
Sea to find the earliest European and Asiatic civilizations in their earliest 
stages, shifting from the East to the West, to Sardinia, Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
visiting the steppes of South Russia, the valley of the Danube and the 

‘plains and the mountains of the Balkan Peninsula, landing in that promised 
land of prehistoric archaeology which is Scandinavia, roaming about the ' 
northern areas of the Baltic shores and of Germany, paying a short visit 
to the lake-dwellers of the Alpine region, and finally making our acquaint- 
ance with the megalithic culture of the Atlantic and with the Atlantic and 
Central European cultures in Britain. 

In every one of these areas Mr. Childe is a most eee and well- 
informed guide. He presents us with a summary of the archaeological ` 
investigation of the corresponding area, characterizes the main features 
of it and reproduces the most typical articles of this area in good though 
sketchy drawings, gives an excellent short survey of the relations of this 
aréa to its neighbors, and finally presents a general sketch of its contribu- 
tion to human civilization in general. To each chapter a short but sub- 
stantial bibliography is appended, and at the end of the volume four inter- 

- esting maps summarize his views on the general evolution of civilization 
from approximately 3000 to 1600 B. C. in historical sequence, views based 
on the distribution of the most characteristic articles of every period. 

His general conclusions cannot be repeated in this short review. They 
are not and cannot be in the present state of our knowledge definitive. I 

-must emphasize, however, that I regard his point of view as perfectly 
sound and correct. Let me quote his wise and sane remarks in the preface 
which show how difficult and how vexed his problem was. “My theme”, 
he says, “is the foundation of European civilization as a peculiar and 
individual manifestation of the human spirit. But on this topic sharply 
divided views are current. One school maintains that Western civilization 
only began in historic times after 1000 B. C. . . . On the other hand some 

_ of my colleagues would discover the origin of all the higher elements in 
human culture in Europe itself. I can subscribe to neither of these ex- 
treme views; the truth seems to me to lie between them.” The whole 
book is the best proof of this general statement. And I would advise 
everybody who has an interest in the beginnings of European civilization 
carefully to read the book and to form his own conclusion from the mate- 
tial which is presented to him in such an able form and in-such full shape. 

‘ M. Rosrovrzerr. 
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The Size of the Slave Population at Athens during the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries before Christ. By RACHEL Louis SARGENT, 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Northwestern College. [Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. XIL, no. 3.] 
(Urbana: University of Illinois. 1925. Pp. 136. $1.75.) 
THis study has two missions, one for those who keep on repeating that 

Athens had a slave population many times more numerous than its free, 

and another for those who know it had not. To the former “ the fable 

that the Greeks were a race of impractical contemplative aesthetes who 
kept a tribe of tame drudges to minister to their material needs” is an 
article of faith or a doctrinal necessity; they would not be convinced by 
the present book even if they could be got to read it. What is now 
needed by the latter is something positive, capable of being affirmed as 
probable, with which to replace their hitherto ineffective negative. We 

did not have to wait for Professor Sargent’s study to give the quietus to 

the Roman tradition on the matter of the size of the slave population in 

‘ Athens—that was done by Hume and Letronne over a century ago, or to 

demolish the great Boeckh’s unhappy attempt to revive it—that was done 

by Beloch, whose clear-headed handling of the statistics of the case has 
been strengthened by interpretations of them given notably by Meyer, 

Ciccotti, Francotte, and Zimmern. That the 400,000 Attic slaves of 

Ctesicles and the 150,000 rural slaves attributed to Athens on the basis of 

a mutilated Hypereides fragment are impossible, is accordingly proved su 

Evidens by the very useful history of the problem with which Professor 

Sargent opens her investigation. 

The method devised by our authoress for supplanting the varying esti- 
mates of these scholars with less impressionistic figures is to collect and 
analyze all the data contained in the contemporary literature so as to strike 
averages for the numbers of slaves used at different epochs in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B. C. by different classes of citizens and metics, in 
domestic service, agriculture, and industry separately. It thus appears 
that we are warranted in assuming in the case of the very wealthiest 
manufacturers an average of fifty-eight industrial slaves and eight or 
nine domestic slaves, and for the group that comes next in point of 
wealth one of twenty-two industrial and from two to five domestic slaves: 
whereas an average of one per family, one per citizen, and one per farm 
(of, on the average, ca. fifteen acres) is all that is permissible in the case 
of the middle classes in domestic service, trade and industry, and agricul- 
ture, respectively. The lower classes are to be thought of as having no 
slaves at all. These averages, when multiplied by the numbers of citizens 
and metics estimated (by Meyer and Beloch) to belong to each class, will 
give tolerably definite totals, allowances being made for overlapping, for 
children, and for state employees of servile status. There is no use 
imagining that we attain anything like the precision and certainty of 
modern statistics. In no case is the average reached strictly arithmetical 
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or the size.of the class fixed exactly; but when applied circumspectly and 
candidly, as in this case, the method, ‘besides yielding us the available 
materials assorted with a definite purpose, does permit of conclusions, 
concordant in the main with those of Beloch, that the slave population of — 
Attica numbered approximately half the free—g7,000 to 73,000 in the time 
of Pericles and 60,000 to 70,000 a century later. f 

The workmanship is not flawless. I have noted Erectheum (more. . 
than once); Cholleidia (twice); I. G. IV 2, instead of C. I. 4. IV 2 or 
I. G. II 5 (repeatedly); Collytus, instead’ of Demeas of Collytus, and 
Polystraius, instead of Phrynichus (indicative of hasty reading of Lys- 
ias); some defective arithmetic on p. 47. But the argument is well 
developed and the case well presented. 

W. S. Ferauson. 
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A History of England. By Hivarre BeLLOC. Volume I. (Lon- 
don: Methuen; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. Pp. 
xiii, 421. 158.) ; 

In spite of a very vigorous style, a real feeling for topography and- 
places, and some very spirited narrative sections, like those dealing with 
Caesar’s invasion of Britain, Britain as a Roman province, and England 
under the house of Alfred, this volume, the first of four, is not worth seri-. 
ous consideration as history. Its author’s very approach is unhistorical. 
History, in Mr. Belloc’s mind, is apparently a medium for exposition of 
his well-known ideas about the excellences of Roman Catholic civiliza- 
‘tion, the superiority of Latin culture to German culture, and incidentally, 
the disintegrating effects of wealth upon morale. While all these opin- 
ions may or may not be true, and while history developed as an induc- 
tive science may illustrate their truth, any conscious attempt to make his- 
tory prove them is bound to result in a perversion of history into propa- 
ganda. Mr. Belloc’s frankness in stating that he begins with a set of 
theses which he intends to emphasize disarms criticism somewhat, but it 
does not make his effort any more valuable. He holds that. “religion is 
the determining force of society ”, “ that the inhabitants of Great Britain 
were never greatly changed in stock by any invasion”, and that their 
institutions “derive not from imaginary barbarian ancestry, but from 
known and recorded Roman civilization”. His methods of applying these 
primary assumptions vitiate his book even in detail. 

In order, for example, to hold to the Roman character of civilization 
in England, it is requisite to reduce all Anglo-Saxon elements in English _ 
institutions, in English speech, and in English blood to the smallest limits. 
This Mr. Belloc does with a thoroughness that would leave earlier Ro- 
manists envious. In the first place, the Germans had no institutions. 
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Their parts of Europe were wholly barbaric and obscure, and they a 
mass of savages without organized religion or culture of any recogniz- 
able kind. Everything among them, tradition in word and thing, was 
Roman. Likewise, they’had no speech of their own, beyond a very 
limited vocabulary. Accepting as completely proved the theses of Pro- 
fessor Wiener which most philologists reject, Mr. Belloc grants the Ger- 
mans a few words of their own, but insists that most so-called German 
words were really badly understood Latin or Greek words. Accordingly, 
when the Germans came to England, they brought mostly degraded Ro- 
man speech, and what they added to existing English speech was largely 
. Roman. Furthermore, as will be explained in volume II., even this mix- 
ture was further diluted with Norman-French in the time of the Black 
Death, before it became English. Finally the Germans made practically 
no additions to the blood of the English race. The Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasions? There weren’t any, beyond those of a few bands of pirates. 
This is really a hard saying, because, after all, there is a tradition about 
Anglo-Saxon invasions, and Mr. Belloc is fond of tradition even to the 
extent of introducing into his book Constantine’s vision of the Labarum, 
St. Helena’s Invention of the True Cross, and even the beginnings of 
Catholicism in England, in the apostolic age, at Glastonbury. The tradi- 
tion of invasions must therefore be examined. By rejecting all but con- 
temporary accounts, even though in another connection Bede seems to be 
used as an authority for the much earlier matter of the letter of Lucius 
to Eleutherius, bishop of Rome in the second century, by neglecting the 
few Continental references in Prosper and the geographer of Ravenna,- 
by overlooking the archaeology of the destroyed Roman towns, since 
archaeology leads only to guesswork, and by relying upon the analogy of 
the later Danish invasions, Mr. Belloc as much understates the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions as Germanists have overstressed them. To make the 
few surviving bands even more insignificant, they are landed in a country 
inhabited by millions. For since agriculture did not change until the 
seventeenth century, England probably supported as many people in this 
period as in the seventeenth century. 

Since it is necessary to account for the stubborn fact of English speech, 
which after all has a few German words in it, Mr. Belloc concedes more 
Germans than came in the invasions—thoroughly Romanized soldiers and 
pirates colonized on the Saxon shore between 250 and 400 A.D. With 
this German element already present, in the degraded state of Roman 
- society in Britain, where a few rich men controlled all the rest of the 
_ population, the slaughter of the rich made it possible for a handful of 
men not only to seize political power, but also to change the speech of 
great masses. Little German courts were established to which the Chris- 
tian missionaries came, bringing the doctrine of transubstantiation handed 
down from the apostles. As Christianity spread through the medium of 
the Teutonic courts, their dialects spread into the rest of the island. 

It is only fair to state that the bed of Procrustes is less used in some 
other parts of the volume. F. C. Drerz. 
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Joan of Arc, Maid of France. By ALBErr BicELow Paine. Two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. xiv, 
367; x, 379. $10.00.) 

THE appearance of a new and voluminous study of one of the most 
fascinating yet baffling persons in medieval history at once arouses hope 
that some better understanding of an extraordinary phase of the Hundred 
Years’ War is at hand. Anyone approaching the present work with such 
expectations, however, will be profoundly. disappointed. Nothing of the 
kind is even attempted. Mr. Paine has contributed rather to the cult of 
St. Joan of Arc than to history. The initial impulse to write, he states, 
came from reading and re-reading Mark Twain. This was followed by 
repeated pilgrimage to the scenes of Joan’s career. This, in turn, has 
been supplemented by “something more than four years” of historical 
study “of official documents, letters, and contemporary chronicles, many 
of them to be had only in the French of the early fifteenth century, with 
cryptic variants none too readily acquired”. For the most part this study 
seems to have been confined to Quicherat’s collection, somewhat supple- 
mented from editions or translations of Joan’s two trials by Vallet de 
Viriville, Fabre, and Champion. This would, of course, be the basis in 
large measure for any study of the period. But grave doubts of the 
author’s scholarly competence are excited by his naive statement that the 
chronicles which he has used are to be “ found in volume IV. of M. 
Quicherat’s great collection. With one exception, they are in early 
French and so far as the writer knows have never been printed else- 
where” (reviewer’s italics). He-then mentions, among others, Chastel- 
lain, Monstrelet, Lefévre de Saint-Remi, Waurin, Perceval de Cagny, 
Clément de Fauquembergue, and the Jownal d'un Bourgeois de Paris. 
Ignorance of the editorial work of Tuetey, Douét d’Arcq, and Kervyn de 
Lettenhove .(not to mention others), and of the publications of the Société 
de Histoire de France and the Société de l'Histoire de Paris, and of the 
Rolls Series, will hardly commend the author to scholars. 

Mr. Paine asserts that he has co-ordinated the testimony “ without 
slighting or garbling it in the interest of any preconceived notions of 
[his] own”. In so far as much of the book consists of translated quota- 
tions this is true, but if anyone supposes that the treatment is objective 
and without bias he is mistaken. Throughout, the author is an ardent 
and chivalrous champion of his heroine. He shows annoyance that some- 
one has surmised that Joan was plain. The insulting letters of Bedford 
and the taunts of the English captains anger him. He shows peevishness 
towards Joan’s modern critics, classifies them with ‘her contemporary 
enemies, and sneers at historians for being critical after the event! Those 
who question Joan’s military skill are particularly out of favor. “ That 
she had no regular commission, that Alençon, then or later, held the 
official command, signifies nothing. Alençon and Joan were as one in 
military matters, that one being Joan.” Apparently it is assumed that 
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the following narrative bears out this dictum, but such is not the case. 
The story as told leaves all the original doubts just where they were 
before. The critics who question Joan’s military skill “rarely, if ever, 
[take] her native common-sense, and still more rarely her Voices, into 
account.” And what were Joan’s Voices? It would seem that for the 
author they were veritably saints from Heaven. Yet even he admits that 
they had limitations. They could not reckon on treachery, although it is 
assumed that they could inform Joan of conditions among the English. 
When he writes “that this ass of a King was the beneficiary of Joan of 
Arc is the anomaly of the ages”, he admits, at least by implication, the 
fundamental problem of the Voices, but he seems to prefer an anomaly 
to any attempt at rational explanation. Those who study the whole 
period will be inclined to doubt that Joan united the French captains “as 
nothing else had ever done”. It is similarly very questionable that 
“whatever the French mean today by ‘ Patrie”, and it means more than 
is conveyed by any similar word of any other nation, was first realized 
for them in Joan of Arc”. And to summarize in four pages the last 
twenty-three years of the Hundred Years’ War, and to conclude the sum- 
mary with the sentence “ Joan had marched, and France was free”, cer- 
tainly gives a highly distorted impression. 

Any real.student of the fifteenth century will continue to prefer, for 
his English life of Joan, the more sober and balanced work of Francis 
Lowell. Sentimental tourists, however, will find this book much to their 
taste. It is written in a lively style. Extensive quotation gives it a 
picturesque, antiquarian flavor. The occasional descriptive chapters will 
provide a pleasant guide-book directing the traveller to the old buildings 
which may have looked down on Joan in the flesh, and the places which 
her presence hallowed, even though “the spot of her capture is a good 
ten feet below the surface” of the ground. i | 

i RICHARD À. NEWHALL. 


Edward IV.’s French Expedition of 1475, being MS. 2 M. 16 College 
of Arms. By Francis Pierrepont BARNARD, M.A., D.Litt., 
F.S.A., Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. 
Pp. xv, 162. 215.) 


THIs is a handsome volume containing a facsimile of a manuscript 
roll in the College of Arms and extensive notes by a scholar already well 
known as the editor of the useful Companion to English History (Middle 
Ages) recently reprinted in an enlarged form. On the roll is recorded a 
“ declaration ” of the second quarter’s wages, paid at Canterbury in-June, 
1475, by John Sorell and John Fitzherbert, tellers of the Exchequer of 
Receipt, to the troops about to accompany Edward IV. to France, and to 
the two thousand archers being sent at the same time to the support of 
Francis II., duke of Brittany. The record is of considerable value be- 
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cause it supplies additional evidence regarding the size and cost of an 
army which Philip de Commynes asserts was the largest and best-armed 
force ever taken to France by an English king. Five dukes, Clarence, 
Gloucester, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Buckingham, presented themselves at 
Canterbury, but Buckingham, for some reason, “ returned home ”—a fact 
which doubtless explains why on Tellers’ Roll, no. 51A, where there are 
entries of payments to the army going to France, a blank space is left 
after the duke’s name. Only four _dukes, therefore, appear to have 
crossed to France. In addition, Edward had with him six earls (with 
the newly created Marquis of Dorset, the queen’s son, reckoned in the 
number), thirteen barons, twelve bannerets, eighteen knights, and one 
hundred and seventy-three squires and gentlemen. Each of these “ cap- 
tains” brought with him a retinue of “spears” and archers. The spears 
amounted all told, according to the summary at the head of the roll, to 
1198, but there is an unfortunate disagreement in the figures when it comes 
to the archers, their total number being given in one place as 8666, in 
another as 9695. Either figure is below Commynes’s estimate, or guess, 
of fifteen thousand. Whether the College of Arms roll can be accepted 
as definitive testimony on this point is, however, doubtful, as the entries 
„on the Tellers’ Rolls do not seem to agree with it altogether. It is 
notorious that accounts were none too well kept in those days. 

The whole amount paid to the king’s army for this second quarter’s 
wages seems to have been £32,015 13s. 10d., and to this must be added 
£4550 handed over to Audley and Duras for their men. This was an 
enormous sum of money for that period, and it is little wonder that Ed- 
ward was so troubled by “lack of gold” that he had to turn to the 
Medicis and the Portinaris for loans and to the citizens of London for a 
benevolence. i 

But the size and cost of the king’s army werẹ of less interest to the 
compiler of the College of Arms manuscript than the badges of its noble 
leaders, and his drawings of these badges remind one, in their expressive- 
` ness and naive charm, of a child’s early efforts with the pencil. The 
“blake bulle” of the Duke of Clarence’s badge might be taken for a 
pensive stag, but Gloucester’s “whitt bore” has life-like tusks and a 
generally fierce expression. The “ whytt greyhonde” of Sir John Maule- 
verer resembles a dachshund except as to its ears, and the “maydyn 
hed” of Sir William Parre has a coy simper and bobbed hair. 

The notes provided by the editor are biographical and heraldic. They 
are minute and painstaking, but practically no use has been made of un- 
published records. There are admirable indexes of persons and places, 
and a bibliography rather unnecessarily long. 

| Cora L. SCOFIELD. 
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Luther and the Reformation. By James Macxinnon, Ph.D., D.D, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, University of Edin- 
burgh. Volume I. Early Life and Religious Development to 
1517. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1925. Pp. xix, 317. 16s.) . 

THERE is wide room for a new biography of Luther in English; the 
quadricentennial has brought the German literature to flood-tide, while 
newer depths as well as fullness of knowledge are now attainable since 
such sources of first-rate importance as Luther’s marginal notes to Au- 
gustine, Lombard, Anselm, Tauler (1509-1511), the course on the Psalms 
(1513-1515), and the lectures on the Epistle to the Romans (1515-1516) 
have become available. These latter, indeed, are of special importance to 
Professor Mackinnon, for he is emphatic in stating that the Reformation 
was essentially a religious movement of which Luther was the centre and 
to which he contributed the impulsion, that Luther’s impelling force was 
his new conception of the relation of the individual soul to God, and that 
the problem of cardinal importance is how he attained to this new religious 
conception, a problem to be solved (since the “illumination” was the 
fruit of Luther’s early religious experience as a monk) only through 
study of his development to 1517. 

Such a study concerns itself with theology, and though with courage 
and severe persistence the author treads a path through the subtle sands 
of scholastic philosophy he has not made the going much easier for his 
hopeful followers. Along an arduous route he has planned his stages 
well, indeed; but the very core of his contribution, a long discussion of 
the New Theology and its Development, scholarly, sensible, and abun- 
dantly rich in matter, is the book’s least effective chapter. Nor is this 
wholly the result of century-long remoteness, nor the fault of Luther 
groping in labyrinthine ways for light. The paraphrasing and presenta- 
tion are pedestrian. Well does he perceive and emphasize the parallelism 
of Luther’s and Paul’s experience; with an even superfluous fullness he 
analyzes “ justification ” and “ faith”; he grasps the fundamental antith- 
esis of Aristotelian philosophy, which termed that man righteous who 
did righteous acts, and the Pauline view that no one can do righteous 
work unless he first become righteous. But he is a guide who plods with 
gaze to the ground, reluctant even to invoke the freshening word of 
Luther. Yet what-relief when he does permit that word! For the Re- 
former’s words on “theology” are true of Luther’s own voice: it 
“searches out the kernel of the nut and the marrow of the wheat and the 
bones ”. 

In the many controversial questions the sources have been pondered 
and the secondary literature generally examined. The judgment of Scheel 
wins frequent approval. Thus, Luther’s resolution to enter the monastery 
was “unpremeditated and involuntary ”, and Luther’s “ Great Ilumina- 
tion ”, when the cardinal passage in Romans i. 17 was definitely conceived 
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in the Pauline sense, “ must have taken place in the interval between the 
autumn of 1512 and the summer of 1513”; though Seeberg and Ritschi 
date the new insight in 1508-1509, Holl in 1511-1513, Müller in 1514, 
Grisar in 1519. Care is taken to correct the unfounded Protestant tradi- 
tion of Luther’s mistreatment at the hands of fellow Augustinians, as 
well as the Catholic tradition of the insubordination of the novice and 
monk. Ofthe Catholic historians, Denifle is severely flayed for attempt- 
ing to discredit Luther’s account of his discovery of the true meaning of 
Romans i. 17, and for seeing in Luther’s doctrine of justification “ nothing 
but the moral bankruptcy of its author and the moral atrophy of human 
nature”; while Grisar fails to see how seriously Luther’s early teaching 
diverged from the faith of the Church, and betrays an exterior and me- 
chanical knowledge of what Luther actually taught on justification as 
moral regeneration. 

His preference for theology over humanism has kept the author too 
much from Allen’s Epistolae Erasmi, and he has ill-advisedly followed 
Murray on the relation of Erasmus and Luther rather than the competent 
lead of Preserved Smith. The last chapter, on indulgences and theses, 
is the brightest of the book, and we may pleasurably anticipate as vigor- 

ous a discussion of the years which followed 1517 in a succeeding volume. 


Ernest W. NeLson. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. 
By Rocer Bicztow MERRIMAN,. Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. Volume III. The Emperor. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 695. - $5.50.) 

To the history of no European country have Americans made a more 
distinguished contribution than to that of Spain. Speaking of the work 
of Prescott, Ticknor, Lea, and Motley, Fueter attributes this interest in 
Spain to three causes: to the large part played by that nation in explor- 
ing and colonizing the New World; to the love of the American public 
for the sensational; and to the apparent fact that Spain furnished the 
most piquant and flattering contrast to American freedom and toleration, 
being herself regarded as a horrible example of the evils of the union of 
church and state in persecution. While there is much truth in Fueter’s 
judgment of the older generation, there has now arisen a school of 
younger men who are influenced not at all by the second and third of the 
above-mentioned motives, but are moved solely by a desire to throw light 
on an imperfectly illuminated page of man’s story. At the head of this 
younger school stands Professor Merriman, whose work on the, Spanish 
Empire rivals the achievements of the great predecessors so generously 
and so justly praised by him. 

The rise of the most powerful and extensive empire seen in Europe 
since the fall of Rome culminated in the reign of Charles V. The uni- 
versal monarchy disclaimed by him was almost thrust upon him, and 
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continually shimmered before the eyes of his counsellors (see the letter 
of Gattinara to Erasmus published in the Bulletin Hispanique, Bordeaux, 
1924, XXVI. 27 ff.). Indeed it was openly advocated, as a policy, by 
Georg Sauermann as early as 1520, was unfavorably discussed by Eras- 
mus, whose dialogue Charon was perhaps suggested by Sauermann, and 
was again defended in a reply to Erasmus by Juan de Valdés. 

In several respects Professor Merriman shows that current judgments 
of Charles’s success have been warped by retroactive knowledge of his 
son Philip’s failure. Between Spain and the Netherlands there was, for 
example, not the later hostility but, throughout Charles’s reign, there 
were good relations based on common loyalty and on mutually profitable 
commerce. By far the greater part of the foreign commerce of the 
Netherlands, indeed, remained in the hands of the merchants of the 
Iberian peninsula down to the very end of the reign (see L. Van der 
Essen in Bulletin de l'Académie Royale d'Archéologie de Belgique, 1920). 
But the policies of Charles laid the foundation for the subsequent col- 
lapse. By his insistence on docility and abject submission on the part of 
his officers, the Emperor weeded out initiative and energy, and thus 
crippled Spain in competition with freer rivals (Merriman, p. 147). 
Moreover his ambition set for his subjects a harder task than they could 
perform, and drained both their wealth and their manhood to supply fuel 
for his wars (p. 189). In fact, the author sees Pavia as the climax of 
the Emperor’s success; thereafter set in the slow processes of decay. 

The most interesting and valuable chapter, and also the one based 
most largely on unpublished sources, is the twenty-third, on internal de- 
velopment. The author, having perused the minutes of the Council and 
the journals of the Cortes of .Castile, has drawn from them a body of 
valuable information brilliantly illuminating the constitution and social 
development of sixteenth-century Spain. The composition and duties of 
the various governing bodies, the administration of justice, the national 
finances, the economic condition of the people, the army, navy, education, 
culture, literature, and art are all treated with a wealth of knowledge and 
of insight. It is tempting, but impossible in a short notice, to give 
examples. 

The story of the Hispanic conquest of the New World loses little of 
romance and gains much in accuracy in the hands of Professor Merri- 
man. He thinks the principal key-notes of the Emperor’s policy were the 
Christianization of the natives and the acquisition of revenue (p. 652). 
He suggests that the tales of wealth seized by the conquistadores, and 
also the accounts of their cruelty to the Indians, have been exaggerated. 

It is the embarrassment of the reviewer, and the just grievance of 
the reviewed, that books must usually be criticized by those who know 
far less about their subject-matter than does the author. In the small 
field in which I have been able to test Professor Merriman’s work I have 
found it sound and true; but I may in concluding raise a few points in 
which a slight revision may be desirable. When he quotes Pace as call- 
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ing Charles “but an idiot” (p. 11), he should not have interpreted the 
word as “imbecile.”, but should have noted that “idiot” then had a 
meaning nearer the original Greek—“ layman” or “private man not a 
specialist”. He himself gives an example of this use on page 176, and I 
- could furnish others. To the accounts of the first treasure sent from 
Mexico (p. 45) might be added that of Albert Dürer, who saw it at 
Brussels. The notice of Sauermann (p. 58) errs in the year that he was 
rector at Bologna (not 1517 but 1513-1514) and in remarking that it 
was an unusual honor for one so young. At Bologna the rectors were 
elected not by the masters (as north of the Alps) but by the students 
from their own number, and Sauermann was actually rector for the term 
before he took in course his degree of LL.D. The date of Charles’s 
declaration against Luther was not April 17, but April 19 (see document 
in my Luthers Correspondence, I. 530). Further light on Lutheranism 
in Spain in 1521 might be found in Gachard, Correspondance de Charles- 
“Quint et d'Adrien VI. (1859), p. 244; in Pasolini, Adriano VI. p. 25; 
and in Kalkoff, Anfänge der Gegenreformation in den Niederlanden, I. 


“ 43. The impression given by Professor Merriman (p. 245) that Frunds- 


berg marched to Rome is incorrect. Just before the sack he had a stroke 
of apoplexy and returned to Germany to die. Another original source for 
the sack of Rome (p. 246) is the Warhafftige und kurise Bericht de- 
scribed in the Bibliotheca Belgica. As Benalcazar is several times men- 
tioned, it is interesting to note that a patent granting him mining rights, 
` signed by Charles at Worms, March 6, 1521, is now in the Wellesley 
College library. 
PRESERVED SMITH. 


Das Schweizerische Téufermennonitentum: ein Sostologischer Be- 
richt. Von Dr. oec. publ. Ernst H. CorreLL. (Tübingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1925. Pp. x, 145, 4 plates. Un- 
bound 6 M.; bound 8 M.) 


“THANKS to the thorough work of Cornelius, Loserth, Bossert, Egli, 
Burrage, Newman, and others, it is now known that there were two to- 
tally distinct types of “ Anabaptists ”, of independent origin and quite 
unlike in character, the peaceful Swiss type who came first, and the 
radical, revolutionary type, such as those of Münster. The-story that Dr. 
` Correll tells is the story: of the peaceful Swiss Brethren, those thorough- 
going reformers who left the immediate Zwinglian circle in Zurich to 
establish a “ pure Church of believers only, according to the teaching and 
example of Christ and the apostles”. He traces their history. from the ` 
beginning in 1523-1525, through a century of bitter and annihilating 
persecution to ultimate wholesale emigration (really deportation) from: 
their native valleys in Bern down the Rhine to Alsace, the Palatinate, and i 
Baden, and finally to Pennsylvania, a movement which extended over the 
entire century following the Thirty Years’ War. In addition to telling 
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this little-known portion of-history in a thorough and objective manner, 
Dr. Correll describes in detail the essential character of the group, enter- 
ing into a thorough discussion of their religious beliefs, their ethical and 
social ideals, their attitudes toward the “world”, the state, marriage, 
property, “ business ”, in fact their whole religio-socio-ethical orientation. 

Purely as a survey of the early and later history of the Swiss Brethren 
(later called Mennonites after their Dutch and North German co-reli- 
gionists who followed Menno Simons) the book is highly valuable, in- 
deed indispensable to the student in the field. As Professor Koehler of 
Zurich says, it is the latest authoritative work in its field, bringing the 
discussion up to date. The abundant foot-notes, often as extensive as the 
text, with frequent citations from original sources, bear adequate testimony 
to the thorough character of the work and reveal the hand of a scholar 
who has mastered his material. Many sources were used which have 
hitherto been unused, indeed unknown to most students in the field. 

But the book is more than a historical survey of an interesting Refor- 
mation sect. It is also a fruitful study in the sociology of religion by a 
pupil of Max Weber and Troeltsch, done quite in the spirit of that 
school. The sociological problem arises from the fact that the Swiss 
Brethren, who were exclusively farmers, speedily became leaders in agri- 
cultural progress wherever they went, and the author set himself to 
answer the question whether the unique economic achievements of the 
group were due to its religious and ethical system, the thesis which Max 
Weber developed in his analysis of the relation of Calvinism to the de- 
velopment of modern capitalism. l 

This discussion, which occupies the second half of the book, portrays 
the Alsatian and Palatine Mennonite “model farmer ”, sought by princes 
and rulers “to improve the state of agriculture”, whose epoch-making 
contributions are in no small measure responsible for the high state of 
modern German agriculture. Pennsylvanians are aware of similar valu- 
able contributions of these same Swiss Mennonite immigrants to Penn- 
sylvania from 1700 on. It is not without reason that Lancaster County, 
the centre of a Mennonite and Amish community of over 20,000, is one 
of the garden spots of the land. 

It might be added that those interested in the strictly religious consci- 
entious objectors of the last war, who were chiefly these Swiss Mennonites 
of Pennsylvania and their descendants, will here find much light on the 
origin and nature of the thorough-going Biblical pacifism of the group, 
which has characterized it for four centuries, and which finally led the 
Swiss authorities to drive them from their homes on the long journey 
which ultimately brought them across the seas to America. 

Complete bibliographies and critical apparatus enhance the value of 
this compact little volume. 

Harotp S. BENDER. 
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Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France des Origines à la Sup- 
pression, 1528-1762. Par le P. Henri Fougurray, S.J. Tomes. 
-IV. and V. Sous le Ministère de Richelieu. (Paris: Bureau 

` des Études. 1924. Pp. xiii, 442; 478. 50 fr.) | 


. Wira the fifth volume, taking the history of the Jesuits in France to 
1645, the task assigned to Father Fouqueray has been completed; another 
scholar is already preparing a continuation of the story until 1762. 
Though the two volumes here under review accumulate, like their prede- 
cessors, à vast number of facts, they are tinctured with superstition, 
saturated with prejudice, and diluted with a quantity of trivial detail. 

What can one say of a work written in the twentieth century that ac- 
cepts as facts miracles, special providences, and demonic possession?. In 
describing the. missions of the Jesuits among the Huguenots the author 
tells us that “their zeal was more than once seconded by striking prodi- 
gies” (IV. 260). The epidemic of religious mania that broke out among 
the nuns at Loudon in 1632 was then naturally attributed to black magic 
and possession by devils, and this view of the matter is accepted by the: 
modern historian who tells.us (V. 269) that “the facts of supernatural — 
diabolism . recounted in the Gospels oblige us to admit the possibility of 
possession in general ”, and who then naively relates as actual history the 
pranks of the devils Leviathan and Balam on being exorcized by the 
Jesuits! Among the other benefits which the author attributes to the 
work of his society is the very doubtful one of the birth of Louis XIV. 
He leaves it ambiguous, however, whether this was due to the prayers of 
the order at the.tomb of St. Ignatius or to the skillful measures taken by 
Father Caussin and his tool Mile. de La Fayette to revive in the heart of 
Louis XIII. a love for his long neglected wife (V. 190). According to 
the secular historian, Mariéjol, the begetting of the Grand Monarch was 
in fact due to a storm that drove his father to take refuge in the apart- , 
ments of the queen. 

But Father Fouqueray has not only made the sacrifice of his intellect, 
` demanded by Loyola, but that of his candor as well. His work is an 
apology, not an impartial history. He writes in the spirit, though not in 
the rococo style, of the Imago Primi Saeculs, in praise of which he quotes 
the opinion of the general of the order that it was a perfect work and 
worthy of posterity (V. 197), while he excuses its exaggerations by 
attributing them to the taste of the age. But it was a contemporary, 
Antoine Arnauld, who blamed the Imago for representing the Jesuits as 
“born with their cassocks on, perfect, pure, and good as angels”. >. 

The quarrel of the Jesuits and the Jansenists has been so consistently 
presented from the Jansenist side ever since the incomparable Provinciales, 
that there is ample room for a history of the affair from another point of 
view. But the extreme and palpable bias of Father Fouqueray will only 
confirm the reader in the impression that the Jesuit cause must have been 
a-totally bad one. Not only does he omit all references to the moral 
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theology of the casuists, but he attributes every ugly motive, and no 
others, to their opponents. For him Saint-Cyran is “a monster of bad 
` faith” (IV. 93) who demoralized the nuns of Port-Royal by insinuating 
heresy and self-opinion into their innocent breasts. Jansen himself is 
said to have been actuated only by spite against the order to which he had 
once applied for admission and by which he had been rejected. His book 
is called “a virulent satire on the Jesuits ”—which' it certainly is not. 
In truth the Jansenists, except Pascal and Racine, were narrow-minded, 
puritanical fanatics, with much sincerity and with much courage in at- 
tacking the depraved but popular theology of Jesuitry. The Grand 
Siécle was prepared, not as Fouqueray says (V. 463) by the Jesuits, nor 
as Sainte-Beuve intimates by the Jansenists, but by the mutually de- 
structive warfare of the two, after which those honest men, the Libertines, 
came to their own. i 

Father Fouqueray naturally praises the schools of his order, and 
justifiably dwells upon the large numbers of their pupils and upon the roll 
of famous names among them. But he is constitutionally unable to 
allow any motives to their critics except spite and jealousy. The constant 
and bitter opposition of the universities, especially of Paris, was founded, 
he says, on no cause whatever except envy and the spirit of monopoly. 

But though superstition may be discounted and bias allowed for, it is 
difficult to find anything of value in Fouqueray, apart from a few minute 
details, because of a third fault, the inability to see the forest for the trees. 
Small beer (if one may change the metaphor thus abruptly) has often 
been the refreshment offered by Clio to her guests, but seldom have such 
hogsheads of it been drawn as by Father Fouqueray. A meticulous atten- 
tion to unimportant men, to trivial quarrels, to tempests in long forgotten 
teacups, completely excludes any large or philosophic view of what the 
Jesuit order stood for in the history of either France or the Church. The 
brief treatment of the Society by Harnack or by Bohmer has more of 
real value than have the heavy tomes of Fouqueray. The final impression 
one gets from his account is that the Jesuits had no character except that 
of an insipid saintliness and no policy but that of constant defense against 
perpetual, but unaccountable, persecution and hatred. The title of one 
chapter, Une Suite d'Affaires Désagréables, might well be the title of the 
whole work. It is enough to make one lose all interest in history. 


PRESERVED SMITH. 


The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of George Fox. Edited by 
Norman Penney, LL.D., F.S.A. Published for Friends’ His- 
torical Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (Cambridge, 
England: University Press; Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store. 
1925. Pp. xxxv, 403. 155.) 

Tuts well-edited and handsome -volume contains three important and 
hitherto unprinted source-documents for the history of George Fox and 
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early Quakerism. They are: first, the Short Journal composed by 
Fox while he lay in Lancaster jail and covering the period from 1648 to 
1663/1664; second, the Îtinerary Journal running from 1681 (omitting 
1682) to the death of Fox in 1690; third, the Haistwell Diary, kept by 
Edward Haistwell, a travelling companion of Fox in 1677-1678 while 
the latter was visiting Holland, and comprising a few pages kept by Fox . 
himself while Haistwell lay ill in Embden. In addition, there are 107 
pages of closely printed notes giving a vast amount of information con- 
cerning persons and places prominent in the early days of Quakerism, and 
a copious index. l 

‘It cannot be said that the book adds much to our knowledge of the 
personality of George Fox—here as in the Journal he is always “stiff as 
a tree, and pure as a bell ”—but it makes large contributions to our in- 
formation concerning his diversified activities. Especially in the Itinerary 
Journal, the scene of which is'laid mainly in and about London, we have 
record not only of “ meetings” but also of innumerable conferences with 
various persons upon all sorts of subjects. It stirs our pity that an old 
man, battered by mobs and imprisonments, should have been so intermi- 
nably harassed about trifles. We trace also the gradual failing of his 
strength in the frequent references to his growing habit of lying down to 
rest after a meeting as also of entering one after it had begun and leav- 
ing before it was finished. At the same time, we have abundant indica- 
tions of the reverence in which he was held by devoted friends and follow- 
ers, whose hospitable doors were always open for his welcome coming. 
Although his wife could be with him only on few and brief visits, he was 
not lonely, for troops of friends surrounded him, and after the storm and 
stress of his early years, it is pleasant to see that at eventide the light 
shone sweet and bright around him even as it had shone within him during 
days of hardship and peril. 

These sources were plainly used in the preparation of the Journal, 
edited by Ellwood and censored by a committee of Friends. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for one whose interest is in George Fox, that Journal 
was bowdlerized in the interest of edification. Not until the Cambridge 
edition of 1911 was the manuscript printed without omissions and altera- 
tions. It now appears that the manuscript itself also had been affected by 
the same tendency. The outstanding problem is how Fox developed from 
the maudlin enthusiast shown in Honthorst’s picture of 1654, into the be- 
nign, sedate, and sagacious leader depicted in the Lely portrait, if indeed 
the latter be authentic. That such a change occurred is certain, for 
the youth mooning about England in the early ’fifties is quite unlike the 
wise organizer of the ’eighties. This is a psychological problem which the 
treatment to which the Journal has been subjected makes almost insolu- 
ble. Not to speak of the fact that the first sixteen pages of the manu- 
script have disappeared, so that we can never know what account they 
gave of his youth and first “ openings ”, comparison of the 1911 edition 
with its predecessors proves that the latter left out in printing much 
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_ which would have been offensive to the sobriety of Friends and perhaps 
prejudicial to the Society, and now the Short Journal is found'to contain 
more of the same sort of material than the manuscript of the long Journal 
itself. A single example will serve for illustration. In the Short Journal 
(p. 17) we read that after spending the night at an inn, near Carlisle, 

.in 1653, Fox “ was moved to tell the man of the house that I was the son 
of God”. Not long afterwards, before the magistrates, “ They asked me 
if I were the Son of God, I said yes. They asked me if I had seen God’s 
face, I said yes” (Short Journal, p. 32). Naturally, such utterances 
caused trouble both at the time and afterwards. In a note upon the first 

” passage, the editor says “It is interesting to notice that in A [an early 

copy] the words originally written were ‘the son of God’, but at some 

later but quite early date a capital letter A has obscured the ‘the’ and at 
the apex of the letter appears a small a” (p. 279). Both passages are 
lacking in the Ellwood and Cambridge editions of the Journal. In Fox’s 

letter to Cromwell (1654), the Cambridge edition of the Journal (p. 161) 

has.“ From him whom the world calls George Fox, who is the son 

of God”; in the Ellwood edition the letter is summarized and the objec- 
tionable clause does not appear. This is only. one instance out of many 
which prove -that in addition to the psychological there is also a literary 
problem arising out of the Fox documents like that presented by the 

Synoptic Gospels or, better, the Acts of the Apostles. Is it too much to 

hope that some young Friend trained in the methods of the higher criti- 

cism of the New Testament will turn his attention to this literary problem 
of like character, to the advantage both of our knowledge of Fox and 
also of his own New Testament study? 

W. W. FENN. 


Robert Walpole et la Politique de Fleury, 1731-1742. Par PAUL 
Vaucuer, Docteur és Lettres, Professeur à l’Université de Lon- 
dres. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 1924. Pp. xi, 473. 25 fr.) 

La Crise du Ministère Walpole en 1733-1734. Par PAUL VAUCHER, 
Docteur ès Lettres, Professeur à l’Université de Londres. (Jbid., 
1924. Pp. 70. 7 fr.) : 

A DEFINITIVE biography of Sir Robert Walpole remains to be written. 
Coxe’s well-documented work is a century and a quarter old; Morley’s 
excellent interpretation is but a sketch and is not based upon a critical 
study of the sources; Brisco has considered only the economic side; the 
` efforts of J. M. Robertson and Ewald are too superficial; the recent works 
of Chance and Michael while thorough and scholarly, cover only the early 
portion of his career. Professor Vaucher’s study, therefore, treats of a 
period in Anglo-French history which badly needed re-examination. 

The two monographs are really one study, covering the most fruitful 
decade of Walpole’s career. The works are critical, scholarly, and well 
written. They are well documented, and the author is equally at home in 
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the sources, whether printéd or manuscript. He seems thoroughly fa- 
miliar with even the more obscure secondary works and is most liberal in 
ascribing credit tb the earlier workers in his field. His bibliography is a 
model which should be called to the attention of future aspirants for the 
` doctorate‘ in America; students of Walpole and his times will find it 
invaluable. The discussion of the manuscript. sources in British and 
© French archives is especially illuminating. Despite the abundance of 
materials consulted, the author still sighs for the personal letters of Wal- 
pole, Bolingbroke, and Chauvelin, which seem to have disappeared. 

Future historians of the age of Walpole will be grateful for this 
penetrating study, which errs only on the side of caution. It is a pains- 
taking synthesis of the foreign and domestic history of Great Britain and 
the diplomacy of Fleury. It is at once an illustration of the difficulty of 
such a task and of its great value when successfully done. Dr. Vaucher 
shows clearly both the interdependence of domestic affairs and diplomacy, 
and the necessity for a profound knowledge of the intricacies of British 
politics, if one is to understand British foreign policy. He has used 
foreign archives to throw additional light upon English domestic politics, 
and reveals the great importance of the despatches of ambassadors at the 
court of St. James to their home governments in the study of British 
domestic affairs. | 

The account of negotiations during the War of the Polish Succession 
shows eighteenth-century diplomacy at its worst. The abortive efforts of 
the two maritime powers to mediate between Hapsburg and Bourbon sug- 
gest that Cardinal Fleury outwitted Walpole by arranging with Austria 
the preliminaries of peace without consulting him. For the moment, 
peace seems to have increased the English premier’s prestige, of which he 
made the most, whereas in reality Great Britain’s abstention from sharing 
in the war had permitted France to acquire the preponderant place in 
European affairs. y . 

The fall of the bellicose Chauvelin, whom Fleury had put in charge of 
foreign affairs, improved for a while Anglo-French relations, as Chauvelin 
was openly hostile to Walpole, who attempted, apparently in vain, to buy 
his support. ‘The sources of irritation were too deep, however, to be : 
eradicated, despite the definitely pacific tendencies of Walpole and Fleury. 
Walpole did hold off hostilities with Spain for a year, but public opinion, 
sedulously wrought upon by the Opposition, finally brought on war, not 
only with Spain but eventually with France. Professor Vaucher sug- 
gests that the Duke of Newcastle undermined Walpole’s efforts toward 
peace with Spain and later wrecked Fleury’s attempts to reconcile England 
and Spain (pp. 285, 296). England however feared, and with good rea- 
son, the steadily increasing part played by France in the colonial and 
commercial spheres, for Fleury was tremendously interested in both (pp. 
340, 352). Walpole, however, feared even more the possibility of a Bour- 
bon Family Compact and the union of the French and Spanish navies, 
which might give to the enemy the mastery of the Mediterranean and the 
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English Channel (pp. 325, 340). The final chapters show how the 
election of 1741, the neutrality of Hanover, and the growing war fever 
helped to force Walpole from office. 

The small monograph contains a clear statement of Walpole’s struggle 
‘over the excise of 1733 and an interesting account of the election of 1734. ` 
Walpole is credited with seeing the future importance of commerce to the 
crown, as a source of revenue. 

Mr. J. F. Chance indicated, in a recent work, that George I., not Wal- 
pole, controlled British foreign policy after the death of Stanhope. Dr. 
Vaucher’s researches here indicate that Fleury’s diplomacy was more 
successful than that of Walpole. The reviewer is slightly disappointed, 
because the author has remained so silent on the controversial Family 
Compact of 1733, and he dares to raise the question whether there may 
not have been a gentlemen’s agreement between Walpole and Fleury 
throughout the period! If so, it might explain the fall of Chauvelin and 
the second flight of Bolingbroke. 

The work under review is a notable contribution to the subject. It 
is scholarly without being pedantic, critical without being dull. 


Wiczram THomas MORGAN. 


A Prime Minister and his Son. From the Correspondence of the 
Third Earl of Bute and of Lt.-General the Hon. Sir Charles Stu- 
art, K.B. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. E. Sruarr Worttey, C.B.E. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and praca 1925. Pp. x, 357. 
$6.00.) 

Mrs. Stuart Wortiey has done a oa service in giving to the world 
these letters which have lain so long neglected in the possession of Lord 
Bute’s descendants at Highcliffe. The result is a book of engaging inter- 
est in which, in company with Stuarts, Campbells, Wortleys, and Berties, 
we look out upon the England of one hundred and fifty years ago. We 
are regaled by family gossip and the diversions of high life, but are 
privileged as well to hear grave topics discussed, to sit in council with 
Lord Amherst in the days of the Gordon riots, and to survey the 
American campaigns from the vantage-ground of the British headquarters. 
Indeed the volume is rich in the sort of stuff that history is made of. 

John Stuart, third earl of Bute, had a brief and unhappy expérience as 
prime minister. He was not a great man, but he writes as an honest one 
and his letters suggest political integrity and even patriotic unselfishness. 
In his retirement he broods bitterly over the outrageous persecution meted 
out to him and his, and in writing of public affairs his pen is always 
steeped in gall. 

The hero of the book is Charles, the fourth and favorite son of the - 
embittered earl; and his letters portray his military career from his arrival 
in Boston in 1775 to a few weeks before his death. From 1775 until 1792, 
the year of Bute’s death, we have an interchange of correspondence be- 
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tween father and son full of discussions of military and public affairs that 
can hardly fail to throw some new light upon the history of the time. | 
Bute was a fond and proud parent, while to Charles he was not only the 
kindest and wisest of fathers but “his dearest friend ”. 

Stuart was a brilliant soldier. Perhaps some of his military genius 
came to him through his Campbell blood, his paternal grandmother being a 
sister of John, duke of Argyll, who was regarded as a great captain even 

_in the days when Marlborough’s fame was at its zenith. He was also the 
grandson on his mother’s side of that brilliant and somewhat eccentric 
woman, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. There was little-of the common- 
place in his pedigree or early associations. 

We find Stuart landing in America in June, 1775, when he was twenty- 
two years of age. Earl Percy, then on duty in Boston, was his brother- 
in-law, and Mrs. Stuart Wortley infers that he came out unattached and 
secured satisfactory duty in Percy’s brigade. But recourse to the Army 
Lists and reliable regimental authorities prove that he landed in Boston. 
from a belated transport on June 18, as a captain in the 35th Regiment of 
foot, and that a few days later he was transferred to the command of its 
grenadier company, succeeding Captain Lyons, who had been killed at 
Bunker Hill. He purchased his majority in October, and was promoted 
in 1777 to be lieutenant-colonel of the 26th, or Cameronian, Regiment of 
foot. 

His first letter in this volume is dated Boston July 24, or about five 
weeks after Bunker Hill. He gives his father a.rapid résumé of the 
political and military events for the two or three months that preceded his 
arrival. This narrative abounds in curious blunders and exaggerations 
which his friends Earl Percy or Lord Rawdon might easily have corrected. 
When he describes the situation in Boston as it came under his personal 
observation, he is on sure ground, and in a few vivid sentences he gives us 
a gruesome picture of conditions after Bunker Hill, together with some 
very trenchant military observations that concern the British headquarters 
and their methods and plans. Nearly a third of the book is given over to 
Stuart’s subsequent letters from America, covering the period of the 
Revolution from 1776 to 1780. 

Perhaps no blacker picture exists than the one he paints of the in- 
competence, jealousy, and mismanagement both in the cabinet and in the 
field, conditions which paralyzed British military effort in America. Per- 
haps Bute had imparted something of his own pessimism to his son, at all 
events we read of how the schisms that racked the British headquarters 
brought about a steady deterioration in the morale and discipline of the . 
army. We are informed, ‘moreover, that gross military misdemeanors, 
including the looting and maltreatment of the Loyalist population, were 
by no means confined to the Hessians. 

Bute was popularly believed to exercise a clandestine influence upon 
the king and, as Bute’s son, Stuart found himself very much in the con- 
fidence of his superiors. The advice and comfort of this stripling were 
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sought by men in high command, and his letters abound in picturesque 
and vivid characterizations of Gage, Clinton, Arbuthnot, Percy, and other 
officers of rank. Clinton makes a pitiable figure in Stuart’s narrative 
and whimpers his way through nearly two years of sombre correspondence. 
In 1779 the Cameronians were ordered home and then the young colonel 
seized the opportunity to retire finally from America, that barren field of 
misadventure in which there were no laurels to be garnered. 

For nearly fifteen years Stuart’s sword rested in its scabbard, and then 
he entered upon the glorious period of his career. Given the chief mili- 
tary command in the Mediterranean, he captured Corsica and Minorca, and 
secured Portugal and Sicily against invasion. The closing chapters of 
the book consist largely of war-time letters he received from such com- 
rades as Nelson, Jervis, Abercromby, and Sir John Moore, and these 
leave no doubt as to the admiration and esteem in which Lieutenant- 
General the Honorable Sir Charles Stuart, K.B., was held by his brothers 
in arms. He died on May 25, 1801. Only nine years had intervened be- 
tween the burial of the prime minister among his Scottish hills and the 
interment of his son as a national hero in the aisles of Westminster Abbey. 

Mrs. Stuart Wortley’s editing is modest, restrained, and intelligent 
throughout. Her text seems singularly free from errors in transcription, 
although one exception must be noted, the name of General Haldimand 
appearing repeatedly as “ Haldinald”. The reader, on laying aside this 
book, can hardly fail to echo the sentiment expressed by Sir Rennell Rodd 
in his Introduction: “It is to be hoped that this installment will be fol- 
lowed by the result of further researches in the Highcliffe Archives.” 


The Making of Modern Italy. By Arrico Socmr. With an Intro- 
duction by Arundel del Re, M.A. (London: E. Benn; New 
‘York: Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. xxi, 231. 12s, 6d.) 


In this brief treatise we are presented with an English version of the 
author’s Il Risorgimento Italiano, 1814-1918. This was published in 
Italy in 1919 by the Federazione Italiana delle Biblioteche Popolari of 
Milan as a volume in its Biblioteca di Coltura Popolare. Such auspices, 
and the division of the original text into “lessons” for the convenience 
of the general reader, seeking to acquire “nozioni di storia” (the sub- 
title of the series), are indications of its scope that are entirely lacking 
in the title-page or preface of the English translation. It is hard to for- 
give the American publishers of foreign books for such omissions. The 
translation does not embody a revision of the text. This is indicated by 
the reappearance of minor misstatements of fact that were pointed out 
by the Italian reviews, and the reaffirmation of the myth of the Council 
of Potsdam of July 5, 1914. 

Professor Solmi, well known as the author of La Storia del Diritto 

'I taliano, does not write as a specialist in the Risorgimento, but presents a 
sketch of the last century of Italian history in the light of the triumph of 
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Italy as a participant in the Great War. In this victory as a reassertion 
of national ideals he sees the true culmination of the Risorgimento. Such 
value as the book has for non-Italian readers of history will be found in 
its perspective. It was one of the first books to appear in response to the 
obvious necessity of recasting the history of the Risorgimento in the 
` light of recent events. In the older works the Risorgimento was repre- 
sented as an epic that closed in gloom with the death of its protagonists, 
or as an isolated triumph of the national will, ending with unification; 
and where these works have recently been brought up to date, they have 
too often been histories of the unification movement pieced out with an 
uninspired supplement. Professor Solmi gets the nation united and the 
Kingdom of Italy launched on its independent career in the first half of 
his volume. He sees the moment towards which the whole century points 
in Vittorio Veneto, when, after a period of exhaustion, disillusionment, 
and confusion that naturally followed a brilliant but perhaps tod lucky 
-struggle for unity, the Italian nation resumed the march in the fulfilment 
of the ideals that the author conceives as representing its historic destiny. 

It would be inappropriate to subject. an essay such as Professor ` 
Solmi’s to scholarly criticism. It is not a scientific study but an essay in 
interpretation; and the value of its theories as theories can only be tested 
by time and research. Professor Solmi’s idealistic doctrine that it is the 
historic mission of Italy, having vindicated the principle of free nation- ` 
ality, to perform the moderating and stabilizing function in the life of 
Europe, represents a persistent element of Italian idealism, asserting itself 
in Petrarch’s 


I’ vo gridando: pace, pace, pace, , 


and powerfully stimulated by the influence of Mazzini in the last century. 
Professor Solmi’s thesis that Italy, in spite of temporary weakness and 
bewilderment, was acting in obedience to this ideal of pacification in her 
relations with the Triple Alliance and the Entente, in her occupation of 
Massowah, and the war with Turkey, will certainly have to be proved to 
be generally accepted. Í i 
Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette, 1871-1914. Samm- 
lung der Diplomatischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes. Im 
Auftrage des Auswärtigen Amtes herausgegeben von JOHANNES 
Lepsius, ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, FRIEDRICH 
THIMME, Volumes XIX.-XXV. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft für Politik und Geschichte. 1925. Pp. 674; 698; 
689 ; 522; 568; 500; 705.) 

THESE seven volumes of the monumental German diplomatic collection 
cover approximately the years from 1904 to 1908. They begin with the 

Russo-Japanese War and its diplomatic repercussions in Europe. It is 
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often said that Germany did her best to push Russia into this mad ad- 
venture, in order to free her own frontier from the pressure of Russian 
troops and in order to weaken the Franco-Russian combination. The 
documents show that this is not altogether true. There was a divergence 
of opinion between the German Foreign Office and the Kaiser. As early 
as July, 1902, Holstein drew up a memorandum pointing out that Ger- 
many must not encourage Russia to expect that Germany would protect 
Russia’s rear in Europe in case the Tsar became involved with Japan 
over Manchuria. This might lead to a world war which would be 
‘fought largely upon the sea and which promised economic disaster to Ger- 
many and little prospect of gains. Therefore Germany must pursue strict 


neutrality in case of a Russo-Japanese war (XIX. i, 5-7). This remained ~ 


the policy of the Wilhelmstrasse. The Kaiser, on the other hand, was 
obsessed with the “Yellow Peril” spectre, and genuinely believed it was 
Russia’s duty to civilization to check Japan. “This is the greatest danger 
which threatens the white race, Christianity, and European civilization ”, 
he told Bülow. “If the Russians yield further to the Japanese, in twenty 
years the Yellow Race will be in Moscow and Posen. . . . It is a shame 
for France to leave her ally in the lurch and for England and the United 
States to sympathize with Japan. We must call the Tsar’s attention to 
the greatness of the Yellow Peril, which he does not yet understand” 
(XIX. i, 63). He wanted to strengthen the Tsar’s hand against Japan 
and England. He and his military advisers believed that the Russians 
would win in case of war. . Later also, even after Japan’s initial victories, 
when President Roosevelt privately suggested in August, 1904, peace 
terms which America and Germany should attempt to’ bring about “in 
case General Kuropatkin’s:army is destroyed and Port Arthur falls”, the 
Kaiser commented, “ Very naive, without an understanding of the Rus- 
sians ”; and added, “ One should not begin to divide the bear’s skin be- 
fore he has been shot” (XIX. ii, 537). It was not until after the battle 
of Tsushima ten months later that he was convinced that Russia’s defeat 
was hopelessly complete and consequently advised the Tsar to. accept 
Roosevelt’s mediation. ‘ 

Bülow, on the other hand, agreed with Holstein in wishing to be very 
cautious about giving any encouragement to Russia; he wanted to avoid 
all semblance of anything which might antagonize England. On Janu- 
ary 4, 1904, on the eve of the war, Bülow discovered that “ Willy” had 
written “ Nicky” a letter which departed widely from the cautious draft 
prepared by the Foreign Office; it added, among other things, for the 
Tsar’s encouragement, the opinion that “It is evident to every unbiasséd 
mind that Korea must and will be Russian ”.. Bülow at once remonstrated. 
He advised stopping the delivery of the letter and sending a special 
courier with another in its place. But the Kaiser refused, adding petu- 
lantly that there must be a limit to “the continual revision of my private 
correspondence with the Tsar. ... It would make the Tsar distrustful 
if he had the idea that my ‘private letters’ were drafted in the Imperial 
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Chancery” (XIX. i, 89). ‘In spite of this episode, however, the Willy- 
Nicky letters were usually laid before the Foreign Office, and were often 
drafted by it. But there were several occasions where this was not the 
case. They need to be restudied carefully in the light of these new docu- 
ments before one draws conclusions as to the extent to which they rep- 
_resent German foreign policy. 

This same divergence between the Kaiser’s pro-Russian proclivities 
in 1904-1908 and Bülow’s fear of antagonizing England is revealed in 
connection with many other matters. “ Willy” urged upon “ Nicky” a 
Russo-German arrangement for guaranteeing Danish neutrality and clos- 
ing the Baltic in case of war. But Bülow wished to leave all initiative 
in such plans to the King of Denmark, lest news of it leak out and arouse 
British wrath (XIX. i, 65-91). Again, at Björkö, the Kaiser on his own 
responsibility ventured to modify slightly the text of the secret draft 
treaty sent him from the Foreign Office, by limiting its application to a 
conflict “in Europe”. Hereupon Bilow threatened to resign. The 
Kaiser was amazed and terribly upset. He had just written with his 
own hand a letter filling six printed pages and setting forth with the 
highest emotional enthusiasm all the extraordinary advantages secured by 
- the Björkö Treaty—the prospective consolidation of the Triple and Dual 
Alliances into a defensive five-power Continental league, the Tsar’s prom- 
ise to accept the Alsace-Lorraine question as a closed incident, and the 
prevention of a Franco-Russo-English entente. “Thanks to the grace of 
God, Björkö has become a turning point in the history of Europe” 
(XIX. ii, 463; also 458-498 passim). Biilow’s threatened resignation 
-was a stunning and unexpected blow. But the Kaiser could not part with 
him. He offered to get the Tsar to change the treaty back to its original 
form, and made an appeal which Bülow could not refuse: 


You are worth 100,000 times more to me and the Fatherland than all 
the treaties in the world. . . . Do not forget that you persuaded me per- 
sonally against my will to go to Tangiers for the sake of the success of 
your Morocco policy. It was to please you, for the sake of the Father- 
land, that I landed, mounted a strange horse in spite of my equestrian’ dis- 
ability due to my shrivelled left arm, and.might have come within a hair 
of losing my life, . . . because you wanted it and your policy was to 
profit by it! And now you want simply to leave me in the lurch... . 
No, my friend, stay in office and with me, and we will work further in 
common together ad majorem Germaniae gloriam. . . . After the receipt 
of this letter telegraph me “All right”, so that I shall know you will 
stay. Because the morning after the arrival of your letter of resignation 
would no longer find your Emperor alive. Think of my poor wife and 
. children! (XIX. ii, 497-498). 


The first Morocco crisis and the Algeciras Conference fill the greater 
part of two big double volumes (XX. i, ii; XXI. i, ii). As ‘correctly 
intimated in the quotation above, it was not the Kaiser, but Bülow (and 
Holstein) who chiefly determined’ Germany’s Morocco policy. The 
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Kaiser, whose fears and antipathies were centred largely on England, 
personally preferred a policy of conciliation toward France and of closer 
relations with her Russian ally. He was opposed to acquiring Moroccan 
territory or making a naval demonstration in Moroccan waters. But 
Bülow early adopted the attitude that Germany could not accept Del- 
cassé’s attempt to monopolize and “ Tunify” Morocco without consulting 
Germany. It meant a double blow to Germany—a blow to her growing 
commerce in Morocco, and a blow to her dignity as a Great Power. A 
few days before the publication of the Anglo-French convention of April 
8, 1904, concerning Egypt and Morocco, Delcassé had mentioned the sub- 
ject informally to the German ambassador in Paris (XX. i, 5-7). Aside 
from this, Germany was not formally notified or consulted about a treaty 
which threatened seriously to interfere with her rights in Morocco. 
England at once proceeded to negotiate with Germany as to the new status 
created by the Anglo-French convention in Egypt (XX. i, 121-165), but 
Delcassé did not do likewise as to Morocco. Biilow felt that Germany 
had been slighted. To be sure, in a Reichstag speech, he had attempted, 
as usual, to put a good face on a bad matter by appearing to welcome any 
agreements between France and England which removed causes of fric- 
tion between themselves. But he early determined to hold to Germany’s 
rights under the international Morocco treaty of 1880 and ignore the 
Anglo-French convention until Delcassé should offer to discuss it. For 
months he and his ambassador in Paris preserved a studiously sphinx- 
like silence, waiting for France to open negotiations. The Kaiser’s visit 
to Tangiers (XX. i, 235-289) was a hint that Germany was still wait- 
ing. Finally, as Bülow calculated, the French Cabinet became alarmed 
at Germany’s persistent, impassive silence, and Rouvier let the German 
government know by unofficial indirect means that he would be willing 
to drop Delcassé. The exciting details of this internal French situation, 
about which the French Yellow Book on Morocco says nothing, are here 
revealed at length (XX. ii, 344-409). More important perhaps than the 
overthrow of Delcassé was the English conviction that Germany was 
trying to disrupt the Anglo-French entente cordiale. This was not really 
Bülow's main object (though most writers assert the contrary), but it 
resulted in transforming the Morocco conflict into almost more of an 
Anglo-German than a Franco-German quarrel. Whether England really 
offered France something more than diplomatic support in June, 1905, as 
alleged by Delcassé, Chaumié, Emile Bourgeois, Poincaré, Eckardstein, 
and others, but categorically denied by Lansdowne and Asquith and virtu- 
ally by Gooch, is not wholly clear. At any rate, Bülow seriously sus- 
pected as much, and the Kaiser was convinced of it (XX. ii, 615-698). 

Fortunately President Roosevelt stepped in and smoothed out the 
Morocco quarrel (XX. ii, 521-597; XXI. passim), with the same vigor, 
common-sense, frankness, and modesty as had enabled him to bring 
Russia and Japan to sign the Peace of Portsmouth (XIX. ii, 529-630). 
The general lines of his worthy part in these two affairs are now familiar 
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from such publications as the biography by J. B. Bishop and the new 
Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, but many new and interesting -details 
are to be found in the despatches of Speck von Sternburg, who was 
greatly liked and trusted by the President. After the renewal: of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1905 (XIX. ii, 633-642) and the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese and Franco-Japanese treaties in the summer. of 
1907, the Kaiser became alarmed lest these treaties might contain secret 
articles which might threaten the status quo and “open door” in China. 
He therefore urged a German-Chinese entente which he hoped the United 
States would join. The project came to nothing, since Roosevelt thought 
the time not ripe and he knew the opposition to be expected from the ` 
Senate.. But as an indication of his views and his cordial relations with 
the German ambassador the following oe statement to “ Speck” 
is interesting : 


‘On my return from Cuba I took you straight to Montauk Camp for a 
thorough inspection of all the forces. I remember your words: “ Even 
the best race-horse will fail if thorough training is lacking.” Since those 
days you know it has been my main effort to introduce the best system of 
training in the army. I have failed. If Japan invades America using 
powerful forces, our army will first suffer a crushing blow. This lesson 
will produce a thorough military organization; after this has been 
achieved, Japan’s army will be annihilated if she has left it in America, 
and America will take her revenge. 

I have discussed with you the deeply confidential sides of these great 
questions because no foreign representative has ever held the trust of the 
people as you do. The advice you gave us during and after the war be-. 
tween China and Japan has proved to be the best advice the country ever 
received (XXV. i, 73). 


It is impossible more than to mention.a few of the most important 
topics to which chapters are devoted: the Balkan question, 1904-1907, 
and the futile attempts at Macedonian reform (XXII.) ; the second Hague 
Peace Conference. (XXIII. i; ii, 297-397); the North Sea and Baltic 
conventions of 1907-1908 (XXIII. ii, 463-568) ; the Anglo-German naval 
rivalry and Daily Telegraph affair (XXIV. 3-210); Casablanca and the 
Francô-German Morocco convention of 1909 (XXIV. 213-500); the 
Anglo-Russian entente of 1907 and Bagdad railway questions (XXV. i); 
and the renewed rivalry between Austria and Russia in the Balkans, 
which was marked by the ambitions of Aehrenthal and Izvolski and - 
which was made more acute by the Young Turk revolution (XXV. ii). 

Volumes XXVI. to XXIX. of this invaluable collection of diplomatic 
documents, which have already been published but have not reached the 
reviewer, cover the years from 1908-1911. It is expected that by the 
coming summer the whole work will be completed in thirty-seven vol-. 
umes, bringing the documents down to July, 1914, to the point where the 
Kautsky Documents begin. 

| | Swwey B. Fay. 
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Germany. By GEORGE P. Goocx. [The Modern World, edited by 
the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P.] (London: E. Benn; 

` New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. Pp. xi, 360. 155.; 
$3.00.) i 


Ir is a pleasure to begin this review by calling attention to its subtitle. 
This volume by Professor Gooch is one of a series called The Modern 
W orld, under the editorship of H. A. L. Fisher. The return of Professor 
Fisher to Oxford and the editorship of this series is an indication that 
one who was an ornament to British historical scholarship a decade ago 
‘ has abandoned the vicissitudes of political life to devote himself to edu- 
cation rather than to Lloyd George. 

For the volume on Germany there could be no happier choice than 
Professor Gooch. His selection is one the Germans would have ap- 
proved, although parts of this volume will not wholly please them. 

What Professor Gooch has attempted is first a swift sketch (23 pp.) 
of Germany before Bismarck, taking off at Westphalia, but emphasizing 
the years after the battle of Jena. The same compression enables him 
to cover the Bismarck era from 1862 to 1890 (22 pp.). Three brief 
chapters bring us from the dropping of the old pilot to 1914 (64 pp.). 

There are just two things that can be said about this achievement -of 
spanning 1648 to 1914 in one hundred and ten pages. The first is that 
- no one could have done it better and no one would have done it in the 
same way. And that is real commendation, It permits me to say that 
even a Liberal must confess to-day that the German Confederation after 
1815 with all its faults was as strong as the time and circumstances per- 
mitted and the humiliation of Prussia at Olmütz in 1850 put Prussia and 
William I. in a state of mind to accept Bismarck and the blood-and-iron 
policy of ending the Austro-Prussian dualism in Germany. And in the 
budgetless years was it not Bismarck and the king rather than the Prus- 
sian Diet that stood on the letter of the constitution? Reducing Schles- 
wig-Holstein and the Danish War to two sentences is drastic. To men- 
tion the Kruger telegram and leave it a name of something that is called 
important, or to cut the Hague Conferences to a line or two, in view of 
the threads picked up in later chapters, is a break in one of the main lines 
of the author’s interpretation. He has written elsewhere so excellent an 
-~ account of the Triple Entente that he here lumps it along with the Yangtse 
Agreement of 1900 and similar diplomatic episodes. 

' The second comment on these early pages is that they will be ap- 
preciated by those who know German history before 1914, but that the 
general reader will have much difficulty in making history out of them. 
It is inevitable. Perhaps, after all, it is kinder to cut off the dog’s tail 
completely than inch by inch. Author, editor, publisher, reader, and re- 
viewer can never agree on the length of the stump and whatever is left 
serves no dog’s purposes. 
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In other ‘early chapters, From Poverty to Riches and the German 
Mind, the author is at his best. The war itself gets two chapters, 
chiefly on diplomacy during the war. The best part of the book is where. 
it should be, in the treatment of the’ German national attitude toward 
Europe before 1914, and in the last half on revolutionary and post-war. 
Germany. It is sane, clear, balanced, strikingly phrased at times, ade- 
quate, and eminently just: I can now say what I have wanted to. say 
from the first, and that is that it is the best book about Germany on the 
eve of 1914 and since the war that has yet been written. | 

There is no chapter labelled War Guilt, but the treatment makes 
clear just what Germany’s diplomatic blunders after Bismarck and the 
state of mind of the German people contributed as fuel when the spark 
was struck. The author’s view is not far from the moderate statement 
of Brockdorff-Rantzau at Versailles. He does not let us forget that two 
kinds of fools can contribute to an explosion, one by’ parading around 
with an open powder can, and the other by looking in with a lighted 
match. This volume may be commended to those who think they have 
found the man with the match and want him to apologize to the man 
with the open powder can. 

In his consideration of Germany since the war, Professor Cook 
indicts Poincaré severely, although one count, that of the Separatist move- 
ments in the Rhine area, could have been drawn more sharply. That 
folly was France’s greatest contribution to German post-war unity and 
nationality. The appreciation of the new constitution and the tribute to ` 
Walter Rathenau are excellent. The chapter on economic conditions is 
less satisfactory than those which deal with currents of thought and prob- 
lems and prospects in the present German Republic. What may we ex- 
pect of this Germany which, to quote General Morgan, “ sees herself 
purged of her sins by her sorrows”, who “has forgotten the early years 
of the war with their lust of annexations and only remembers the last of 
them with their fight for existence”? Has post-war vindictiveness won 
its Pyrrhic victory over the fathers only to dedicate the children to new 
and deadlier hatreds? Will the Republic survive? “ Self-government ”, 
replies the author, “has never formed part of the religion of the German 
people. The thrones were overturned by the sword of the enemy and’ 
the arrows of President Wilson. If they are re-erected it will be because 
the nation is convinced by bitter experience that a tame parliamentary 
republic is incompatible with the strength and prosperity of the realm. 
Thus the future of Germany is inextricably linked to the fortunes of 
Europe; and the fate of victors and vanquished alike will depend on the 
capacity of rulers and people to perceive and pursue the abiding interests 
of our common civilization.” | 

The index, which I attribute to the publishers, is a poor joke with 
which to conclude such an excellent volume. 5 

Guy STANTON Forp. 
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The Government of China, 1644-1911. By Pao Cao Hsien, Ph.D. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. 414. $3.00.) 


THE author of this treatise is to be congratulated upon justifying, so 
far as the limits of his effort can, the hopes of those who have awaited 
from Chinese students in America contributions of historical importance 
based upon original sources. Dr. Hsieh’s volume has been prepared 
“for the purpose of presenting a clear background of the present politi- 
cal organization”, which, though republican in name, operates almost 
wholly in the spirit of China’s ancient habitude. Very little published 
thus far has been based upon Chinese material. With the exception of 
W. F. Mayer’s well-known Chinese Government (1878) and Père 
Hoang’s Mélanges sur l'Administration (1902) nothing was available 
until two Russian student-interpreters issued, upon the downfall of the 
Manchu dynasty, a synopsis of its factitious reorganization in 1908. 
Their work, of course, had hardly appeared before it was rendered use- 
less by a revolution still virtually proceeding. 

Twelve chapters of this book constitute a systematic description of 
` the services of the imperial government under the Manchus in China, 
approximately the period between Cromwell and the World War. The 
account of its organization is quite adequate to the scope of the volume 
as well as to the requirement of the intelligent reader; the actual work- 
ing of its machinery, we are told, is still the secret of inaccessible 
archives, many of them already destroyed. Oriental autocracies leave 
little in the way of documentary evidence behind them. One could wish 
from the author some acknowledgment of certain benefits that show the 
Manchu régime to have been not altogether a blight upon China. He 
exposes the calculating and consistent selfishness underlying their polity 
from the moment of completed conquest to its collapse. Loyalty to his 
own race and culture forbids him to credit the extraordinary achievement 
of a small semibarbarous horde that supplanted native rule over two 
hundred million Chinese, extended the empire to its strategic limits, and 
gave them on the whole the most satisfactory administration they had 
known for a thousand years. The historian who tries to be impartial 
realizes rather sadly that recorded history shows few examples’ of success- 
ful self-determination. Some obscure ingredients in race-fibre seem to be 
essential to success in political control, and these are not often evident in 
highly intellectual peoples. With all their faults the Tartars throughout 
Asia have proved their ability to enforce order—which is better political 
performance than self-government in jealous provincial units degenerat- 
ing into anarchy. The administrative machinery adopted by the Manchus 
and set forth in this volume was purely Chinese; its description applies 
to all the dynasties since Shi Hwang-ti; its appropriation to the needs 
of Tartar overlords, though inspired by no high ideals, maintained China 
for the Chinese until to-day. 
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It would seem that the real moral of this story is the need of strong 
hands rather than profound brains to produce such enduring results as 
Confucius approved. Dr. Hsieh’s introductory chapter on the theory of 
rulership in ancient China shows that the right of the sovereign under 
the “Heavenly mandate” means “ the passive, silent consent of the people 


- clothed in mystical form”. It is, perhaps, the one distinctly original. 
contribution of the Chinese to the science of government, but its implica- 


tion, the justification of rebellion to bring about a new deal in dynastic 
rotation, has always been a matter too delicate for frank discussion 
among statesmen serving autocrats. The theory vindicates the lawful- 
ness of an outraged people in suppressing the Mings, but the author 


cavils at the ‘substitution in the crisis of a foreign for a native dynasty. 


As a good Confucianist, howevér, we ought to expect his disapproval of 
replacing the Tsing dynasty by a republic—as Kang Yu-wei contends; 
for Confucius finds no place in his system for any except government 
under an accredited holder of the divine decree, a despot of sublimated 
morality. 

‘Such reflections upon a rather polemical feature of the author’s book 
need not abate our appreciation of its usefulness as an orderly and docu- 
mented account of governmental institutions which still command the at- 


tachment of the Chinese people at large. Perhaps the editor rather than. 


the author should be blamed for numerous misprints, for capricious 
transliterations of Chinese proper names, and for the absence of a neces- 
sary index, all of which might be remedied if the Johns Hopkins Press 
has occasion to reissue this excellent work. 

F. W. WILLIAMS. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


A Short History of the American People. By ROBERT GRANVILLE 


CALDWELL, PhD. Professor of American History in the Rice 

Institute. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1925. Pp. x, 520. $3.75.) | 

Taxis work is to be completed in two volumes, the volume under review 
covering the period of colonial and national history to the election of 
Lincoln in 1860. So many “short” histories of the American people 
have been published that one picks up this new attempt with a peculiar 
mixture of weariness and curiosity. But a careful reading of Professor 
Caldwell’s volume is well worth while. It is fairly evident at the start 
that the work was not meant to be a “college text”, for it has few of 
the earmarks of the text. There are a number of ve illuminating maps, 
and the index is complete. But the teacher would be at some loss to 
know just how to assign the material as text-book readings. It might 
better be said that here we have some collateral reading for the teacher 
himself, for the author apparently takes for granted that his reader 
already has considerable knowledge of his subject. 


a 
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The work as a whole is thoughtful and stimulating, and is really more 

of an interpretation of American history than a mere recital of events. 
In this interpretation one finds many of the points of view that so often ` 
occur to the mature college teacher of history, but so seldom appear in 
print. The traditional topics are treated, but not always in the traditional 
way. For instance, the Lewis and Clark expedition is described in chapter 
I. as a part of the process of discovery, and merely mentioned in chapter 
XI. as an incident in connection with the territorial expansion during 
Jefferson’s administration. One looks through the administration of 
Jackson for mention of the specie circular, but finds it fourteen pages 
later in connection with a discussion of the causes of the panic of 1837— 
where it logically belongs. 
. . The problem of balance and proportion is always a serious one for the 
author of such.a work as this, and indeed the proper solution is largely a 
matter of opinion and purpose. It seems to the reviewer however that 
the chief criticism may be made at this point; one finds about as much 
space devoted to the Texan Revolution as to all the bank and financial 
disturbances and contests of both of Jackson’s administrations. The spec- 
tacular contest between president and congress in 1841, affecting so deeply 
political reorganization and the direction of attention to foreign affairs, 
is all passed over in a brief paragraph. Page after page is devoted to the 
military details of the Mexican War, and only a few lines to the negotia- 
tion and terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo—indeed the name of 
that treaty is not mentioned except in the index. In general, diplomatic 
affairs do not seem to have secured their proper share of recognition. 

Unusual care appears to have been exercised in the accuracy of details, 
and the proof-reading of the volume has eliminated those mistakes tHat 
mar so many otherwise first-class works. A slip occurs on page 442 
where it is said that the application of California to be admitted into the 
Union as a free state reached Congress in December of 1850 (instead of 
1849). The statement of fact in regard to the Dred Scott case (page 
481) is slightly incorrect, as is also the statement of terms of the treaty 
with Texas in 1844 (page 385). But the work as a whole is so free from 
such errors that one can write only praise for the author. His literary 
style is admirably dignified yet his story absorbs the attention of the 
reader. One wishes for the author as great success with his second 
volume. F. F. STEPHENS. 


Die Stichting van New York in Juli, 1625. Reconstructies en 
Nieuwe Gegevens ontleend aan de van Rappard Documenten. 
Door Dr. F. C. Wiæber. [Publication XXVI. of the Linschoten 
Society.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1925. Pp. 242. 
Illustrated. 15 guilders.) 


In this work by a Dutch scholar, for whom the reviewer has great re- 
spect, we have to deal with hypothesis in a mass of interesting materials. 
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The assertive title is likely to raise a polemic. Likewise in the intro- 
ductory thesis on the founding of New Vork by the Dutch (pp. 3-16), 
and elsewhere on the “oldest parts” of New Amsterdam, the author’s 
cock-sureness will raise the question which he himself suggests (p. 4): 
“How do you know that?” 

The soundest section of the book (pp. 17-35) is devoted to a discussion ` 
of the primitive form of government in New Netherland. Wieder is 
right in declaring that “one of the most remarkable things about the Van : 
Rappard Documents is that they reveal to us the birth of legislation, law; 
and administration in the Dutch colony”. On pages 99-110 he discusses 
the source and value of these documents, and on pages 111-179 he reprints 
the Dutch texts from the Henry E. Huntington Library publication of 
1924; but he has added numerous critical and explanatory notes. Singu- 
larly enough, his main as well as running headings to Documents D, E, and 
F carry misdatings.. Of these F (pp. 161-179), the letter of Secretary de 
Rasiére, September 23, 1626, is the most valuable, since it reports what he 
observed and what had been done, rather than, as in the other documents, 
carrying more or less tentative proposals of things to be done. On pages 
181-226 Wieder reprints Dutch ordinances from 1580 to 1624 in vogue in 
Holland and Zeeland. . ; 

In this work Wieder has come to the conclusion that the so-called Van 
Rappard Documents show that Manhattan Island was settled by the 
. Dutch West India Company in July, 1625; that at and before this date 
they reveal the presence of free traders who bore no obligation to the 
authority of the Company. The colonists of 1624, he says, were different 
from those who came over in the expedition of 1625, as the latter were 
workmen (bouwlieden) in the employ of the Company and the sole found- 
ers of what is now the city of New York. On the four ships with cattle, 
utensils, seeds, and other things, only workmen came-—not a colonist, 
Wieder says. He assumes that the settlers of 1624 found on the main 
land (Albany) an existing fort, which they strengthened and called Fort 
Orange; but for this there is no evidence. Again, it has not been proven 
that a fort was built on Noten (Governor’s) Island and that a settlement 
was started there in 1624. The presumption is a far cry from anything 
stated by the historian Wassenaer. 

We come now to examine the main contention. The instructions to 
Crijn Fredericksz., an engineer who came over with the 1625 expedition, 
and to Willem Verhulst, the commander, furnish Dr. Wieder’s leverage. 
Here and there he himself points out variations of execution with respect 
to the intention of the instructions. That does not matter to him. The 
engineer carried out the instructions (Doc. E), which Wieder sets about 
to reconstruct from plans he finds in two works on fortifications, by 
Henricus Hondius and Simon Stevin, both of 1624, and particularly from 
a plate of 1581 of the town Philippeville, built in 1555, in a work of Braun 
and Hogenburg, because that plate shows a huge five-point fort and seems 
to fill the bill. Then having set together Crijn Fredericksz.’s instructions 
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in the light of their specifications and the aforesaid plates, he lays down 
the location of the fort on Manhattan Island, particularly on the street 
plan of the Lyne-Bradford map of circa 1730. Contemporary writings 
are silent. The engineer’s instructions do not mention Manhattan Island. 
None the less, Wieder makes the huge fort of five angles follow the lines 
of Pearl, Broad, Beaver, and Whitehall streets, with made ditches on 
Broad and Beaver. But Wieder judges that the setilement named Fort 
‘Amsterdam, which is only casually referred to by De Rasiére, as existing 
on his arrival on July 28, 1626, is the great five-angle fort, with housing 
therein, suggested in the instructions, as though such a fort had been 
begun more than thirteen months before and was now built. And he 
bases this on the definite specifications of those instructions, that they 
could not be altered in the general plan except by authority of the Di- 
rectors at Amsterdam. But the fact had been known before these docu- 
ments were discovered that the original intention was to build a five-point 
fort of large dimensions, which was abandoned. Just here is the crux of 
the whole matter. Since Minuit was in New Netherland when the engi- 
neer arrived, and was a ranking member of the council as well as a 
“-voluntair ” in the colony, he was aware of every project. Minuit re- 
turned to Holland, while the engineer continued in New Netherland, and 
when Minuit came back in May, 1626, he came at the head of an expedition 
which fixed itself on Manhattan Island. Wassenaer and other evidences 
show that in 1626 a quadrangular fort was staked out by Crijn Fredericksz. 
From then and ever thereafter the fort on the point of Manhattan Island 
is a quadrangle. Wieder assumes (p. 48) that the engineer returned to 
Holland in September, 1626, because the projects of a large five-angled 
earthwork fort, buildings, etc., had been completed, or the fort had come 
down (pp. 55-56) ; whereas, it is more reasonable to assume that the ma- 
jor plan was modified, before work was begun, by consent of the Directors 
at Amsterdam, in conformity with representations that Minuit made to 
them, which were only carried out, and in the less pretentious manner, 
during Minuit’s directorship, which operations vastly differed from the 
original instructions to Fredericksz. Neither his nor any other instruc- 
tions of 1625 allocated them to Manhattan Island or any particular place. 
Only, a fort when built, and wherever built in a suitable place, was to be 
called Fort Amsterdam. 

There are misprints on pages 12, 52 (note), 75, 94, 95, 138 (note), 140 
(note), and 147. 

Victor Huco PALTSITS. 


Increase Mather, the Foremost American Purian. By KENNETH 
BattarpD Murpocx, Ph.D. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1925. Pp. xv, 442. $6.00.) 

A new biography of so important a Puritan as Increase Mather by a 
teacher of English in Mather’s own Harvard should make interesting 
reading, the more so when the mechanical execution of the book is unim- 
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peachable and the illustrations well chosen. The historian examines it 
critically to discover whether the. writing is scholarly. In this case the 
author accompanies his narrative continually with a barrage of foot-notes, 
which fortify his conclusions even against recent critics of the Puritans. 
The book is well written and should take its place as the standard biogra- 
phy of the greatest of a trio of men who have made the “Age of the 
Mathers ” an appropriate name for the period in which they lived. 

In the main the volume is well proportioned. After an introductory 
` cHat about source-material the author reckons with heredity and environ- 
‘ment. The chapter on Boyhood is an ingenious stretching of a few 

threads of fact to cover a bare period of thé hero’s life. Harvard College ` 
is'glimpsed when it was a “little academy in the wilderness”, and when 
two-thirds of its graduates entered the Puritan ministry. Increase Mather 
inherited the tendency. 

The reader sails with the young minister overseas, appreciates his 
interest in the mother country, senses the rivalry between Anglican and 
Puritan, and shares in Mather’s disappointment when he discovers that 
his future lies in America. At this time he is described as puritanical in 
his introspection, centring his thoughts on his struggle towards Heaven, 
craving a chance for self-forgetful service, and in the same breath com- 
plaining of a scanty wage for colonial preachers. 

l One can not help liking Mather as his biographer limns him-—preacher, 
pamphleteer, adviser of government, colonial agent in England, president 
‘of his own college—always a man of learning, skill, and vigor. But the 
reluctance to find anything to criticize makes the reader a bit skeptical of 
‘the writer’s judgment in every circumstance. It is pleasing to be assured 
that Mather was no bigot, as indeed he could not have been when he 
participated in the ordination of a Baptist minister in Boston; that he 
believed in inoculation for smallpox as well as in witches on broomsticks; 
and that hé knew how to discriminate between temperance and prohibition, 
but the modern iconoclastic biographer, would not so readily excuse his 
faults. i 

There are delightful paragraphs in the book, as when the father and 
his boy Samuel are described in hurried departure for London (pages 188, 
189), or upon their return after several years of absence (page 286). 
Occasionally the style is marred by an involved sentence, as at the end 

- ‘of the long paragraph on page 21, but in the main the diction is clear, 
pleasing, and at times picturesque. Always the picture is painted against 
its proper background. _ 

The main criticism of an eccesiastical historian would be that too much 
space is given to the political activities of Mather at the expense of his 
ecclesiastical career. The meticulous care with which the residence in 
London is detailed would be justifiable in a history of the charter, but 
Mather was not primarily a politician or a diplomat, but a minister. As 
‘such the life of a pastor among his people, of a clergyman among his 
fellows, deserves a fuller treatment. Surely a sixty-years’ ministry in 
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religion calls for a religious appreciation. One would like to know what 
he did on Sundays as well as week-days, how he married and buried folks 
and baptized their babies, and ministered to the various spiritual needs 
of a people whose fathers and mothers endured all the inconveniences of 
a new continent for the sake of religion. To write the biography of a 
Puritan divine and scamp his main business js like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. 

Then too one would like to know more of the wife who shared his 
fortunes for half a century, and of the family and its home life. It seems 
a pity that these topics should have been almost overlooked to give room 
for the larger interests of. the colony. These are faults of proportion, 
but they are serious when they create a false perspective. Yet altogether 
it is a book to welcome and appreciate. 


Henry K. Rowe. 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By Hersert L. 
Oscoop, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Four volumes. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1924-1925. Pp. xxii, 552; xxiv, 554; xxviii, 580; xxiv, 
582. $20.00.) 


In passing from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century, Professor 
Osgood has faced a much more intricate and involved situation than that 
which confronted him in writing his earlier volumes. His field has 
steadily widened, his problems have become much more complex and 
difficult, and his material, no longer chiefly in printed form, has lain to a 
considerable extent in manuscript, scattered and remote. Though he still 
aims to explain the nature and growth of government in the American 
colonies, he has been called upon to consider for the first time many new 
and important questions. He has had to treat of the interminable contro- 
versies that took place between the governors and the assemblies, to de- 
scribe the relations that arose among the expanding colonies themselves, 
and to take into full account the manifold external influences that were- 
operating to temper these relations and to hasten or retard the progress 
of all the colonies toward co-operation and union. He has had to deal 
with a more aggressive British government, to note the changes that were 
taking place in the British colonial system, and to examine the policy ac- 
cording to which that system was administered. Also he has had to face 
the incidents and issues of four intercolonial wars, with their tortuous 
Indian entanglements, and to enter the field of Anglo-French rivalry, at 
least as far as the contest on land was concerned. He has found himself 
called upon to take up certain other and more specifically colonial subjects, 
such as ecclesiastical relations, immigration, and piracy, that have not 
appeared before, but he has been able to omit, except incidentally, all 
mention of the land system, the judiciary, finance, and the methods of 
defense that were given considerable space in the volumes on the seven- 
teenth century. 
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A cursory examination of the work soon makes it clear that Professor 
_ Osgood has not attempted to expand his treatment pari passu with the 
` expansion of his subject in order to write the history of the colonies as a 
whole and in their larger relations. He has made no effort to treat of 
other than the thirteen colonies which finally revolted and formed the 
cUnited States of America, and has had no iritention of bringing into view 
the British colonial system in its entirety .or of discussing separately and 
in detail the British organs of control which were concerned with the 
colonies and their officials, as he’ would have done had he been interested 
in the subject as a phase of British expansion. He has taken his position, 
‘not in England but in the colonies, because he is convinced that such a 
viewpoint gives a truer knowledge of the real condition of the problem, 
and has moved about from colony to colony so as to bring out the individu- 
ality of each and to observe the situation from such different angles as to 
determine what each colony contributed to the general composite. This 
composite, however, he leaves the reader to work out for himself, Thus 
what he has written is not British history, nor yet American history in 
any narrow and exclusive sense of that term, but something between, more 
American than British and growing more and more American with every 

_ decade that passes. 

The four volumes here presented cover the history of the thirteen 
colonies from about 1689 to the years 1760-1763. The author has met 
the difficult problem of arrangement with a full understanding of the 
perplexities involved and has solved it in a manner most satisfactory to 
himself. His chapters fall into three groups: those dealing with the 
English and the Continental situations, about one-eighth of the whole, 
counting by pages; those dealing with general topics relating to all the - 
colonies, about one-third; and those that treat of the colonies individually, 
about one-half, The third group contains thirty-five out of the fifty-eight 
chapters making up the whole, and varies in their allotment, single chap- 
ters being given to Connecticut and Rhode Island, and as many as five 
to Massachusetts (including in part New Hampshire), five to Virginia, 
and eight to New York (including in part New Jersey): There is no 

` grouping by sections, except in the case of New England, which Pro- 
fessor Osgood thinks the only true section in colonial times. There is 
no continuity of treatment, for, except with Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
the history of each colony is broken up into administrations and the 
parts are distributed so as to keep the narrative always at about the same - 
chronological level. Thus the work partakes of the character of essays, 
each more or less complete in itself but bound together as parts of a com- 
mion whole. Phases of constitutional growth and points of likeness and 
unlikeness are, therefore, difficult to discover, and even the tendencies to- 
ward union, upon which Professor Osgood lays a great deal of stress, are 
nowhere made apparent, but must be largely determined by the reader‘ for 
himself. The volumes call for close attention and considerable prelimi- 
nary preparation, and the incautious and unready reader is likely to lose 
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his way, if he is not careful, and to miss many wise comments and sug- 
gestive generalizations, simply because Professor Osgood has strewn them 
about almost casually through his pages. 

In form of presentation, the work is neither narrative, description, 
nor interpretation, but a mingling of all three. Often the author enters 
upon a very detailed study of a situation—as of the lax financial admin- 
istration under Cornbury—in order to demonstrate a particular point just 
as far as the evidence will allow. In many chapters he follows with 
seemingly unnecessary minuteness the history of colonial wars and Indian 
conferences, apparently very much interested in such matters and loath 
to miss any features that might throw light on questions of administration 
and finance. Sometimes he generalizes at length on broader themes, as 
in his comments on the attitude of British, French, and Spanish toward the 
Indian in the eighteenth century; the French and British systems of 
colonization; Quaker and Puritan; the Halfway Covenant and New Eng- 
land; and the general movement toward toleration. Again, he throws 
into a few lines a provocative idea that stimulates thought and might have 
been expanded into an essay, as when he speaks of learning in New Eng- 
land schools as “ floating harmlessly about in a sea of dogmatism” and of 
the land riots of New Jersey as “an event in some respects as significant 
and important ” as Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. Such citations could 
be multiplied by the score and they are well worth the price of discovery. 

Though sympathetic, in the main, with the colonial point of view, Pro- 
fessor Osgood can hold the balance even when passing judgment on the 
governors and the assemblies. Fletcher, Cornbury, and Cosby were 
“greedy proconsuls ” and Belcher was a “ brutal partisan”; but of Bello- 
mont, Dudley, Nicholson, Spotswood, Gooch, Shirley, Sharpe, Eden, Ellis, 
and Wright, he says much in praise and little in blame. Of the colonists 
and their assemblies he can speak as sharply as he can of the Board of 
Trade and of the “busybody” Newcastle. He calls attention to the 
“ anarchistic tendencies of American democracy” (IV. 27), the military 
inefficiency of the colonists generally (IV. 226), and their wretched ways 
of doing business. He writes of the “crude and arbitrary methods” of 
the assemblies, of their “aggravating agnosticism”, their “ parsimonious 
legislation ”, their “legislative absolutism” (several times), their “ exag- 
gerated sensitiveness concerning their liberties”, and he leaves the im- 
pression that in their quarrels over political and civil rights they neglected 
many colonial needs, social, educational, religious, agricultural, and de- 
fensive. He shows that “ politics” wrought their evil work in colonial 
days as they have done since, and that the early guardians of our “ lib- 
erties ” juggled with charters, instructions, and acts of Parliament in a 
manner to be envied by a modern legislative obstructionist, and were 
always determined to assert their own “rights” at the expense of the 
king’s prerogative. With a weak governor, such as Shute, for example, 
“a bungler in politics”, they were ready “to follow a career of petty 
annoyance and encroachment” (III. 156) that does not arouse our respect, 
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however much we may sympathize with their cause. Governors often 
had only “empty protests” for an answer, and one can but wonder that 
men could be found in England to undertake (rarely with satisfaction to 
. themselves, either mental or financial) the thankless task of representing 
the king in America. 

There is nothing exciting, sensational; appealing, or dramatic about 
Professor Osgood’s manner of presenting his subject, yet parts of what 
he has written are absorbingly interesting. The accounts of the Zenger 
trial and of the Great Awakening, “the first great and spontaneous 
movement in the history of the American people ”, reach a very high level 
of historical insight and understanding, couched in a style admirably 
adapted to the events narrated. Elsewhere also the work is full of color 
and the personal touch. It is mature, mellow, stimulating, and always 
instructive, delightful for the advanced student and strong meat for the 
beginner, full of shrewd remarks, careful judgments, and not infre- 
quently blessed with satire and humor. It is true that at times it drops 
to lower levels and one may then apply to it the words of the author him- 
self, used in another connection, to the effect that certain chapters are 
“regular and routine in their character and the events with which they 
[are] ‘concerned do not particularly stir the imagination” (II. 159). At 
its best it is history of a rare excellence; at its worst a great reservoir of 
organized knowledge, material for history rather than the finished product 
itself, rising above the plane of the dry-as-dust pedestrian order because of 
the thoroughness with which the material is digested and the remarkable 
skill with which the intricate and scattered details are gathered together 
and wrought into a readable whole. 

Professor Osgood asks and with reason that criticism of his work be 
directed to the measure of success which he has attained under the limita- 
. tions that he has set for himself. But even so it is not without interest 
to ask the question whether so intensive a study of but a part of colonial 
history does not involve some inevitable shortcomings. In the first place, - 
a treatment of the colonies to 1763, which omits all mention of British 
policy and control after the year 1730, omits all mention of the Molasses 
Act and its significations, and dismisses the whole British end of the story 
after 1714 in a chapter but a few pages longer than that devoted to the 
first intercolonial war—the effects of which, the author acknowledges, 
were but “slight and superficial” (I. 115)—is certainly wanting in an 
appreciation of real values on a large scale. To pay almost exclusive 
attention to politics, government, and administration and to pass by with 
only an occasional reference all consideration of economic and social 
forces, the significance of rising prices, debt, and the cost of living, the 
growth of-regional and radical feeling, and the bearing of commerce and 
the increase of wealth on legislation is to run at times pretty near the 
surface and to miss some of the deeper currents of colonial life. That 
Professor Osgood has many of these things in mind is evident from his 
comments, and every once in a while he gives us brief disquisitions on 
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aspects of them, but they are not anywhere placed conspicuously before 
the reader. We do feel, it is true, the spirit of the time changing after 
1740 and moving in the direction of independence, but one has to be a 
careful observer to read the signs. We do notice a cooling of religious 
enthusiasm, a lessening of ecclesiastical control, an increasing importance 
and freedom of the laity, a demand for non-sectarian education, a bolder 
secular attitude toward the militant denominationalism of the older col- 
leges, and other features characteristic of a more liberal, more united, 
and more self-conscious people. But no special stress is laid on any of 
these things. Perhaps if Professor Osgood had been able to write the 
final essay that he planned, summing up conclusions from the four vol- 
umes, he would ‘have dealt with them at length and in their proper 
relations. 

In the second place, Professor Osgood’s position of viewing all details 
of his subject from the standpoint of the colonies tends to create in him a 
disrelish—I would not call it a prejudice—for the British system and all 
who upheld it, and to make it difficult for him to understand just what was 
the British outlook before 1763. I do not think that he has fully grasped 
the meaning of the mercantilist policy, which for some reason or other he 
‘calls “a system of benevolent despotism” (II. 315), for he has not stud- 
ied it in its evolution or gone deeply enough into its literature to distin- 
guish all the gradations of mercantilist thought, some of which he ascribes 
quite too much to politics. I am not at all satisfied with his use of the 
word “imperial” (“imperialistic plans”, “imperialistic régime”, “im- 
perialistic policy”) or his phrase “consolidated autocratic empire” (I. 
144), used to characterize the ends sought by the Board of Trade. I 
think in all this he has imagined something that did not exist. He makes 
a distinction between a mercantilist and an imperialist, deeming the latter 
a Stuart product and therefore wholly bad; and he speaks of certain 
loyalist writings as emanating “ from Stuart policy and ideas ” (IIT. 268). 
This seems to me pure fancy. His own definition of “imperialism” (IV. 
6), his remark that the policy of the age was “wholly guided by the 
principles of mercantilism” (I. 495), and his further statement that “it 
is easy to see how little prospect consistent Whiggism offered to colonial 
liberty” (II. 103) show that as far as the colonies were concerned there 
was neither “imperialism ”, “loyalism”, nor “ Whiggism ” distinct from 
mercantilism, and that what he and others call “imperialism ” before 1763 
was simply applied mercantilism. For this reason his attitude toward all 
those who wished a closer union with the mother country (Gershom 
Bulkeley and the Connecticut “malcontents”, for example (III. 268) 
strikes me as distinctly unfair. J am frank to say that I have never been 
able to see why England should be so severely reprimanded for her policy 
of consolidation, for she had ample arguments in its favor, or why those 
in the colonies who favored it (and there were many mercantilists there, 
Professor Osgood to the contrary notwithstanding, I. 155) should be 
looked upon as wrong-headed. We have no right to assume that England 
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- in pursuing her colonial policy and attempting to govern her own colonies 
across the sea was aware, or could have been aware, that she was violating 
“the fundamental principles of political liberty”. Professor Osgood is 
inclined at times to make this assumption. When he speaks of “the irre- 
pressible conflict between imperial policies and colonial rights”, as the 
form the struggle took, one is prone to ask what, outside the chartered 
colonies, were “rights ” in colonial days. Is there not here a reminiscence , 
of the now discarded doctrine of the inherent rights of man? Further- 
more, Professor Osgood repeats the old charge of “neglect”, made fa- 
miliar by Doyle, as if it were something characteristic of Britain’s atti- 
tude toward the colônies. Had Professor Osgood studied British official 
habits as carefully as he has the proceedings of the colonial legislatures, 
he would have seen, I-think, that the so-called “ neglect ” was in part good 
mercantilism and in part a representative eighteenth-century British dis- 
like of business efficiency. As to the Nova Scotia instance, upon which 
he lays stress (IIT. 512), he should have remembered that Nova Scotia, 
like Newfoundland, was a fishery first and a colony afterward. Professor 
Osgood sees the British mind from America, and distance has lent disen- 
chantment to the view. 

There are a few not very serious errors, as when Professor Osgood 
speaks of a governor’s instruction as issued under the privy seal (I. 34); 
of Connecticut as sending a copy of her law-book to the Privy Council 
(III. 272) ; and of the Cockpit as if it were at Westminster instead of at 
Whitehall (I. 303, 315; IV. 273), all of which shows a certain tnfa- 
miliarity—evidenced elsewhere throughout the volumes—with the tech- 
nique and topography of British governmental administration. There 
are ten or a dozen inconsistencies in the use of words (such as “ indented ” 
and “indentured ”), some forty or more typographical mistakes (“ ben ” 
for “been”, “last” for “least”, etc.), and a score or more of slips in 
the spelling of proper names (“ Loudon” for “Loudoun”, “Lyttleton ” 
for “ Lyttelton”). There are some slight and easily corrected inaccu- 
racies in grammar (“like” for “as in”; “odds was”) and occasional 
obscure references in the foot-notes (as “Cal, p. 683”), and there is 
something wrong with the last lines of the paragraph on page 447 of the 
fourth volume. But when one remembers that this work never had the. 
benefit of the author’s last revision, and that the manuscript as left 
offered the editor many troublesome problems in preparing the copy for 
the press, one can only wonder that the slips are not more numerous. I 
can not close this notice of a really great work, which within its limits is a 
veritable encyclopedia of accurate knowledge and commentary concerning 
eigtiteenth-century colonial history, without extending to Professor Fox 
my congratulations on the success with which he has performed his diff- 
cult editorial task. 

CHARLES M. ANDREwS. 
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The Origins of Prohibition. By Joun Arren Krour. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. 339. $3.50.) 


Tars is an objective study of the movement toward prohibition from 
colonial times, when legislatures intended primarily to insure adequate 
distribution of the “ good creature ”, to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when reformers secured the Maine law to forbid the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants. The range and industry of the author’s research 
are amply proven in his foot-notes and bibliography. His detachment is 
commendable to all who have opinions on the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Even while colonial legislatures sought to regulate a useful commodity, 
they were also placing checks upon drunkards and upon sales to Indians, 
negroes, and apprentices. For liquor in such persons was an immediate 
menace to society. At the same time there were voices crying out against 
any use of strong drink. The Puritan statesman, John Winthrop, be- 
lieved that drunkenness led directly to lawlessness. The divines, In- 
crease and Cotton Mather, charged intemperance with abetting the attacks 
of liberal thought upon Calvinistic theology. Through the eighteenth 
century, Quaker, Methodist, and Baptist missionaries for the cause of 
evangelical religion joined their exhortations to the protest against liquor. 
Then appeared the first reformer who reached his convictions from scien- 
tific observation. Dr. Benjamin Rush studied the diseases of the camp 
during the Revolution. He declared that most of them were caused by 
the use of alcohol. 

Stirred by such evidence the reformers went forth in the new century 
on a crusade to save society. They associated the demon rum with 
deism and democracy, those Jeffersonian menaces to Puritan America. 
Temperance had its greatest success among New Englanders, no matter 
where they settled (map, p. 130). Asa part of rising national conscious- 
ness, the temperance movement spread rapidly after the War of 1812. 
Its leaders at first tried to keep it out of politics, but soon many became 
convinced that “moral suasion” could not permeate the mass of society 
rapidly or effectively enough. Despite the protests of those who would 
continue to apply “light and love” to benighted fellow-citizens, a 
militant minority would have done with licensing systems. Faith in the 
“perfectibility of man” was weakening. The zealots would bring the 
force of law to bear upon unregenerate men. 

The first law, enacted by the legislature of Massachusetts in 1838, 
forbade the sale of liquors in quantities less than fifteen gallons. It was 
instantly recognized as undemocratic. In a political overturn, Democrats 
ousted Whigs and repealed the law. There was still work to be done 
before common men would accept such a check upon themselves. Most 
effective aid came from an unexpected source. Reformed drunkards 
toured the country to organize Washingtonian Societies. Hawkins and 
Gough, with keen appreciation of the dramatic and the sensational, 
stirred a responsive emotion in the average American. There was a 
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veritable inundation of speeches, pamphlets, campaign literature. And 
when the reformers tried again to write their desires into the laws of 
Maine, the reaction was not strong enough to force a repeal. 

The author ends his account at this point in the history of prohibition. 
He has presented its first phase: the development from temperance to 
prohibition, advance from persuasion to legal coercion, restriction of per- 
sonal liberty for the welfare of the group. There remains a considera- 
tion of the second phase: the spread of coercion through the statute 
books of the states into the law of the nation and, more provocative of 
reflection, the story of enforcement and its consequences in American 
society. ‘ 

ARTHUR B. DARLING. 


The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799. Edited by Jon C. 
FITZPATRICK, A.M. Four volumes. Published for the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1925. Pp. xviii, 455; 

. 461; 458; 451. $25.00.) 

On Sunday, the eleventh day of May, 1788, the man whom posterity . 
was to call justly the Father of his Country, and who within the next 
twelve months was to take office as first President of the United States 
and carry to success the great experiment of the new constitution, sat 
“at home all day” carefully counting the number of “ gentleman’s 
pease ”, and of various other varieties of the same legume, which could 
be contained in one pint. Of the gentleman’s pease 3114 were necessary. 
For the relief of the reader of the year 1926 let us hasten to say that this 
was in pursuit of the eminently practical agricultural task of computing 
the number of quarts of each kind of peas which would be required to 
plant a given plot of ground. On the ninth of September, 1781, after 
fighting the campaigns of the American Revolution through weary years 
of bitter hardship, barely supportable privations, and crushing discourage- 
ments, of what at many times seemed the leading of a forlorn hope, the 
General arrived at his old home on his way to the Yorktown peninsula 
and an- epoch-making event. It was the first time he had looked upon 
this beloved scene, dearest to his heart of all things except the cause for 
which he was fighting, since he had left it in 1775 to take command of 
the Continental’ Army. In his diary he records only these words: “I 
reached my own Seat at Mount Vernon (distant 120 miles from the Hd. 
of Elk) where I staid till the 12th.” What other man would have con- 
tented Himself with those cold and matter-of-fact words, even in the most 
unemotional of diaries? It required nothing less than the birth of the 
United States Constitution to move Washington’s pen to an intimation 
of feeling. On Monday the seventeenth of September, 1787, after the 
final adjournment of the Philadelphia Convention and the leave-taking of 
its immortal members, he was stirred to emotion, even in the diary. He 
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returned to his lodgings at Robert Morris’s house, and “retired to medi- 
tate on the momentous w{or]k which had been executed, after not less 
than five, and for a large part of the time Six, and sometimes 7 hours 
sitting every. day, [except] sundays and the ten days’ adjournment to 
give a com’ee opportunity and time to arrange the business, for more 
than four months.” Another side of the same great American is re- 
flected on an occasion during this ten days’ adjournment. On Friday the 
third of August, 1787, not being required that day to preside over the 
Convention, Washington records: “In company with Mr. Robt. Morris 
and his Lady, and Mr. Gouvr, Morris I went up to Trenton on another 
fishing party.” 

Big and little significant facts like these throw floods of light on a 
great figure who is bound to remain at best obscure through the ages, and 
forever more or less of an enigma. For the historical writer and the 
professional student of Washington’s life and times it is fortunate that 
this man kept a diary over some periods of his life, at least, if only for 
the purpose, as the author says, of recording “how, where, and with 
whom” his time was spent, but it is exasperating that he did not keep 
it in the time of his busiest activities, and that he did not put more in it. 
But we must be grateful for what the diaries do give. If we cannot 
know much of what he thought we can at least know how he spent his 
time. We can: watch the daily life of a Virginia country gentleman at 
- work and play. We can follow him in his very human amusements. 
We can get, rarely, very rarely, the cool glint of a carefully measured 
sense of humor. We can ride with the General on his almost daily fox- 
hunt at Mount Vernon. We can sit with him over a game of cards, 
where now and then an insignificant bit of money changed hands—Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, consulting Washington’s expense accounts for the date, tells 
us just how much. We can even patronize with. him the horse-races at 
Annapolis and help him smother his elation over having put a few shil- 
lings on the right animal, for the man of Mount Vernon had shrewd 
horse-sense. We can observe the phlegmatic calm of deliberation re- 
flected on some state paper presented for his judgment as President, a 
paper which he took up to read, perhaps, after a “ walk around the Bat- 
tery”. But it is the walk around the Battery which he records in his 
diary rather than the judgment which we so want to know about. For 
that we must turn elsewhere. 

It is passing strange that not until almost one hundred and fifty years 
after the Declaration of Independence the diaries of George Washington 
should be published as a whole—so far as careful research can locate and 
bring them all together—and edited with proper scholarship. That this 
has now been accomplished is due to the enterprise of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union, and the painstaking and laborious work 
of that well-known and respected editor, Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick, of the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. It is the fulfillment 
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of an historical service which obviously has too long required to be done. 

Washington’s diaries were by no means continuous nor consistently 
full. There is not much in them before the year 1761, except for brief 
entries in 1747 and 1751 on the journey over the mountains and the voy- 
age to Barbados; also the journal written up hurriedly in one day from 
rough notes of the famous trip to the French commandant on the Ohio 
in the winter of 1753 and 1754; and a retranslation from the French of 
Washington's captured records of the march towards the Ohio in 1754. 
A few months at Mount Vernon in 1760 and 1761 are the next entries. 
But from 1763 to 1775 the diaries, with a few breaks here and there, are 
fairly continuous. Here they serve as a log of his plantation, of his 
daily doings, and of visitors to the estate. They preserve, as do that 
stately mansion and well-kept grounds to-day, a picture of country life at 
ease in Virginia, and of the serene tenor of the comfortable existence of 
a rich plantation owner, varied by trips on horseback across the state to 
collect rents and to satisfy an insatiable hunger for lands, for land hunt- . 
ing and land speculation were a passion with Washington all his life. 

During the Revolution, Washington was too busy to keep diaries, 
though he made a determined effort to do so from May 1 to November 5, 
1781, precisely the period of the Yorktown campaign. As might be ex- 
pected, the diary for these months is a source of as commanding im- 
portance for military history as before 1775 it is for the student of Vir- 
ginia agriculture in the eighteenth century. 

After the war, from 1784 to 1789, the diaries again concern them- 
selves with plantation routine, The fox-hunts are rarer, the daily visits 
. to all the plantations more conscientious and regular, in an apparent : 
effort to make the business of farming profitable. Entries on slaves are 
instructive. They destroy the old tradition that Washington never had a. 
slave run away and that slave life on his farms was idyllic. “ Women 
levelling the old ditch”, “ women grubbing in the swamp”, “girl put to 
the plough ”, “the Wome were spreading dung as yesterday ”, show that 
slavery was hard business even at Mount Vernon. 

Aside from the Federal Convention, the one outstanding incident of 
these peaceful, close-farming five years was the trip to the Ohio country 
in 1784 to inspect his military land grants there, and valuable the record 
is in this instance to the student of the new settlements on the western 
waters and the question of maintaining ties between them and the eastern 
states, and of such a matter as the great sectional and ies question 
of the navigation of the Mississippi. 

For the period of Washington’s presidency, years of his life not yet 
altogether appreciated by historians, the diaries are again meagre. From 
October 1, 1789, to March 19, 1790, when the President made tours of 
New England and Long Island; from June 2 to July 4, 1791, when he 
made his southern tour ; and from September 30 to October 20, 1794, when 
he rode out against the Whiskey Insurrectionists, we have significant’ en- 
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tries; but usually during these years it required a journey somewhere to get 
him started on his diary. Most of this scanty material for Washington’s 
presidency has already been published; but without Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
excellent notes. These entries contain much more than travel comments, 
much space as such occupy; many important and significant political facts 
are revealed, as explanations of diplomatic appointments, questions of 
foreign affairs, and Indian diplomacy and war (a factor which bulked 
large in Washington’s solicitudes). Items here are particularly helpful 
in checking up precise dates of political happenings, something so fre- 
quently necessary in historical criticism. 

The student of the diaries on the whole must be disappointed, not in 
the excellent way in which they are edited nor in the attractive manner in 
which they are published, but in the fact that evidently they were kept 
by their writer for his own convenience and not for that of historically 
minded gentry of later generations. He knew what he thought, pre- 
sumably, but did not expect to remember a lot of little facts and details 
of which he needed to keep record. The diaries are only a log and a 
memorandum. They reveal almost nothing of the inner workings of 
Washington’s mind or of his emotional life. There is scarcely a sub- 
jective expression in them. We should not know from them that Wash- 
ington ever read a book, though he does record that he went to many 
shows. But Mr. Fitzpatrick’s notes in two places reveal sums spent for 
books. À 

The editing leaves little to be desired. The index seems adequate. 
The one or two insignificant slips noted by the reviewer will doubtless 
be caught up in one of the rapidly appearing reprints, for already the 
diaries have had a wide sale and have stirred up much talk by patriots 
with pious but historically misguided minds who object to humanizing a 
character who loses nothing of his greatness by standing forth now and 
then en deshabillé, as every great man must do in the privacy of a diary 
never intended for publication. The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Ladies of Mount Vernon, and scholars again to Mr. Fitzpatrick for 
this publication. It is certain that none of the future myriads of biogra- 
phers of Washington can safely neglect the diaries now so conveniently 
assembled and printed. 

SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS. 


Jefferson and Hamilton: the Struggle for Democracy in America. 
By Craupe G. Bowers. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1925. Pp. xix, 531. $5.00.) 

Tuose who complain that American history is not made interesting 
enough must be satisfied with this engrossing volume. What more 
dramatic chapter of our national history is available for the artist—and 
Mr. Bowers is an artist—than the days when Jefferson and Hamilton, 
each suspicious of the other’s mortar, were laying the foundations of our 
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nationality and of our political system? The author of the Party Baitles 
of the Jackson Period has done even a better thing with the party battles 
of the Jefferson and Hamilton period. Here we have a dramatization in 
the form of historical narrative of the political struggle between these 
two giants of American party politics. The tired business man, even the 
tired college professor, can get entertainment as well as instruction in 
this unusually good book. : 

The printed literature of the period has been scrupulously studied and, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, accurately used. To say that this book 
contributes nothing new to our knowledge of the facts is not to say that 
it does not add greatly to our understanding of them, nor that there is 
not a place for it and a welcome for it among the general readers and 
among the professional students of American history. It is not an easy 
task to digest the appalling mass of material which has been published 
during the last one hundred years on the administrations of Washington 
and Adams and on the men and measures of that time; still more difficult 
is it to draw so appropriately and so deftly out of this mass the material 
for the background and the color, for the characters and the supernumer- 
aries, for the facts and the psychology in the acts of the drama which, 
thanks to Mr. Bowers’s nimble mind and skillful pen, unfolds so rapidly 
and so entrancingly. This study will give to a wider circle of readers a 
more intimate acquaintance with the period of the foundations of Ameri- 

, can nationality than anything since Parton’s Jefferson. 

The rapidity and nervousness of the style, sometimes moving ahead 
so breathlessly as to lose an antecedent or two, sometimes so eagerly close 
to the current vernacular as to be almost flippant (though never really 
so), deprives it of Parton’s stateliness, but it vastly surpasses that great 
biographer in encyclopaedic knowledge and in historical accuracy. The 
chapters are enlivened with such “headlines” as “ Jefferson Mobilizes ”, 
“Hamilton’s Black Winter”, “ Hectic Days”, “ Comedy and Heroics”. 
To the reviewer these touches, which are symptomatic of the paragraphs, 
possess merit. In an age when fiction writers have been jumping into 
the historical field and running off with some of the best prize plums it 
is good to see a sober student capture thousands of readers not only by the | 
qualities of his style but by the dramatic interest of his narrative. To do 
this in 1925 one must have a feeling for the language of 1925. 

The limitations of the book are that in the effort at artistry which the 
historical writer is making so successfully he occasionally crowds out of 
his pages some well-known but important facts that the reader—particu- 
larly the general reader for whom this book is written—ought to have 
before him. The chapter, used as a climax, called “Democracy Tri- 
umphant”, is the weakest. Here the reader sees plenty of triumphant 
democracy but very little of the history of the election of 1800. The 
author depicts the scene as that of a great political revolution, yet he 
himself allows us to see if we look carefully that after all the whole issue 
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balanced on just how skillfully Aaron Burr could handle the Tammany 
and mechanic vote of lower New York City. If Aaron Burr had not 
lived in New York, and if the city itself, by a few hundred votes differ- 
ently fixed, had voted for the Federalists in 1800, would there have been 
any “revolution of 1800”? There may have been a groundswell under 
way which could not be revealed in a period when several of the legis- 
latures chose the presidential electors, but certainly there was no land- 
slide for Jefferson in that election. This is true despite the opposition to 
the hateful Alien and Sedition Laws, and the “ Reign of Terror” which 
Mr. Bowers so vividly describes. 

As is too usual with statesmen and with historians who concern 
themselves primarily with domestic affairs, Mr. Bowers loses sight, I 
think, of some of the realities of international politics. While he por- 
trays the economic and the selfish personal interests which lay behind the 
Federalists, he does not show that if these big business men, selfish as 
they undoubtedly were, had not stepped in and “ put across” the move- 
ment for the Constitution no one else would have succeeded in rescuing 
the country from impending political anarchy and foreign encroachment. 
As he flays so meritoriously, in his analyses of Federalist pro-British 
policy, the supercilious contempt of the Federalists for the lot of the 
common man, he does not emphasize sufficiently—although I believe he 
himself realizes it well enough—the vital importance of imports from 
Great Britain not only to the fiscal system erected by Hamilton, not only 
to the newly established credit of the United States, but to the great ex- 
periment of the Constitution itself and of the new nationality which now 
rested on it, and in turn rested on credit, on commerce, on Anglo-Ameri- 
can commerce, because more than nine-tenths of our imports came from 
England. 

The “Portrait Gallery ” in which Mr. Bowers gives us pen-pictures 
of the great and the near great is worthy of the Mirrors of Washington. 

This book is the most readable and the most interesting which there is 
on the subject. The author must be a Democrat, one gathers, because he 
loves Jefferson and would never love, though he does respect, Hamilton. 
But almost everybody in the United States, including the writers of his- 
tory, is Democrat or Republican, and the reader must see why this is so 
from Mr. Bowers’s book itself. Any Jeffersonophil penchant which ap- 
pears in these pages serves as a good antidote to the several recent studies 
extolling the marvels of Federalism and glorifying too es the 
genius of Hamilton. 

SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis. 


The Correspondence of William Hickling Prescott, 1833-1847. 

Transcribed and edited by Rocer Wotcorr. (Boston: Hough- 
‘ton Mifflin Company. 1925. Pp. xxi, 691. $7.50.) _ . 

’ Depositep in the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society is a 

large collection of the papers of William H. Prescott, the historian. 
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They include a mass of letters from and to the historian as well as the 
noctograph manuscripts of his published works. .From them have been 
selected and published in a handsome volume the most important letters 
covering the years 1833-1847. They begin with 1833 because there are 
few letters before that year. In fact, the volume contains only eight 
letters before 1837, the year in which Ferdinand and Isabella was pub- 
lished. The end is placed at 1847 because it was in that year that Prescott 
published the last book he completed. So far as the actual contents of 
the letters go, the volume does not run on all fours with the books 
Prescott completed; for it contains nothing on the writing and collecting 
of materials for his first book, and a great deal of it relates to collecting 
for Philip 1., his last book, left unfinished when he died in 1859. Mr. 
Wolcott, editor of the volume, is the grandson of the historian and the 
owner of the manuscripts from which the letters are selected. He has 
supplied his text with an ample number of foot-notes explanatory of per- 
sons and facts in the text, and he has placed in his introduction an ade- 
quate brief sketch of Prescott’s literary career. l 

The appearance of Mr. Wolcott’s volume is an important addition to 
our lamentably small number of books on American historiography. If 
it should be followed by a similar volume for the years 1847-1859 the re- 
sult would be that, not forgetting Ticknor’s valuable biography, Prescott 
would be the only one of our historians whose life has been adequately 
written, That the gap should have been filled is important because of 
the peculiar difficulty the ordinary student has when he tries to use the : 
Prescott letters in their present form. They are frequently in difficult 
Spanish or French script which requires the aid of an expert for an 
accurate translation. Prescott’s own letters were written on his nocto- 
graph, a frame with wires strung across and an inverted carbon sheet 
below them. The writer uséd a stylus, guiding his fingers by the wires, 
so that no strokes went below them, and often there was much irregular- 
ity due to lifting and replacing the hands between words. For these 
sheets expert interpretation is also necessary. It will be a service to 
historical scholarship and mere justice to Prescott if the editor completes 
what he has so well begun. 

An outstanding fact in Mr. Wolcott’s book is the extreme care -of 
Prescott to find and use old manuscripts and other original sources. 
Other historians might be content to follow the texts of their predeces- 
sors, but Prescott was bent on building up his story on the basis of 
original authorities. He never heard of a promising collection that he 
did not have it searched, and his expenditures for copying were never 
stinted. Equally evident is interest in the narration of human action. 
The 250 pages he gave to Aztec Civilization in the first volume of the 
Mexico cost him two years of labor and many groans. He longed to be 
away with Cortés marching against the foe. The true difference between 
him and the later historian is not so much in method as in purpose. As 
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we come to see the last fifty years in perspective, it is likely that we shall 
conclude that the same may be said of most of the good historians of a 
century ago. The distinctive trait of the recent school of history is in- 
stitutional history rather than the use of original sources. 

The book also reveals to what an extent Prescott’s work was aided by 
his friends, He had a strong power of making men wish to do something 
for him. Sympathy for his afflicted state was undoubtedly partly responsi- 
ble, but his gentle and sincere spirit was the chief cause of this devotion. 
Blindness has been known to make men irritable; on Prescott it had no 
such effect. To the men who helped him his letters were filled with 
kindness and gentle persuasion. Among these men were diplomats, his- 
torians, scholars, and men of large business affairs, and they were equally 
marked in their eagerness to serve him, and all for friendship’s sake. Of 
this class the most notable was Pascual de Gayangos, an eminent Spanish 
scholar and historian. Relations began between the two men when 
Prescott saw a review of his Ferdinand and Isabella by Gayangos in 
London. Immediately followed an offer by the Spaniard to look up 
manuscripts in London, and after that he visited Paris, Madrid, Simancas, 
and other places in Prescott’s behalf. He read manuscripts, employed 
copyists, paid them for their services out of funds Prescott placed in 
bank for that purpose, made bargains none but a Spaniard could have 
made, and did a hundred other things. For it he would accept no pay- 
ment, although part of the time he was nearly in want and at no time 
was he rich. The best that Prescott could do was to persuade him to 
accept a small loan when his funds failed him in London. Through 
Prescott he laid American historical literature under obligation while he 
showed the large soul of the true scholar. 

JOEN SPENCER BASSETT. 


Blockade Running during the Civil War and the Effect of Land and 

Water Transportation on the Confederacy. By Francis B. 

C. BRADLEE. (Salem: Essex Institute. 1925. Pp. xii, 340. - 

$7.50.) 

Tuts well-printed volume is a very valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Civil War. It is almost entirely of a documentary character, 
making available to the public a mass of interesting and detailed infor- 
mation, which the author has, on the whole, arranged and presented in 
excellent fashion. The fifty-three extremely interesting and important 
illustrations are mostly reproduced from originals in the author’s private 
collection. Some of these are reproduced for the first time in this volume. 

It is notable that the book is reprinted from the historical collections 
of the venerable and distinguished Essex Institute of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, which, with its 115,000 volumes, 400,000 pamphlets, and numerous 
pictures and trophies, is a rich storehouse for the historian, especially in 
regard to maritime matters. Mr. Bradlee has succeeded in imparting his 
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information, much of it not intrinsically interesting, in graphic fashion, 
making justifiable the popular style he has chosen. While he has per- 
haps not produced a masterpiece of condensation such as the chapter on 
the Blockade-Runners in Soley’s Blockade-Runners and the Cruisers, yet 
he tells the story of the long-drawn-out operation which eventually 
strangled the Confederation in much greater. detail than the talented ` 
Soley, whose historical efforts received as little encouragement from 
Congress as do those of the Naval Historical Section to-day. 

As Mr. Bradlee points out, following Soley and other historians, the 
value of the services rendered to the South by the blockade runners dur- 
ing the Civil War can hardly be overestimated. Since, at the beginning 
of hostilities, the navy of the South was practically non-existent, and 
communication with foreign countries vital, on account of inadequate 
manufacturing plants for the supplying of her troops with arms, am- 
munition, and other necessaries, it is evident that the blockade runners 

- alone prevented the United States navy for years from accomplishing the 
task which it finally did accomplish, namely, the defeat of the Con- . 
federacy. The author quotes a significant instance of the importance of 
a successful piercing of the Northern naval patrol,'the case being that of 
the runner which landed at Wilmington, N. C., nine hundred barrels of 
gunpowder in time for its use at the battle of Shiloh. 

It was inevitable that, especially at first, the officers in command of 
the blockade runners varied greatly in talent and in success, but their 
average efficiency improved, and they showed themselves men of pluck 
and resource. They were matched against men of much the same char- 
acter, the blockade service of the United States navy being for the most 
part in charge of volunteer officers, all of them merchant captains and 
some with previous naval training. The blockade rimner was a true 
gentleman of fortune, and he played for big stakes, a fact easily ap- 
preciated when it is recalled that, as Soley points out, so huge were the 
profits from a single success, that the foreign ship-owner shed no tears 
over the loss of a vessel on its third endeavor to run the blockade, if it 

_ had succeeded in running the gauntlet on its first two attempts. 

‘As in other wars, both the North and the South underrated the mili- 
tary value of certain factors. The Northern leaders, no doubt aware of 
the tremendous advantage in their favor of naval power, started block- 
ading operations in a half-hearted manner, with a “paper blockade”, 
which it took the navy a long time to turn into a de facto one, as the 
resignation of most of its officers of Southern birth had resulted in dis- 
organization, and the officers’ corps itself was suffering from stagnation, 
all the flag-officers and most of the captains being over sixty years of age, 
and some of the lieutenants over, fifty and not even yet of command rank. 
The inefficiency of the blockade was the subject of jest by the inhabitants 
of the Southern ports in the summer of 1861, and, while toward the last 
it was made very difficult for a runner to get through the cordon of 
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blockading vessels, yet the game, so remunerative if D ty) went on 
without flagging until the close of the war. z 

Nearly one-half of this volume is taken up by a reprinted paper en- 
titled the Railroads and the Confederacy, and three shorter chapters on 
the Confederate Post Office Department, the Southern Express Com- 
pany, and the Telegraphs and the Confederacy, important themes not 
usually treated with proper respect in general histories. Mr. Bradlee 
reiterates the charge that the Confederacy did not adequately profit by 
its logistic advantages, particularly of its “interior lines” of communica- 
tion, movements of troops and material from point to point within a de- 
fended district being much easier and quicker to make than by roundabout 
routes, which the enemy must resort to. He quotes the work of General 
E. P. Alexander (Military Memoirs of a Confederate) to prove that this 
strategic advantage was not properly exploited either in defense or offense, 
as suggested by the loss of Vicksburg and the invasion of Pennsylvania. 
The situation in the spring of 1863 was a most critical one, lending itself 
easily to academic discussion. Mr. Bradlee, like others before him, is of 
the opinion that, by a proper and a possible use of the railways available 
to the South, a concentration of Longstreet’s, Johnston’s, and Buckner’s 
troops might have been effected in Tennessee, and that the thus aug- 
mented army, then under Bragg, might have defeated Rosecrans so de- 
cisively that Grant might easily have been forced to relinquish his bull- 
dog hold on Vicksburg, and the loss to the Confederacy of 30,000 men 
and the freedom of the Mississippi avoided, especially if General Lee 
had consented to replace Bragg in command. In this case the great and 
crucial battle of the Civil War might have been fought in Tennessee in- 
stead of at Gettysburg. Just how much the quantity of political exigency 
had to do with the decision to invade the North will always be difficult to 
determine, but from the perspective of six decades it seems to have been 
founded neither on correct strategy nor on a sane estimate of the situa- 
tion. Aside from the fact that the invasion of Pennsylvania required a 
line of communication nearly two hundred miles long, a very serious 
handicap in those days, even a victory would have only slightly prolonged 
the Confederate advantage, for not only was the city of Washington 
strongly garrisoned and fortified, but a defeat would have had the im- 
mediate effect of startling the whole North into concerted and vigorous 
action. 

Our author lays considerable stress upon the alleged disinclination of 
General Lee to leave the Virginia seat of war, and especially to take 
command in the West, Professor Eckenrode’s Jefferson Davis (1923) 
being quoted to indicate that Mr. Davis had perhaps a clearer conception 
of the importance of the Western field than Lee, the sombre state of whose 
mind is brought out strikingly in these pages. Many of his pessimistic 
utterances are recalled, such as his remark to Mosby, “I hope we have 
seen the last of secession ”, and his words soon after he had resigned his 
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commission in 1861, “I must say that I am one.of those dull creatures. 
that cannot see the good of secession”. Even before that, in January, 

`- 1861, he wrote, “ The framers of our Constitution would never have ex- 
hausted so much labor, wisdom, and forbearance in its formation, and 
surrounded it with so many safeguards and securities, if it was intended 
to be.broken by every member of the confederacy at will. . : . It is idle 
to talk of secession”. John S. Wise (The End of an Era) relates that 
Lee remarked after the fight at Sailors’ Creek shortly before the final 
surrender, “ A few more Sailors’ Creeks and it will all be over—ended— 
just as I have expected it would end from the first”. There can be no 
doubt that, like the great leader of the Union, Lee bore in his heart a 
cruel burden of sadness, borne only because of his devotion to what he 
believed to be his duty. 

The 175 pages given to the railroads of the Confederacy cannot be 
neglected by one who cares to get a clear idea of the logistics of the 
Southern forces. The chapters’ on the Corifederate telegraphs and the 
Southern Express Company are likewise both interesting and valuable.. 


Epwarp BRECK. 


The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield. By THEODORE 
CLARKE SMITH, Professor of American History in Williams Col- 
lege. Two volumes. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1925. Pp. ix, 1283. $12.00.) | 
Tars notable biography was produced under unique conditions. In the 

first place the author was spared an enormous burden of drudgery, for he 

found the great mass of his material not only assembled but systematically - 
arranged. From his seventeenth year until his death Garfield had kept 

a journal which, with a few disappointing gaps, chronicles the most im- 

portant events in which he had a part. He himself put in order some 

material for his future biographer, and his venerable mother and devoted 
wife had added to that written record. At his death, “he left, carefully 
preserved, all his official papers; his letterbooks and letters; his manu- 
script journals, school and college | memorabilia; the vast mass of letters 
received by him and a large collection of pamphlets and newspaper clip- 
pings bearing on his career. All this material, through the wise judg- 

. ment of his wife, was systematically organized, classified, bound up in 

volumes, and indexed, a task which occupied the time of Joseph Stanley- 

Brown, formerly his secretary, for the space of about eighteen months ” 

(Preface, p. vii). Thé papers were then placed in a memorial room built 

for them at the Garfield home in Mentor, and there they remained un- 

touched for thirty years. In the early stages of his work, Professor 

Smith had the helpful choper of Mrs. Garfield, who survived till 

1918. 

Paying generous tribute to the manifold assistance thus afforded him, ` 
he says: “ The function of the writer, in preparing such a biography, has 
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been strictly limited to selecting and arranging illustrative material, 
furnishing an outline of events and supplying explanations where needful. 
It is Garfield himself who contributes the personal and psychological 
analysis.” 

Throughout the book the is abundant evidence that this is “in no 
sense a family biography”, but that the author has exercised an inde- 
pendent: and discriminating judgment. Nevertheless, the reader often 
queries whether the fact that the great mass of material had been not 
only gathered together but assorted, indexed, and placed in cold storage 
for thirty years has not in some respects tended to preserve the perspective 
of forty years ago rather than to yield that of to-day. The historical 
student of to-day is surprised to find prominent in the text full tabulated 
returns of counties in Garfield’s district for many successive Congressional 
elections of sixty and more years ago; the pages are weighed down by 
names of personal friends by the score, who are not “tied into the narra- 

, tive ”, and by lists of barely-mentioned Congressional associates who have 
faded out of comprehensive histories of the period. The chapter, “ Gar- 
field, Rosecrans, and Dana”, is an excellent piece of research, convincingly 
presented. But it seems the perspective of 1881 rather than of 1925 that 
devotes a thirtieth of this monumental biography to Rosecrans’s shamefaced 
shiftiness and to Dana’s nagging misstatements. Would not a single 
page of positive assertion, citing the Schuckers letter, Welles’s Diary, and 
Dana’s own despatches from the Official Records, have given to the pres- 
ent-day student ample guidance as to the influence of any Garfield letter 
upon the removal of Rosecrans from command? To devote to this issue 
a forty-page chapter, separated by five hundred pages from the narrative 
of the events with which it is concerned, seems to | its importance 
out of all due proportion. 

Early chapters tell of the boy’s upbringing by his cape mother upon 
the meagre farm; of his ambition for the life of a sailor, with its unro- 
mantic realization in a few weeks’ service as bowsman upon a canal boat 
—the episode which campaign biographers deemed most deserving of 
emphasis for “ popular consumption”; of his school days at the Eclectic; 
of his conversion and admission into the Church of the Disciples; of his 
association with “the brethren”, and his zeal as an extemporaneous 
preacher which for years exercised a profound influence upon his mode of 
thought and of expression. Despite the widening of his horizon by the 
two years at Williams College under the inspiration of Mark Hopkins, he 
returned to Hiram to his intimate friendships in its circle of Disciples, 
and became principal of the Eclectic. 

Within four days of the fall of Sumter Garfield tendered his services 
to the governor of Ohio, and soon began his military career as lieutenant- 
colonel of the 42d Ohio Infantry. He proved apt both to learn and to 
command. His longest service was as chief of staff with General Rose- 
crans. In his army service he was always for vigorous aggression. His 
journal and letters show his impatience with what he considered President 
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Lincoln’s pitiable weakness (pp. 240-241), Halleck’s inefficiency (pp. 
` 220, 229-231), McClellan’s unreadiness to attack (p. 237), and Rosecrans’s 
slowness (pp. 310-311). Promoted to the rank of major-general of volun- 
teers, and tendered the command of a corps by General Thomas, Garfield 
against his own personal preference decided to leave the army and take his 
seat in Congress in deference to the President’s insistence that his service, 
by his voice and vote as a man “ practically acquainted with the wants of 
the army ” was more needed in the House than in the field. 

In entering upon his new career, he set before himself a definite 
purpose: he would make himself an authority on finance, with the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Ways and Means as the goal. That goal 
he never attained, but his biographer presents, largely from Garfield’s 
own journal and letters, a record of his diligent service as chairman of 
the committees on Military Affairs and Appropriations. On the floor of 
the House he developed great skill in debate. In those eighteen years of 
turmoil he was brought in close contact with so many men and issues that 
this careful biography, presenting Garfield’s intimate judgments, teems 
with material which the student of the period will find indispensable. 
(Let it be added that every such student will marvel at the excellence and 
comprehensiveness of the 75-page index.) 

Through seven chapters (chs. XI. to XVII.) attention is focussed so 
exclusively upon Garfield’s legislative development that the reader gets 
few glimpses of his progress in other lines. With no previous intimation 
that Garfield had ever studied law, the reader is startled to find a man : 
who had never tried a case in his life “ participating as counsel in one 
of the most famous political lawsuits in the history of the Supreme 
Court”, Ex parte Milligan (pp. 397 and 825-828). In the first half of 
the second.volume the biographer breaks away from the chronological 
method and devotes some of the most valuable chapters to the study of 
Garfield as a public.man, the open-minded thinker, the eager observer of 
progress in science, the stimulating framer of an educational programme 
which some colleges of to-day still find too “ progressive”. The charm 
of the man is best shown in the chapter on Friends and Family. 

Three peculiarities in Garfield’s fundamental make-up retarded his 
success and have lessened his fame. In an analysis so discerning that 
Garfield himself said: “ His criticisms of my character are revelations of 
myself to myself”, A. G. Riddle declared that “the one thing wanting in 
Garfield ” was “egoism”. “If, other things being nearly equal, a course 
is open to him which he can take without self-assertion, he will take it. 
So of that notable case of the salary bill” (p. 735). In a friendly letter 
of warning John Hay called attention to another trait: “‘ One thing thou 
lackest yet’ and that is a slight ossification of the heart. I woefully fear , 
. you will try too hard to make everybody happy—an office which is outside 
of your constitutional powers ” (p. 1071). Mrs. Garfield said that he was 
often deceived as to men’s real characters (p. 928). He saw only the 
best side of men, and this often brought him into trouble, as in his associa- _ 
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tion with Oakes Ames, and with Parsons in the DeGolyer pavement case. 
Coupled with this “lack of worldly wisdom” in his judgment of other 
men was his assumption that they would look upon him with like charity 
and confidence. “ When he found himself attacked or hated, he seemed to 
be almost as bewildered that such a thing could be possible as hurt by 
the revelation of unfairness” (p. 931). Again and again he showed an 
astonishing “lack of defensive pugnacity”. When suspicion or slander 
were directed toward him, his impulse was ever to “ stand silent in sensi- 
tive dignity, leaving his defence to his friends” (p. 530). Thus, had he 
sought a second hearing in the Crédit Mobilier investigation and there 
presented the statement which he later issued at the insistence of his 
friends, the chairman of the committee declared that its report “ would 
not have reflected even inferentially upon Garfield” (p. 546). 

That Garfield was not an aspirant for the presidency in 1880, and that 
his nomination involved no disloyalty on his part to John Sherman seem 
clearly proved by his journal and letters, and attested by both Sherman and 
Hoar, the chairman of the convention. The charge that Garfield’s Cabi- 
net was made up under Blaine’s dictation is effectually disproved. The 
clash with the imperious Conkling was inevitable, for to have acceded to 
his demands, Senator Hoar declared, would have been “infamous”. 
Material for the first time available in this biography indicates that Gar- 
field entered the White House bound by “no trades, no shackles” (p. 
1015), and that the “pledge”, to which Conkling and Platt frequently 
referred but which they never produced, was nothing but an agreement 
to “consult ” with the Stalwart leaders as to the patronage in New York, 
an agreement which they chose to interpret as a promise to make no 
New York appointment without their previous consent. ` An open declara- 
tion of war was seen in the Robertson appointment, of which Professor 
Smith says: “ It was in the highest degree aggressive, almost ruthless, and 
it challenged opposition from all quarters, from Civil Service reformers 
as well as from spoilsmen. It violated at one blow as many different 
political conventions as it well could” (p. 1106). 

Garfield was a man whose best work was of a nature little known to 
the public. Blaine declared that among his associates in public life Gar- 
field, more than any other man, gave careful and systematic study to 
public questions, and he came to every discussion in which he took part 
with elaborate and complete preparation. He was a steady and indefati- 
gable worker (p. 700). He developed great skill in persuasion. On the 
tariff issue he showed notable independence of the “Iron Men”, and on 
the currency question “he spoke and voted, as he said, ‘alone in the 
Mississippi Valley’ against inflation”. In the opening months of his 
administration it is Blaine’s testimony that “from the very outset he 
exhibited administrative talent of a high order” (p. 1143). By his 
overthrow of Conkling he not only rid himself of that boss’s dictation but 
served notice that the President was not “the registering clerk of the 
Senate”. It was at his personal initiative that the investigation of the 
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Star Route frauds was begun, and when he was warned that disclosures 
might involve men high in office his reply was: “ Go ahead regardless of 
where or whom you may hit. I direct you not only to probe this ulcer to 
the bottom, but to cut it out.” He took an active part in effecting the plan 
for the refunding of $250,000,000 of bonds. “It is certain that at the 
first session of the incoming Congress Garfield would have undertaken 
to press, with all the vigor at his command, the enactment of a genuine 
Civil Service Law” (p. 1154). He sympathized with Blaine’s positive, 
aggressive policy as to the Caribbean, the Central American Isthmus, and 
the Latin American states, and with Blaine had determined to invite all 
of the independent governments of North and South America to meet in 
a Peace Conference at Washington, March 15, 1882. 

Such was the career which the assassin’s bullet cut short. The victim’s 
patience and fortitude in his months of suffering endeared him to the 
whole nation. On the day before his death, he asked Colonel Rockwell: 
“ Old Boy, do you think my name will have a place in history?’* “Yes”, 
replied his friend, “a grand place, but a grander one in human hearts.” 
This definitive biography presents the most painstaking and discriminating 
study of the grounds for a just appraisal of Garfield’s place both in 
history and in human hearts. 


The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States: Problems in Ameri- 
can Co-operation with Other Powers. By GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE, 
Professor of History and International Relations in Clark Uni- 
versity. (New York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press. 1925. 
Pp. 368. $2.00.) | 
THESE addresses were delivered at Wesleyan University, on the ake 

Slocum Bennett Foundation, in March, 1924; but they have been revised 

and expanded so that they now include the entire period during which 

Secretary Hughes has directed the foreign affairs of the United States. 

The volume is not a survey of American foreign policy from its begin- 

ning ; the field is limited to the last few years, but with enough background 

to make the issues of this period intelligible. Neither is it a detailed 
history; many diplomatic controversies are not mentioned. The aim of 
the work is to present, to compare, and to discuss the recent distinctive 
foreign policies of the United States, particularly as these policies affect 
the problem of co-operation with other countries. . 


This volume admirably accomplishes the aim indicated by the author in 
the Foreword above cited. It is by all odds the most accurate and dis- 
. passionate review of the recent foreign policy of the United States yet 
published. There is a generous appreciation of diverse interpretations of 
the conduct of American foreign relations, though the author does not 
: fail to add the weight of his own opinion in drawing conclusions from the 
array of facts. He avoids successfully the pitfalls of special pleading for 
propaganda purposes which so often entrap the incautious reader in many 
books on international relations. One wonders, however, why Professor 
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Blakeslee gives currency to the phrase “ outlawry of war ” which has been 
characterized by a keen critic as an offense against the English language. 
He would seem to reveal an emotional reaction on the subject of war, 
when he says that “ war is the world’s greatest problem ”, and also when 
he quotes with apparent approval the resolution of the Baptist Convention 
of June, 1924: “It is the most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts 
humanity today.” The question would rather seem to be whether the 
greatest world problem is not the problem of international justice, and the 
most colossal sin, the sin of international injustice. 

The main headings of this volume are as follows: I., American Policy 
toward Europe; II, the Monroe Doctrine and Related Policies; IIL, 
Pan-Americanism: Washington and Geneva; IV., Co-operation in the Far 
East: the Open Door and the Washington Conference; V., Japanese 
Immigration: Statutory Exclusion and American Policy; VI., Co-opera- 
tion in the Future: Regional and World Policies. 

Each of these topics is treated with fine judicious scholarship. The 
facts are carefully stated and various authorities are discreetly quoted. 
This is notably well done in the discussion of the Monroe Doctrine and 
Pan-Americanism. Professor Blakeslee’s qualifications as an expert at- 
tached to the Washington Conference are quite apparent in his lucid, 
well-balanced exposition of the problems of the Pacific and of the Far 
East. 

Although this volume consists of popular addresses, it is not open to 
criticism for the carelessness of statement or unsafe generalizations that 
unfortunately characterize so much of contemporary writing in the field 
of international relations. It is admirably adapted for use in college 
courses in that field. It should be carefully read by all earnest students of 
history and politics. That mysterious person, “the man on the street”, 
will find it of immense help in forming an intelligent judgment concerning 
the international responsibilities of the United States. 

PHILIP MARSHALL Brown, 


4 


The Senate and the League of Nations. By Henry Casor LODGE. 
(New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. Pp. 


424. $4.00.) | 

Ters posthumous volume, sacrificing detail to an injudicious account 
of its subject, bears evidence of haste. Only the two concluding chapters 
(IX. and X., pp. 146-226) are chiefly concerned with reflections on the 
League of Nations and the Senate. So far as the facts relating to these 
two topics are set forth, there is little information in the chapters not 
heretofore well known and understood. Incidentally they illustrate clearly 
—as does much of the entire narrative—the bitterness which Senator 
Lodge came to feel toward President Wilson from near the beginning of 
the latter’s administration. Yet the writer seems to take especial satisfac- 
tion in asserting over and over again that he never had any personal 
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hostility to the President. As early as August, 1914, declares Mr. Lodge, 
Woodrow Wilson laid plans which even then were designed to afford him 
- “the great rôle of peace-maker for the entire world” (p. 28). This is 
to credit Mr. Wilson with superhuman foresight and, could it be proven 
to be a sound judgment, would certainly mark Wilson as a human wonder. 

The book leaves the general impression of being an angry diatribe chiefly 
directed against Wilson. It is the bequest of a sick man to the world, 
written (it would seem) under the delusion that somehow his story might 
alter the final verdict of history. 

The book is not without interest. Its interest, however, is psychologi- 
cal and personal rather than historical. For the future biographer of Mr. 
Lodge it should have great significance. To any one desirous of estimat- 
ing the Massachusetts senator as a powerful and influential figure in the 
Senate more especially during such critical years as 1919 and 1920, it 
will prove not merely enlightening: but essential to the theme. Like 
Wilson, Lodge was obstinate. Like Wilson, he was often inconsistent in 
thought and speech. He has admitted guardedly his own rather obvious 
inconsistencies; but he has taken genuine delight in hammering home at 
greater length what he conceives to have been the far more fatal incon- 
sistencies of the President (pp. 129-145). In the autumn of 1919, when, 
to his own discomfiture, Mr. Lodge discovered that the Senate would not 
consider amending the Versailles Treaty, he modified his hostility to that 
document and became an avowed reservationist—influenced, unless I 
have been misinformed, largely by the more liberal and practical attitude 
of his friend Senator Frank B. Kellogg of Minnesota, now Secretary of 
State in President Coolidge’s Cabinet. Thenceforth Lodge’s attitude gave 
ground for the belief that under certain conditions he would be willing to ` 
see the Treaty pass. Indeed he claims (pp. 214 ff.) that but for Wilson’s 
_ obstinacy the Treaty, brought forward a second time, would have passed 
the Senate in March, 1920. For the resulting defeat, however, Mr. Lodge 
lived to have no regrets; he reasoned himself later into the firm conviction 
that the League could do nothing to stop wars; and as late as October, 
1924 (judging by a foot-note, p. 211)—the senator died on the following 
November 9—he felt that it had effected “ nothing of vital consequence to 
the cause of world-peace ”. 

_ Chapter IV. entitled, The Lustiania (pp. 32-65), should not escape the 
careful reading of the student of diplomatic history, although it has really 
nothing to do, except indirectly, with the theme of the book. It purports 
to set forth a well-worn story of the circumstances surrounding the 
` formulation and transmission to Germany of the first Lusitania Note of 
May 13, 1915—the so-called “strict accountability” note. It ascribes 
to Wilson ari unsuccessful attempt to get to Germany an intimation that 
the language of that note was to be taken by the German Foreign Office 
neither literally nor seriously. The chapter affords Senator Lodge a 
fine chance to cast slurs upon President Wilson and to reflect freely upon 
the President’s alleged weakness at a very critical time. In substance 
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it is an attempt, based largely upon gossip, to prove Mr. Wilson a liar. 
Much of the story was given an airing for campaign purposes by Lodge 
late in October, 1916; and it has since then appeared under slightly 
different guises, notably in such sketches of Mr. Wilson as were printed 
by Mr. David Lawrence (1924) and by Mr. Robert Edwards Annin 
` (1924). The complete truth about the matter can not yet be known. 
But there is enough additional evidence in a very recent book, The Mem- 
otrs of William Jennings Bryan (1925), pages 378-382, 398-403, 421, to 
relieve Wilson of the charge of intentional deception. The entire story 
of the Lusitania Notes can hardly be clearly stated until much more nearly 
complete evidence—both official and unofficial—than has yet appeared is 
forthcoming. 

Aside from occasional scraps of information, of slight consequence, 
from Mr. Lodge’s diary (cf. pp. 13-15, 19-22, 65, 69, 79-83,, 100), there 
is a great deal of matter introduced inte the volume which has been long 
accessible elsewhere. Attention may be called in this connection to the 
so-called Fourteen-points address of President Wilson to Congress on 
January 8, 1918 (reprinted in full, pp. 84-92) ; and to the five appendixes 
which include President Wilson’s address to the Senate, of January 22, 
1917, on a League to Enforce Peace (pp: 262-269), three speeches by Mr. 
Lodge—his reply of February 28, 1917, to Wilson (pp. 270-296), his 
speech of February 28, 1919, urging a treaty of peace first and a considera- 
tion of a possible covenant and a league of nations later (pp. 227-261), 
and his speech of August 12, 1919, on the Versailles Treaty (pp. 380- 
410)—and finally, the stenographic report of the famous White House 
conference of August 19, 1919, between Mr. Wilson and sixteen out of 
the seventeen members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
(pp. 297-379). Cross-references in the course of the narrative bring all 
of this official material into direct relation to Mr. Lodge’s thought and so 
perhaps justify its reappearance in the book. But had the narrative been 
skillfully and less hastily done, it is probable that much of this reprinting 
could have been avoided. 

If this volume had confined itself to an outline in defense of Senator 
Lodge’s positions in the Senate fight, and had the author excluded nu- 
merous references to President Wilson’s personal views, it would have 
seemed justifiable. As it stands, the book reveals a man intolerant of 
differences of opinion, arrogant to a degree, and essentially petty in his 
point of view. 

Henry BARRETT LEARNED. 
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Ploetz’ Manual of Universal History. Translated and enlarged by 
William H. Tillinghast; revised under the editorship of Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Ph.D., with the collaboration of A. H. Imlah, T. P. Peardon, and 
J. H. Wuorinen. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, pp. xviii, 
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766, Ixxxix, $4.00.) This Manual, which for over forty years has’ been 
a standard reference book for students ‘of history, has, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Barnes, been thoroughly revised and its value further 
enhanced. It, now comprises 766 pages of text as against 599 of the 
edition of 1905. Nor does this revision consist merely in the addition 
of new matter since 1903, but shows itself as well in the rewriting and re- 
arrangement of much of the earlier chapters. The sections devoted to 
the Eastern Peoples have all been revised in the light of recent work and. 
the latest views on chronology. In this division of the book, also, the 
title concerning the Lydians and Phrygians has been enlarged to em- 
brace the Hittites and Aramaeans, there has been added a section on the 
` Cretans and Mycenaeans, and much material now obsolete has been dis- 
carded. ` : l . : 

In the division treating of the early Western Peoples the following 
principal changes are noted: the story of the Celts has been rewritten 
as to civilization and the beginnings of Britain, and the account of Ire- 
land reduced by the omission of much of its legendary history; the early 
history of the Greeks has been revised, and. the mythical genealogy and 
non-historic traditions of the race have been eliminated; the ethnological 
description of Italy shows revision; the- treatment of the Teutons has 
been slightly abbreviated in the geographical description of ‘Scandinavia, 
and the ethnological section rewritten; and there are slight changes in 

_ the section devoted to the Slavs and Lithuanians, this division ending on 
the same page in the earlier and newer editions. 

There are slight and unimportant departures, also, in the treatment of 
the fourth period of Modern History (1815-1883). What had been the 
appendix in the earlier edition has been made an integral part of the 
text and in its revised form, as the Fifth Period, brings the story down 
to the World War. In this section the “new history”, which up to this 
point is not much in evidence, emerges in a chapter on Science and In- 
ventions. Other new chapters concern the Self-Governing Dominions of 
Great Britain, the British in India, the Partition of Africa, Japan, Siberia, 
Siam, Afghanistan, Persia, and Arabia. The story of the United States 
for this period, covering less than nine pages in the former edition, has 
been expanded to twenty-four pages, ending with the inauguration of the ‘ 
Coolidge administration. Following this is new material on our Colonial 
Dependencies and Possessions (7 pp.), Latin America (18 pp.), an ex- 
cellent and detailed account of the World War (38 pp.), and an equally 
valuable account of Europe since 1918 (20 pp.). There is an index of 
89 pages. 

This epitome of world history in. its old dress has worn well. The 
accuracy of the additions can only be tested with use, but a ‘necessarily 
hurried examination convinces that few inaccuracies are likely to be 
` found. This conviction is strengthened by the imposing list of specialists 
named in the preface who read in manuscript or proof the revised ma- 
terial. Perhaps in those sections in which no revision was made the old 
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plates were used, forgetful of the fact that the cross-references thereon 
should have been changed to meet the new pagination of the revised parts. 
This may account for most of the erroneous references to be found on 
pages 48, 63, 75, 78, 152, 153, 164, 172, 177, 211, 535, and 562. 

| L. F. S. 


Ueber Historische Periodisierungen, mit einer Beigabe: Wesen und 
Ausbreitung der Romantik. Von Georg von Below. [Einzelschriften 
zur Politik und Geschichte, XI.] (Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgeselischaft 
fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1925, pp. 108, 2M.) The aim of historical 
periodization is defined by the author of this scholarly monograph as the 
attainment of “a comprehensive judgment concerning a considerable sec- 
tion of time, its forces, their achievements and an estimate of their 
value”, He thinks that one may observe in the periodization of history 
the real progress which the science is making. To the common objection 
that history is a continuous process which knows no periods, he replies 
that there are plenty of distinguishing characteristics which set off one 
section from another, that history presents not simply a plain, but moun- 
tains and valleys and border lands which the historian must search out 
and delineate. A-more serious objection is found in the denial of the 
possibility of a general treatment of a particular section in the life of a 
people or group of peoples, that there is in such a period no real, inner 
unity, which binds together the various phases of civilization, political, 
economic, aesthetic, etc. ‘This view is discussed at some length and re- 
jected as utterly untenable. There follow some comments on the the- 
ories of Lamprecht, Spengler, Ottokar Lorenz, and others, which are 
found unsatisfactory. To these the author prefers the conventional di- 
vision into ancient, medieval, and modern times. His conservatism is 
indicated also in his preference for political history as the chief basis for 
periodization. He admits that in any division which may be adopted 
there is a subjective element, but points out that this is true of all his- 
torical judgments. 

Inthe second part the author applies his principles in the attempt to 
discover the dominant characteristics of the medieval period, which he 

finds in ecclesiastical unity and the independence of local authorities. 
` The transition marking the close of the period he fixes at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. There is appended a brief discussion of roman- 
ticism, which stresses the profound significance of the movement, not 
simply for literature, but for the entire intellectual life of the time. 

While the subjects treated are highly controversial, the positions 
taken are ably defended and the tone is temperate and sane. 

H. P. GALLINGER. 


Heretics, Saints, and Martyrs. By Frederic Palmer. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1925, pp. vi, 256, $2.50.) Dr. Palmer’s book 
has seven interesting essays on the Anabaptists, Joachim of Floris, 
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Angelus Silesius, Isaac Watts, the martyr Perpetua, Mani, and Synoptic, 
Johannine, and Pauline Conceptions of Jesus. The publishers draw at- 
tention to them as illustrating an advance in the study of church history. 
Dr. Palmer’s preface shows rather that they are intended to serve theo- 
logical insight as the modern case system serves the teaching of law. 
This is the subordination of the historical to another interest. So, for 
example, the interesting account of Angelus Silesius, which cites and 
translates texts from the C herubinischer Wandersmann, becomes an eluci- 
dation of mysticism with reflections on the reality and limitations of the 
mystic experience. The paradoxes of the poet are made incidentally 
somewhat intelligible by applying to them the identification of opposites 
as taught by Hegel’s logic. Mani and Dualism is almost entirely a doc- 
trinal discussion showing how Hegelian logic facilitates the union of 
divine transcendence and divine immanence. The first essay, however, 
on the Anabaptists and their Relation to Civil and Religious Liberty, is 
more distinctly an historical statement. As such it contributes nothing 
new, though the correlation of the Continental movement with the genesis 
of English Separatists and Baptists may help some learners to connected 
knowledge. Considered.as an historical account it gives undue prominence 
to the behavior of minor circles deranged by fearful persecution and it 
leaves unmentioned the sane and eminent. Hiibmaier. Such an omission 
will not advance church history. The Minster episode also looms too 
large, though commendably it is described with temperate judgments. 
One may fear that this case method has its dangers. The history may. 
tend to lose its specific rights and suffer somewhat as did the Biblical 
proof-texts in the older dogmatics. One regrets that the account here 
given of Joachim of Floris is rather trimmed down to an introduction to 
‘the consideration of a modern theological attitude. It suffers by com- 
parison with the charming chapter in Gebhardt’s Mystics and Heretics in 
Italy or the account in Rufus Jones’s Studies in Mystical Religion. In 
this essay Dr. Palmer leans to the improbable opinion that Amalrich of 
Bena was dependent on Joachim and he gives a wholly dubious statement 
of the views of Amalrich, attributing to him among other things the 
notions which Albertus Magnus ascribes to David of Dinant. How ques- 
tionable this page is may be seen by consultation of the old but admirable : 
critical contribution by Kôrnlein i in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 


for 1847. 
F. A. CHRISTIE. 


‘La Vie en France au Moyen Age, de la Fin du XII? au. Milieu du 
XIVe Siècle d'après des Moralisies du Temps. Par Ch. V. Langlois. 
(Paris, Hachette, 1925, pp. xxviii, 387, 30 fr.) This is a new edition, 
with altered title, of the author’s Vie en France an Moyen Age daprès 
. quelques Moralistes du Temps, which first appeared in 1908. It is de- 
signed to stand as a second volume with his Vie en France au Moyen Age, 
de la Fin du XII° au Milieu du XIVe Siècle, d’après des Romans Mon- 
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dains du Temps, which was published in a revised edition, with altered 
title, in 1924. As in the case of the last-named work (see ante, XXX. 
633), there has been extensive revision and enlargement. One title 
(Fauvel) has been omitted, and three titles (Le Proverbe an Vilain, La 
Riote du Monde, and L’Epicier de Troyes) have been added, and there 
is also an appendix on the new discoveries concerning Gautier le Leu 
and his works. The appearance of the volume has also been much im- 
proved and its value enhanced by the insertion of twenty full-page illus- 
trations, for the most part drawn from manuscripts of the works studied, 
or from other manuscripts of the period. 

The method of treatment remains the same as it was in the first edi- 
tion. The author makes no attempt to present a systematic or complete 
view of medieval life, but simply lets the medieval moralists, whose works 
he has selected, speak for themselves. In the case of each work studied 
he sets forth concisely all the bibliographical and critical data which are 
required for its intelligent use; and then he summarizes its contents, giv- 
ing extensive excerpts from the original text. Thus the reader is placed 
in a position conveniently to gather a mass of detailed information con- 
cerning medieval life without the labor of working through long and 
jejune texts. Difficulties of vocabulary make the volume often difficult 
reading for those who are not specialists; and it should be observed that 
the writings of moralists are likely to be dangerous guides for the un- 
wary in search of historical truth. But M. Langlois has done his work 
with characteristic conservatism, and has posted abundant warnings to 
save the reader from pitfalls. 

C. W. Davin. 


Ioannis Seldeni ad Fletam Dissertatio. Reprinted from the edition of. 
1647 with Parallel Translation, Introduction, and Notes by David Ogg, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1925, pp. Ixvi, 204, 20s.) Though the late thirteenth-century 
treatise known as Fleta had come down to Selden’s time only in the 
unique manuscript then in his possession, it may well be doubted whether 
the printing of it in 1647, as far as the text itself was concerned, was an 
event of any great importance in the field of either literature or law. 
Largely an abridgment of Bracton, it contained, even in what it had in- 
corporated from other sources, little that was new or original. Yet had 
it not been for the publication of Fleta at this time, there would not have 
appeared that remarkable essay which is still rightly considered one of 
the great classics in English legal literature. It was at the request of the 
publishers, and seemingly at least partly with the intent to make more 
presentable what he regarded as anything but a creditable piece of work 
on their part, a work in which he was careful to disclaim having had any 
share, that Selden wrote the Dissertatio. 

The selection of this particular bit of writing to represent Selden in 
the Cambridge Studies in English Legal History is to be commended. 
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For the first time we have the original Latin text in such shape as leaves 
nothing more to be desired in the work of either editor or printer. More- 
over, not only does the Dissertatio show Selden’s depth of legal and his- 
torical: knowledge to its best advantage, but the principal theme of the 
essay, the influence of Roman law upon the law of England, is a subject 
in which at present an increasing interest is being shown by legal his- 
torians both in England and elsewhere. 

The Dissertatio is at once broad in scope and minute in detail; it is 
the type of writing which does not lend itself easily to an introduction. 
Mr. Ogg has succeeded in writing an introduction which is very readable 
and which teems with historical facts gathered from sources as far apart 
as manuscript in the Bodleian and legal periodicals. Notes to the English - 
translation show an equally broad range of reading and research. The 
translation itself is very free, so free in places as to amount to a para- 
phrase of the original rather than a translation. However, the editor is 
doubtless correct in believing that those readers who depend upon the 
English translation alone would find a literal rendering of Selden’s diffuse 
Latin style anything but clear. 

One of the mysteries in English legal literature has been the Summa 
of Gilbert de Thornton mentioned by Selden in the Dissertatio. It is 
therefore not out of place to note here that the questions raised by Mr. 
Ogg as to the identity of the Summa can now be answered. Since his 
introduction was written there has been acquired by the Library of the 
Harvard Law School a fourteenth-century manuscript which, itself ex- 
pressly labelled a Thornton, proves by comparison that the Hale manu- 
script in Lincoln’s Inn Library is also a copy of the same work. 

G. E. W. 


The Cambridge Modern History Atlas. Second edition. (London, 
Cambridge University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 
229 and 141 maps, 40s.) This second edition of the Cambridge Modern 
History Atlas differs from the first only in the inclusion of certain revi- 
sions and corrections of the introductory text, and the addition of a 
seven-page “ Subject Index to the List of Maps ” prepared by the assist- 
ant editor, Mr. E. A. Benians, fellow and lecturer of St. John’s College. 
“ No new maps are included ”, we are told, “and the scope of the existing 
maps has not been extended to illustrate events that have happened since 
1910.” This being the case the volume would call for little comment were 
it not for the fact that through some accident the first edition was not 
reviewed in this journal. 

Like the other volumes of the Cambridge Modern History, the atlas 
bears the names as editors of Sir A. W. Ward, Sir G. W. Prothero, and 
Sir Stanley Leathes, and is in the same format. Its maps follow the order 
of the narrative in the history, and an endeavor has been made to insert 
all the place-names that occur in the latter. The purpose of the maps is 
chiefly “to illustrate political divisions, other territorial changes, wars 
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by land or sea, the growth of particular States, the course of religious 
changes, and the history of colonial expansion”. Economic maps are 
conspicuous by their absence, and the maps dealing with American history 
are inadequate. No map illustrates the American colonial land-claims, nor . 
their cession by the states to the federal government; nor are there maps 
to show the explorations of the interior by De Soto, Coronado, Lewis and 
Clark, etc. Aside from these defects of omission, and bearing in mind 
the special emphasis on wars and the results of diplomatic negotiations, 
the content of the maps is eminently satisfactory and characteristic of the 
painstaking scholarship which entered into the making of the history as 
a whole. 

A special word of commendation must be said in ferari to the- 
introduction of 142 pages, which traces minutely the territorial changes 
of the period covered. There is a separate index to this, in addition to 
the place-index to the maps, the latter by approximate latitude and 
longitude. 

The mechanical execution of the maps is by photolithography, done by 
Stanford’s. The effect is far less satisfactory than the copperplate maps 
of the Continent. The binding of the double-page maps without inserted 
stubs also makes difficult at times the inspection of the centre portions. 
On the whole, while the atlas is a decidedly useful accompaniment to the 
Cambridge Modern History, as an independent work of reference it is 
far less useful than Shepherd’s Historical Atlas, to say nothing of the 
more detailed works of Spruner, Schrader, or Vidal de La Blache. 

S. B. H. 


The Making of the English Constitution, 449-1485. By Albert Beebe 
White, Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. Second 
edition, completely revised. (New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1925, pp. xxxiii, 461, $3.50.) There is a certain presumption in 
favor of a book which has been found by its publisher to be worthy of 
` a second edition, and which the author has long held under review and 
correction. Given a writer of Professor White’s scholarship and powers 
of presentation, together with the collaboration of students and eae 
the result is a text of high merit and distinction. 

With considerable revision in detail, the general plan and purpose of 
the work remain the same as was set forth in this Review on the ap- 
pearance of the first edition (XIV. 395). In spite of adverse criticism in 
point of balance and apportionment of material, Professor White main- 
tains his belief that in the formation of the system of public law called 
the English Constitution, less is due to Anglo-Saxon institutions than to 
Norman and other Continental influences. This was the view of Mait- 
land and Adams, and it has been strengthened by the researches of Pro- 
fessor Haskins. Again, in a classification which includes (1) the Law 
Courts, (2) the Executive, (3) Parliament, for similar reasons a marked 
preference is shown for the judiciary. The sharp topical arrangement 
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makes for clearness of outline, but some will feel the artificiality of treat- 
ing the Chancery as a court of equity before its appearance as a secre- 
tariat, and of dissociating the King in Council from the beginnings of 
Parliament and the nascent House of Lords. The chief enlargement of 
material will be found in the direction of administrative departments, such 
as the Chancery, the Chamber; and the Wardrobe, which have been made 
accessible by the studies of Professor Tout. Changes of apparatus iù 
the way of a descriptive bibliography in preference to topical readings, 
as well as a more diversified style of foot-notes, will be generally com- 
mended. , 

_ As in all works of so wide a scope, a margin of error must be allowed 
for, which in the present case is by no means large. There is the mis- 
leading statement of a land tax as continuing after the Danegeld (p. 
119), while the sheriff's farm is represented as pertaining to all the 
counties (p. 309), and the King’s Chamber as keeping a roll (p. 318). 
Similar slips occur in regard to manorial and honorial courts, and there 
may be objection in places to a too colloquial style. But such defects will 
not affect the value of a manual which fulfils the purpose of a general 
survey and affords a stimulus toward further study. 

J. F. BALDWIN. 


The Great Historians: an Anthology of British History arranged in 
Chronological Order. By Kenneth Bell, M.A., and G. M. Morgan, M.A. 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. xvi, 349, $3.25.) The title 
of this book naturally invites a comparison with Dr. Charles A. Beard’s 
Introduction to the English Historians, noticed in the Review nearly 
twenty years ago. It proves, however, to be cast on a decidedly different 
plan, though, in a sense, designed to meet the same problems: first, by 

- providing peeps into the promised land to stimulate the young student to 
further exploration through the works of the masters; and secondly, 
though this is not featured in the volume just published, by providing a 
‘fine type of reading matter for courses inadequately provided with dupli- 
cates for collateral reading. To return to the marked difference in treat- 
ment, Dr. Beard’s Introduction is arranged topically and devoted largely 
to institutions. The new work deals rather with the human factors in 
history, with striking events, and notable characters. Almost, as rare old 
Bishop Amyot said of Plutarch, the editors have “ chosen the special acts 
of the best persons, of (one of) the famousest nations of the world”. 

Each extract—and they rarely run to five or six pages—is prefaced by 
a short account and estimate of the historian quoted. They include out- 
standing French and American as well as British names, though natu- 
rally the latter are quite in the majority. Considering the limitations 
of space these brief critical biographies are sound and satisfying. In 
this part of the work the writers gratefully acknowledge that they have 
been materially helped by Gooch’s History and Historians in the Nine- 
teenth Century. The extracts seem well calculated to stimulate, though : 
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they have no continuity and convey little tangible information. Only the 
test of experience will show how far they may realize their aim of induc- 
ing the average unthirsty students to drink deep in the wells from which 
fugitive sips are here offered. Only browsing and choosing for oneself 
will make a real scholar, too many will be content to stop with what this 
little volume provides; yet if only a few are tempted to go further its 
purpose will have been achieved. 


ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


Batiles by Sea. By E. Keble Chatterton. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1925, pp. xv, 271, $2.50.) This volume purports to “ show the 
connecting principles of sea-fighting through the Galley Age, the Sailing- 
Ship Age, and the period of Steamships ”, but the author evidently does 
not consider that either the action between the Monitor and the Merrimac, 
or the first use of steam-driven warships in history (by the United States 
navy in the War with Mexico), had any significance in the development 
of sea-fighting. The American navy is, in fact, not even mentioned. 
The book might have been designed as propaganda for the British Navy 
League. 


Epwarp BRECK. 


A Short History of Gaelic Ireland from the Earliest Times to r608. 
By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.LA. (Dublin, Educational Com- 
pany of Ireland; London, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1924, pp. vii, 
565, $1.75.) There is no lack of histories of Ireland, and especially 

‘ during and since the war some very good books—some of them covering 
the subject from the earliest times to our own day, but most and the best 
of them treating of limited epochs or topics—have been published. There 
is still need, however, of a readable and at the same time authoritative 
one-volume history of Ireland, not too large yet embracing all parts of the 
subject and bringing the researches of the specialists within the reach 
of all. 

Patrick Weston Joyce, the author of the present history, wrote an 
imposing number of books on the political and cultural history of Ireland. 
To the former class belong An Ilustrated History, A Concise History, 
Outlines, A Child’s History, and A Short History, all of which, though 
for the most part rehandlings, and usually in the very words of the same 
original, have had enormous sales. To the latter class belong the works 
for which their author will be best remembered, and above all the two 
stately volumes of more than thirteen hundred pages and more than 
three hundred illustrations, entitled 4 Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
abridged in A Smaller Social History and in The Stery of Anctent Irish 
Civilization. All these works are characterized by the same clear, simple 
style (the author always having had in mind the student and the class- 
room) and by the skillful arrangement and the abundance of material. 
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The present volume, though it bears the date 1924, is only a reprint, 
under a new title, without the slightest change or improvement, of A 
Short History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to 1608 which was first 
published in 1893. Consequently it has not profited by the solid contribu- 
tions that have been made to our knowledge of the history of Ireland from 
every point of view, political, economic, intellectual, and linguistic, during 
the last three decades, to mention only those of Eoin MacNeill on the 
earliest period, and of Mrs. Green and Edmund Curtis on the medieval 
period. A map with Irish letterpress is the only new feature of this book 
and the only thing to justify its claim to be A History of “ Gaelic” Ire- 
land. Moreover, the paragraph:.“in another volume, which will appear, 
I hope, in the near future, the narrative will be brought down to the 
present day ”, which appears over the initials “ P. W. J.” in the preface to 
the first edition and is dated July, 1893, is hardly in place in the (un- 
dated) preface to the actual volume (1924), in view of the fact that Dr. 
Joyce died in 1914. 

Josera Dunn. 


History of Russia. By S. P. Platonov.. Translated by E. Arons- 
berg. (New York, Macmillan and Company, 1925, pp. vii, 435, $3.50.) 
Covering the whole course of Russian history, from the early settlements 
to the present day, this work is necessarily only an outline. It comes from 
the pen of one of Russia’s leading historians, who conscientiously ab- 
stained from the political turmoil of his generation. Platonov came from 
a peasant-workman family, but he became a tutor in the imperial family 
in addition to his university activities. This combination adds particular 
interest to the interpretations which he gives in this book, prepared in 
connection with his direction of the studies of the brother and sister of 
the Emperor. 

Unfortunately we have, Bere mainly a political history. For the early 
periods the general outlines of economic and social forces are perhaps: 
adequate for the background to the modern period. For the presentation 
of the modern period this work does not help to fill the gap so keenly felt 
by those who wish to follow the developments particularly in the nine- 
teenth century. The period of Alexander III. (1881-1894) is covered in 


four pages, for example. 
S. N. HARPER. 


History of Medieval India from 647 A.D. to the Mughal Conquest. 
By Ishwari Prasad, M.A., LL.B., History Department, University of 
Allahabad. (Allahabad, the Indian Press, 1925, pp. xxxix, 602.) This, 

e “ foreword ” tells us, is a work intended to fill a position midway be- 
tween “the elementary text-book and the weighty monograph”. The 
author has made extensive use of both original and secondary sources, 
and handles his material independently and judiciously. It will do rea- 
sonably well as a reference-book for undergraduates in Indian colleges, 
which is its professed purpose. 
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It is, indeed, so good that it would have been worth while to make it 
better. The author affects a very florid style: victories, to him, are 
regularly “splendid”, and defeats “crushing”. And at times this mag- 
niloquence seems designed to cover up imperfect documentation. Thus, 
on page 14 we read that King Bhoja won “ splendid victories ” over Anhil- 
„wara and Karnatic—a statement supported only by this note: “It is 
“written in Prabkand [read Prabandha] Chintämant that Bhoja con- 
quered Anhilwara and Karnatic.” There is no exact reference; and 
nothing to suggest that the text referred to (and misspelled) is full of 
mere folklore, and that its quasi-historical statements are of very doubtful 
value. There are not a few signs of carelessness and haste. E.g., on 
page 65, “ Al-Biruni makes no mention of ” Delhi, but on page 78, Delhi 
is included in a list of “the leading kingdoms mentioned by ” Al-Biruni. 
The uninitiated reader will sometimes be confused by the unexplained 
use of different names, or forms of the same name, for one person 
(Prithiraj [better Prithvi- or Prithivi-raj], pp. 6, 7, is disguised as Rai 
Pithaura, p. 8, etc.), and conversely of the same name for different per- 
sons in the same context (“ Tailap”, casually mentioned on p. 32 only, 
should be distinguished as Taïläp III. ; we have just been reading on p. 31 
of his predecessor Tailap II.). The ‘spelling of proper names and other 
Oriental words is often sadly inconsistent; in some instances it is almost 
consistently bad (brahman is regularly spelled “brahaman”!). Perhaps 
some bad spellings may be typographical errors, of which the book shows 
very many more than are noticed in the Errata. The author is conscious 
of some of these annoying defects, and says by way of apology (p. iii) 
that he was “busily engaged in University work” when the book was 
printed and so could not “do full justice” to the proofs: a somewhat 
surprising excuse, which many scholars in academic life will wish they 
could safely adopt. The index is woefully incomplete as to proper names, 
and contains very little else. 

These criticisms, it will be noted, refer to dete which the author 
could certainly have remedied, and which it is to be hoped he will remedy 
in a later edition. If he had digested, arranged, and documented his mate- 
rial more carefully, there would be little to criticize. That the greater 
part of the book deals, after all, with wars and petty dynastic affairs, is 
not his fault in the main, but that of his sources, which give little help 
towards an economic or social history of the period. Despite the above 
reflections the work is meritorious, and could be made excellent by the 
application of more patience and care. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Louis XI., King of France, as he appears in History and in Literature. 
By Orville W. Mosher, jr., Ph.D. (Toulouse, Edouard Privat, 1925, pp. 
xii, 321.) It is a little difficult to decide whether this is a work of history 
or of literary criticism. The author declares that his purpose is to 
“understand just how good a piece of historical portraiture the great 
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novelists have succeeded in creating ” in respect to Louis XI. He also 
. considers the historians, poets, dramatists, and scenario writers in addition 
to the novelists. Doubtless for the historians of literature the sources of 
“information or misinformation” utilized by Scott, Dumas, and Hugo 
are a matter of interest. For other historical scholars a study of the 
personality of Louis may be of some significance, and a summary of that 
monarch’s historiography may be useful. À 
More than half of this book is devoted to translations or summaries of 
the sources in regard to Louis, and to the author’s own estimate of the 
king’s personality. The method of presentation is labored and repetitious, 
and the results are rather disappointing. . There is a suggestion of Plu- 
tarch and Suetonius in the series of paragraphs on the king’s appearance, 
daily habits, pleasures, family, friends, servants, his cruelty, religious 
practices, virtues, sicknesses, and death. The conclusion appears to be 
that Louis was a disagreeable, unattractive person who “strove with 
. patriotism, devotion, and success in his country’s interests”. In addition 
the author asserts that the histories and novels “which affirm that Louis 
was avaricious, are entirely at fault”, that his cruelty, while unquestion- 
able, has been exaggerated, and that his “delightful frankness and bon- 
' hommie ” have been overlooked. One feels that the prevailing conception 
of Louis has not been seriously modified. The author is quite justified, 
‘however, in his demur from the sentimental enthusiasm with which 
Christopher Hare (who is entitled to a feminine pronoun) attempts to 
make Louis a hero. Of the novelists Scott, who receives most attention, 
is accused of making Louis too much a villain, although his account, as a 
whole, is the most living portrayal” of his personality. Hugo’s picture 
is “too dry and hard”. Paul Fort, the poet, has exaggerated Louis into’ ` 
a sort of patriotic Hamlet for poetic and dramatic effect. The dramatist 
Delavigne, although ignoring Louis’s good qualities, made a “ com- 
mendable attempt at historical portrayal”, which, unfortunately, proved 
a failure as a drama. 
One sympathizes with the task of proof-reading a work in English for 
a French press, but persistent gallicisms in technical terms, and particu- 
larly in well-known proper names (Bretagne, Normandie, Saint Antoine 
de Padoue, Laurent de Médicis) are inexplicable. There is an uncritical 
bibliography and a meagre index. 
RICHARD A. NEWHALL. 


i Correspondance d’Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, Premier Nonce de 

Flandre, 1596-1606. Publiée par Léon Van der Essen, Professeur à 
l'Université de Louvain. Volume I., Lettres (1596-1598) et Annexes. 
[Analecta Vaticano-Belgica, deuxième série: Nonciature de Flandre, I.] 
(Rome, Institut Historique Belge; Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. xxxii, 
-452, 30 fr.) The tons of letters which have passed between the papal 
secretariat of state and the representatives of the Holy See at foreign 
courts constitute one of our most precious sources of historical informa- 
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tion, and it is unfortunate that the difficulties in the way of bringing them 
together from their various and sometimes quite unexpected hiding-places 
have rendered their publication slow. Aside from the ecclesiastical and 
serious political importance of these communications, a collection of the 
avvisi or gossipy news-letters which the nuncio was at least in many in- 
stances expected to send on to Rome every week, would make fresh, vivid, 
and stimulating reading. 

Erected into an independent nunciature in 1596, two years before the 
death of Philip II., and at a juncture when Belgium had become a crucial 
outpost of Catholicism which must be wisely and stubbornly defended 
against the violent heretic, the Flanders post was first assigned to the 
Neapolitan prelate Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, who had spent several 
years in the corresponding charge, also created by him, at Cologne, from 
which the Flanders nunciature was set off. Frangipani was a consecrated 
and able ambassador, and handled a difficult situation well, in spite of 
illness, homesickness—he went to Brussels against his inclination, and. 
his letters return again and again to the plea that he be allowed to go 
back to a charge in southern Italy—and inadequate financial support. 
The Popes at this juncture were supporting armies in Hungary, France, 
and Italy, and, if we may believe Frangipani, they paid the Flanders nuncio 
even more meagrely and irregularly than his co-workers elsewhere. The 
three main purposes of his mission were (1) the maintenance and spread 
of the Catholic faith, (2) the upholding of ecclesiastical liberty, and 
(3) the advancement of cordial relations between the Church and the 
Archduke. His serious problem, ceaselessly delicate because funda- 
mentally insoluble, was the reconciling of the papal pretensions with those 
of the secular local government. (Nothing in the world will put this situ- 
ation as well as the passage from Box and Cox, where those gentlemen 
propose a division of gain: “Pll take two-thirds”, says Box. “Very 
well, I’ll take three-fourths ”, says Cox.) It is the highest possible tribute 
to Frangipani that he stood well, on the whole, with the Archduke. 

The admirable Louvain scholar Alfred Cauchie had been working for 
years on this collection, the material for which was surprisingly scattered, 
and part of which would probably never have been located if the system- 
loving Frangipani had not left a careful list of all letters from him and 
to him; and on Cauchie’s sudden death the work was continued by Pro- 
fessor Van der Essen, well known in this country from his residence in 
Chicago during the first part of the war. The entire work will comprise 
several volumes, of which this first one is important more for the editor’s 
useful introduction than for the small number of letters reached thus far, 
covering, for the communications from the nuncio, which are much more 
valuable than those to him, only the first year of his ten years’ incumbency. 

‘In work of this sort accurate proof-reading is of the first importance, and 
it is to be regretted that errors are numerous, one or two of them so 
serious as to make the text unintelligible. 

Roy TEMPLE House. 
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Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. By Joan Parkes. 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. xvi, 354, 213.) Contribu- 
tions to historical knowledge—like those to all forms of knowledge, no 
doubt—seem to run in cycles, according to no rule of reason so far as one 
can discover. Some one finds a good field to investigate, some one else 
transfers that idea to another area, and presently we have a whole group 
of books on some subject or other, until some one finds a new idea. That 
process is observable in the domain of doctor’s dissertations especially in 
this country—and so the cultivable areas of knowledge are slowly brought 
under the plough—and sometimes the harrow. 

Such a process is observable in the development of what may be called 
“historical travel books”. The accounts of various foreign tourists in 
the United States at various periods of its development have taken their © 
place in our historical literature, beside those somewhat earlier phenom- 
ena of compilations of records of “social” history, relating to the habits, 
customs, and manners, or lack of them, of our more or less remote an- 
cestors, as incautiously revealed by diaries, account-books, and other mate- 
rial. Of this one of the latest and best examples is this Travel in England 
in the Seventeenth Century, by Miss Parkes, a large, handsome, and well- 
illustrated volume, with chapters on most things which would be of inter- 
est to one who proposed a tour of England in the seventeenth century. 
We have an account of the land in general, of roads and bridges, of the 
watch, of carriage by land and water, of inns and alehouses, of highway- 
men, and of trials and tribulations, with some account of those who have 
gone over the road before us; in all, a comprehensive and entertaining . 
chronicle, properly provided with the impedimenta of such a journey— 
appendixes, bibliography, foot-notes, and index, so that the wayfaring man 
through these pages, whatever his condition, need not go far astray. 
Joined to Miss Coates’s Social Life in England in this same period, to 
Traill’s encyclopaedic work, reinforced by a knowledge of Pepys, Evelyn, 
Rugg, Luttrell, the Lives of the Norths, Carr’s map, and perhaps a few 
other things of like sort, there is now no reason why seventeenth-century 
England should not become as proper and safe a place for the adventurous 
holiday-making ‘traveller as any land now advertised by the optimistic and 
picturesque publicity of the travel bureaus. As one goes through these 
pages he will find one advantage over even these beckonings to strange far 
lands. He can travel in seventeenth-century England with even less 
exertion than in twentieth-century England, and with less expense. He 
need take only a certain patience and a little imagination, as equipment, 
and from his own fireside explore not only other lands but other times, 
till presently, when the whole world is thus charted for him, the library 
globe-trotter will be as common as the World-tripper is to-day—perhaps 
with even more advantage to his mind! Moreover as government and 
politics, constitutions and institutions seem to recede more and more from 
the pages of history and follow drum and trumpet into oblivion, such 
works as these may well become the foundations of the knowledge of the 
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past to future generations less interested in the structure than in the 
garments of social organization. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Seventeenth Century. By 
Frances Parthenope Verney and Margaret M. Verney. Two volumes. 
Third edition. (London, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1925, pp. xxvi, 
582; viii, 576, 21 s.) More than thirty years ago Frances Parthenope, 
Lady Verney, published the first of four volumes of what has come to be 
in its field a famous book, the Memoirs of the Verney Family, known not 
only to historical scholars but to a far wider body of readers. It was 
almost if not quite the first of a long series of such collections of gleanings 
from letters, diaries, account-books, and miscellaneous papers of English 
families which have done so much to illuminate the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of English history. It remains almost if not quite the 
best of those compilations, as it has been the model for most of them, 
and it is fortunate that it now appears again in a third edition—which is, 
in fact, virtually a reprint of the second, issued in 1904—sIince the constant 
demand for so valuable and entertaining a chronicle has long since ex- 
hausted the earlier issues. 

There is perhaps nowhere in England or elsewhere a more extensive 
and valuable collection of records of a family especially during the 
seventeenth century than that enormous mass of material so fortunately 
preserved at Claydon House by the industry of successive generations. 
One reads with wonder not unmixed with awe of the room forty feet 
long crammed with papers, of the thirty thousand letters preserved to the 
date of Sir Ralph Verney’s death in 1696. And one interested in the 
history of the seventeenth century cannot be too grateful for their 
preservation amid the sad reflections on the fate of so much other material 
at the hands of less careful owners. | 

The origin of these volumes gives some clue to their value. The Clay- 
don House papers provided Mr. Bruce material for his volume in the 
Camden Society entitled Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament 
(1845) from the memoranda of Sir Ralph Verney, and for the volume 
published by the same society on the Letters and Papers of the Verney 
Family down to the End of the Year 1639. Thereafter the long and loving 
labors of the former Lady Verney brought together the materials from 
which the present volumes were composed, with the assistance of the 
members of her family and friends. The work was completed by the 
present Lady Verney, and in its present form, besides the introductory 
chapters relating to the family, covers the whole period of the seventeenth 
century, the first volume from 1600 to 1659, the second from 1660 to 1696. 
In its pages live again the great days, the great events, the great characters 
of a great period; yet this is not its chief charm. That lies in the intimate 
picture of the life and works of those whose doings it records, the fashion 
in which life in such a period revealed itself to such a family, the way in 
which they and their kind spent their time, and in which they recorded and 
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regarded those about them. Of such a well-known, even in its way such 
a classic, work as this it is séarcely necessary to say more than that in its 
field it has no superiors and few rivals as a picture of the period of which 
it treats, and that not to know it is to a student of that period to argue 
one’s self unknown. 

We C. Aai 


The English Factories in India, 1665-1667. By Sir William Foster, 
C.I.E. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 
1925, pp. vi, 354, 18s.) Sir William Foster has done once more a valu- 
able record. His previous volumes have filled the student with interest. 
Now this book seems both to contain his own wit and to express his inter- 
- est in mundane affairs. Thus there are clear through the documents the 
problems connected with the acquisition of Bombay by the East India: 
Company. Only later did that corporation discover in dilatory fashion 
that it had, through a gesture of Charles II., become embarrassed by a 
seaport of immense strategical importance. There is also the story of 
the Dowager Queen of Bijapur. This involves various. other records 
which cannot be quoted at present. But in passing we note that “the 
Queene of Decan, in her retourne from her pilgrimage to Muscat was 
arrived at Basora; from whome the Bassa there forced 9 thousand tomans, 
or 30,000 pounds sterling, to make good his present to. the Grand Signor ” 
(p. 177). Small wonder, with the mention of such sums, that English- 
men, engaged in the trade of India and of the Persian Gulf, should listen 
to the jingle of money. At all events they indulged in private trade. 

Yet there is quite strongly the note of imperial interest spread on the 
record. Mingled with reports as to trade there rings out the fighting 
* spirit. Thus the reports of victories in Europe awaken a factor to com- 
ment on “the particulars of that bloudy encounter, and the valiant re- 
sistance our countrymen made, being so few in number, against so 
powerfull a fleet of the enemyes is ever memorable”. It is by such quota- 
tion of documents that the generalizations of Sir William Hunter and Sir 
John Seeley are being destroyed. India was never acquired unconsciously 
by England. If any student of English seventeenth-century history 
wishes to gather together the record of the pioneers of imperial interest 
the way is open. Certainly it would be interesting to see an American 
cast a search-light on the Navigation Acts and on the assertion of impe- 
tial jurisdiction in the East during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. The material awaits him in the long series which Sir William 


Foster and Miss Sainsbury have given to us. : 
A. L. P. D. 
Campaigners Grave and Gay: Studies of Four Soldiers of the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By Lieut.-Colonel L. H. Thornton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (Cambridge, University Press, 1925, pp. vi, 323, 78. 
6d.) Colonel Thornton joined the Rifle Brigade in 1895, as a young 
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man of twenty-two. He took part in the Tochi expedition under General 
Corrie Bird in 1897. This was an expedition to secure the Tochi valley, 
one of the chief routes from Afghanistan into the northwestern province 
of India. For his part in this expedition, he was awarded a medal with 
clasp. In 1902, he served in South Africa, winning the Queen’s Medal 
with three clasps. From 1908 to the outbreak of the World War he 
served as adjutant of the Cambridge University Officers’ Training Corps 
and director of military studies in the university. During the World War 
he received a D.S.O. and a C.M.G. 

This little book springs from some biographical lectures, given while 
he served at Cambridge, in the effort to interest his audience in the study 
of military history. The lectures were given after dinner, “an hour very 
suitable to the purpose ”, he says, “ provided always that the lecturer bears 
in mind that his audience have had a long and busy day, and that in 
consequence a wholly serious lecture unrelieved by the light touch at fre- 
quent intervals is out of place”. In his effort to furnish the “light touch 
at frequent intervals”, he took care “to arm himself with some light 
ammunition, so to speak, in the shape of anecdotes, etc., which might 
serve to keep the somnolent awake”. His success in finding these and 
incorporating them in his biography testifies to a wide reading and re- 
search in the rarely noticed nooks and crannies of military literature. 

The book contains sketches of four military figures: Marshal Maurice 
de Saxe, Major-General Sir Robert Gillespie, Lord Peterborough, and 
Major-General James Wolfe. Colonel Thornton has been remarkably 
successful in making these men human. Their personalities, their 
strength, and their foibles—often especially their foibles—appear clearly 
and distinctly. The major operations in which they participated are well 
traced and soundly criticized. Occasionally the author allows himself 
rather long digressions which mar the unity and continuity of his sketch. 
On the whole, however, the book is easy and delightful to read. 

Students of military history will thank Colonel Thornton for resur- 
recting these figures of a long dead past, and making them live. Other 
-readers will hardly be interested because, with the exception of Wolfe, 
their careers in the final analysis will seem to have had little influence on 
the main course of events. 

Lucius H. Horr. 


Le Comte Molé, 1781-1855: sa Vie, ses Memoires. Par le Marquis 
de Noailles. Tome quatrième. (Paris, Edouard Champion, 1925, pp. 
481, 25 fr.) The memoirs of Count Molé continue their leisurely and 
watchful way through the adventures and misadventures of the early 
years of the Restoration. The present volume begins with the departure 
of the Duke de Richelieu for the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818 
and closes with his final departure from power, the fall of his second 
ministry in December, 1821. The prevailing characteristics of Count 
Molé’s autobiography have of course been amply revealed as its publica- 
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tion has proceeded. The fourth volume does not add materially to or 
alter that revelation. There is the same wealth of information of things 
important and things trivial, the same insight into character and motive, 
the same sobriety of judgment, the same grave elegance of expression, 
the same sound political sense, the same grasp of the realities of the 
situation in France and in Europe during the period of liquidation and 
readjustment and recommencement that followed the overthrow of Na- 
poleon. 

The narrative is informing, interesting, diverting throughout. We 
are present at important interviews and ceremonies, we witness the weav- 
ing and the dénouement of manifold intrigues. We see slyness and in- 
sincerity and double-crossing do their customary work in the periculous 
field of politics. Events of great pith and moment are fashioned before 
our eyes and events of slight significance serve to diversify the historic 
scene. The old régime and the new régime struggle day and night to 
regain and hold what they have once enjoyed and lost, and that struggle 
is complicated by Napoleonic elements, enfeebled, discredited, it may be, 
but still possessing a certain force, and exercising a certain deflective in- 
fluence. 

The embarrassments of the two Richelieu ministries, the attacks, 
frontal or oblique or subcutaneous, upon them, their slow and agonizing 
dissolutions, are here set forth in detail, The development of crises, 
major and minor, goes on apace and is duly chronicled. The art of 
steering one’s way between Ultras and Doctrinaires was one that Molé 
was forced incessantly to study. A book like this, filled with the thou- 
sand and one details of a confused, complex, and constantly shifting po- 
litical kaleidoscope, cannot be summarized, but it can be cordially com- 
mended to anyone wishing to understand the history of France during the 
three years covered by it. And not only does it render very vivid the 
variegated vicissitudes of internal affairs but now and then it offers 
significant glimpses over the wider field of the international relations of 
the great powers. to 

A feature of this volume is a number of memoranda for the prime 
minister or the king, well thought out, intelligent, moderate, acute, in 
Molé’s best manner. There are also several important letters of Molé 
to Richelieu and of Richelieu to Molé. 

Molé’s observations and reflections on men and measures are always 
serious and always merit and reward the attention of the reader. 

CHARLES Downer HAZEN. 


Johan Sverdrup. By Halvdan Koht. (Oslo, H. Aschehoug and Com- 
pany, 1918-1925, three volumes, pp. viii, 522; vi, 297; x, 619.) This is 
really a political history of Norway in the nineteenth century. It was 
perhaps inevitable that such should be the case with the biography of her 
foremost statesman. From the time of Johan Sverdrup’s first election to © 
the Storting, in 1850, till his death, forty-two years later, he was a 
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leader, and for the last twenty years of his life the leader in the fight to 
maintain the rights of Norway as against Swedish encroachments and to 
further the cause of democracy. He had no desire to disrupt the union, 
but he held very strongly that it was a partnership—a doctrine which 
Sweden refused to accept, with the result that separation could not be 
avoided. 

Brought up in a home where the traditions of the French Revolution 
` were strong, and deeply influenced by English liberalism, Sverdrup early 
identified himself with the agitation for political and social reform. 
Among the many reform measures advocated by him we find: trial by 
jury, local self-government, public elementary education, a national army, 
factory legislation, extension of the franchise, and responsible govern- 
ment. The last constitutes his chief title to fame. Sverdrup organized 
the Norwegian liberal party and insisted upon making the Storting su- 
preme in the government of the country. When the cabinet and the king 
refused to heed the clearly expressed wishes of the electorate, Sverdrup 
secured the impeachment and conviction of every member of the Con- 
servative ministry in 1884. He then became prime minister, but his 
earlier successes as chief of the opposition now, in a measure, militated 
against him, and Oscar IT. did not loyally accept the new doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. The result was that Sverdrup became sepa- 
rated from his own party, and died abused and persecuted alike by old 
foes and by former friends. 

Professor Koht has painted a full-length portrait of this man who 
ranks high among the great liberal leaders of the nineteenth century. 
Johan Sverdrup was a statesman cast in a large mould. Obscure phases 
of his life and work are made clear by the use of new manuscript ma- 
terial, and by a critical examination of the sources. The work is thorough 
and scholarly, and it makes valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Norwegian history. The progress of liberalism and democracy in Nor- 
way is here shown in its relations to the great European movements of 
that time. 

The biography gives a wealth of details and is not easy reading. The 
task is lightened, however, by good tables of contents. It has numerous 
excerpts from the sources, many foot-notes, an index, but no bibliography. 

PAUL KNAPLUND. 


Deutschland im Kreis der Grossmachte, 1871-1914. Von Max Lenz. 
{Einzelschriften zur Politik und Geschichte, XII.] (Berlin, Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1925, pp. x, 90.) In this 
short book a veteran German historian adds his mite to the chorus of 
criticism directed against the foreign policy of William IL Bismarck 
was successful because he understood and allowed for the interests of 
other powers, and managed “to keep Germany out of all questions which 
did not directly affect her” (p. 14), whereas “the men of the ‘new 
course’ believed that they could not better serve the interests of Germany 
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than by involving her in all questions of world politics” (p. 33) and by 
putting forward demands for “compensation ”. But Dr. Lenz does not 
adopt the current view that all would have been well if the British 


alliance had been accepted in 1901 or the ambitions of Tirpitz restrained. . 


His criticism is that the grandiose attempt to secure a place in the sun 
was a mistake. Although it seemed essential for Germany to participate 
in the territorial scramble that began in 1895, and “ the government never 
had the nation more enthusiastically behind it than when it steered its 
course in the direction of world policy” (p. 73), this “ Weltpolitik ohne 
Krieg” was really unnecessary. Germany, without good colonies or 
spheres of influence, was developing more rapidly and successfully than 
her rivals with world-wide possessions. If only people could have re- 
frained from thinking about the future! “We did not pursue a policy 
in our own interest, but one for our children and grandchildren” (p. 82). 
-But if expansion was inevitable, then the last place to attempt it was 


Turkey, for neither Russia nor Great Britain would tolerate a rejuvena- - 


tion of the Ottoman Empire. It was fatal to forget Bismarck’s maxim 
that “England war überdies unangreifbar und Russland nicht nieder- 
zubringen ” (p. 25). Whatever may be thought of Dr. Lenz’s views, his 
essay is refreshing from beginning to end and can be cordially com- 
mended to students of the “ Kriegsschuldfrage ”. 

BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


The Selborne Memorandum: a Review of the Mutual Relations of 
the British South African Colonies in 1907. With an Introduction by 
Basil Williams, Associate Member of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (Lon- 
don and New York, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1925, 
pp. xxvii, 184, 7s.-6d.) South Africa is a unitary state; Parliament, 
not the constitution, is supreme; and the four colonies which entered the 
union might, at the will of the central government, be reduced to the 


i 


position of French departments or English counties. The national con- ` 


vention of 1908 deliberately rejected Canadian or Australian’ federalism. 
Obstacles to union—the existence of two races and two languages, the 
historical background of antagonism between Boer and Briton, the fresh 
memories of a bitter war of conquest—gave way before economic con- 
siderations. The future prosperity of South Africa required a common 
control of import duties, railroads, natives (there being five Kaffirs to 
every white man), cattle diseases and agricultural pests, labor in the 
mines, and other vital matters. It is with these economic factors and the 
perils of disunion that the Selborne Memorandum deals. Though in- 
ferior in literary form, the document must take rank with the Durham 
report on Canada and the Milner report on Egypt. No understanding of 
the South African constitution is possible without it. 

In his admirable introduction Professor Basil Williams has explained 
how the Memorandum came to be prepared and by what ingenious meth- 
‘ods it was given to the public. By 1906, he says, “ public opinion was 
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fully prepared ‘for Union”, but “the evils of disunion, while dimly felt, 
had never been brought home to South Africans in a concrete form that 
they could grasp”. Lionel Curtis, one of the group of young Oxford 
men whom Milner had enlisted in the work of post-war reconstruction, 
conceived the idea of stating, with the support of appropriate facts and 
statistics, the argument for union. The Memorandum, drafted by him 
and submitted to the criticism of fellow-members of the so-called “ Kinder- 
garten ”, was finally revised by Lord Selborne who had succeeded Milner 
as high commissioner. It still had to be “dropped in the path of South 
African statesmen”, for any appearance of dictation would offend a 
sensitive public. Fortunately Dr. Jameson, prime minister of the Cape, 
had full sympathy with the project. He willingly proceeded to suggest 
the doing of what had already been‘done. On behalf of his ministry he 
drew Lord Selborne’s attention to “the inadequacy of the present sys- 
tem” and urged him to “review the situation in such a manner that the 
public may be informed as to the general position of affairs throughout 
the country”. The Memorandum was in his hands some five weeks 
later. 

The services of Curtis and his friends did not end there. An inter- 
esting passage in the introduction touches on the vigorous propaganda 
which, through “Closer Union” clubs and pamphlets, through news- 
papers and magazines, set forth the advantages of union. Public opinion 
was mobilized. When, in May, 1908, an intercolonial conference met 
at Pretoria to discuss the tariff and railroad rates, the delegates (as in 
the case of our Annapolis meeting of 1786) were prepared to recommend 
the calling of a national convention, 

E. M. Sarr. 


International Relations. By Raymond Leslie Buell. [American Po- 
litical Science Series, Edward S. Corwin, general editor.] (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1925, pp. xv, 768, $5.00.) This volume is a 
study of the science of international relations. It is not a history, though 
one may find much valuable recent history in it. It is an analysis of: 
“policies which result in the clash of national interests and of methods 
by which these clashes can be avoided and Peace preserved”. The book 
is divided into three parts: problems of nationalism and internationalism, 
problems of imperialism, and the settlement of international disputes. 
The twenty-nine chapters, each of which deals with some particular sub- 
ject, are filled with pertinent historical instances and references. In fact, 
several of these chapters, or parts of chapters, are excellent short his- 
tories dealing with such topics as reparations and interallied debts, the 
anti-opium movement, and recent plebiscites. The volume is not, how- 
ever, a narrative history of international relations. One will look in vain 
for even a summary of recent events in the Far East, or Europe, or the 
Americas. One does find that the topics presented, such as the Conflict 
of Color, Capital and the Backward Regions, and the Open Door, are 
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illustrated by historical examples from all of these different parts of the 
world. 

One is impressed by the author’s breadth of view, the grasp of the 
subject as a whole, the able marshalling of widely scattered material, and 
‘especially by the balanced presentation, the fairness of view, and the 
judicial-mindedness in dealing with controversial issues. These charac- 
teristics are especially noticeable in the chapters dealing with that much- 
disputed subject, Imperialism. While the evils of many aspects of im- 
perialism are pointed out, it is yet recognized that some foreign control is 
needed in areas where native governments are clearly unable to maintain 
the thinimum standards of the civilized world. The economic factor is 
stressed, but not regarded as the sole element in imperialism; there is the 
urge of the “instinct of possession ”, and the public in each country is 
apt to support its government in a contest for dependent territory, from 
the same motive which leads a crowd to back up its team in a football 
game. — 

There are many foot-notes, especially to the best source-material. A 
good bibliography, by chapters, includes the most important books, 
pamphlets, and magazine and newspaper articles. These references will 
be of especial assistance to those who wish to carry on further studies in 
this field. 

Notwithstanding the length of the book, over seven hundred pages, 
its scope is so extensive that most of its topics can be presented only in 
the form of a survey, leaving the student hungry for more. To the large 
number of well-chosen books listed in the bibliography, there might 
properly be at least a few additions. The topical form of treatment 
makes some slight repetition of material unavoidable. The number of 
slips are few: Wei-hai-wei, for example, has not yet been returned to 
China (page 445), and the Australian “ gentlemen’s agreement ” was first 
made in 1904, not 1905 (page 66). 

The book is interesting, stimulating, and valuable. It gives an un- 
equalled survey of the science of international relations, which is much 
needed and will be widely welcomed. 

GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE. 


Factors in American History. By A. F. Pollard, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Professor of English History in the University of London. 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. vii, 315, $2.50.) This vol- 
ume, which embraces a series of lectures delivered in England by Pro- 
fessor Pollard on the Sir George Watson Foundation, is in reality an 
interpretation of American history. The author states that the lectures 
were “addressed to English people by one who knew only enough of 
American history to be aware of his own and popular ignorance”. But 
however great may be popular ignorance in England, a casual survey of 
the book suffices to show that Professor Pollard himself has a remarkable 
grasp of the subject. He has read extensively and wisely, and seldom 
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does he fail to bring to the elucidation of each point the latest and sound- 
est judgments of American historians. And when the facts are not at 
his command the unfailing instinct of the historian saves him from a full 
acceptance of false conclusions. Apparently he is unacquainted with 
Professor Justin H. Smith’s The War with Mexico, or E. I. McCormac’s 
James K. Polk, yet he is obviously suspicious of the old orthodox view 
that “it was President Polk’s purpose from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration to provoke a war with Mexico, in order to have a pretext 
for seizing California ”. | 

It is to be hoped that these lectures will be read extensively in Eng- 
land. They are capable of giving to the British public a grasp and an 
understanding of American history which it would be hard to obtain 
from any other English writer. But they should be read also by Ameri- 
cans, for they constitute an interpretation of American history by an 
Englishman who brings to his task a wide scholarship, a discerning judg- 
ment, and an ability to separate truth from propaganda. One is sur- 
prised to find how often he goes to the very heart of things. The Civil 
War he characterizes as “a clash between two incompatible civilizations 
striving to live together under a common government”. The colonists, 
he explains, were “driven into independence by defense of what they 
held, and to a large extent rightly held, to be inherited English liberties ”, 
and then “reluctantly found themselves under the necessity of evolving 
a new nation and a new nationality”. Such penetrating phrases make it 
clear that Professor Pollard has not fallen into the error of Lecky, who 
attempted to explain the Revolution without knowing American colonial 
history, or of Lord Charnwood, who attempted to explain the Civil War 
without knowing American history from 1820 to 1860. 

Factors in American History will be welcomed by Americans who 
desire to have the unbiassed views of a distinguished foreign scholar 
upon the vital movements of their history. 

THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER. 


The Works of Samuel de Champlain. Reprinted, translated, and an- 
notated under the general editorship of H. P. Biggar. Volume II., 1608- 
1613. Translated by John Squair, the French texts collated by J. Home 
Cameron. [Publications of the Champlain Society, volume XVI.] (To- 
ronto, Champlain Society, 1925, pp. xviii, 351.) Mr. H. P. Biggar and 
his collaborators of the Champlain Society are proceeding slowly but 
` very surely to make the society’s edition of Champlain’s works a worthy 
model of how such a publication should be put forth. A characteristic 
detail, which is so obvious that it has almost never occurred to editors of 
similar works, is the provision of a carefully drawn modern map of the 
same locality on approximately the same scale, alongside each of Cham- 
plain’s charts. The comparison of these brings out sharply the distinc- 
tion between a survey and a sketch map. In at least one case, the map of 
Quebec, the explorer’s sketch made three hundred years ago comes much 
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nearer the visual recollections of an occasional visitor, than Professor 
Ganong’s translineation from the official surveys. The photographs for 
the illustrations have likewise been very skillfully chosen with a view to 
showing just what the locality looked like, which the author was trying 
to describe in words. l : i 

Securely tucked away at the end of the recently published second vol- 
ume are six contemporary documents, the only ones at present known 
which relate to Champlain’s early life. Two, not in the least important 
but by far the more interesting, are printed for the first time, and if by 
some turn of good fortune they come to the notice of some one with an 
active imagination these may supply a sufficiently solid basis for an ac- 
count of the romance in the explorer’s life, assuming that this and his 
marriage were synonymous. The other four have to do with his voy- 
ages. They are reprinted, but seem to have escaped the notice of most 
writers on Canadian history since they were published in 1879 in the 
Archives de Saintonge. 

G. P. W. 


The Jesuit Martyrs of North America. By John J. Wynne, S.J. 
(New York, Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1925, pp. xi, 247, $1.50.) 
Of those whose lives were sacrificed in evangelizing the Indians of 
North America, eight French Jesuit martyrs, six priests, and two lay 
helpers were beatified at Rome, June 21, 1925. In anticipation of the 
event, Father Wynne gathered together into one complete narrative, 
mainly from the Jesuit Relations by Thwaites, but also somewhat from 
secondary works, the history of these victims of Iroquois persecution 
during a war of extermination against the Hurons and the neighboring 
Tobacco Nation, Indians of New France, amongst whom Jesuits founded 
and fostered churches under harrowing circumstances. Most of the 
martyrs were shot or tortured to death on their mission field (1648-1649), 
but the first group, Goupil (1642) and Jogues and Lalande (1646), were 
killed by the Mohawks within the present state of New York. No braver. 
men labored, suffered, and died for their faith, and Father Wynne wisely 
lets the martyrs and their associates tell the tale themselves after his pre- 
liminary chapters on the planting of New France and its church and on 
the formation of the heroes in the mother country by Jesuit training: and 
discipline, in which he stresses well the importance of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. The first half of the seventeenth century, when these - 
martyrs lived, furnishes outstanding names in almost every field of Old- 
World activity. They are marshalled together by Father Wynne in his 
first chapter, giving a brilliant European background, which, however, is 
tempered when the narrative mentions the Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many, the Huguenot troubles in France, the brutal persecution of Catho- 
lics in England, etc. It does not mention, even fails to take into’ ac- 
count, the intolerance of the Calvinistic Dutch Republic. For Father 
Wynne writes (p. 120): “The hostility to the Jesuits, especially in the 
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Lutheran countries of Europe, followed them into Huronia through the 
Dutch settlement at Rensselaerswyck, now Albany.” Its Calvinist minis- 
ter Megapolensis has put on record his hostility in principle to Jesuit 
mission work amongst the Indians despite all his kindness to Jesuits 
individually, while Lutherans were of so little account in the Hudson 
River country that their efforts to organize a church later were abso- 
lutely repressed in conformity with general New Netherland intolerance 
towards dissenting worship outside the family (cf. Zwierlein, Religion 
in New Netherland). Notwithstanding a few slips, Father Wynne’s vol- 
ume will rank as the best comprehensive literary monument to the memory 
of these martyrs of North America. f 
F. J. ZWIERLEIN. 


The Belgians, First Settlers in New York and in the Middle States, 
with a Review of the Events which led to their Immigration. By Henry 
G. Bayer. (New York, Devin-Adair Company, 1925, pp. xix, 373, 
$3.00.) Many commonplaces of history are summarized from Marco 
Polo to the most recent times, embracing a short history of Belgium, the 
Reformation, the founding of the Dutch Republic, the Belgic Confession, 
the acts and operations of Belgians in all walks of life, not omitting the 
first Lord Baltimore and George Washington as of Belgian descent. 
Altogether this matter consumes more than half the book. All that might 
have been said pertinently, if correctly, about the Walloons who came to 
New Netherland could have been put in a pamphlet. 

The author disclaims having written a polemic, asserting that he “has 
had in view simply the desire to rectify regrettable errors as well as un- 
fortunate popular beliefs”. He has corrected some and perpetuated a 
good many himself. He tells us that “this publication is intended as a 
souvenir of the tercentenary of the Walloons on Manhattan Island and 
their settlement in the Middle States”. Again and again the author re- 
peats the claim that “in 1623” these French-speaking Belgians founded 
a settlement on Manhattan Island. It is the peg on which he hangs his 
title (his thesis), and here he falls down with respect to the year, which 
was 1624, and the place, which was Fort Orange (now Albany). What- 
ever former controversial questions may be debatable, the year and place 
of the first settlement of colonists in New Netherland--sent out by the 
Dutch West India Company, backed by the authority of the States 
General—is no longer one of them. , 

Bayer’s book suffers from its special pleading as well as in its in- 
accuracies. He alleges that he chose “the best authorities and most 
reputed historians”, and he adds: “I simply gathered and reproduced 
their statements; my work is their own.” All the worse for his lack of 
knowledge of recent writers and documentary discoveries. He relied 
mainly upon such older writers as O’Callaghan, Brodhead, Mrs. Lamb, 
and James Grant Wilson, who fell down precisely in respect of the data 
of first settlements. There is no evidence in his book of acquaintance 
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with the results of recent scholarship. The following names are wrong— 
p.11 (Nuvo Mundo) ; p. 139 (twice Brodhead is wrong); p. 148 (Nieu 
Netherlandt) ; p. 151 (Novi Belgi); p. 190 (Vingsoon); p. 191 (Wind- 
sor); p. 201 (Kief); p. 321 (Kryn Fredrick) ; pp. 342, 344, 347 (Grist) ; 
p. 346 (Nicaise) ; p. 349 (Hemstead). The index is quite incomplete. 

_ Vicror Huco PALTSITs. 


' The Delaware Finns, or the First Permanent Settlements in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, West New Jersey, and Eastern Part of Maryland. By 
E. A. Louhi. (New York, Humanity Press, 1925, pp. 331, $4.75.) 
When I opened this book I expected to find an account of the few “ pure 
Finns ” who were sent to New Sweden, or of those who later came of 
their own accord. Instead of that I was confronted by a propaganda 
book, more fantastic in its statements than most of the propaganda books 
which appeared during the war. After informing us in the introduction 
(pp. 7-8) that the culture and civilization of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
etc., came from the Finns (he maintains that the Finns and the Ural- 
Altaic peoples are the same, first sentence on p. 7), he gives us a para- 
phrase of Johnson’s Swedish Settlements for the period 1638 to 1664. 
Then he draws from Norberg and one or two other sources, always of 
course substituting “Finnish” for “Swedish”. For good measure he 
throws in a few absurdities here and. there, perhaps thus to show his 
learning. He tells us, for instance, that the inscription of the mysterious 
hand at the feast of. Belshazzar, “ Mene, mene”, etc., was Finnish!! ` 
Poor old Daniel did not know what he was talking about!!! Will not 
this be a revelation to the Hebrew and Aramaic scholars of the world, 
who, in their innocence, did not know that a Finnish witch-doctor was 
present in the palace of the famous Babylonian king! But perhaps Mr. 
Louhi had better look in Davies, Hebrew and Chaldaic Lexicon to the 
Old Testament (pp. 301, 522, 697), before he writes anything else about the . 
subject. He also reveals to us some very startling ethnographic “ facts ” 
about the Indians. Let the American archaeologists beware! Moccasins 
were not, as some of-us believe, of Indian origin; they were, according 
to Mr. Louhi, borrowed from the Delaware Finns (p. 233). The Indians, 
poor things, presumably ran about barefooted before the Finns came here 
in 1638 and showed them how nice it was to wear moccasins, especially 
in cold weather, with snow on the ground! Why not make the Indians 
the descendants of the Delaware Finns? That would settle the whole 
matter, shoes and all. Mr. Louhi has also discovered that the Indians 
found the Finnish language so beautiful and fascinating that.they adopted 
many Finnish words and gave Finnish names to their chiefs and heroes! 
Tamanen (still famous through Tammany Hall of New York) does not 
mean “the affable”, “the kind”, as chief Tamanen and his Indian sub- 
jects believed. No, Mr. Louhi has discovered that it is Finnish and 
means “mare horse” (p. 233)! “Mare horse” must be a weird kind 
_ of an animal found in Finland and known only to Mr. Louhi; or does 
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he possibly mean “mare”, the female of the horse? But why call a 

perfectly masculine Indian chief “mare”? 
Mr. Louhi’s English, in this amazing book, is as wonderfully and 
fearfully made as his “ facts ”. 
. AMANDUS JOHNSON. 


Sketches of Eighieenih Century America: More “ Letters from an 
American Farmer”. By St. John de Crèvecœur. Edited with intro- 
ductions by Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Stanley T. Williams. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925, pp. 342, $4.00.) This hand- 
some volume contains several heretofore unpublished papers by St. John 
de Crévecceur, the “ American Farmer”. These were secured by the 
present editors from the descendants of Crèvecœur in France. They 
‘constitute a valuable supplement to the Letters from an American Farmer 
which has appeared in so many editions. There are new and valuable 
items on the agricultural methods of America in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to be found under such captions as: A Snow Storm as 
it Affects the American Farmer; Farm Life; Enemies of the Farmer; 
Customs; Implements. There are seven papers that touch the American 
‘Revolution: the vicissitudes of the Loyalists; the depredations upon the 
frontier by Indians and Loyalists; “The Wyoming Massacre”, etc. 
‘Crévecceur himself was Tory in sentiment but he delineates both sides of 
the pattern. 

Since there is so much of historical value in the book one wishes it 
had been edited more in historical fashion. It is not printed verbatim, 
and changes in the text are by no means fully indicated (to judge by the 
statement of the editors, p. 37). Explanatory annotations are few and 
far between, where more of them would have been a boon even to an 
inquisitive lay reader. The index is woefully inadequate. Such headings 

. as Negro, Politics, Religion, Cattle, France—have numerous page entries 
with no analysis. 

The reviewer does not understand why the present editors have treated 
Dr. Julia Post Mitchell in such cavalier fashion. Her biography of 
Crévecceur (1916) was a real contribution, the result of much painstaking 
research. It is not true that Dr. Mitchell “remained silent” (p. 20) 
concerning the existence of further Crévecceur papers (see Mitchell, 
Créveceeur, p. xii). Again, it is hardly good literary sportsmanship to 
quote her as saying “the whole case hangs ” on the letter of Lotbiniére (p. 
15 n.), when she actually says, “ perhaps the whole case hangs ” (Mitchell, 
Créveceur, p. 20). There are other phrases that good grace would have 
replaced with a word of generous recognition for the labors of the earlier 
author. Incidentally, the above-mentioned letter of Lotbiniére, for which 
Dr. Mitchell searched in vain, is here printed (p. 15 n.) without any indi- 
cation of where the original is to be found. 

In fine, here is a sheaf of new Crévecceur papers of literary, philologi- 
cal, and historical interest. They have been edited avowedly (p. 36) to 
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avoid “endless annotations and explanations” and “to make the manu- 
script readable”. The aim “to retain scrupulously Crévecceur’s mean- 
ing” will not be quite satisfying when students of history wish to seize 
upon a definite fact. Then the question is sure to arise: “Is this what 
Créveceur actually said?” Historians will keep on wishing that the 
historical value of the papers had been kept more largely in view. i 

R. W. Ketsey. 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Prepared for publication by the 
Division of Archives and History, Alexander C. Flick, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Director and State Historian. Volume IV. (Albany, University of the 
State of New York, 1925, pp. xvi, 898, $2.50.) This is the fourth volume 
of the published series of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, which is 
being undertaken by the state of New York. Readers of the American 
Historical Review will find in the July, 1923, issue of this journal (volume 
XXVIII., no. 4, pp. 758-760) an extended notice, by Professor Mcllwain, 
of the first three volumes of the series. That review of the‘history, sig- 
nificance, and present status of the Johnson papers should be read in 
connection with the present brief notice. 

The present volume is a concrete illustration of the irreparable loss to 
historical scholarship through the not infrequent fires which destroy our 
public buildings and ravage our historical sources. For example, the 
editor has printed, in chronological sequence throughout the volume; 
abstracts of missing letters and documents as found in the Calendar of the 
Sir William Johnson Manuscripts, published in 1909. These missing 
items number approximately, 1108. The volume contains, in all, about 413 
papers, but 172 of these do not form a part of the Johnson collection, but 
have been drawn from other sources. Out of the 241 Johnson papers 
included in the volume, 107 are more or less seriously damaged by fire. 
There remain, therefore, only 136 items in a complete state of preservation 
out of a total of 1351 papers. This is for the three-year period, from 
January, 1763, to the end of December, 1765. -In a number of cases, only 
the draft was preserved. About forty papers, which were completely 
‘destroyed, are reproduced from printed and other sources. 

The central figure in all the transactions referred to in the volume is 
Sir William Johnson, whose service as superintendent of Indian affairs 
in the northern district was concerned with the difficult and perilous task 
of reconciling such varied and contradictory interests of that day as those 
of the empire, the aggressions of white settlers on Indian lands, the specu- 
lative activities of great mercantile houses, and the jealous and resentful 
Indian nations. The lines of his correspondence extended to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in North America, to the Board of 
Trade, to governors of the northern and middle colonies, to his own 
subordinates, and to personal friends. Indian trade and its regulation, 
boundary lines, Indian wars and peace negotiations, white settlements, and 
Indiah land grants are the central themes of the correspondence. 


` 
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The workmanship and scholarly care with which the volume has been 
edited and published is quite above criticism. There is, however, neither 
index nor calendar. 

C. E. CARTER. 


Jefferson et les Idéologues d'après sa Correspondance Inédite avec 
Destutt de Tracy, Cabanis, J.-B. Say, et Auguste Comte. Par Gilbert 
‘Chinard, Professeur de Littérature Française à l’Université Johns Hop- 
kins. [Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages.] 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1925, pp. 296, $2.00.) Pro- 
fessor Chinard has published a number of studies to show the influence of | 
America in French literature. For the present volume he has collected 
some sixty or seventy letters (most of them letters between Jefferson and 
Destutt de Tracy) written during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury, for the purpose of showing how the ideas of the French “ Idé- 
ologues ” were spread in America, and, more particularly, how the ideal 
‘of American, that is to say Jeffersonian, democracy was spread in 
France. Far indeed (and this is perhaps the author’s main thesis) was 
De Tocqueville from being an innovator, revealing to his contemporaries 
an unknown political world; on the contrary he did no more than to 
‘continue and complete “the work of the Ideologues who, for so many 
years, had never ceased to consider the United States as the hope and 
example of the universe”. The letters are interesting, but I think the 
author has made too much of a little. The influence of books is a 
treacherous subject, particularly so when the evidence is largely confined 
to the amenities of correspondence between distinguished men who know 
-each other none too well. I gather after all only that Jefferson lavished 
some of his inexhaustible interest in the currents of thought on French 
writers of the second order, and that certain French intellectuals still 
‘cherished the ideal America and admired Jefferson as its symbol. But 
really, I think, the “influence” of Jefferson and the Ideologues, in both 
countries, was a waning one—a slowly dying refrain of eighteenth-century 
optimism. At the time of Jefferson’s death, Americans for the most 
part, North and South, were preparing to apologize for him on the ground 
that he had been led astray by “ French atheistical philosophy”. And as 
for De Tocqueville, that gloomy forecaster of impending evils looks to 
‘me quite out of place sitting in Jefferson’s gallery. Surely he never re- 
garded it as his business to promote democracy in the world. The good 
‘God, for purposes doubtless known to himself since they were inscrutable 
to human intelligence, had done that quite sufficiently; and he, De Tocque- 
ville, wrote his great book to show Frenchmen how an intolerable “ equal- 
ity of conditions ” might be in some measure eased off for sensitive souls, 
“how it might be checked and balanced and nullified on behalf of “liberty ” 
—the liberty of the better sort to go on being the better sort. De Tocque- 
ville is not of the school of Jefferson or the Ideologues. He belongs with 
Hamilton and Bonald really—aristocrats all, each endeavoring in his own 
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way to erect barriers against a devastating flood, which seemed to Jeffer- 
son only a placid stream flowing between green banks. 

CARL BECKER. 


The Kentucky Land Grants. A Systematic Index to All the Land 
Grants recorded in the State Land Office at Frankfort, Kentucky, 1782- 
1924. By Willard Rouse Jillson, Sc.D., State Geologist of Kentucky. 
[Filson Club Publications, no. 33.] (Louisville, Kentucky, The Standard 
Printing Company, 1925, pp. xi, 1844, $30.00.) Although the title indi- 
cates its main purpose, this rather portly volume is much more than a 
_ comprehensive index to the 143,228 land grants in the Kentucky Land 

Office. In addition to a systematic and usable guide to this mass of mate- 
rial, Dr. Jillson has compiled many details of much importance to the 
historian. The value of his work, too, has been much enhanced by an 
introductory chapter which explains the origin, the period, and the 
approximate location of each type of Kentucky grants. Still another im- 
portant aid in using this material is a list of counties, with the date of: 
establishment of each, and the district from which it was set off. 

The difficult problem of arranging so many details in systematic 
fashion, Dr. Jillson has worked out in quite successful fashion, arranging 
the long list of grants according to their classification in the Kentucky 
Land Office. Beginning with the Virginia Grants, each type follows in 
chronological order. Within each class the names of the patentees are 
listed alphabetically, with ample references to the original documents. 
Also, such important details have been inserted as the number of acres 
and the date of survey of each grant, together with the county, and the 
watercourse on which it lay. Grants under the military bounty acts have 
been designated specially, and for patents to the public lands west of the 
Tennessee River the township and range have been indicated. | 

This volume upholds the high standard of the Filson Club Publications, 
and will be an important aid to the worker in the economic, and especially . 
the agricultural, history of the early West as well as of Kentucky. In- 
deed, it is just such exact and even wearisome work as this that is neces- 
sary, if early Western history is to be constructed upon a really sound 
basis. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Dr. Jillson’s example will be 
followed by the publication of similar material for other states of the 

‘ Ohio Valley. 
B. W. Bonn; yr. 


Genesis and Birth of the Federal Constitution: Addresses and Papers 
in the Marshall-Wythe School of Government and Citizenship of . the 
College of William and Mary. Edited by J. A. C. Chandler, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of the College of William and Mary. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1924, pp. xii, 397, $2.50.) This volume comprises a course of 
lectures given at the College of William and Mary early in 1921, on the 
occasion of the inauguration at that institution of the John Marshall Chair 
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of Constitutional History and Law and the George Wythe Chair of 
Government and International Law, The contributors are for the most 
part men whose reputation lies outside the realm of original and exact 
scholarship and the character of the volume is stamped by this fact. It 
will be of slight value to the student, and even for the lay reader it will 
be apt to prove more edifying than educative. Particularly has the 
opportunity been seized by some of the eminent speakers to inveigh against 
a supposed extension of national power at the expense of states’ rights; 
also, to reinstate the Anglo-Saxon theory of the origin of the jury and of . 
representative institutions. 


The Memoirs of a Cape Cod Skipper. By Elijah Cobb, with a fore- 
word by Ralph D. Payne. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925, 
pp. 111, $1.50.) Captain Cobb played an active and interesting rôle in 
many of the situations which made American commerce at once lucrative 
and risky during the first three decades after the Revolution. He dodged 
the Algerine pirates only to have his ship seized by a French frigate, but 
he secured its release from Robespierre himself. He successfully bribed 
a British official at Gibraltar when the Orders in Council suddenly shut 
down on the trade in which he was engaged. A year later, he hustled a 
cargo out of Norfolk in the teeth of the Embargo. Cobb learned of the 
War of 1812 only when he was captured off the Grand Banks and sent to 
Halifax a prisoner. There were other adventures, for this staunch old 
Universalist was a smuggler on occasion and could hold his own in the 
financial intrigues of Hamburg. There is almost nothing of the turbu- 
lence of seas and crews which is to be found in regular sea stories, for 
Cobb was primarily a business man afloat, and his main interest lay in the 
adroitness which he displayed on the occasions where he ran afoul of the 
commercial regulations of the nations in those troublous times. The 
little book makes a pleasant evening’s reading, but it will also be of value 
to the lecturer or writer who can find in Cobb’s episodes valuable and vivid 
source-material illustrative of the manner in which scores of New Eng- 
land fortunes were amassed. The memoirs end abruptly in 1812 and the 
remainder of Cobb’s life as an African trader and a magnate of the com- 
munity at Brewster is related in letters and a grandson’s notes. The 
editor has included facsimiles of a typical bill of lading and a list of port 
charges. The foreword, written in Mr. Payne’s lucid style, affords a 
good background for the commerce of the period, but he skims the 
cream of Cobb’s short account by anticipating too many of the skipper’s 
best stories, so that they have lost their freshness for the reader when he 
comes upon them in the original. l 

ROBERT G. ALBION. 


The Development of the Organisation of Anglo-American Trade, 
1800-1850. By Norman Sydney Buck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in Yale University. (New Haven, Yale University 
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Press, 1925, pp. xii, 190, $2.50.) Professor Buck has encountered unusual 
difficulty in undertaking a study, the purpose of which was to “ investigate 
the methods of the buying and selling entering into trade between the 
United States and Britain at the opening of the nineteenth century, and to 
trace the developments and modifications through the period from 1800 
to 1850”. Business records which should furnish an important original 
source for such a study are rarely available in such form as to be usable 
to the historical scholar. While the author has had access to a few such 
records it has been necessary for him to utilize parliamentary hearings, 
contemporary newspapers, and secondary sources both during that period 
and later, in order to piece out evidence as to the commercial structure 
and its development. ' 

In carrying out his plan the first chapter is devoted to an examination 
of the types of middlemen functioning in Anglo-American trade at the 
opening of thé nineteenth century. This is followed by a study of the 
cotton market, to which two chapters are devoted, the first taking the 
commercial organization of the cotton market in Britain, the second, the 
organization of that market in the United States. The last three chapters 
are devoted to the study of trade in British manufactures with America 
in the three periods, 1815, 1830, and 1850. 

, In spite of the admitted relationship between commercial. and other 
development, commercial organization has been accorded less attention | 
than less important fields, than, for instance, the history of banking, an 
‘ institution whose function it is to serve the commercial organization. 

The fact that ordinary commercial organization has not come into the . 
political limelight, the lack of realization of the importance of the com-. 
mercial structure and its development, and the difficulty of securing first- 
hand materials for its study, explain in part this neglect. Professor 
Buck’s study is, therefore, an important contribution to the history of 
business. But many other studies will have to be made before we have 
' fairly complete and authentic knowledge of the historical development of 
American commercial organization. 


H. R. Tospat. 


William Allen, a Study in Western Democracy. By Reginald Charles 
McGrane, Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1925, pp. 279, 
$2.50.) It would seem that a valuable biographical work should have for 
its subject a person distinguished in some field of human activity. The 
author of this book did not have such a character. Therefore, the work 
will not attract attention because of any great interest in the life of Wil- 
liam Allen. At every crisis of American history through which Allen 
passed, he grasped the temporarily popular, Western, Ohio Valley view of - 
an issue and went down with a lost cause. His public life was limited to 
one term in the House of Representatives (1833-1835), two in the Senate 
(1837-1849), and one as governor of Ohio (1874-1876). When the 
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Maine boundary question was an issue, he thought “a war with England 
would be beneficial to the Democracy”. On the Oregon question, his 
zeal for expansion outran that of President Polk. When Polk came to 
court compromise, Allen the “ irreconcilable” broke with the administra- 
tion and lost much of his influence in the Senate. In the Civil War he 
was won over to the movement of Northwest Democrats for a peace by 
compromise. In 1873 the Ohio Democrats, harking back to happier days 
of the party, made their staunch old Jacksonian governor of the state, but 
then he ran off in a faction of his party with the greenback panacea, only 
to go down to defeat once again. He was never a statesman, and seldom 
even a first-class politician. 

The author of this book has not pretended that Allen was greater than 
he was. His justification for a biography is explained in the subtitle— 
“A Study in Western Democracy ”. As an occasion for studying the 
Jacksonians in Ohio and their reaction in changing times, the subject is 
not bad. The author has chosen to quote extensively from Allen’s letters 
and speeches and from those of his contemporaries. It is a matter of 
opinion whether the practice of incorporating long quotations in the text 
is overdone. Those who are looking for a source-book on Ohio phases of 
the Jacksonian movement will approve the author’s course. There is not 
such a justification for his tendency to employ contemporary, exaggerated 
estimates of Allen’s oratory or statesmanship. Phrases that say “The 
effect of Allen’s speech was miraculous”, or that he struck a “ responsive 
chord in every true American breast” raise queries as to the author’s 
critical judgment. They are unfortunate, for there are many paragraphs 
of a clear, critical kind estimating Allen’s achievements which correct the 
first impressions. The severest criticism is that the extensive quotations 
and the apparent endorsement of local opinion mar the clearness of the 
narrative. As a picture of frontier Jacksonians the book has a real value. 
It is not a beautiful picture, that of this frontier trying bravely to realize 
democracy, handicapped by a low level of general enlightenment, but it is 
one that historians need to see. The author has provided illuminating 
foot-notes and an extensive bibliography. These, with several useful 
maps and an adequate index, add distinctly to the usefulness of the study. 

ELBERT J. BENTON. 


The Southern Plantation Overseer as revealed in his Letters. By 
John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of American History on 
the Sydenham Clark Parsons Foundation in Smith College. [Smith Col- 
lege Fiftieth Anniversary Publications.] (Northampton, printed for 
Smith College, 1925, pp. vii, 280, $3.65.) Among the papers of James K. 
Polk preserved in the Library of Congress there are many letters relating 
to his plantation affairs. Most of them were written by the successive 
overseers; and in exploiting them Professor Bassett has made the per- 
sonality, problems, and policies of these men his central theme. The book 
is an extremely concrete study, with nearly two hundred letters in their 
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pristine crudity spread upon its pages. Two of the originals reproduced 
in facsimile suggest the difficulties of deciphering. The work is admirably 
done; and it was well worth doing. The result is a more cogent picture 
of workaday plantation life than has previously been available. Inci- 
dentally it suggests a good deal of runaway life, and illustrates the 
dilemma which overseers and planters constantly faced. If control were 
slack, the slaves would skimp their work; if control were harsh, some of 
them would flee, and some of the fugitives would find means to appeal to . 
the master, who must decide on doubtful evidence the question of justice ~ 
and policy. Generally the overseers were supported, but two of them 
lost their jobs because of their severity to the slaves. 

The Polk plantation of chief concern, in Yalobusha County, north- 
western Mississippi, was begun as a wilderness clearing in 1835, when a 
house for the overseer, four slave cabins, and other structures were built 
in eighteen January days. Life upon it was then extremely crude; and 
life upon it remained crude throughout the quarter-century of its owner- 
ship by President Polk and his widow, for neither master nor mistress 
ever graced the place by residence upon it. Except for one letter from a 
slave, printed on pages 161-162, these Polk papers show little of the 
mellow side of slavery. But they show the overseers’ life and character 
from nearly all angles, and the exhibit is such as to engage Professor 
Bassett’s esteem for these functionaries. 

A supplementary chapter treats. the relations of the bee with 
factors at New Orleans; and throughout the book there are fairly copious © 
data upon crops and routine, sickness and health, births and deaths, steam- 
boats and keelboats, fires and sinkings, buying and selling, hiring and 
firing, profit and loss. The book, in its handsome dress, is a notable 
contribution to our knowledge of the slave-plantation régime. 

Uzricx B. PHILLIPS. 


John Slidell. By Louis Martin Sears, Professor of History in Purdue 
University. (Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1925, pp. 252, 
$2.50.) Some authors make the preface a guide to reviewers, but Pro- 
fessor Sears reserves appraisal of his book to the penultimate page of the 
text. He there admits, perhaps too modestly, that he has offered little to 
change the conceptions’ of Slidell’s missions to Mexico and France or of 
his influence on secession. On the other hand he says: “ It is possible that 
Slidell’s connection with Buchanan and the large share which he had 
personally in the election of 1856 and in the subsequent policies of Bu- 
chanan are here revealed more fully than before.” That Slidell was 
Buchanan’s Warwick is quite demonstrated, but the chapter entitled The 
Power behind the Throne gives the impression that, except as regards the 
patronage, there was little force whether in or behind that structure while 
Buchanan was its occupant. ; 

More might have been made of several matters. The complexities of 
Louisiana life and politics could have been illuminated from the great 
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mass of local newspaper files in the archives room of the City Hall at 
New Orleans, and comparisons might have been made between Slidell’s 
policies and those of his prominent Southern contemporaries. As it is, 
. the atmosphere of the book is of Washington and Saratoga, not of New 
Orleans and White Sulphur Springs. More is said of Douglas and 
Marcy than of Davis or Yancey; and even Soulé and Benjamin are given 
mere passing notices. Slidell himself is appraised as a polished man, a 
prosperous lawyer, a worthy public servant never pretending to be a 
tribune of the people, and a deft manipulator of political apparatus. It 
would be interesting to inquire whether his predilection for the committee 
room as against the rostrum may be attributed to his urban origin in New 
York and his urban career in New Orleans. In having no roots in the 
open spaces he was almost alone among the public men of his time. 

The book is essentially a narrative. The phrasing is generally good 
and sometimes distinguished. No chapter is dull except that upon the 
Confederate mission to France, which is overladen with quoted matter. 
The format is excellent. The only typographical error noted occurs in 
Buchanan’s name in the index. 

Urricx B. PHILLIPS. 


State Rights in the Confederacy. By Frank Lawrence Owsley, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of History, Vanderbilt University. (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. ix, 275, $2.50.) The thesis of this 
monograph is that the Confederacy fell primarily because of obstructions 
due to state rights sentiment. The author makes out a strong case, If 
the reader denies that state interference with the activities of the central 
government was the determining factor in the collapse of the Confederacy, 
he is compelled to admit that it was a determining factor. As he reads 
the record here set forth he marvels that the Confederacy endured so long. 

The study is based upon most of the printed sources of the period, 
especially the Official Records. One misses citations of the Confederate 
and state collections of statutes and of the various collections of manu- 
script sources, especially the Confederate archives in the Library of 
Congress. Five phases of the multifarious omissions and commissions 
are considered: Local Defense; Relations of the States to their Troops 
in the Confederate Service; Suspension of the Writ of Habeas Corpus; 
Conscription; Impressment of Property. While this plan occasions some 
repetition it promotes clarity. The “conclusion” is really a summary of 
the previous chapters. 

Generally the tone is judicious and fair, though the author seems to 
feel that the actions of such men as Governors Brown of Georgia and 
Vance of North Carolina and the Stephens-Toombs faction in Congress 
were dictated solely by a desire to spite Davis, instead of by a mistaken 
idea of the best means of defending their states. The style is straight- 
forward and interesting, and usually clear, despite occasional obscurities. 
Omitting the name (Magrath) of the governor of South Carolina on 
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pages 213 and 260 gives the impression that his predecessor was responsi- 


| ble for the action there related. It is stated, on page 257, that South 


Carolina enacted a law December 23, 1864, to obstruct the impressment 
of slaves. Three pages farther Florida is said to have “ followed” this 
example by passing a similar law December 7. Likewise the statement 
(page 279) that Brown was supported by “ Vice-Presidents Stephens and 
Toombs ” leaves an erroneous impression. There are several such errors 
of style and proof-reading. 

After all deductions are made the fact remains that Mr. Owsley has 
done a creditable and valuable piece of work. Incidentally he has re- 
vealed how much good ore is still unmined in the Official Records. 

MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, jr. 


Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves of ’61. By Charles A. Ingraham. 
(Chicago, Chicago Historical Society, 1925, pp. xi, 167, $2.00.) “ This 
work is the result of a conviction that there exists generally a misap- 
prehension concerning the character and public services of Ellsworth” 
(preface, p. ix). As the author asserts (ibid.), it is based mainly on 
original sources; in a large degree, therefore, it is a source-book. 

As historical literature the book is a delight. .It is beautifully printed, 
well illustrated, and gripping in interest. The author accomplishes his 
purpose in revealing in an unforgettable way the career Of Ellsworth 


‘and the character of his military organizations. 


As an historical monograph the publication is not so dé 
The title is misleading. What does the author mean by “the Zouaves 
of 1861”? The body of the text (pp. 17-112) is taken up with the 
Chicago Zouaves of 1859-1860, an organization which was formally dis- 
banded in October, 1860 (p. 113). The attention given here is doubtless 
responsible for its publication by the Chicago Historical Society. The 
only Zouaves of 1861 given any treatment at all by the author are the 
New York Fire Zouaves (p. 127 ff.), of whom Ellsworth himself had 


little reason to be proud. 


The absence of exact notation as to the date, title, and location of a 


‘given original source of information in such works as this is highly - 


annoying. Examples in this work are too numerous to mention, Par- 
ticularly annoying is the use of newspapers which are not even men- 
tioned. The famous Zouave tour of 1860 is described from newspaper 
reports with exact references rarely given, and sometimes in the language 
of the original without acknowledgment by quotation-marks or otherwise. 
Some slight lack of unbiassed historical attitude on the part of the author 
appears in the last pages of the book. The use of the word “ assassin” 


- (p. 155) begs the question at issue. The inclusion of John Brown, 
. Elmer E. Ellsworth, and Abraham Lincoln in “that patriotic and pro- 


phetic triad of martyrs who still breathe inspiration into the hearts of 
this Republic ” will not meet universal approval. 
ALFRED Procter es 
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Six Years with the Texas Rangers, 1875-1881. By Captain J. B. 
Gillett. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925, pp. 259, $4.00.) 
It is a real pleasure to follow Mr, Gillett through his Six Years with the 
Texas Rangers. The book has in it the essential merit of a plain state- 
ment out of actual experience, but nevertheless romantic and true, in the 
main, to the fundamentals that go to make up history. 

The book’s chief interest lies in the fact that it is a chronicle touching 
the last frontier of the United States. Perhaps there is hardly any 
phase in the evolution of a nation that carries with it so much of the 
picturesque as does the frontier. It is there that we see the forces of 
civilization working towards a definite destiny. In these evolutionary 
processes, so far as the United States is concerned, the Texas rangers 
played an important part. 

It is difficult for modern Americans to conceive of a strip of land a 
thousand miles long by five hundred miles wide, or, let us say, 500,000 
square miles of territory, all but uninhabited save by freebooters and 
redskins. That was the domain where the Texas ranger made his reputa- 
tion. The Texas rangers were organized prior to the independence of 
the country from Mexico; they have had almost a hundred years of con- 
tinuous activity. 

They were at first concerned with maintaining law and order among 
the early colonists in the Mexican province of Texas, and after that they 
had to do with the Indians and Mexicans who encroached upon and 
robbed the pioneers; and finally, they had to deal frequently with feuds 
among the ranchers and the early settlers. Even to-day the Rio Grande 
frontier is still the scene of their operation, where they are engaged in 
suppressing the horse-thief and the smuggler. 

The Texas rangers, true to their fighting tradition, became the Terry 
rangers of Civil War days and gave splendid account of themselves. 

` All in all, the story of these pioneer peace-preservers is one hard to 
match in the frontier annals of America. Mr. Gillett has rendered a real 
service to students of American frontier life, and to the country, in pre- 
serving his record so faithfully. 
WALTER F. McCaLes. 


Notes and Anecdotes of Many Years. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 
Litt D. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, pp. 236, $2.50.) 
This small volume is a loosely woven fabric composed of odds and ends 
collected through the period of a lifetime. There are a few stories about 
Horace Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, John Hay, E. L. Godkin, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, and about a few less well-known characters. The 
volume is not intended, probably, to add anything to our present knowl- 
edge of these men. In the case of Roosevelt, especially, well-worn 
anecdotes are retold, like Lord Morley’s comparison of Niagara Falls 
and the exponent of the strenuous life. And although the author starts 
with the resolve to exhibit the Colonel “as a man, not as a superman”, 
the promise is promptly forgotten in a crush of superlatives. 
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Many of the anecdotes seem to fall in the category of stories which 
“well illustrate a point”, but may or may not be quite authentic. -Some 
of them relate to conversations fifty or fifty-five years old, which. are 
here repeated in direct discourse. Perhaps the author himself comments 
most wisely on the degree of reliance to be placed on them: “Of the 
anecdotes that I shall record, I feel justified in saying that all of them 
are reasonably authentic and most of them are based upon my personal 
knowledge. Time and the fallibility of human memory may have put 
extra touches upon some of them, but I shall cite none that I do not be- 
lieve to be veracious .. .” (p. 7). 

C. R. L. 


The Confessions of à Reformer. By Frederic C. Howe. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, pp. viii, 352, $3.00.) This book 
does not classify readily as either autobiography or history. It is too 
uncritical and too little documented to be the latter; it is too sketchy and 
philosophical to meet the requirements of the former. It is really a 
somewhat pessimistic essay on reform, by a reformer who has come in 
middle life to doubt the truth of the formulas on which his earlier ac- 
tivity was based. Mr. Howe can no longer accept the liberal. notion of 
progress through disinterest and patriotism. His suspicion of wealth, 
blood, and position makes him distrust whatever emanates from the well- 
to-do. Their class-selfishness vitiates their efforts. And so he turns to 
labor militant as the present mainspring of reform. A captious critic 
might perhaps inquire whether the self-interest of one class is less safe 
as a guide than that of another; but Mr. Howe sees no inconsistency here, 
and writes with frankness and sincerity of the past generation as he has 
seen it from the various posts of observation that he has held. He does 
a real service. There is no more inspiring struggle for the maintenance 
of democratic government in the United States than the one which derived 
its philosophy from the gropings of the Populists, and its patriotism from 
the era of the centennial celebrations of the ’eighties of the last century. 
The author came from a boom section in western Pennsylvania, where 
the economic upsets from petroleum started early reflections upon the 
reasonableness of business, and the relation of business to government. 
He went to Johns Hopkins while it contained the spirit of youth, with 
Adams, Ely, and Wilson ascendant; ‘and he has here recorded much that 
is of value for the reconstruction of a university that was one of the most - 
active germinating spots in America. He went west to Ohio, and came 
into close contact with another germinating group that faced American 
problems at the beginning of this century, with “Golden Rule” Jones, 
Tom Johnson, Brand Whitlock, Newton D. Baker, and Marcus A. Hanna 
in the foreground, and with John P. Altgeld, Louis F. Post, and Robert 
M. LaFollette not too far away. He was close to the struggle that dis- 
rupted the Republican party, and close also to the Wilson administration 
that harvested where the progressives had sown the seed. The Confes- 
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sions will not add many new facts for the student of their period, but 
they will help to show the proportions of the persons and the issues that 
provide the detail for a picture of our last quarter-century. 

FREDERIC L. Paxson. 


America and Germany, 1918-1925. By Sidney Brooks. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. xviii, 191, $1.50.) Mr. Brooks has previ- 
ously published America and Poland, 1915-1925, and Russian Railroads 
in the National Crisis. The present volume deals primarily with Ameri- 
can and incidentally the Allied food relief of Germany and other war- 
wracked countries of Central Europe after the armistice (chapters I. to 
VI.), and the work of the American Relief Administration in co-opera- 
tion with the Society of Friends in feeding and caring for German chil- 
dren in 1919-1922 (chapter IX., the Salvage of a New Generation). 
What is said of Germany’s internal struggles leading to the Weimar 
constitution, her naive expectations of financial credits from America, 
and the Dawes plan and its working, is quite sketchy and shows little 
trace of first-hand knowledge. Indeed, the giving of all credit for the 
Dawes solution to “ the inspired and constructive work of General Charles 
G. Dawes” and his American associates shows not only the usual Ameri- 
can complacency with reference to our part in European reconstruction, 
but also a certain unfamiliarity with the documents. 

In justice to the author, however, it should be said that this is not his : 
usual attitude. In general he gives hearty recognition to Britain’s im- 
portant part in Continental relief, and shows a rather shrewd appreciation 
of German policy in putting men with American knowledge and experi- 
ence in strategic government positions. The main portion of the book 
is interesting and valuable, and shows a familiarity with the work of the 
American Relief Administration and the Allied Supreme Economic 
Council which suggests first-hand knowledge. The difficulties presented 
by the economic blockade up to the signing of the peace, the problems 
connected with the use of German shipping, and the German task of 
financing the food shipments are adequately and sympathetically treated. 
Among the valuable features of the book are numerous extracts from 
documents, including a number of illuminating letters and memoranda by 
Mr. Hoover, for whom the author rightly has a great admiration. Un- 
fortunately there is no index. 

S. B. H. 


A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massachu- 
setts. By Louis Adams Frothingham, LL.B. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925, pp. v, 154, $1.50.) Although written by a former lieu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts and speaker of the house, this book is 
concerned almost wholly with the external envelope of government. 
Students of such matters will find a careful account of “ Filing Petitions 
and Bills”, “ How Bills are Introduced ”, and the like, in the chapter on 
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legislative procedure. The historical part is a mere outline, which con- 
veys no suggestion of the dynamic forces that have modified, from time 
to time, the institutions of the Puritan commonwealth. The corporate 
origin of the colonial government is mentioned; but its significance in the 
development of colonial institutions is ignored. Even the name “ Gen- 
eral Court” is ascribed to “the fact that originally the body heard judicial 
questions” (p. 71). It is misleading to state that “ The Provincial Gov- 
ernor ... could prorogue and dissolve the General Court without being . 
limited by triennial or septennial acts” (p. 15), since the new General 
Court had to be elected and convened annually; but Mr. Frothingham is 
quite right in pointing out the indebtedness of the state constitution to 
the province charter. i ‘ 
S. E. M. 


Annapolis: its Colonial and Naval Story. By Walter B. Norris. 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925, pp. xiv, 323, $3.00.) 
The history of Annapolis is-a picturesque rather than a significant his- 
tory. In her origin, indeed, Annapolis represented the contest of Protes- 
tant settlers against a Catholic proprietor, but from the close of the seven- 
teenth century her connection with the issues of national life has been 
due mainly to fortuitous circumstances which have thrown her for fleet- 
ing periods into the spotlight. Significance—political, economic, social 
in the larger sense—she lost two hundred years ago and has never re- 
gained. Yet she has always had a picturesque life. She had her promi- 
_ nent families, both Patriot and Loyalist. She was the home of three 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. She entertained Washing- 
ton, not once but many times, and Lafayette and Rochambeau as well. 
The houses where they were wined and dined still stand in considerable 
numbers, and, as Mr. Norris points out, ancient customs like formal calls 
and genteel tea-drinking still hold sway. | 

How should one write the history of such a city? The seven (or is 
it seventeen?) social sciences—allies of the “new history ”—have little 
to say of her.’ Perhaps she is a theme for the painter rather than the 
historian. Indeed, a truly charming part of this book consists in the 
. four drawings by Vernon Howe Bailey and the seven etchings by E. P. 
Metour. For the rest, Mr. Norris does what is perhaps the only thing 
possible—tells an anecdotal story, with considerable success in conveying 
the quaint charm of colonial Annapolis. In style, the first chapter is 
‘excellent; those that follow, very uneven. The substance becomes thinner 
as the narrative progresses, until the last chapter, covering sixty years, 
trails off into a discussion of hazing at the Naval Academy and an ac- 
count of the discovery and final entombment of the putative earthly re- 
mains of Paul Jones. . There is not much to write of Annapolis in those 
sixty years, but perhaps other sides of Naval Academy life—its educa- 
tional methods and ideals, for example—might be more worthy of treat- 
ment than the pros and cons of hazing. 
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For the earlier part of his book Mr. Norris has made use of a wide 
variety of sources. His synthesis from them is of varying quality. 
; Jurrus W. PRATT. 


Cases on Equitable Relief against Torts. By Zechariah Chafee, jr., 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. (Cambridge, Mass., the 
Editor, 1924, pp. viii, 522, $4.50.) This collection of cases is based on 
that portion of Ames’s Cases in Equity Jurisdiction which came under 
the heading of Specific Reparation and Prevention of Torts. It differs 
from the earlier collection chiefly in three respects, namely, the method 
of arrangement, the lack of stress upon historical material as such, and 
the emphasis placed upon present-day authorities. Professor Ames chose 
to group his cases with reference to the particular kind of tort under 
consideration, whereas Professor Chafee has made a classification which 
has in view primarily the equitable problem involved without regard to 
the specific tort. In his case-books, as in his writings, Professor Ames 
seemed to be influenced by the principle expressed by Baudouin, sine 
historia caecam esse jurisprudentiam; his collections abounded in cases 
which judged by any standard were old, yet apparently he did not con- 
sider as too ancient any case which showed clearly the historical de- 
velopment of either legal principles or procedure. Cases of this histori- 
cal type Professor Chafee has seen fit practically to dispense with, though 
some historical matter is to be found in his notes and foot-notes. The: 
question whether or not this general omission of cases dealing with the 
historical aspect of the subject is altogether expedient, is one which will 
receive no unanimous answer even from law teachers. There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the value of the book as a collection of well-chosen 
modern cases, which is clearly what the editor intended it should be, 
something over four-fifths of the cases going no further back than 1860, 
and nearly half of that number being cases tried since the beginning of 
the present century. For reasons stated in the preface, cases on Equi- 
table Relief against Defamation and Injuries to Personality have been 
omitted, 

G. E. W. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
WasxiNGTON, D. C., March 4, 1926. 


The Editor of the American Historical Review: 

Dear Sir: In my review of The Geographical Conceptions of Co- 
lambus by George E. Nunn, published in the American Historical Review 
of April, 1925, I undertook to correct the length, “111,121 meters”, given 
for a mean meridional degree, making it 111,321 meters, To my morti- 
fication, it has been pointed out to me that my figures are wrong and Mr. 
Nunn’s' right. I hope you have room in your pages for these few words 
of correction, coupled with my humble apologies to the author of this 
admirable work. 

Yours sincerely, © 
Joun BicELow. 


The Editor of the American Historical Review: 

Sir: I trust that you will admit some comment on the review of The 
Agrarian Movement in North Dakota which appeared in your pages last 
January. 

Though I admit that I hold no brief for the tenets of the Non-Partisan 
League, as far as they concern themselves with the development of state- 
owned industries, I was much surprised to find in your review the state- 
ment that the text was “replete with the epithet socialism”. I was 
L surprised, the more so, since I had endeavored to concern myself entirely 
with the development of co-operative enterprise and the relation of the 
Non-Partisan League to it. This ought to have been made evident by 
the following, “ Concerning the socialistic connections and tendencies of 
the movement (the Non-Partisan League) we shall not concern ourselves ” 
(p. 96). It is true that the noun socialism or its derivatives are used. 
The fact must not be overlooked that the Non-Partisan League developed ` 
out of the Socialist Party and therefore gives rise to the use of that term 
to a greater extent than would otherwise be necessary in dealing with 
the development of co-operative movements. Yet the adjective “ social- 
istic” is used but twice, once on page 96 as quoted above, and again on 
page 129 as follows: 

“Tf these facts have been well learned, and it seems that des have, the 
co-operative can go on its way no longer hampered by the socialistic idea 
that in state ownership lies the solution of the marketing problem.” 

The term “ socialist” as applied to the political party of that name, is 
used six times (pp. 95, 96, 97, foot-note 3, 125, and 129, foot-note 42). 
The noun socialism is used three times and then only in connection with. 
the Socialist Party (pp. 95, 128, and 129, foot-note 42). Thus the term 
socialism and some of its derivatives are used but eleven times in the 
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course of a discussion dealing entirely with the Non-Partisan League and 
covering 35 octavo pages. There is no mention of the term in any other 
part of the text. 

Concerning the statement that the data upon which the chapter on the 
Non-Partisan League is based are “ enlivened by reminiscence of forceful 
vituperation from old columns of the Bismarck Tribune or the Grand 
Forks Herald” I would like to make the observation that, although the 
use of newspapers as sources is perfectly legitimate, I have used those two 
papers but twice in the treatment of the Non-Partisan League, once by a 
reference (p. 110, foot-note 24) to the Bismarck Tribune (this paper 
prides itself upon the accuracy of its news) and once to the Grand Forks 
Herald (p. 122, foot-note 36), where I quote Mr. A. C. Townley as follows, 
“ We've got to have a Supreme Court that will hold constitutional the laws 
we pass in the Legislature ”. 

In the entire text, covering TA octavo pages, there are only thirteen 
references to newspaper items, one of which is to the Grand Forks 
Herald and ‘four to the Bismarck Tribune. 

PAUL ROBERT Fossum. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


To the Editor of the American Historical Review: 


In the above rejoinder to my review of his Agrarian Movement, Dr. 
Fossum ascribes to me a statement that his “ text” is “replete with the 
epithet socialism ”. But “replete” is a word I never use and did not use 
in that article. And in what I did say about Dr. Fossum’s use of the 
epithet, I referred not to his text in general but to one topic in it. 

These are minor inaccuracies. More important is the assumption (re- 
peated here as a “ fact”) “that the Non-Partisan League developed out 
of the Socialist Party”. In the book this charge was expanded at some 
length—in spite of the remarkable disclaimer, “ Concerning the socialistic 
connections and tendencies of the movement we shall not concern our- 
selves”. Now Arthur Townley (whose name, by the way, is not found 
in Dr. Fossum’s index) had formerly been connected with the Socialist 
Party, and he did afterward draw some of his lieutenants from his old 
associates there—because he knew their ability as speakers and organizers. 
But none of these men were silly enough to preach socialism to the indi- 
vidualistic farmers, even if they still believed in it themselves. If the 
charge is not misleading, it is meaningless. 

Wiis Mason West. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
March 6, 1926. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The manuscript of the General Index to vols. XXI-XXX. of. this 
journal is in the printer’s hands. It is hoped that publication may be 
effected in May. ‘ , i 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ` 


The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, passed by Congress in 
late March, includes the usual appropriation of $7000 for the printing 
at the Government Printing Office of the Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association. The Annual Repori for 1921 is all in page-. 
proof, that for 1922 all in galley-proof. i 


The Conference of Historical Societies, through a committee of which 
Dr.. Joseph Schafer is chairman, has brought out, as a small book of 81 
pages, a Handbook of American Historical Societies, which presents 
data as to organization, support, membership, meetings, libraries; and- 
publications of some three hundred such societies, and will be found 
useful to many historical workers. Orders for copies, at the price of $1, 
should be sent with remittance to the office of the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘The report of the Committee on the Writing of History, prepared: 
jointly by Monsieur Jusserand, Dr. Charles W. Colby, Professor W. C. ` 
Abbott, and Professor Bassett, is in the press, and is expected to be pub- 
lished, by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, this spring in a small volume, which | 
should command the immediate attention of graduate students in history, 
and others. 


For the next annual meeting, to be held at Rochester, December 28-30, 
1926, the chairman of the Programme Committee, Professor Laurence B. 
Packard, proposes tentatively the following outlirie; Sa aa from 
members interested in any part of it is invited. 

Tuesday, December 28. 10 A.M., group meetings: joint ete with 
the Agricultural History Society; Ancient History. 12:30 P.M., luncheon 
conference, Far East. 2:30 P.M., general meeting, The Meaning of 
History. 6 P.M., dinners—open dates. 8:15 P.M., general meeting, 
‘Presidential Address. ' a 

Wednesday, December 29. 10 A.M., group meetings: joint meeting 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association; Medieval History. 
12:30 P.M., luncheon conference, The Endowment. 2:30 P.M., annual 
business meeting of the Association. 6:30 P.M., dinners, Medieval. 
8:15 P.M., general meeting, Influence of European Civilization in Amer- 
ica. 9:30 P.M., smoker. 

Thursday, December 30. 10 A.M., group meetings: joint meeting 
with the History of Science Society; Modern History, The Near East. . 
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12:30 P.M., luncheon conference, Modern European History. 3:30 P.M., 
debate or round table, Could American Independence Have Been Won 
without French Assistance? 6:30 P.M., dinners—open dates. 8:15 
P.M., general meeting, Modern European History. 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its annual meeting 
in New York on January 23. The American Historical Association was 
represented by its two delegates, Messrs. Charles H. Haskins, chairman 
of the Council, and J. F. Jameson; the American Antiquarian Society by 
Messrs. W. G. Leland, executive secretary of the Council, and C. S. 
Brigham. The annual conference of the secretaries of the constituent 
humanistic societies was held on the preceding day. Reports of various 
committees were read and discussed; among them, reports from the 
American committees of international co-operation toward a dictionary 
of (earlier) medieval Latin and a dictionary of late British medieval 
Latin, from the committee on a catalogue of foreign manuscripts in 
American libraries, and from the committee of management of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. Arrangements were reported for the 
survey of research in the United States in the humanistic and social sci- 
ences, for which the Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $10,000, 
and which is to be conducted by Professor Frederic A. Ogg, secretary of 
the American Political Science Association, with office in Washington; 
for the system of small grants to aid mature scholars in their researches, 
made possible by a grant of $5000 from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, and described in our last number (p. 375); and for the Hand- 
book of Learned and Scientific Societies, in the preparation of which the 
Council will co-operate with the National Research Council. Professor 
Haskins declining re-election to the chairmanship of the Council, Pro- 
fessor Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia University was elected chair- 
man for 1926, Professor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell University vice- 
chairman, Professor Edward C. Armstrong of Princeton secretary and 
treasurer; the executive committee is to consist of these three, Professor 
Haskins, and Professor Ralph V. D. Magoffin of New York University. 
Mr. Leland was chosen as delegate to the annual meeting in May, at 
Brussels, of the International Union of Academies. He will also repre- 
sent the United States in the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. 


_ At the beginning of February, Professor Allen Johnson began full- 
time work as editor-in-chief of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
which is to be prepared under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The office of the enterprise is established in Washing- 
ton, its address ‘being 602 Hill Building. Professor Johnson has secured 
the aid of Dr. Harris E. Starr and Mr. F. W. Cochran as assistant editors. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Committee on Endowment, having decided to postpone the active 
canvass until after the 1925 meeting of the Association, devoted the fall 
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of 1925 to completing the organization of the National Advisory Com- . 
mittee composed of about 130 men of prominence in the various walks of 
life and in different sections of the country. With very few exceptions the 
men and women invited gave their indorsement to the project by accepting 
membership in the committee and many of them expressed enthusiastic 
approval. The committee also prepared and had printed an eight-page 
pamphlet containing a concise statement of the nature and functions of 
the Association and of the reasons for the endowment campaign. Copies 
of.this pamphlet were sent to all members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee and were distributed to those in attendance at the Ann Arbor 
meeting. - 

The new Committee on Endowment for 1926 includes all the members 
of the old committee and some others, with former Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge as chairman and Professor Solon J. Buck as executive secretary. 
Mr. Buck, having secured leave of absence from the Minnesota Historical 
Society and the University of Minnesota, arrived in New York on Febru- 
ary 3 to devote his full time to the campaign, and headquarters were at 
once established in Room 110 of the Library Building at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where space was generously allotted for the purpose by the 
authorities of that institution. A meeting of the executive committee of 
the Committee on Endowment held on February 6 was attended by seven 
members including the president, the secretary, and the treasurer of the 
Association. At this meeting, Professor Evarts B. Greene was elected ` 
vice-chairman of the committee and the objective of the campaign was 
fixed as an endowment of a million dollars for the Association. 

Most of the work accomplished at the present writing has been of a 
preliminary nature, such as the compilation of lists and the making of 
arrangements for publicity. Two local committees have been set up, 
however, one for Chicago and vicinity with Dr. Otto L. Schmidt as chair- 
man and one for Columbia University under Professor Austin Evans, and 
it is expected that the canvass at Columbia will be begun in the near 
future. The pamphlet prepared by the old committee, with slight revi- 
sions, will soon be reprinted for distribution to the members, and arrange- 
ments have been made for the preparation of another and briefer pamphlet 
for general distribution. The committee plans to call on the various local 
chairmen appointed in the spring of 1925 and to appoint additional chair- 
men to organize committees for the campaign in their communities, and 
hopes to enlist the active co-operation of a large share of the membership 
for this movement “in the interest of American history and of history in 
America ”—to quote from the charter of the Association. 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Dr. Henry S. Burrage, state historian of Maine since 1907, died 
March 9, at the age of eighty-nine. His official volumes on Maine at 
Louisburg in 1745 (1910), The Beginnings of Colonial Maine (1914), 
Maine in the Northeastern Boundary Controversy (1919), and Gorges and 
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the Grant of the Province of Maine (1923), have been much esteemed. 
He also wrote several volumes of Baptist history. 


Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, died on January 12, aged fifty-eight. From 1894 to 1911 he 
was associate in history in the Johns Hopkins University. He wrote 
biographies of Sir Robert Eden, Dr. James McHenry, Reverdy Johnson, 
Henry Barnard, and Chief-Justice Taney, and since 1915 had been editor 
of the Maryland Archives for the Maryland Historical Society. He was 
a friendly, active-minded, and public-spirited scholar. 


Sir Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A., Corpus professor of jurisprudence in 
the University of Oxford, died on December 19, at the age of seventy- 
one. Russian by birth, he was for many years a professor of history in 
the University of Moscow, but in 1902 he removed to England, and in 
1903 was elected to the chair named. His strong interest in the medieval 
history of England had already been shown by his Villeinage in England 
(1892), which was followed in 1905 by The Growth of the Manor. He 
was unwearied in labors as an editor, especially of the Oxford, Studies in 
Social and Legal History. What may however be regarded as the great 
work of his life was the unfinished Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence 
‘ (vol. I., 1920; vol. II., 1922). As we write these lines there comes to 
the desk what must be his last publication, Custom and Right (Oslo, Asche- 
houg; Oxford University Press), a small book containing four lectures 
delivered before a Norwegian institute at Oslo. 


Sir Sidney Lee, F.B.A., the noted Shakespearean scholar and pro- 
fessor in the University of London, died on March 3, at the age of sixty- 
six, In the first year of work upon the Dictionary of National Biography, 
1883, he became assistant to its editor, Sir Leslie Stephen; he was joint 
editor with the latter in 1890 and 1891; and from 1891 to the completion 
of the work he was its editor-in-chief, bringing out in that capacity 37 of 
its 63 volumes, and six volumes of supplements. His valuable biography 
of Queen Victoria, contributed to the first supplement, was published as 
a separate book in 1902. His latest years were spent, at the request of 
King George, in preparing the important book entitled Edward VII: a 
Biography, of which the first volume was published in 1925. The second, 
completing the work, is understood to have been practically finished at the 
time of his death. 


Félix Rocquain, for many years an official of the Archives Nationales 
in Paris, died November 6, at the age of ninety-two. In 1878 he pub- 
lished a work which had much vogue on L’Esprit Révolutionnatre avant la 
Révolution; his later books, however, were in an earlier field: La Cour de 
Rome et VEsprit de Réforme avant Luther (three vols., 1893-1897) and 
La France et Rome pendant les Guerres de Religion (1924). 


Pierre Imbart de la Tour, formerly professor in the University of 
Bordeaux and author of highly esteemed works on Les Origines Reli- 
gieuses de la France: les Paroisses Rurales (1900) and on Les Origines de 
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la Réforme (three vols., 1905-1910), died on December 18, at the age of 
sixty-five. 


Professor William B. Munro has been appointed the first incumbent of 
the recently established Jonathan Trumbull professorship of American 
history and government in Harvard University. Professors George H. 
Blakeslee of Clark University and Verner W. Crane of Brown are lec- 
turers in Harvard University during the second part of the present 
academic year. 


Among the substantial grants from the Milton Fund, for researches by 
Harvard professors, recently announced, we notice grants to Professor C. 
H. Haskins, for the preparation of a volume of Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Culture; to Professor Kirsopp Lake, for the photographing of 
manuscripts preserved on Mount Athos and on Patmos; to Professor 
George LaPiana, for the gathering of archaeological evidence respecting 
the early Roman Church; to Professor A. P. Usher, for researches in 
Spanish archives on the Spanish aspects of the revolution of prices in the © 
sixteenth century ; and to Professor S. E. Morison, for aid in the prepara- 
tion of an extended history of Harvard University (four volumes are 
spoken of) by which it is proposed to commemorate in 1936 the three- 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. 


Professor Charles M. Knapp, formerly of the Michigan State Normal 
School at Kalamazoo, is now professor of history in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 


The mention in our January issue that Dr. C. C. Regier had been made 
head of the historical department at Albion College, Michigan, was in- 
correct. Dr. Regier has been appointed professor of history in Evans- 
ville College (Indiana). 


Dr. Gustav Krüger, professor of church history in the University of 
Giessen, lectures in the University of Chicago during the spring term. 
Dr. Archibald Main, professor of ecclesiastical history in the University 
of Glasgow, lectures at Chicago during the first half of the summer 
session. 


Professor Alexander Vasiliev, who has been on a temporary appoint- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin for the year 1925-1926, will un- 
fortunately not be in a position to give.the courses announced in his name 
for the summer session of 1926. He will, however, return for the fall 
term of 1926 to take up his permanent residence as professor of history 
in the University of Wisconsin. His place in the Wisconsin summer 
session will be taken by Professor Raymond D. Harriman of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


Professor Fred A. Shannon of Iowa State Teachers’ College has bad 
` appointed associate professor of history in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College for the academic year 1926-1927. 
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Professor Percy S. Flippin of Mercer University has been engaged 
to teach this year in the summer school of Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Arthur C. Cole of the Ohio State University will teach during 
the approaching summer session in the University of Michigan, Pro- 
fessor Edgar H. McNeal in Columbia University, and Professor Carl 
Wittke in the University of Chicago. Professor Clarence E. Carter, of 
Miami University, will give courses in the Ohio State University during 
the summer quarter. Professor Lester B. Shippee, of the University of 
Minnesota, will teach in the University of Iowa during the first term of 
the next summer quarter, and Professors William T. Morgan, of Indiana 
University, and Thad W. Riker, of the University of Texas, in the 
second term. 


GENERAL 


A gift of a million dollars from the trustees of the estate of the late 
John W. Sterling has enabled the Graduate School of Yale University to 
establish the Sterling Fellowships for research in the humanistic studies 
and the natural sciences. They are open equally to graduates of Yale 
University and of other approved colleges and universities, American or 
foreign, to both men and women, graduate students or instructors or 
professors on leave of absence, who desire to carry on studies and in- 
vestigations under the direction of the graduate faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity or in affiliation with that body. These fellowships are divided into 
two general classes, research or senior fellowships, for which the Ph.D. 
degree is requisite, or such training and experience in research as are 
indicated by that degree, and junior fellowships. The stipends are lib- 
eral; the recipients are not to engage in teaching during the tenure of 
appointment, Applications for the senior fellowships should be addressed 
to the dean of the school before April 1, for the junior fellowships before 
March 1, in any given year. 


The Yale University Press has brought out a volume by Professor 
Frederick J. Teggart entitled The Theory of History, in which he sets 
forth the difficulties under which the social sciences are struggling and 
offers a method for the solution of the problem. 


A large committee of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters (of English schools) prepared during the years 1923-1925 a 
Memorandum on the Teaching of History, which has been published this 
spring by the Cambridge University Press, and which, despite the dif- 
ferences between English and American school systems, may be of much 
use to American teachers. 


A new (fifth) edition of the Historians’ History of the World (27 
volumes) is announced by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing a new Outline of History, by 
H. G. Wells, which is to appear periodically in- twenty-four parts. It 
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is stated that Mr. Wells has “recast the material of the old Outline of 
History, rewritten many parts, and added much new matter”, aiming to 
make the new work complete and up to date and “simpler and easier to 
read”. The work includes more than eight hundred illustrations. 


Professor Frank W. Blackmar of the University of Kansas has 
brought out through Scribner a History of Human Soctety. 


Die Weligeschichte und thr Rhythmus (Munich, Reinhardt, 1925, pp. 
xii, 391) has for author Friedrich Cornelius, the grandson of C. A. 
Cornelius. 


Students of economic history will be interested alike in the rapid sur- 
vey of the relations of capital and labor from antiquity to the present, 
Capitale e Lavoro, Disegno Storico, by the well-known scholar Corrado 
Barbagallo (Milan, Nogare, 1925, pp. xxviii, 158), and in the careful 
monographs on Les Industries Textiles by Paul de Rousiers (Paris, Colin, 
1925, pp. 261), and on Les Industries de la Soie en France by Pierre 
Clerget (tbid., 1925, pp. 196) in the series Les Grandes Industries 
Modernes. 


The February number of the Historical Outlook contains, besides an 
account of the Ann Arbor meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, an article on the Security Pact of the Locarno Conference, by Pro- 
fessor V. K. Sugareff of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. The March number has an article by Professor F. H. Hodder 
on the Court and the League. 


The Catholic Historical Review for January contains a survey of the 
Historiography of American Catholic History, by Rev. Adrian T. Eng- 
lish, O.P.; a paper on the Renaissance and Modern Europe, by Maurice 
Wilkinson, of St. John’s College, Oxford; a brief paper by Rev. Charles 
L. Souvay, C.M., discussing the question whether the twelve “anathe- 
matisms ” of St. Cyril were read and approved at the Council of Ephesus; 
and a discussion of the earliest life of St. Columba, by James F. Kenney 
of the Public Archives of Canada. | 


The January number of the Journal of Negro History presents three 
addresses read last autumn at the celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History: an address on 
What the Negro Church has Done, by R. A. Carter; one on the Con- 
tribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of America, by L. W. Kyles 
of Winston-Salem, N. C.; and one by Professor William T. Laprade of 
Duke University, on the Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. There is also an article, by Professor N. A. N. Cleven of Pitts- 
burgh, on Some Plans of the Civil War Period for Colonizing Liberated 
Negro Slaves in Hispanic America. Professor Waldemar Westergaard, 
of the University of California, Southern Branch, presents, from the 
Danish archives, an account of the Negro Rebellion of 1759 on the 
"Island of St. Croix. The main element in the number however (150 
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' pp.) is a body“ of personal or private letters of negroes, derived from 
various sources, but especially from the archives of the American Colo- 
nization Society—very miscellaneous, yet curious and illuminating ma- 
terial on conditions of slavery. 


Longmans, Green, and Company have published a volume by Pro- 
fessor William C. Morey, entitled Diplomatic Episodes: a Review of 
Certain Historical Incidents bearing npon International Relations and 
Diplomacy. The work begins with a chapter on Our First Diplomatic 
Controversy: a Prelude to the Jay Treaty, and closes with chapters on 
the Growth of the Concert of Europe, and the Historical Development 
of Peace. 


Vol. IL. of H. Pinard de la Boullaye’s Etude Comparée des Religions 
is devoted to a critique of methods and is said to contain a mine of in- 
formation for those interested in this field (Paris, Beauchesne, 1925, pp. 
xi, 523). 

He who would master the art of deciphering messages written in 
secret codes will find an introduction to this fascinating study by André 
Lange and E. A. Soudart, entitled Traité de Cryptographie (Paris, Alcan, 
1925, pp. 380). 

The Evolution of Anatomy, from the early Greeks to Harvey’s demon- 
stration of the circulation of the blood, is admirably treated in an illus- 
trated volume by Dr. Charles Singer (London, Kegan Paul). 


The Library Association of the United Kingdom has published in a 
quarto volume of 200 pages that portion of its Subject Index to Periodi- 
cals, 1922, which relates to the historical, political, and economic sciences. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. G. Heinberg, History of the 
Majority Principle (American Political Science Review, February) ; 
Bernard Schmeidler, Zur Psychologie des Historikers imd zur Lage der 
Historie in der Gegenwart, I., IT. (Preussische Jahrbücher, November. 
December); Friedrich Meyer, Ueber Kants Stellung su Nation und 
Staat (Historische Zeitschrift, CK XXIII. 2). 


ANOIENT HISTORY 


C. E. Vulliamy’s Our Prehistoric Forerimers (London, Lane, 1925, 
pp. ix, 214) is spoken of as one of the best manuals of recent times in 
this field. 


The last section of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXN. 3-4, is de- 
voted to a bibliography of recently published works on ancient history, 
running to about a hundred pages. 


The Cambridge University Press has nearly ready for publication the 
fourth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, of which the subtitle 
is The Persian War and the West. Most of the chapters relate to the 
Persian Empire and Athens, culminating in the Persian War; but there 
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are also chapters on Carthage and Sicily, Italy in the Etruscan age, and 
coinage from its origin to the Persian War. The volume described in 
our last number (p. 378) as the fourth was the third. Vol. IV. will soon 
be followed by a volume of plates to illustrate these first four volumes; 
it is being prepared by Mr. C. T. Seltman. 


The first volume of the Essai de Synthèse de l'Histoire de l'Humanité 
by, Professor N. Jorga of Bucharest is devoted to Histoire Ancienne 
(Paris, Gamber, 1926, pp. 400). 

A new volume on Ancient Egypt (London, Williams and Norgate), 
by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, who undertook the work at the request of. 
Herbert Spencer’s trustees, has been published as an addition to Spencer’ 8 
collection on Descriptive S octology. 


The fourth Lieferung of the Kromayer-Veith Schlachten-Atlas zur 
Antiken Kriegsgeschichte (Leipzig, Wagner and Debes) contains five 
sheets, 43 maps, beautifully executed, illustrating the Grecian wars from 
Marathon to Chaeronea, and accompanied by explanatory text. All is 
worked out with the most careful scholarship. In September last, Colonel 
Veith, while studying in Asia Minor the campaign of Caesar against 
Pharnaces, was murdered by two beggars. His place in the work has 
been taken by Lieut.-Col. E. Nischer von Falkenhof, chief of the carto- 
graphical section in the war archives at Vienna. Two more parts will 
complete the atlas. | 


Vol. I. of the second part of the Histoire Générale edited hy Gustave 
Glotz is now ready. It covers, as already announced, the Histoire de la 
Gréce, des Origines aux Guerres Médiques, and is by M. Glotz with the 
collaboration of R. Cohen ae Presses Universitaires, ae pp. xxii, 
636). ; 

An ingenious effort to explain the circumstances leading to the spe- 
cific city-types represented by the Sparta of Lycurgus and the Athens of 
Cleisthenes is made by Viktor Ehrenberg in Neugründer des Staates, ein 
Beitrag sur Geschichte Spartas und Athens im 6. Jahrhundert ee 
Beck, 1925, pp. ix, 134). 

In Le Théatre Grec; l'Édifice, l'Organisation Matérielle, les Repré- 
sentations (Paris, Payot, 1925, pp. 280), Octave Navarre, the Hellenist 
peculiarly competent in this specialty, has completely revised his Dionysos 
of 1895. 


The second part of the late Ernest Babelon’s Traité des Monnaies 
Grecques et Romaines is devoted to a Description Historique. Of this, 
the fourth volume is concerned with the coins of northern Greece in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. It will be complete in three fascicles; 
the first of these has now appeared (Paris, Leroux, 1926, pp. 223). 

The Annals of Quintus Ennius, edited with English notes for the 
first time, have been brought out by the Cambridge University Press (pp. 
xii, 246), the editing being by Dr. Ethel Mary Steuart, lecturer in Latin . 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
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The Schweich Lectures for 1924, The Samaritans: their History, 
Docirines, and Literature, by Dr. Moses Gaster, has been published for 
the British Academy (London, Humphrey Milford). 


Professor J. J. Van Nostrand, of the University of California, has 
published a monograph on the Imperial Domains of Africa Proconsularis 
(University of California Publications in History, pp. 88) based on 
studies of the inscription of Henschir Mettich. which exhibits the gen- 
eral terms of the Lex Manciana, and on inscriptions more local in scope; 
it endeavors to show the mode of dealing with public lands and coloni as 
arranged by Augustus and especially by Vespasian. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. A. Heidel, The Calendar of 
Ancient Israel (Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, December); Werner Schur, Zur Vorgeschichte des Piolemäüer- 
reiches (Klio, XX. 3); W. L. Westermann, The Greek Exploitation of 

_Egypt (Political Science Quarterly, December); Ellis Hesselmeyer, 
Decumates Agri und Agri Decumani (Klio, XX. 3). 


. EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


The Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres which Professor Ernst 
Diehl of Innsbruck is editing will ‘consist of two volumes. The first 
(Berlin, Weidmann, pp. xiii, 488), including especially the inscriptions 
respecting the martyrs, has been published. 


The learned volume by M. Chaine on La Chronologie des Temps 
Chrétiens de l'Égypte et de Ethiopie (Paris, Geuthner, 1925, pp. xvi, 
344) contains, beside a history and concordance of the Julian, Gregorian, 
Coptic, and Mohammedan calendars, chronological tables and lists of im- 
portant personages in this area from Roman times to the present. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Delehaye, Les Recueils An- 
tiques de Miracles des Saints, IT. (Analecta Bollandiana, XLIII. 3-4). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


A national organization devoted to the study of all aspects of medieval 
life was incorporated in December as the Mediaeval Academy of America. 
Its intention is to stimulate further researches and more extensive publica- 
tion in the medieval field, to serve as a co-ordinating bureau for all - 
activities in America concerning the life and thought of the Middle Ages, 
and to foster international co-operation.in the same field. All persons 
interested in any aspect of medieval life are eligible to active membership. 
The Clerk of the Academy, to whom inquiries may be addressed, is Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, 248 Boylston Street, Boston. The organ of the 
Academy is a quarterly, Speculum, a Journal of Mediaeval Studies, whose 
advent we welcome with great cordiality. Its field will include the history 
of the Middle Ages, their philosophy, science, and arts, their Latin lan- 
guage and literature. The first number of this journal, dated January, 


, 
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presents the valuable paper on the Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages 
read by Professor Charles H. Haskins before the American Historical 
Association at the Richmond meeting, a discussion of the Progenitors of 
Golias, by Professor James H. Hanford of the University of Michigan, 
a discussion of new views as to the Home of the Easter Play, by Pro- 
fessor Karl Voung of Vale University, other papers relating more to 
medieval literature than to history, and excellent reviews. At the end, 
the new journal presents a code of general suggestions to contributors, 
concerning the presentation of bibliographical details and other matters 
of typography. Most of these suggestions we should be glad to have our 
own contributors observe, but we do not venture to hope for it. We 
should be delighted if only they would double-space their foot-notes as 
well as their texts. This initial number of Speculum is of tigh quality 
and of admirable appearance. 


- The Oxford University Press is publishing a treatise on medieval 
chronology and methods of reckoning time, by Dr. Reginald L. Poole, 
entitled Chronicles and Annals. 


The well-known Quellen sur Geschichte des Papsttums und des 
Römischen Katholisismus by Karl Mirbt has received a fourth edition 
. (the third appeared in 1911), with substantial additions, especially in the 
more recent period (Tübingen, Mohr, 1925, pp. xxxii, 650). 


In the Home University Library appears a model little book by Mr. 
Norman H. Baynes on the Byzantine Empire, treating of historical, eccle- 
siastical, social, economic, and literary history, and accompanied by a good 
bibliography. 


Pandulph’s continuation of the Liber Pontificalis bas hitherto been ‘ 
known only through a Vatican manuscript (and its derivatives) written 
in 1142 by a scribe who was hostile to the party which Pandulph had 
upheld and who therefore altered his narrative. Lately however Father 
Joseph March, professor in the Jesuit College at Sarria, near Barcelona,. 
had the good fortune to discover, in the capitular library of Tortosa, a 
twelfth-century manuscript which gives Pandulph’s actual text, having 
therefore especial value for the four papal reigns from Paschal II. to 
Honorius II., with whose death in 1130 it ends. This Father March 
publishes, Liber Pontificalis prout exstat in Codice Manuscripto Dertu- 
sensi (Barcelona, 1925; Paris, G. Beauchesne). 


The tenth volume of The Lives of the Popes of the Middle Ages, the 
learned work of Right Rev. Monsignor Horace K. Mann, was published in 
1914. Vol. XIII. has now appeared (London, Kegan Paul), covering the 
reigns of Honorius III., Gregory IX., and Celestine IV. (1216-1241). 


Professor Maurice De Wolf's History of Mediaeval Philosophy is 
well known from the edition of 1909, a translation of the second French 
edition. Professor De Wolf has since recast the work and divided it into 
two volumes, and a new translation has been made from the fifth French 
edition. Vol. I. is in the press of Messrs. Longmans. 


: Modern European History GII 


Two publications of importance are the seventh and ninth fascicles of 
the Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, devoted respectively to a study by 
Edgar Hocedez of Richard de Middleton, sa Vie, ses Ocuvres, sa Doctrine 
(Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. 552) and to the second volume of La Réforme 
Grégorienne by Augustin Fliche, dealing specifically with Gregory VIT. 
(ibid., pp. 460). 


Dr. Johann Loserth, whose Hus und Wiclif has maintained a high 
position of authority ever since its publication in 1884, has published a 
second edition of that important book (Munich, Oldenbourg), enriched 
with all the labor which he and others have bestowed upon the subject 
during the more than forty years intervening. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: N. H. Baynes, Bysantine Civilisa- 
tion (History, January); Caroline Skeel, Medieval Wills (ibid.); B. W. 
Wheeler, The Papacy and Hispanic Interstate Relations, 1195-1212 (Pa- 
pers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 1925); 
Gaston Guillard, Les Étudiants et la Crise du Logement au Moyen Age 
(Mercure de France, January 15). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Professor C. P. Higby, of the University of North Carolina, is plan- 
‘ning to prepare and issue each year a bulletin concerning the progress in 
the United States of studies in modern European history similar to Pro- 
fessor J. F. Willard's very useful bulletin of the progress of medieval 
studies. The University of North Carolina will meet the costs of its 
publication. Professor Higby will be glad to receive communications 
from any workers in the field indicated, who may have data to supply 
concerning researches in progress or publications contemplated. Address, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


An Outlina of Modern European History (New York, Doubleday, 
Page and Company, pp. 138), by Professor Halford L. Hoskins, of Tufts 
College, is a syllabus of references and bibliographies, made chiefly to 
show the lines of development of human institutions. 


Among recent advance-publications from the Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy (Oxford University Press) we note a learned and suggestive 
lecture, on the Henriette Hertz foundation, by Mr. P. S. Allen, on 
Erasmus’ Services to Learning. 


The Harvard University Press has published a small volume by Dr. 
George P. Winship entitled Gutenberg to Plantin: an Outline of the 
Early History of Printing. 


Kurt Dietrich Schmidt's Studien sur Geschichte des Konsils von 
Trient, vol. II. (Tübingen, Paul Siebeck, 1925, pp. 220), is occupied with 
the first period only of the Council’s history, down to the migration to 
Bologna, and considers chiefly two matters: the skillful activity of the 
papal legates in opposition to most of the bishops, and the actions of the 
Council respecting the sources of church doctrine. 
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Die Politik des Kurfürsten Josef Clemens von Köln bei Ausbruch des 
Spanischen Erbfolgekrieges und die Vertreibung der Franzosen vom 
Niederrhein, 1701-1703, by Max Braubach (Bonn, Schroeder, 1925, pp. 
240), is based on mostly unused documents from the Munich and Düssel- 
dorf archives. 


À further contribution to the Bazaine problem is made by Edmond 
Bapst’s Le Siège de Metz en 1870, d'après les Notes Manuscrites laissées . 
par Germain Bapst (Paris, Lahure, 1926, pp. 560). 


Dr. Otto Becker of Berlin has published a careful study of the system 
of secret alliances, based on the new publications from the German 
archives, and entitled Bismarck und die Einkreisung Deutschlands (Ber- 
lin, Carl Heymann). The first volume, Bismarck’s Bündnispolitik, ap- 
peared in 1923; the second, Das Fransüsisch-Russische Bündnis (1925), 
is soon to be followed by a third, Die Triple-Entente. 


. Dr. Herbert W. Briggs, instructor in political science in the Johns 
Hopkins University, in The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage (Johns Hop- 
kins Studies, series XLIV., no. 2, pp. 226), traces the history of the doc- 
trine, and the decisions expounding it, through the period in which its 
application was chiefly to colonial instances (Essex case, etc.), the period 
of our Civil War (Springbok, etc.), and the whole period of the World 
War, in which the Allies extended the applications of the doctrine to 
additional contraband and blockade to such a degree as to threaten large 
parts of international maritime law. 


` Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. M. Jacobs, The Background of 
Modern History, Il, The World Religion and the World State (Lutheran 
Church Review, January); H. S, Fraser, À Skeich of the History of 
International Arbtiration (Cornell Law Quarterly, February); Ivan 
Pusino, Ficinos und Picos Religiôs-Philosophische Anschauungen (Zeit- 
schrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLIV. 4) ; Camille Monnet, Bayard à la 
Cour de Savoie (Revue des Questions Historiques, January) ; Hermann 
Dôrries, Calvin und Lefèvre (Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLIV. 
4); E. A. Beller, The Mission of Sir Thomas Roe to the Conference at 
Hamburg, 1638-1640 (English Historical Review, January); A. F. Steu- 
art, Sweden and the Jacobites, 1719-1720 (Scottish Historical Review, 
January) ; H. A. Wooster, Manufacturer and Artisan, 1790-1840 (Journal 
of Political Economy, February) : Walter Platzhoff, Die Deutsche und die 
Dänische Aktenpublikation über Artikel V. des Prager Friedens (Archiv 
fiir Politik und Geschichte, December); Carlo Pagani, Il Conte Luigi 
Corti al Congresso di Berlino (Nuova Antologia, November 1); Russo- 
British Relations during the Eastern Crisis: the Conference of Con- 
stantinople [Russian documents, in French, 1876-1877] (Slavonic Review, 
December); J. H. Hammond, The Jameson Raid and the World War 
(Scribner's Magazine, March}; Ange Morre, La Démocratie Européenne 
au XXe Siècle, VII-X. (Nouvelle Revue, November 1, 15, January 1, 15). 
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THE WORLD WAR 


In Professor Shotwell’s well-known series of volumes upon the eco- 
nomic and social history of the World War there is expected to appear 
before long a volume compiled by Waldo G. Leland and Newton D. 
Mereness, entitled Introduction to the American Official Sources of the 
Social and Economic History of the World War. . 


Professor R. W. Seton-Watson of the University of London is soon 
to publish a volume entitled Serajevo, treating of the immediate origins of 
the World War. 


Bertrand Auerbach is the author of a volume in the Bibliothèque d’His- 
toire Contemporaine, dealing with L’Autriche et la Hongrie pendant la 
Guerre, Août rorq-Novembre 1918 (Paris, Alcan, 1925, pp. xxviii, 628). 


A bit of source-material for the better understanding of one phase of 
the World War may be found in Ludwig Schraudenbach’s Muharebe, der 
Erlebte Roman eines Deutschen Führers im Osmanischen Heere, I916- 
1917 (Munich, Dreimaskenverlag, 1925, pp. 469). 


_ Reparation und Wiederaufbau, by H. F. Simon (Berlin, Heymann, 
1925, pp. 332), deals chiefly with the history of the reparation question 
under four divisions, marked respectively by the peace treaty, the London 
ultimatum, the negotiations at Cannes and Genoa, and the Poincaré 
period up to the end of 1923. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Wilhelm Marx, The Responsibility 
for the War (Foreign Affairs, January) ; M. Boghitschewitsch, Nouvelles 
Dépositions concernant l Attentai de Serajevo, 1., II. (Die Kriegsschuld-- 

- frage, January, February); Graf Szecsen, Ein Vergeblicher Versuch fiir 
die Erhalitimg des Friedens im Sommer 1914 (ibid., February); Neue 
Dokumente gur Julikrisis 1914, L, Il. (#bid., January, February); Graf 
Max Montgelas, Sasonows Selbstanklage (ibid., November); A. Weber, 
Graf Tissa und die Kriegserklarung an Serbien (ibid., December) ; Ernst 
Otto, Die Kriegstagebiicher im Weltkriege (Archiv fiir Politik und 
Geschichte, December) ; Paul Chack, Batailles Manquées, I. (Revue de 
Paris, January 15); Paul Chack, L’Attaque et la Défense du Canal de 
Suez, Février, 1915, I.—concl. (Revue des Deux Mondes, December 15,’ 
January 1,15); Alfred von Tirpitz, Kriegsdaner und Seestrategie (Preuss- 
ische Jahrbücher, January); G. Salvemini, Italian Diplomacy during the 
World War (Foreign Affairs, January); K. Freiherr von Werkmann, : 
Die Ischler Monarchenbegegnung im Sommer, 1918 (Archiv für Politik 
und Geschichte, November) ; Ch. de la Ménardière, Les Enlèvements Alle- 
mands en France pendant la Guerre de 1014-1018 et les Restitutions, I. 
(Revue des Sciences Politiques, October-December). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Vol. VIII. of the fourth series of the Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society opens with a paper on William IV. of Orange and his 
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English Marriage, by Professor P. Geyl, presenting the gist of his Dutch 
book entitled Willem IV. en Engeland tot 1748. Miss Frances H. Relf, 
professor in Wells College, having unearthed additional volumes of notes 
of debates by Henry Elsing, clerk of the Parliaments, discusses the De- 
bates in the House of Lords in 1628. Then follow papers on the Financial 
Administration of Henry I., by Geoffrey H. White; on Coal-mining in, 
the Seventeenth Century, by Miss Asta Moller; on Devonshire Ports in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, by Miss Frances A. Mace; on the ' 
Beginnings of the Dissolution of Monasteries, in the suppression of the 
house of Austin canons at Aldgate, called Christ Church, by Miss E. 
Jeffries Davis; on Experiments in Exchequer Procedure in the period 
1200-1232, by Miss Mabel H. Mills; and on the Exchequer Year, by H. G. 
Richardson. The society expects to be able before long to issue a third 
volume of Diplomatic Instructions (Denmark, 1689-1789), edited by Mr. 
J. F. Chance. i 


The Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments and 
Constructions in Wales and Monmouthshire has published an inventory 
of those in the county of Pembroke, a sumptuous folio volume, fully 
illustrated, Pembrokeshire (H. M. Stationery Office, pp. Iviii, 490). 


Mr. Gordon Home has brought together practically all existing infor- 
mation, historical and archaeological, for his account of Roman London ` 
(London, Ernest Benn), and has enriched the volume with many drawings, 
maps, and plans. 


Mr. Edward Foord’s The Last Age of Roman Britain (London, Har- 
rap) gives a description of Romano-British resistance to the Anglo- 
Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries., He holds that Britain was not 
lost. to the Romans until 440. - 


l The corporation of the City of London has followed Mr. A. H. Thom- 

as’s Calendar of Early Mayor’s Court Rolls with a Calendar of Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls, 1323-1864, edited by the same hand, from the archives 
preserved at the Guildhall (Cambridge University Press). 


The Oxford University: Press has published Revenues of Kings of 
England, 1066-1399, elaborated with his habitual thoroughness by the late 
Sir James Ramsay of Bamff. 


In Mr. G. G. Coulton’s series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought, two volumes about to appear ate: Medieval Preaching in 
England, by G. R. Owst, and English Monastic Finances in the Later 
Middle Ages, by R. H. Snape. 


The Yale University Press announces a volume on Council and Courts 
in Anglo-Norman England, by the late George B. Adams. 


The University of Chicago has acquired a collection of several thou- 
sand documents—charters, deeds, manor rolls, letters, inventories, receipts, 
-etc.—which for more than three centuries has been preserved at Redgrave 
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Hall, in Suffolk, being the accumulated documents of the Lord Keeper 
Bacon and certain of his descendants. They range in date from the 
thirteenth century down. Meanwhile the Huntington Library, at San 
Gabriel, has acquired an enormous collection formerly housed at Stowe, 
the historic seat of the dukes of Buckingham and Chandos, embracing 
thousands of medieval documents of the Grenville family and others, with 
a still larger number of later pieces. 


A valuable contribution to the history of travel in England and to 
English social history in general is The English Inn, Past and Present: 
a Review of its History and Social Life (London, Batsford), by A. E. 
Richardson and H. D. Eberlein. 


_ Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), by C. H. E. Smyth, is an historical study based upon an 
essay to which the Thirwall and Gladstone prizes for 1925 were awarded. 


Messrs. Longmans announce for early publication an interesting con- 
tribution to the history of the English Catholics under Elizabeth, Life of 
the Venerable Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, by Cecil Kerr. 


Lord Birkenhead, in Fourteen English Judges (London, Cassell). 
gives vivid examples of critical biography, selecting judges whose work 
had an important influence on the development of English law, from 
Bacon and Coke down to Cairns and Halsbury. Lord Birkenhead has 
also produced a volume of Famous Trials of History (London, Hutchin- 
son), including those of Mary Queen of Scots, Colonel Blood, Captain 
Kidd, Eugene Aram, and Warren Hastings. 


Vol. XXV. of the Catholic Record Society is a volume of Dominicana, 
edited chiefly by the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., in which, among many 
documents illustrative of Dominican history in England, especial attention 
may be called to 82 letters or other pieces of Philip Howard (1629-1694), 
in religion Brother Thomas, O.P., cardinal of Norfolk. 


An Englishman living in Mexico City, Mr. G. R. G. Conway, con- 
tributes to the London Times Literary Supplement of January 7 a long 
letter on a certain Don Pedro Zartillon, alcalde mayor of Parral, and his 
years of residence in England, from archives of the Inquisition relative to 
his examination by the Holy Office, 1662-1663. 


D. Appleton and Company have published The Diary of a Young Lady 
of Fashion in the Year 1764-1765, being the chronicle of a young Irish 
girl’s travels in England and on the Continent. The diarist is Cleone 
Knox, and the diary has been edited by her kinsman, Alexander B. Kerr. 


John Cary (1754-1835) was one of the most notable, if not one of 
the most distinguished, of English cartographers. Sir George Fordham 
presents a bibliography of his works, with an introduction and biographi- 
cal notes, in a volume entitled John Cary, Engraver, Map, Chart, and 
Print-Seller and Globe-Maker (Cambridge University Press). 
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` The Yale University Press is publishing a volume on The Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade and Plantations, 1748-1782, by Professor Arthur H. 
Basye, of Dartmouth College. 


Dom Cuthbert Butler, formerly Abbot of Downside, and president of 
the English Benedictine congregation, has added much to the already 
copious materials for the history of English Catholicism in the nine- 
teenth century, by two volumes on the Life and Times of Bishop Ulla- 
. thorne, 1806-1889 (London, Burns, Oates, and Company). 


A second series of Letters of Queen Victoria, in two volumes, 1862- 
1878, edited by George E. Buckle, has been published by Longmans. 


Considerable interest attaches to the group of essays on Englische 
Staatsmanner von Piti bis Asquith und Grey by Emil Daniels, former co- 
editor of the Preussische Jahrbücher and contributor to the Cambridge 
Modern History (Berlin, Stilke, 1925, pp. 434). ` 


Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out The Life of W.T. Stead, | 
in two volumes, by Frederic Whyte. 


No. 64 of the Historical Association’s pamphlets is The Scottish 
Parliament, by Dr. Robert S. Rait, historiographer royal for Scotland. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commission will ‘shortly issue vol. I. of 
the manuscripts of Lord De L'Isle and Dudley. . 


Other documentary publications: Year Books of Edward II. vol. 
XVII, 8 Edward IL, A.D. 1314, ed. W. C. Bolland (Selden Society) ; 
Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend, Diocesis Lincolniensis, pars III. (Canterbury 
and York Society); Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, Diocesis Cantuarien- 
sis, pars III. (td.); The Pinchbeck Register [of St. Edmund’s Bury 
Abbey], ed. Lord Francis Hervey (Oxford, University Press). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. E. A. Jolliffe, Northumbrian 
Institutions (English Historical Review, January); H. Sée, L’Evolution 
du Capitalisme en Angleterre, du XVIe Siècle au Commencement du 
XIXe (Revue de Synthèse Historique, XL.): Percy T. Fenn, jr., The 
Latitudinarians and Toleration (Washington University Studies, Human- 
istic Ser., October); H. W. C. Davis, Lancashire Reformers, 1816-1817 . 
(Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, January). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


(For Canada, see p. 641; for India, see p. 627) 


Early Christian Ireland; a Manual of Irish Christian Archaeology, by 
the Rev. Father Power, professor of archaeology in University College, 
Cork (Dublin, Gill, 1925, pp. 113), is an excellent summary of present 
knowledge, dealing with such matters as ecclesiastical discipline, religious 
architecture, round towers, Celtic crosses, decorative art, manuscripts, 
and hagiology. i 
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In the volume Gleanings from Irish History, Mr. William F. T. 
Butler describes with a great deal of care, from original contemporary 
sources, the leading features of the organization. of the Gaelic portions 
of Ireland at the time when the old Gaelic polity was passing away, and 
was being replaced by fresh institutions (London, Longmans, pp. xv, 
335). 


Messrs. Longmans have just issued the fourth volume of Sir George 
E. Cory’s The Rise of South Africa, carrying the narrative from 1838 to 
1846. 

The Making of Rhodesia (London, Macmillan), by Lieut.-Col. Hugh 
Marshall Hole, is a description of its evolution by one who was for 
twenty-three years a resident in that colony and a servant to the British 
South Africa Company from its beginning. 


In Missionaries and Annexation in the Pacific (Oxford University 
Press, 1924, pp. 101), K. L. P. Martin exhibits the political results of the 
activity of English missionaries in Polynesia during the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the work is well documented. : 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Paul Grosjean, S.J., Patriciana 
(Analecta Bollandiana, XLIII. 3-4). 


FRANCE 


General reviews: H. Hauser, Histoire de France, Epoque Moderne, 
1494-1661 (Revue Historique, November); G. Weill, Le Catholicisme 
Français depuis 1802 [1907-1925] (Revue de Synthèse Historique, XL.). 


The Revue Historique, in recognition of its fiftieth anniversary, an- 
nounces certain changes in the arrangement of its contents, the most im- 
portant of which is the relegation of articles too long for its pages to an 
occasional separate supplement, entitled Bibliothèque de la Revue His- 
torique. The list of books received is hereafter to appear at the end of 
each number of the Revue, in such wise that it may be detached, if so de- 
sired, and retained for bibliographical purposes. 


La Mère des Guises (Champion, 1925, pp. 426), by the late Duc de 
Pimodan, is an interesting and valuable life of Antoinette de Bourbon, 
prepared by a descendant, and accompanied by many letters and docu- 
ments, l 


The Société de l'Histoire de France has published the sixth volume 
of the Mémoires du Cardinal de Richelieu, being those for the year 1626, 
edited by Robert Lavollée (Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. 365). 


M. Henri Malo, whose previous works on the Dunkirk privateers 
carried their story to the death of Jean Bart, has now completed it by two 
volumes on the succeeding periods, La Grande Guerre des Corsaires: 
Dunkerque, 1702-1715 (Paris, Emile-Paul, 1925, pp. 259), and Les 
Derniers Corsaires: Dunkerque, 1715-1815 (ibtd., pp. 292). 
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There has long been need of such a book as L'Évolution Connerciale 
et Industrielle de la France sous l'Ancien Régime (Paris, Giard, 1925, pp. 
396), which few are more competent to treat than the author, M. Henri 
Sée. Two briefer publications by him in this field, a manual and a vol- 
ume of essays, have been recently noticed in this journal. 


The ninth series of Mémoires et Documents pour servir à PHistoire 
du Commerce et de l'Industrie en France, edited by Julien Hayem (Paris, 
Hachette, 1925, pp. vii, 344), is given up, for the most part, to the studies 
of Henri Sée on the maritime commerce of Brittany in the eighteenth 
century, based mainly on the papers of a great export and commission 
house in St. Malo. Another economic study of value is a doctoral dis- 
sertation by Albert Le Bail on L’Agricultttre dans un Département 
Français: le Finistère Agricole (Angers, Société Française d’Impri- 
merie, 1925, pp. xii, 339). 

To the important volume of essays Aufour de Robespierre, M. Albert 
Mathiez of Dijon adds a companion, Autour de Danton (Paris, Payot, 
1926, pp. 288). The reader may be assured of equal learning, if not of 
equal sympathy. 

A glimpse into the opposition sentiment under the Empire is afforded 
by Comte de Lort de Sérignan’s Un Conspirateur Militaire sous le 
Premier Empire; le Général Malet (Paris, Payot, 1925, pp. 333). 


Under the title Vingt-cing Ans à Paris, 1826-1852, Ernest Daudet has 
been publishing the journal of Count Rodolphe Apponyi, attaché of the 
Austrian embassy at Paris. The fourth and concluding volume exténds 
from 1844 to 1852 (Paris, Plon, 1926, pp. 548). 


To the series Récits d’Autrefois, a volume has been added on La Fin 
Tragique du Maréchal Ney, by P. Bouchardon (Paris, Hachette, 1925, 
PP. 123). 

The French series of studies in the Economic and Social History of 
the World War has been further enriched by three new volumes: Camille 
Bloch’s Bibliographie Méthodique de l'Histoire Économique et Sociale 
de la France pendant la Guerre (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1926, pp. 
xxxvi, 920), Paul Courteault’s La Vie Économique à Bordeaux pendant 
la Guerre (ibid., pp. xii, 100), and Pierre Pinot’s Le Controle du Ravi- 
taillement de la Population Civile (ibid., pp. xii, 320). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Pierre Guilloux, Abélerd et le 
Couvent du Paraclet (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July, October) ; 
G. Dodu, La Folie de Charles VI. (Revue Historique, November-De- 
cember); Felix Liebermann, Shaws Bildnis der Jungfrau von Orleans 
(Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXIII. 1); M. Carreyre, Le Jansénisme 
pendant les Premiers Mois de la Régence, Septembre-Décembre, 1715 
(Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July, October); Georges Hardy, Le 

Cardinal de Fleury et le Mouvement Philosophique (Annales Historiques, 
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de la Révolution Française, November); Georges Lefebvre, Les Mines 
de Littry sous l'Ancien Régime ct pendant les Premières Années de la 
Révolution, 1744-1703 (ibid, January); L. Lévy-Schneider, L’Autono- 
mie Administrative de VEpiscopat Français à la Fin de PAncien Régime 
(Revue Historique, January); F. Charles-Roux, Le Projet Frangats de 
Commerce avec l'Inde par Suez sous le Règne de Louis XVI., conel. 
(Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies Françaises, 1925, 4); Capt. E. H. 
Randle, Napoleon Bonaparte from 1784 to 1795 (Infantry Journal, Feb- 
ruary) ; Dom H. Leclercq, Les Fédérations Provinciales en 1790 (Revue 
des Questions Historiques, January) ; Gustave Laurent, La Mission des 
Conventionnels Prieur (de la Marne), Sillery, et Carra après Valmy, 24 
Septembre-r Novembre, 1792 (Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Française, November); Percy T. Fenn, jr., Anglo-French Diplomacy tn 
1792-1793: a Study in the Psychology of Revolution (Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, Humanistic Ser., October); G. Lenotre, Robespierre et la 
“Mère de Dieu”, I., II. (Revue des Deux Mondes, December 15, Janu- 
ary 1); Charles Barbaud, Murat en Corse, 1815 (Napoléon, November) ; 
Duc de Morny, La Genèse d'un Coup d'État; Mémoire du Duc de Morny 
publié par son Petit-Fils (Revue des Deux Mondes, December 1); 
Auguste Laugel, M. Thiers et les Princes d’Orléans (Revue de Paris, 
December 15); Duc de Broglie, Mémoires, IX., X. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, November 1, 15). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


In the Stteungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (1925, pp. 168 ff.), E. Sthamer continues his “ Studien über die 
Sizilischen Register Friedrichs II. ”, begun in the same collection in 1920. 


An undertaking of importance, not only for the history of Venice 
but also for administrative and economic history in general, is the great 
collection of Documenti Finanziari della Repubblica di Venesia, editi dalla 
Commissione per gli Atti delle Assemblee Costitusionali Italiane (R. 
Accademia dei Lincei). Three volumes of the second series, Bilanci 
Generali, appeared from 1903 to 1912. Publication is now resumed with 
vol. I., pt. I., of the first series, a collection of documents from the years 
1262 to 1379, dealing with La Regolastone delle Entrate e delle Spese, 
edited by R. Cessi and P. Bosmin, with an historical introduction by the 
former and preface by Luigi Luzzatti (Padua, Draghi, 1925, pp. cclxxiii, 
276). : 

The seventh volume of Professor Paul Kehr’s Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum: Italia Pontificia is now completed by the issue of part II. 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1925, pp. xxvii, 263), embracing the lands of the 
republic of Venice, the province of Grado, and Histria, and containing 
449 pontifical letters. At the end is an alphabetical index to vols. V.- 
VIL. 


s 
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The fifth volume of the Mededeelingen of the Dutch Historical Insti- 
tute in Rome (the Hague, Nijhoff, 1925, pp. xIvili, 215) contains, 
along with the reports of the year’s doings, several interesting historical 
papers. Among them may be mentioned Dr. H. M. R. Leopold’s essay 
on early Italian dates, that of Professor A. W. Bijvanck on the illustra- 
tions in the manuscript of Oppianus’s Cynegetica, valued as probably re- f 
producing ancient hunting scenes, and that of Dr. D. J. Struik on Paulus . 
van Middelburg (1445-1533), Dutch mathematician and scientist in Italy, 
bishop of Fossombrone from 1494, and his writings and activities toward 
the reform of the calendar. Leo X. made him chairman of the committee: 
on that subject in the fifth Lateran Council (1512-1517) ; his work had 
its influence under Gregory XIII. 


The Historical Institute of the Gôrres-Gesellschaft in Rome has pub- 
lished, as Band XX. of its Quellen und Forschungen, a biographical and 
literary study of Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist, und Staats- 
mann (Paderborn, Schéning), by Ludwig Mohler. 


Monsignore Giovanni Mercati, prefect of the Vatican Library, draws 
freely upon unpublished material concerning Italian humanism in ‘his 
Per la Cronologia della Vita e degli Scritti di Niccolò Perotti Arcivescovo 
di Siponto, in the Studs e Testi (Rome, 1925). 


Masaniello (Bari, Laterza), by Dr. Michelangelo Schipa, of the Uni- 
versity of Naples, is a detailed and authoritative study of a famous 
episode and its whole background. Ù 


The Life of Benito Mussolini, by Margherita G. Sarfatti, beavis an 
introduction by Mussolini himself, has been translated by Frederic Whyte 
and published by Stokes. 


‘Father Davide A. Perini, Augustinian, publishes (Rome, tip. Ausonia) 
a brief but learned and interesting history of Genassano e suo Territorio 
(pp. 160), being the story of his native town, in Latian territory, near 
Praeneste, which played its part in the various struggles of the Colonnas 
in the Middle Ages and in our time was the birthplace of the brother 
Cardinals Vannutelli, | 


Upon intimations that a South American country had offered three 
million pesetas for the archives of Christopher Columbus remaining in 
the possession of his descendant the Duke of Veragua, the government - 
of Spain has undertaken to buy them; a popular subscription was opened, 
to facilitate this, and, as we understand at the time of going to press, 
they are to be preserved in the Colegio Mayor RAE an 
Seville. 


The seventh volume of Father Antonio‘ Astrain’s Historia de la 
Compañia de Jesús en la Asistencia de Espafia (Madrid, 1925, pp. xi, 
863) carries the history of the Society from 1705 to 1758, not only in 
Spain but in all the provinces of Spanish America and the Philippines. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Umberto Benassi, Rsleggendo la 
“ Storia d'Italia” del Guicciardini (Nuova Rivista Storica, September) ; 
Vittorio Adami, Eugenio di Savoia Governatore di Milano, 1706-1716 
(sbid., November) ; Albert Pingaud, Le Premier Royaume d'Italie, concl., 
Le Royatune pendant les Campagnes de Prusse et de Pologne (Napoléon, 
November); Maurice Paléologue, Un Grand Réaliste, Cavour, IIL, IV. 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, December 1, 15); H. Puget, Le Conseil d'État 
Espagnol et son Prédécesseur le Conseil de Castille (Revue des Sciences 
Politiques, October~December ). 


GERMANY, CZEOHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


A Deutsche Akademie was inaugurated in: May, 1925, at Munich 
under the general presidency of G. Pfeilschifter, professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history at Munich, H. Oncken and H. Haushofer heading the scientific 
and practical sections respectively. The senate of 100 life members is to 
represent the leaders of German scholarship; among the new “immor- 
tals” are Burdach, Dehio, Dopsch, Eucken, Finke, Harnack, Husserl, 
Kehr, Marcks, Mausbach, Meinecke, Merkle, Ed. Meyer, Redlich, 
Schwartz, Stutz, Wilamowitz. The historical section undertakes to pub- 
lish an abridgment of the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, a survey of 
the activities of Germans in foreign lands, and a history of Rhenish 
political and cultural development; it will also subsidize the collection of 
Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des 19. Jahrhunderts and will aid in the new 
edition of the works of Ranke. | 


The great German academies have undertaken, in collaboration with 
the Munich Historical Commission, a Deutsches Biographisches Jahrbuch, 
continuing the Jakrbuch begun by Bettelheim, which was intended as a 
supplement to the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie; vol. I. will contain 
the names of those who died in the years 1914-1916. 


In the series Deutsche Vergangenheit, Dr. Johannes Bühler brings 
out a third of his excellent source-books of early German history, illus- 
trated, Die Sächsischen und Salischen Kaiser (Leipzig, Insel-Verlag). 


Dr. Berthold Altaner of Breslau has lately made another important 
contribution to the accessible sources for early Dominican history. To 
the series of Quellen und Forschungen sur Geschichte des Dominikaner- 
ordens in Deutschland he has contributed a careful edition of the corre- 
spondence of the second general of the Dominicans, Die Briefe Jordans 
von Sachsen, 1222-1237 (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1925, pp. xii, 140), ac- 
companied by a discussion of thirteenth-century piety. 


The Prussian Historical Commission, founded in 1923 by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences to assure the continuation of certain great histori- 
cal series during the period of financial distress, has concentrated its 
efforts on the Politische Correspondens Friedrichs des Grossen, the Acta 
Borussica, and the Urkunden tnd Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte des Gross- 
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en Kurfürsten. In the first of these series, vol. XXXIX. has been 
finished, reaching to the year 1773; in the second, the acts of the central 
administration are being published, vol. XI. of these acts (1756-1758) 
now in print and vol. XII. (1759-1763) ready for the press; in the third, 
a beginning has been made on the twenty-second and last volume of docu- 
ments relating to foreign affairs, which will deal with the powers of the 
North. Professor Voltz and the archivists Dr. Posner and Dr. Hein 
are respectively responsible for the three series. 


Beïheft 4 of the Historische Zeitschrift consists of a study by Wil- 
helm Erman of Der Tierische Magnetismus in Preussen vor und nach 
den Freihettskriegen; in Beïheft 5, Edwin Hölzle discusses Die Idee einer 
Aligermanischen Freiheit vor Montesquieu. Both appeared in 1925. 


The Akademie für die Wissenschaft des Judentums plans a great 
publication in many volumes of documents dealing with the relations of, 
. the Prussian state and the Jews from 1648 to 1812. The first part, en- 
titled Der Preussische Staat und die Juden; die Zeit des Grossen Kur- 
fürsten und Friedrichs I. (Berlin, Schwetschke, 1925, 2 vols., pp. xiii, 
159, 546), has been ably and objectively handled by Selma Stern, who 
gives in the first volume, on the model furnished by the Acta Borussica, 
a brief exposition based on the archival material presented in the second. 


A remarkably clear picture of Bismarck’s political philosophy, pre- 
sented from his own writings with the aid of an admirable interpretative 
introduction, is offered by Hans Rothfels in Otto von Bismarck; 
Deutscher Staat; Ausgewählte Dokumente (Munich, Dreimaskenverlag, 
1925, pp. xlviii, 436). It constitutes vol. XXI. of the first series in the 
collection Der. Deutsche Siaatsgedanke. 


. The latest in the series of monographs on the German policy of 
Bavaria by Professor M. Doeberl of the University of Munich is his 
study of Bayern und die Bismarckische Reichsgriindung (Munich, Olden- 
bourg, 1925, pp. 328). 

In addition to the volumes which General von Falkenhayn published 
on the World War before his death in 1922, there is now a biographical 
study of him, Erich von Falkenhayn, General der Infanterie (Berlin, 
Mittler), by General H. von Zwehl. 


The Schulte and Hofmann series of monographs on city history re- 
ceives its seventh volume in Ernest Krocker’s Handelsgeschichte . der 
Stadt Leipzig; die Entwicklung des Leipsiger Handels und der Leipziger 
Messen von der Griindung der Stadt bis sur Gegenwart (Leipzig, Biele- 
feld, 1925, pp. 339). The fourth and sixth volumes of this series were 
Karl Steinacker’s Die Stadi Braunschweig (Stuttgart, Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1924, pp. 175) and Erich Keyser’s Die Stadt Dansig (1bid., 
1925, pp. 164). 

The fourth volume of Berthold Bretholz’s important Geschichte 
Bôühmens und Mührens, covering the years from 1793 to 1917, concludes 
the entire work (Reichenberg, Sollers Nachf., 1925, pp. 279). 
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The first part of vol. Il. of the Neue Oesterreichische Biographie 
(Vienna, Amalthea Verlag, 1925, pp. 203) continues the studies of con- 
temporary Austrians begun in 1913 under the direction of Bettelheim, 
with the collaboration of such men as Fournier, Friedjung, Pribram, and 
Redlich. 


Die Anfänge des Stehenden Heeres in Oesterreich, by Eugen Heisch- 
mann (Vienna, Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1925, pp. 260), is a well- 
documented dissertation of the University of Vienna indicating that, even 
before the Thirty Years’ War, a beginning had been made in this direction. 


Professor Louis Wittmer, of Zurich, has cast much light on the history 
of Austrian policy, especially in the years from 1802 to 1815, by a book on 
Le Prince de Ligne, Jean de Müller, Frederic de Gents et l'Autriche 
(Paris, Champion, pp. 334), based on the very interesting correspondence 
of these three public men. 


Metternich, by Heinrich, Ritter von Srbik (Munich, F. Bruckmann, 2 
vols., pp. 1406), is a solid, competent, and authoritative biography, the 
author being professor of modern history in the University of Vienna. 


Die Politik Kaiser Karls und der Wendepunkt des Weltkrieges find 
treatment at the hand of Professor Richard Fester of Halle (Munich, 
Lehmann, 1925, pp. 330). Other publications of this house are General 
H. Kerchnawe’s Der Zusammenbruch der Oesterreich-Ungarischen Wehr- 
macht im Herbst 1918, dargestellt nach Akten des K. u. K. Armecober- 
kommandos und anderen Auulichen Quelen and Konter-Adm. Th. 
Winterhalter’s Die Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Kriegsmarine tm Welt- 
krieg. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Carl Koehne, Burgen, Burgmannen, 
und Stddte (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXIII. 1); Erich Marcks, 
Goethes Briefwechsel mit Karl August (tbid.); Ernst Heymann, Das 
Testament König Friedrich Wilhelns III. (Sitzungsberichte der Preuss- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K1., 1925, XIV.—XVI.) : 
Hans Delbrück, Von der Bismarck-Legende (Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXXXIII. 1); Leopold von Schlôzer, Bismarck-Briefe aus den Jahren 
1861 wid 1862 (Preussische Jahrbücher, October); Hans Rosenberg, Die 
Maximen von Bismarcks Innerer Politik (tbid., November); Eduard von 
Wertheimer, Nenes sur Geschichte der Letsten Jahre Bismarcks, 1890- 
1898, nach Ungedruckten Akten (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXIII. 2); 
Hajo Holborn, Bismarck wid Freiherr Georg von Werthern; auf Grund 
Unbekannter Briefe und Aktenstiicke (Archiv für Politik und Geschichte, 
November) ; Adolf Hasenclever, Zur Geschichte des Helgolandvertrages 
vom T. Juli, 1890 (ibid.); Raymond Poincaré, L’Enigme Allemande en 
1912 (Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15); August Bach, Das Erste 
Deutsche Weissbuch (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, November). 


AM. HIST, REV., VOL. XXXI.— 41. 
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NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


General review: Eugène Hubert, Histoire de Belgique [1913-1924] 
(Revue Historique, November). 


Vol. I., fasc. 3, of the Oorkondènboek van het Sticht Utrecht à the 
late S. Muller (Utrecht, 1924, pp. 297-471) comprises the years 1129- 
1197 (nos. 326-532), containing not only episcopal charters of the diocese, 
but also bulls and imperial diplomas addressed to the bishops. 


In 1874 Dr. H. G. Hamaker published, among the Werken of the 
Historisch Genootschap (Utrecht), three volumes of De Rekeningen der 
Grafelijkheid van Holland onder het Henegouwsche Huis, and in 1879 two 
volumes of similar accounts, of the same period, for Zeeland. Now the 
same society issues the first volume of supplementary accounts for the 
Hainaut period, De Rekeningen der Graven en Gravinnen uit het Hene- 
gouwsche Huis, edited by Dr. H. J. Smit. These are accounts, preserved 
in the archives at Lille, of Count John II. and Philippina of Luxembourg, 
of their daughter-in-law Jeanne of Valois, and of her son Count William 
IV.; they range in date from 1299 to 1336, and supply multitudes of de- 
tails for knowledge of court life and of prices and economics. 


The Belgian Historical Institute at Rome has published the first vol- 
ume of letters of Clement VI. relating to Belgian matters, and has in 
press the first, and in preparation the second, of two volumes of Lettres 
d’ Urbain V., 1362-1370, ed. A. Fierens and C. Tihon. 


` The Belgian Historical Commission has in press the second volume of 
the Correspondance de la Cour d'Espagne sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas au 
XVIIe Siècle, ed. Lonchay and Cuvelier. It has undertaken the issue of 
volumes of Inventaire de la Correspondance des Ministres Belges à 
Londres, 1831-1839, and Documents relatifs à la Crise de la Netutralité 
Belge en 1848, ed. A. de Ridder. In its Bulletin, LXXXIX. 1, appear 
reminiscences of a French ensign in the Austrian army, afterward Major- 
General Victor de Chaudelot, on the campaigns against the Brabant and | 
French Revolutions in Belgium, ‘1789-1794; in no. 2, the letters, 1848, of 
the Austrian envoy at Brussels, Count Woyna, to Metternich and others at 
Vienna; in no. 3, a body of documents on the “nations” of students at 
the old university of Louvain. | | 


À new line of interests connected with the American War of Inde- 
pendence is set forth in a work entitled America and Belgium: the Influ- 
ence of the United States upon the Belgian Revolution of 1789-1790 
(London, Fisher Unwin), by Rev. Thomas K. Gorman. 


The internal political struggles within the little grand-duchy of Luxem- 
bourg from 1918 to 1920 are related by the former director of public 
instruction, Nikolaus Welter, under the caption Jin Dienste (Luxembourg, 
St. Pauls-Druckerei, 1925, pp. 231). 
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NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: J. Porcher, Courrier Slave: Russie (Revue des 
Questions Historiques, January). 


De Nordiska Rikena under Bromsebroforbundet (Uppsala, 1925, pp. 
XX, 310) is a doctoral dissertation by Georg Landberg, treating of the 
years from 1541 to the death of Gustavus Vasa in 1560. 


The (Norwegian) Historisk Tidsskrift, 1925, 4, contains a discussion 
by Dr. Poul Nørlund of the National Museum in Copenhagen, of those 
questions of change of climate which were raised by the excavations in 
the churchyard at Herjolfsnaes in Greenland, and an elaborate study of the 
history of St. Olav, by Johan Schreiner. 


The third and concluding volume of the historical writings of the 
Norwegian archivist, historian, and publicist Mikael Birkeland has ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Norwegian Historical Society, edited by 
F. Ording (Oslo, Gröndahl and Son, 1925). This volume contains essays 
written between 1853 and 1878. Some of them have appeared in con- 
temporary newspapers and periodicals, others appear here for the first 
time. Among the themes considered are negotiations for the establishing 
of a Norwegian bank in 1760-1773; the founding of Norway's university 
in 1811; Prince Christian and his oath of allegiance in Norway in 1656; 
and there are several interesting memorials regarding the housing and 
proper preservation of the Norwegian archives. Birkeland had a clear 
and vigorous style. He was one of the founders of the Norwegian 
Historical Society, and a prime mover in projects for the pablication’¢ of 
the sources of Norwegian history. 


Since 1921 there has appeared annually a publication under the title 
Norvegia Sacra (Oslo, Steen) under the direction of Oluf Kolsrud, pro- 
fessor in the faculty of theology at Oslo, devoted to ecclesiastical history, 
not only of Norway, but also of the whole western Church, particularly in 
the Middle Ages. The review, which appears under the auspices of the 
Lutheran bishops of Norway, contains their official reports and articles on 
matters of current interest as well as historical studies of wide range. 


A Swedish historical dissertation of value to the parliamentary history 
of Sweden, and of thorough workmanship, is Privilegiestriderna vid 
Frihetstidens Början, 1719-1723 (Uppsala, Almqvist and Wicksell, pp. 
xiii, 186), by Walfrid Enblom. Another which has recently come to us, 
and is perhaps from its subject of more interest to American. readers, is 
Hertig Karl av Södermanland (tbid., pp. xv, 227), by Gustaf Iverus; this 
is indicated as part I. of a larger work, and runs to the outbreak of war 
with Russia in 1788. 


In a Handbook series published by the H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York, appears a volume of select readings, from recent periodicals, on 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria compiled by 
Milivoy S. Stanoyevich and entitled Slavonic Nations of Yesterday and 
Today (pp. xlvi, 405). 


r 
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In English translation has appeared The Tragic Romance of the Em- 
peror Alexander II. of Russia, by M. Maurice Paléologue, former am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg, the theme being the relations of the emperor 
with Catherine Dolgoruki, Princess Yurievski. 


Under the auspices of the Tsentrarkhiv at Moscow, Professor M. N. 
Pokrovski of that city has published the first volume of a collection of the 
correspondence of Pobiedonovtsev with his sovereign, Pisma Pobedonov- 
tseva k Aleksandru ITI. (1925). | 


` An eventful period of Russian history is covered by the Souvenirs du 
Baron N. Wrangel, 1847-1920, issued under the descriptive title Du 
Servage att Bolchevisme (Paris, Plon, 1926, pp. 356). 


Rossiya v Mirovoy Voinye (Berlin, Slovo), by Gen. G. N. Danilov, is 
an account of Russia’s state of preparation in 1914, of her measures re- 
specting mobilization, and of the workings of the military machine during 
the first months of the war, by one who during that period was director of 
military operations, under the Grand-duke Nicholas as commander-in- 
chief, and before that had been quartermaster general. 


An important documentary contribution to the history of the first Rus- 
sian Revolution, that of March (O.S., February), 1917, begins with the 
publication of the first volume of Zaslavski and Katstorovich’s Khronika 
Febralskoi Revoliutsii (Leningrad, 1924). 


To the four volumes of correspondence of Izvolski when Russian 
ambassador in Paris that had been published by the German Foreign 
Office, Dr. Friedrich Stieve has added a fifth volume, also brought out 
under the auspices of the Foreign Office, consisting of an historical 
narrative illustrated by copious quotations from the original documents. 
This volume has now been published in English translation, Isvolsky and 
the World War (London, Allen and Unwin). 


- Das Zaristiche Russland im Weltkrieg, vol. L, published by the Rus- 
sian government in Leningrad at the beginning of this year, with a preface 


- by Professor M. N. Pokrovski, contains the diplomatic correspondence of 


Russia with Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Italy in the period immedi- 


. ately preceding the entrance of those states into the World War. 


The history of Warsaw is competently set forth by Count Renaud 
Przezdziecki in Varsovie (Warsaw, Biblioteka Polska, 1925, pp. 388). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. M. Mjelde, Eyktarstad-prob- 
lemet og Vinlands-reisene ([Norwegian] Historisk ' Tidsskrift, R. 5, 
Bd. VI.); C. Sprinchorn, Syuttonhundratalets Planer och Förslag till 
Svensk Kolonisation i Främmande Världsdelar ([Swedish] Historisk 
Tidskrift, 1923); Helmut Lother, Zur Geschichte des Pietismus in 


.Schweden wid Dänemark (Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLIV. 4) ; 


W. F. Reddaway, Don Sebastian de Llano and the Danish Revolution [of 


_1772] (English Historical Review, January); L. Konopczynski, Lars von 


Engestréms Mission i Polen, 1787-1791 ([Swedish] Historisk Tidskrift, 
1924, 1). ` 
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SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: V. N. Zlatarski, The Making of the 
Bulgarian Nation (Slavonic Review, December); Slobodan Jovanovic, 
Serbia in the Early Seventies (ibid.) ; Neue Dokumente fiber das Serb- 
isch-Bulgarische Bündnis von 1912 (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, December). 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Four Centuries of Modern Iraq (Oxford, Clarendon Press), by Ste- 
phen H. Longrigg, tells usefully the story of Turkish, or at times nomi- 
nally Turkish, rule in that region. 


The statesmanship and administration of Warren Hastings are illus- 
trated to a most important extent by vol. IV., 1772-1775, of the Calendar 
of Persian Correspondence, published in Calcutta by the Imperial Record 
Office. 


A useful general survey of a subject on which very few general works 
have been written is a little book by D. R. Gadgil of Nagpur, The In- 
dustrial Evolution of India in Recent Times (Oxford University Press, 
pp. xix, 242), which, among other matters, presents with special impres- 
siveness the effects of the rapid development of transportation in destroy- 
ing or checking the native handicrafts. 


A history of Japan from 1549 to 1578 by Father Luis Frois, Portuguese 
Jesuit missionary in that country for 34 years, a book long supposed to 
be lost, has been found in the library of the Ajuda at Lisbon. A German 
translation of it, Geschichte Japans, is now announced for publication by 
Martinus Nijhoff of the Hague, with suitable introduction and com- 
mentary. It is understood to be of much importance. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ed. Meyer, Die Volksstiimme 
Kleinasiens, das erste Auftreten der Indogermanen in der Geschichte, und 
die Probleme ihrer Ausbreitung (Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K1., 1925, XVIII-XXI.); J. N. 
Farquhar, The Apostle Thomas in North India (Bulletin of the John Ry- 
Jands Library, January); Adm. G. A. Ballard, The Arrival of the Dutch 
and British in the Indian Ocean (Mariner’s Mirror, January); H. Sée, 
Les Ventes de la Compagnie des Indes à Nantes, 1723-1733 (Revue de 
l'Histoire des Colonies Françaises, 1925, 4); H. L. Hoskins, The First 
Steam Voyage to India (Geographic Review, January); Sir Frederic 
Whyte, Political Evolution in India (Foreign Affairs, January); O. 
Franke, Der Ursprung der Chinesischen Geschichtschreibung (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. KI... 
1925, XXII-XXV.). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


General review: Ch. A. Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord: Algé- 
sie, Tunisie, Maroc [1919-1925] (Revue Historique, January). 
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Colonel Paul Azan, known to many Americans, is the author of a. 
volume on “L’Emir Abd-el-Kader, 1808-1883, having the significant sub- 
title, Du Fanatisme Musulman au Patriotisme Français (Paris, Hachette, 
pp. viii, 212), based on thorough researches in military archives, and on 
full personal knowledge of Algerian conditions. 


Pierre Alype, one of the two advocates who presented the application 
of Abyssinia for admission to the League of Nations, offers a history of 
that country under the title Sous la Couronne de Salomon; l'Empire des 
Négus, (Paris, Plon, 1925, pp. 308), whose chief interest lies in the most 
recent period, with which the author is personally familiar. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Colonel Godchot, Ass Maroc, VIL.- 
X. (Nouvelle Revue, November 1-December 15). 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS _ 


The Carnegie Institution published in March the first volume of the 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, edited by Professor John S. Bassett. 
Tt is a volume of 508 pages, extending to the end of April, 1814, and of 
the Creek campaign. It is expected that the second volume will follow 
before the end of the year. The Guide to British West Indian Archive 
Materials, in London and in the Islands (pp. 535) is to be published 
early in April. The third volume of Dr. Burnett’s Letters of Members ` 
of the Continental Congress will also be issued soon, the index having 
been completed. The first volume of Judicial Cases concerning Ameri- 
can Slavery and the Negro, edited by Mrs. R. C. H. Catterall, has nearly 
all been read in galley-proof. It contains the English, Virginian, and 
Kentucky cases, its composition differing considerably from”that which 
was announced in the last Annual Report of the Department of Historical 
Research. Vol. IT. of the Bandelier documents, Historical Documents re- 
lating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, etc., edited by Professor C. W. 
Hackett, is also in press; the documents in this volume relate to Nueva 
Vizcaya. Dr. Stock’s second volume of Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments respecting North America has been completed and 
entered for publication; it covers the period from 1689 to 1702. Of the: 
Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives relating to the Mississippi 
Valley prepared by Mrs. Surrey, the revision of vol. I., extending through 
1738, has been completed, making one-half of the work. It will be repro- 
duced by the planograph process rather than by print, and should be 
available for distribution at some time in the summer. Mr. W. G. Leland 
sails for Paris in April, to finish vol. I. (Libraries) of the Paris Guide. 


The Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress has recently 
acquired several reports and letters from Sir Dudley Ryder, attorney 
general, to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, the 
Treasury, the Privy Council, ete., 1748-1749; 18 letters of Richard Clai- 
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borne to various persons, 1780-1782; reports of the Attorney General, 
1790-1818; letters of Senator Thomas Ewing, 1818-1845; papers and 
letters of Senator George P. Wetmore; four original letters of President 
Harding; letters of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice to Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
1894-1909; and miscellaneous papers of Daniel M. and J. Napier Brod- 
head, 1779-1907, including letters of Presidents Washington, Van Buren, 
and Buchanan. The Modern Language Association of America, with 
funds collected from fifty libraries, has obtained photostat copies of 49 
manuscripts or rare printed books in European libraries. These, reproduc- 
tions are deposited in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Con- 
gress and can be lent, preference in lending being given to scholars of 
subscribing institutions. 

Mr. Charles Evans has lately printed the ninth volume of his invaluable 
and monumental American Bibliography (pp. 491), covering the years 
1793 and 1794. The additional newspapers, the publications of the 
United States government, and the multitude of political and other 
pamphlets, and broadsides, together with Mr. Evans’s bibliographical 
notes, cause those two years alone to fill a volume, presenting more 
than 3000 titles. The workmanship of text and notes can not be too 
highly praised. 

Students of diplomatic history may like to know of the new list of 
publications on the foreign relations of the United States, now for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Price List no. 65, eighth edition. 


The locus of the Naval History Society having been removed to New 
York, and its collections deposited with those of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, there has recently been incorporated in Washington a Naval 
Historical Foundation, with some means, the object of which is to procure, 
for the archives of the Navy Department and ultimately for the naval 
section of the National Archives, manuscripts and other materials for 
the history of the United States Navy. The incorporators are the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Rear-Admirals Hilary P. Jones, Austin M. Knight, 
tary of the Navy, Rear-Admirals Austin M. Knight, Hilary P. Jones, 
Elliot Snow, General George Richards, Captain Dudley W. Knox, and 
J. F. Jameson. 

The firm of Crowell has published a History of Economic Progress 
in the United States, by Professor Walter W. Jennings of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

The Journal of the American Irish Historical Society for the year 
1925, vol. XXIV. (New York, the Society, pp. 368), consists, substan- 
tially, one-third of proceedings, one-third of historical papers, and one- 
third of necrology. Of the historical papers the major portion is con- 
tributed by Mr. Michael J. O’Brien, who brings forward much interesting 
matter, on Land Grants to Irish Settlers in the Colony and State of Vir- 
ginia, on Irish Settlers in Connecticut in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, illustrated by the Sullivans, Murphys, and McCarthys, and 
on “the Scotch-Irish Myth”, which he discusses with much cogency— 
and with extraordinary warmth. 
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The Year-Book for 1924-1925 of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America contains a paper on Swedish Pioneers in Kansas, by Theodore 
W. Anderson, one on the First Settlements in the Kandiyohi Region in — 
Southern Minnesota and their Fate in the Indian Outbreak of 1862; but | 
as the main element in the contents the editor reproduces, in Swedish 
and in English translation, some historical articles on the early Swedes 
in Minnesota which fifty years ago Colonel Hans Mattson secured for 
the Minnesoia Stats Tidning from persons especially cognizant of the 
facts. The installments in the present Year-Book are an account of the 
Swedish settlements of Marine in Washington County (1850) and of 
Vasa, Goodhue County (1853). The past year saw also the foundation 
of a Norwegian Historical Society. 


The president of Witmarsum Theological Seminary, Dr. J. T. Hartz- 
ler, has brought out through the Central Mennonite Publication Board, 
Danvers, Ill, an intelligent volume on Education among the Mennonites 
of America. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


The British Stationery Office has lately published the fourth volume, 
November, 1718-December, 1722, of the Journal of the Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations, and a volume of the Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial, extending from July 1, 1711, to June 30, 1712. 


Mr. Theodore D. Jervey has brought out through the State Company, 
Columbia, South Carolina, a volume entitled The Slave Trade, Slavery, 
and Color. | 


Antoine Benezet, de Saint-Quentin, un Quaker Français en Amerique 
(Toulouse, Société d’Edition de Toulouse, 1925, pp. 44) by Dr. Jacques 
Pannier, secretary of the Société dé l'Histoire du Protestantisme Fran- 
çais, is an agreeable summary of Benezet’s career, based mainly on his 
Memoirs (Philadelphia, 1816) published by Robert Vaux. Attention is 
given to his teaching, missionary, and charitable activities, to his paci- 
ficism, his labors against the slave trade, and his attitude during the 
War for Independence. 


The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, has reprinted Jesse Lee’s Short His- 
tory of Methodists in the United States, 1766-1809 (Baltimore, 1810), 
with a sketch of the author by E. L. Shettles. 


Mr. Philip Guedalla has collected a series of eighteenth-century stud- 
ies relating to our Revolution in a volume entitled Independence Day: a 
Sketch Book (London, Murray), embracing essays on George ITI., Lord 
North, Chatham, Burke, Burgoyne, Cornwallis, Washington, F ranklin, 
Adams, Hamilton, Louis XVI., and Lafayette. 


The Princeton University Press will before long publish a small book 
on The American Revolution considered as a Social Movement, four lec- 
tures delivered at Princeton last November, on the Vanuxem Foundation, 
by J. F. Jameson. 
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The relations of the Dutch to the War for American Independence 
are evidently to be treated by M. Francis P. Renaut more elaborately than 
we had supposed, for he plans to devote six volumes to the subject, of 
which the first, dealing with the period of Dutch neutrality, Les Provinces 
Unies et la Guerre d'Amérique, I. De la Nettralité à la Belligérance, 
1775-1780 (Paris, Graouli, 1924, pp. 432), is the one we have already 
mentioned as published. 


The Life and Work of Thomas Green Fessenden, 1771-1837, by 
Porter G, Perrin, is no. 4 of the second series of University of Maine 
Studies. 


Professor George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota has 
prepared a History of American Tinsnigration, 1820-1924, which Ginn 
and Company have published. 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson has brought together a volume of material 
from the manuscript schedules of the census of 1830, to which is given 
the title Free Negro Heads of Families tn the United States tn 1830. 
There is a brief account of the free negro (Washington, Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History). 


Joshua Toulmin Smith’s Journal tn America, 1837-1838, edited by 
Floyd B. Streeter, is issued as no. 41 of Heartman’s Historical Series 
(Metuchen, New Jersey, Charles F. Heartman). 


Messrs. Putnam have brought out the Life and Letters of Rear-Adm. 
Stephen B. Luce, U. S. Navy, 1827-1917, by Rear-Admiral Gleaves. 


The Hunter-Trader-Trapper Company of Columbus, Ohio, has brought 
out A Trooper with Custer and other Htstoric Incidents of the Battle of 
Little Big Horn, by E. A. Brininstool. This is vol. I. of what is termed 
the Frontier Series. 


The Conquest of the Philippines by the United States, 1808-1925, by 
Moorfield Storey and Marcial Lichauco, is published by Messrs. Putnam. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce for early publication the 
first volume of a political and social history of the recent period, Our 
Times: thé United States, 1900-1925, by Mark Sullivan, the well-known 
Washington correspondent of newspapers. 


W. Murray Crane, a Man and a Brother, is the title given to a biog- 
raphy of the late Senator from Massachusetts, from the pen of the late 
Solomon B. Griffin of the Springfield Republican. The book has an in- 
troduction by President Coolidge (Little, Brown, and Company). 


No book has made a more interesting contribution to the political 
history of the United States from 1911 to 1917, and few have made a 
more interesting contribution to that of Europe in the later of these 
years, than The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, edited by Professor 
Charles Seymour (Houghton Mifflin, 1926, pp. xxiv, 471; viii, 508). 
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The Formative Period of the Federal Reserve System (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, pp. x, 320), by W. P. G. Harding, now governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, is valuable as an inside account of the 
organization of the Federal Reserve Board and of its early problems and 
operations; by one who was an original member of the board and its gov- 
ernor from 1916 to 1922. 


Through the generous support of Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, it has been 
possible to revive the valued annual, the American Year Book, and to 
publish its record of events and progress in political, legal, economic’ and 
industrial, scientific, intellectual, and social fields, in the United States 
especially, for the year 1925. The plan is that which was made familiar 
by the ten volumes issued from 1910 to 1919, with which year the series 
was suspended, but much expansion will be observed. The volume (pp. 
xxxv, 1158) is edited by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart and William 
M. Schuyler, with the aid of the American Year Book Corporation, rep- 
resenting many learned societies, and of 256 contributors. 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 


In 1897 Miss C. Alice Baker printed privately an interesting volume, 
the fruit of much research, of True Stories of New England Captives 
carried to Canada during the Old French and Indian Wor. After further 
researches, her friend and associate Miss Emma L. Coleman issues from 
the Southworth Press of Portland, Me., two volumes of New England 
Captives carried to Canada between 1677 and 1760, during the French 
and Indian Wars, repeating in less detail the stories told in Miss Baker’s 
book, now out of print, but adding much else. - 


The October-November serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society contains a paper by Mr. W. C. Ford on a Seventeenth- 
Century Letter of Marque, namely, onthe privateering adventures of 
Sir Kenelm Digby in the Mediterranean, 1627-1629; a discussion by Mr. 
Harold Murdock of Rev. Peter Thacher’s Report on the Battle of 
Bunker Hill; and an account of the Portraits of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette presented to the Continental Congress in 1784, but apparently 
lost since about 1835. The society has published the seventh volume of 
the Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, covering - 
all sessions of the General Courts of 1726 and 1727, and presenting a 
multitude of details concerning the Eastern Indians, new plantations, 
finance, and trade; also the first volume of the Winthrop Papers, from a 
collection so rich that this whole volume is filled with the family papers 
anterior in date to Governor Jehn Winthrop’s resolve to emigrate. It 
ends with 1628. . 


A Boston Boy the First Martyr to American Liberty is the title of a 
booklet by Judge Emil Baensch of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The martyr 
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was Christopher Snider, son of a German immigrant, and the date was 
Feb. 22, 1770. ; 


D . « . . 
The January number ot the Essex Institute Historical Collections in- 
cludes, besides continuations, a list of Salem vessels in 1765. 


The Seth Pomeroy Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution 
has published at Northampton, Mass., under the editorial care of Rev. 
Henry G. Smith, Seth Pomeroy, an address given before several societies 
by the late Thomas M. Shepherd (d. 1923) of that city, accompanied by sev- 
eral letters of Seth Pomeroy, and a full description, from Mr. Shepherd’s 
will, of the provision made by him for the Shepherd Memorial Museum 
intended to preserve articles “of historic and educational value which 
will show the manner of living and character-building of the early people 
of New England ”. 


A Brief History of the American Legion in Massachusetts (pp. 53) 
from the skilled pen of Professor Claude M. Fuess, department historian, 
presents a competent and interesting account of the formation and early 
development of the Legion in that state. A similar history of the Legion 
in Kansas has been brought out by the department historian there, Thomas 
A. Lee, of Topeka, and can be had from him. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The October number of the Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association contains the hitherto unprinted minutes of meet- 
ings of incorporators, association, and trustees (1898-1925), and an index 
to the Proceedings, vols. I. to XXIII., and to the Quarterly Journal, vols. 
I. to VI. There is also a brief biographical sketch of the president of 
the association, Dr. Frank H. Severance. 


The New York Historical Society’s Quarterly Bulletin has in the 
January number an article, by Joseph W. Greene, jr., on New York City’s 
First Railroad; the New York and Harlem, 1832-1867. 


The January number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society includes an article by Dr. John M. Thomas on the Influence of 
Frontier Life on American Christianity; one by Capt. Richmond C. 
Holcomb on the Early Dutch Maps of Upper Delaware Valley; and the 
first installment of a paper by E. Alfred Jones on the Loyalists of New 
Jersey in the Revolution. This is continued in the April number, which 
also has papers on Lady Carteret, wife of Sir George, by Charles L. 
Meyers, on Washington’s Headquarters at Coryell’s Ferry, by Capt. R. 
C. Holcomb, and on the California Argonauts from Jersey City, by W. 
H. Richardson. 


The most important acquisition to the Division of Archives in the 
Pennsylvania State Library during the past year has been William Penn’s 
first charter to the people of Pennsylvania, granted April 25, 1682, and 
presented to the library by popular subscription through the efforts of the 
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Philadelphia Public Ledger. A handsome reproduction of the charter— 
facsimile and transliteration, with historical comment by Albert C. Myers 
—may be obtained from William Moland’s Sons, Philadelphia. 


Among the articles in the January number of the Pennsylvanie His- 
torical Magasine are: Old Mills of Mill Creek, Lower Merion, by 
Charles R. Barker; Colonel James Burd, Defender of the Frontier, by 
Irma A. Watts; and an installment of Joshua Gilpin’s Journal of a Tour 
from Philadelphia through the Western Counties of Pennsylvania, in 
September and October, 1809. 


Papers read before the Lancaster County Historical Society include a 
sketch of Joseph Shirk, Astronomer, Mathematician, and Inventor, by A. 
G. Seyfert (October 2) ; some account of the newspaper, Lancaster Unton 
and Tribune, by Albert K. Hostetter (November 6); and the address (in 
substance) of Dr. Albert C. Myers at the unveiling of the Martin 
Chartier marker (issue of December 4). 


The January number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine includes a study by John E. Potter entitled the Place of Pittsburgh in 
History; one by Percy B. Caley on Child Life in Colonial Western 
Pennsylvania (to be continued); and a paper by John A. Emery on the 
McKean Tract, a body of lands in Allegheny County long held by the 
Spanish heirs of Thomas McKean. 


The Road Policy of Pennsylvania (pp. 121), a doctoral dissertation of 
.the University of Pennsylvania, by Wilbur C. Plummer, is an historical 
study of roads and road administration in Pennsylvania from the earliest 
settlements to the present time. Nearly two-thirds of the monograph is 
concerned with the period prior to the coming of the automobile. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Vol. XLIV. of the Archives of Maryland (Baltimore, Maryland His- 
torical Society, 1925, pp. xxiii, 717) is the tenth edited by the late Dr. 
Bernard C. Steiner, and the twenty-first devoted to proceedings of the 
general assembly. It carries the latter through the sessions of August, 
1745, March, June, and November, 1746, and May, 1747, and gives also 
the texts of acts passed. Struggles with Governors Bladen and Ogle 
occupy much space. The editor, in an introduction, endeavors by means 
of the recorded divisions to show the party lines. 


The principal article in the December number of the Maryland His- 
torical Magasine, aside from continuations hitherto mentioned, is by John 
E. Uhler and is entitled the Delphian Club: a Contribution to the Literary 
History of Baltimore in the Early Nineteenth Century. The number 
contains also a list of judges of the court of appeals of Maryland since 
the Revolution, giving the period of service of each and also the county 
to which he was accredited. The March number has an address on Mary- 
land’s Religious History, by the late Dr. Steiner, and some entertaining 
letters of two young women, Molly and Hetty Tilghman, 1783-1785. 
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It is announced that volumes V. and VI. of the Virginia War His- 
tory Commission’s series of source materials are in the hands of the 
printer. These volumes are entitled Virginia Military Organisation tn 
the World War, and Virginia Communities in War Time, respectively. 


In the January number of the Virginia Magasine of History and 
Biography appears an interesting and valuable article by Mr. William G. 
Stanard, on the Homes of the Virginia Historical Society, Past, Present, 
and Future, accompanied by numerous illustrations. This number of the 
Magazine contains also the concluding installment of Mr. Fairfax Harri- 
son’s study of the Proprietors of the Northern Neck, which is likewise 
accompanied by portraits and other illustrations. Of no small interest is 

* the inventory and appraisement of the estate of Benjamin Harrison, 1791. 


The principal contributions to the January number of the William 
and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine are a paper by Pro- 
fessor Percy S. Flippin of Mercer University entitled William Gooch, 
Successful Royal Governor of Virginia, and one by H. W. Scarborough 
on Quaker Pioneers of Shenandoah and Rockingham Counties. The 
Papers of Archibald Stuart, which are concluded in this issue, contain 
several letters from Jefferson. 


The January number of Tylers Quarterly Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Magazine contains articles on Exploration of 1650 in Southern Vir- 
ginia, by Louis D. Scisco, and Some Typical London Times Views of the 
Southern Confederacy, by A. Curtis Wilgus. Among the documents are 
three letters of William C. Rives, and some notes from the records of 
York County. 


Articles in the January number of the North Carolina Historical Re- 
view are: the Study of the New South, by Benjamin B. Kendrick; 
Travel and Transportation in Colonial North Carolina, by F. W. Clonts; 
and North Carolina in the School Geographies 110 Years ago, by Charles 
L. Coon. In the series of North Carolina Tracts of the Eighteenth 
Century are: (VI.), the Petition of Reuben Searcy and Others (1759), 
and George Sims’s Address to the People of Granville County (1765), 
both reprinted from vol. XXI. of this journal; and (VIIL), Hermon 
Husband’s Some Remarks on Religion (1761). In the section of His- 
torical Notes, contributed by C. L. Corbitt, are the “ Humble Address ” 
of the grand jury on the subject of quit-rents (March 29, 1735), Gov- 
ernor Gabriel Johnston’s reply of the same day, and the governor’s speech 
to the council and house of commons on the same subject, August 9 
following. f 


In 1908 appeared the first volume of a History of North Carolina, 
(1584-1783), by Capt. Samuel A. Ashe (Greensborough, Charles L. Van 
Noppen). The second volume of that work (which is almost double the 
size of the first), bringing the narrative down to the year 1925, has now 
appeared (Raleigh, Edwards and Broughton Printing Company). The 
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volume contains many portraits and comprehensive indexes to both 
volumes. ` ' 


The Albemarle of Other Days, by Mary Rawlings, has been brought -’ 
out in Charlottesville by the Michie Company. 


The Florida Historical Soctety Quarterly for January has the first 
part of a paper by Mrs. Jeannette Thurber Connor on the Nine Old 
Wooden Forts of St. Augustine; an account, by A. H. Phinney, of the 
affair of 1812 in Florida sometimes called the “ Patriot War”, to which : 
is given the title the First Spanish-American War; the third and con- 
cluding part of Dr. William E. Dunn’s narrative of the Occupation of 
Pensacola Bay, 1680-1700; and some material concerning the Federal 
Raid on Tampa Bay in October, 1863, taken from Moore’s Rebellion 
Record. | 


The Florida Historical Society has brought out A History of Jackson- 
„ville, by T. Frederick Davis. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly bearing the date April, 1925, has 
a paper by A. Curtis Wilgus' on Spanish-American Patriot Activity 
along the Gulf Coast of the United States, 1811-1822; a Brief History 
of St. Landry Parish, by William J. Sandoz; an address by George A. 
Simpson on the Early History of the Flag of the United States; an ac- 
count, by Laura L. Porteus, of a Suit for Debt in the Governor’s Court, 
New Orleans, 1770, with documents; and a genealogical sketch of Bien- 
ville, by André Lafargue. | 


Tome XVII. of the Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris 
contains portions, copied by Claude Delisle and preserved in the Archives 
Hydrographiques, of a journal kept in Louisiana, from February 1 to 
May 19, 1700, by the Jesuit Father Paul du Ru (1666-1741), who ac- 
companied Iberville that year. | 


WESTERN STATES 


Following are the articles in the March number of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review: the Literary Motive in the Writing of His- 
tory, by Professor Homer C, Hockett; the American Fur Company’s 
Fishing Enterprises on Lake Superior, by Miss Grace L. Nute; ‘the 
Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee, by Thomas P.. Abernethy of the 
University of Chattanooga; and the Mercenary Factor in the Creation 
of the Union Army, by Fred A. Shannon of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. The Review prints in this number Captain Lemuel Ford’s 
Journal of an Expedition to the Rocky Mountains made by the First 
Regiment of United States Dragoons, 1835. Hugh Evans’s journal of 
an expedition made by this same regiment across Oklahoma in the pre- 
ceding year was printed in the September issue of the Chrontcles of 
Oklahoma. 
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‘New light has been thrown on the earlier explorations of the Mis- 
souri River by Baron Marc de Villiers in La Découverte du Missouri et 
l'Histoire du Fort D’Orléans, d'après des Documents Inédits (Paris, 
Champion, 1925). The author believes that LaSalle did not explore the 
Ohio. 


The pages of the July number of the Ohio Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Quarterly are chiefly devoted to a biographical sketch, by C. B. Gal- 
breath, of John Henry Kagi, a member of the John Brown party, to- 
gether with an extensive collection of Kagi’s personal letters, newspaper 
correspondence, etc., ‘ 


The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio Publications in- 
cludes with the society’s annual report for 1925 a body of Notes on Pro- 
posed Settlements in the West, 1755-1757, found in the Toner Collection 
in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. No trace has 
been found of the original from which Dr. Toner copied these notes, 
neither has the author of them been identified, but Professor Beverly W. 
Bond, jr., who has edited them for the Publications, points out that the 
author was especially well informed and that the notes are of great value 
for both the military and economic history of the period. Another vol- 
ume of the society’s publications is The Correspondence of John Cleves 
Symmes, Founder of the Miami Purchase (New York, Macmillan), also 
edited by Professor Bond. 


The Indiana Historical Society, through the appointment of a special 
commission, has inaugurated a movement for the observance throughout 
the Old Northwest of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
capture of Fort Sackville, at Vincennes, by George Rogers Clark, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1779. The erection of a permanent memorial, the publication 
of historical material, and various meetings, are contemplated. The 
Indiana History Bulletin of February announces that the plans for the 
celebration have been broadened so as to include participation by the 
whole of the Old Northwest. 


The contents of the December number of the Indiana Magazine of 
History include: Pioneers and Pathfinders of New France, by Dr. James 
A. Woodburn; Morris Birkbeck’s Estimate of the People of Princeton in 
1817, by Lucius C. Embree; a Sketch of the Early Presbyterian Church 
„in Indiana, by J. H. Barnard; and the Journal of an Emigrating Party 
of Pottawattomie Indians, 1838, presumed to have been written by Wil- 
liam Polke. The original is in the Fort Wayne Public Library. 


The July number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety includes a biographical account, by Merritt Starr, of General Horace 
Capron (1804-1885), commissioner of agriculture of the United States 
1867-1871, adviser and commissioner of agriculture under the Japanese 
government 1871-1875. The article pertains more largely to General 
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Capron’s Japanese mission. Other contents are: an account of the Lafa- 
yette Centennial at Shawneetown, May 14, 1925, with an address by Cor- 
nelius J. Doyle, and including the address of welcome delivered by Judge 
James Hall at the time of Lafayette’s visit; a pen picture, by William A. 
Richardson, jr., of Quincy at the time of the Lincoln-Douglas debate; 
and a biographical sketch, by Mrs. Jessie Palmer Webber; of the late 
Edmund J. James. 


© The committee appointed by the president of the Illinois State His- 
- torical Society in accordance with an act of the general assembly of Illi- 
nois to designate the site of Fort de Crévecoeur has brought out its re- 
port, The Site of Fort de Crèvecoeur (pp. 42, printed by authority of the 
state of Illinois). One-half the pamphlet is a discussion of the problem, 
the other half an assemblage of the documentary evidence in the case. 


In the January number of the Illinois Catholic Historical Review _ 
- Rev. W. D. Pike, of Bardstown, Kentucky, reviews Mr. Young E. Alli- : 
son’s paper, the Curious Legend of Louis Philippe in Kentucky, which 
appeared in the issue of that journal for July, 1925, taking sharp issue 
with Mr. Allison upon the majority of his conclusions. A paper by Rev. 
Paul J. Foik, Among the Indian Chiefs of the Great Miami, pertains to 
conditions and events in 1785-1786 and is largely documentary in charac- 
ter. Rev. John Rothensteiner gives an account of the Sulpicians in Illi- l 
nois. There is also an address, the Pioneer Explorers, delivered by Pro- 
fessor A. C. McLaughlin in December of last year at the unveiling of 
tablets in memory of Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle, and Tonti. 


Among the articles in the January number of the Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society are: Bryant’s Station and its Founder, 
William Bryant, by Thomas J. Bryant; and the Cincinnati and Green 
River Railway Company, by Edgar B. Wesley. 


Professor Charles M. Perry of the University of Oklahoma contributes 
to the January number of the Michigan History Magazine an article on 
the Formative Influences in the Early Life of Henry Philip Tappan, first 
president of the University of Michigan, and Mr. James L. Smith records’ 
. some reminiscences of Dr. Tappan by Dr. John P. Stoddard. Mr. George 
B. Catlin begins in this issue of the Magazine a series of Little Journeys 
in Journalism, the subject of this first article being Michael J. Dee, for 
many years editor of the Detroit News. Another series begun in this 
issue is a History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
by Irma T. Jones. ; 


The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet for January naas an 
article by M. M. Quaife on Capital Punishment in Detroit. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin are the papers of John G. McMynn, one of the notable educators 
of the state, those of Joshua Hathaway, a pioneer surveyor and land- 
holder, and many letters written to the late Major F. W. Oakley of Madi- 
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son, Civil War veteran, together with numerous letters written by Mrs. 
Oakley from the theatre of the war. The latter collection is of particular 
interest for its data concerning “ Confederate Rest” in Madison, where 
many Southern soldiers, prisoners of war, are buried. 


The latest publication of the Wisconsin Historical Society is Wiscon- 
sins Gold Star List (pp. 224), a list of Wisconsin’s soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and nurses who died in the federal service during the World 
War. The book was prepared by John J. Gregory. Miss Ruth Hardaker 
is actively engaged in preparing for the society a calendar of the Ten- 
nessee papers in the Draper Collection, similar to the calendars already 
published of its Kentucky Papers and Preston and Virginia Papers. 


In the March number of the Wisconsin Magasine of, History Dr. 
Frank C. Richmond has an article on Wisconsin’s Efforts in Behalf of 
Soldier Rehabilitation, Theodora W. Youmans gives an account of a 
Pioneer Church at Prospect, Clara Lyon Hayes continues her biography 
of William Penn Lyon, and Dr. Joseph Schafer concludes his Epic of a 
Plain Yankee Family. Using the title the Courts and History the editor, 
Dr. Schafer, contributes a well-reasoned examination of Judge Lyon’s 
decision in 1890 that the reading of passages of Scripture in public schools 
constitutes sectarian instruction within the meaning of the state constitu- 
tion. 


Among the accessions of manuscripts in the Minnesota Historical 
Society are several hundred letters written by John and Nancy Aiton, 
missionaries to the Sioux (beginning 1848), and abstracts of the licenses 
to trade with Indians in the ‘interior, issued in the colony of Quebec, 
1767-1776. The abstracts were compiled at Ottawa, under the direction 
of Dr. Wayne E. Stevens, for a group of historical agencies. 


The Iowa Journal of History and Politics has in the January number 
a study by Herman C. Nixon of the Populist Movement in Iowa, and one 
by Thomas P. Christensen entitled Denmark [Iowa], an Early Stronghold 
of Congregationalism. 


The December number of the Palimpsest contains an account, by J. A. 
Swisher, of the speech made by General Grant at Des Moines, Sept. 29, 
1875, which gave rise to much controversy, caused chiefly by a perverted 
sentence, as reported in the newspapers. The January number has an 
article by Ruth A. Gallaher on the First Church in Iowa; that of February 
has one by Erik M. Eriksson on the Boundaries of Iowa. The latter 
article is accompanied by maps. 


The January number of the Annals of Iowa contains an article by 
George Gallarno, How Iowa cared for Orphans of her Soldiers of the 
Civil War, and a continuation of the Civil War Diary of Benjamin F. 
Pearson. 


The Missouri Historical Society, which has long possessed Charles 
Gratiot’s letter-book of the period 1798-1816, has lately acquired his orig- 
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inal letter-books for 1769-1779 and for 1702-1794, the early ones written 
from Montreal and Kahokia, the later ones from St. Louis, and embracing 
material of much importance for the history of St. Louis and the fur- 
trade. The society has also received from the grandchildren of William 
G. Pettus, secretary of the first Constitutional Convention of Missouri, a 
collection of 250 manuscripts, including a detailed account of the conven- 
tion’s proceedings throughout its sessions, June 12-July 19, 1820. The 
society expects to publish them, edited by Thomas M. Marshall. 


In the January number of the Missouri Historical Review Rev. John 
E. Rothensteiner has an article on the Earliest History of Mine La Motte, 
W. D. Vandiver gives some Reminiscences of General John B. Clark, and 
Rollin J. Britton writes concerning Adam-Ondi-Ahman, being a chapter 
in Mormon history. ,Thomas S. Barclay’s studies of the Liberal Repub- 
lican Movement in Missouri are continued. 


The January number of the Sotihwestern Historical Quarterly con- 
tains two articles, namely, the Mississippi Whigs and the Annexation of 
Texas, by James E. Winston, and the Significance of the Jacksboro 
Indian Affairs of 1871, by C. C. Rister. Some supplementary documents 
relating to the Chambuscado-Rodriguez Expedition are contributed by 
J. Lloyd Mecham, and the Diary of C. C. Cox (from Texas to California 
in 1849), edited by Mabelle E. Martin, is concluded. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma prints in the September issue the Journal 
of Sergeant Hugh Evans of the United States Dragoon Regiment, cover- 
ing an expedition in 1834 across the present state of Oklahoma. An- 
other section of Evans’s Journal, covering a campaign to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1835, will, it is stated, be published by the Kansas Historical 
Society. Capt. Lemuel Ford’s journal of the Rocky Mountain expedition 
is printed in the March number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view. The original of Evans’s Journal, which is in the custody of the 
Oregon Historical Society, was transcribed and edited by Fred E. Perrine, 
and is here printed with additional notes by Grant Foreman. In the same 
issue of the Chronicles is the text of the so-called Okmulgee Constitution, 
a proposed organic law for the Indian Territory, prepared by the general 
council of the territory convened at Okmulgee in December, 1870. There 
is also a History of the Construction of the Frisco Railway Lines in Okla- 
homa, by James L. Allhands. 


The American Book Company has published A Brief History of North 
Dakota, by Herbert C. Fish and R. M. Black. 


The New Mexico Historical Review, a quarterly publication of the 
Historical Society of New Mexico, made its first appearance in January. 
The editors are Lansing B. Bloom and Paul A. F. Walter. This first 
number contains an installment of a paper on New Mexico and the Great 
War, by President Frank H. H. Roberts of Junior College, El Paso; an 
account, by Francis T. Cheetham, of the First Term of the American 

‘Court in Taos, New Mexico; and the first chapter in a study, by Pro- 
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fessor George P. Hammond of the University of Arizona, of the early 
history of New Mexico, from materials recently obtained from the 
Archivo General de Indias in Seville. It is entitled Don Juan de Oñate 
and the Founding of New Mexico. 


The January number of the Washington Historical Quarterly con- 
tains, besides a number of short articles of local interest and a continua- 
tion of the Diary of Wilkes in the Northwest, some additional notes on 
the Constitution of 1878, by J. Orin Oliphant. 


The greater part of the December number of the Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society is occupied with an account of Oregon Geo- 
graphic Names (A to C), by Lewis A. McArthur. There is also a first 
installment of a study by Charles H. Carey, the Creation of Oregon as a 
State. 


The contents of the Annual Publications of the Historical Society of 
Southern California (1924) include a History of the California State 
Division Controversy, by -Rockwell D. Hunt; Southern California in 
Civil War Days, by Percival J. Cooney; the Diary of Miss Harriet Bun- 
yard, recording a journey from Texas to California in 1868; an account 
of early communication in California, by Helen L. Moore; and some 
biographical materials respecting Col. J. J. Warner, first president of the 
society, by Lillian A. Williamson. 


The diary and letters of Frank Lecouvreur, who came to California 
from East Prussia in 1852, have been presented to the Southwest Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, by Professor Julius C. Behnke. Professor Behnke 
had prepared a translation of these materials, and this translation he also 
presented to the museum. Lecouvreur’s letters cover the period from 
1851 (the time he left Prussia) to 1868; the diary, which is of practi- 
cally the same period, is said to include descriptions of great interest. 


CANADA 


The Canadian Historical Review has in the December number a valu- 
able article by Judge F. W. Howay on Indian Attacks upon Maritime 
Traders of the North-West Coast, 1785-1805, and some correspondence 
between Joseph Howe and Charles Buller, 1845-1848, relating to the 
final achievement of responsible government in Nova Scotia. The corre- 
spondence is edited, with an introduction, by Professor Chester Martin 
of the University of Manitoba. To the section of Notes and Documents 
Mr. James White contributes an interesting commentary on a statement 
of the late Senator Lodge (Massachusetts Historical Society’s Proceed- 
ings, April, 1925) respecting the Alaska Boundary Award. 


The newly formed Société d’Histoire du Canada, whose organization 
we have chronicled in an earlier issue, established last summer its special 
organ, Nova Francta, of which the first number contains an account of 
the activities at Quebec and in Acadia of the missionaries of the Sémi- 
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naire du Saint-Esprit, by Father Albert David, and new documents on 
Salaberry and Maisonneuve. 


Professor D. C. Harvey of the University of Manitoba relates the 
tragic story of the French occupation of the Isle St. Jean in a volume on 
The French Régime in Prince Edward Island (Yale University Press). 


Volume XXII. of the Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical 
Society contains in all twenty-one papers, long and short, upon the whole 
an excellent group of studies, of which six are from the pen of Judge 
William R. Riddell, three from that of Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank, and 
two by Fred Landon. The principal articles by Judge Riddell are: the 
Legislature of Upper Canada and Contempt; Criminal Courts and Law ' 
in Early (Upper) Canada; the “ Ordinary ” Court of Chancery in Upper 
Canada; and Pierre du Calvet, a Huguenot Refugee in Early Montreal, 
His Treason and Fate. Those of General Cruikshank are: a Memoir 
of Lt.-Col. John Macdonell of Glengarry House, the First Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada; and the Inception of the Welland 
Canal (1824). Mr. Landon’s principal paper is on Social Conditions 
among the Negroes in Upper Canada before 1865, to which he adds an 
account of Anthony Burns in Canada, the story of a runaway slave. Of 
the other papers four are biographical sketches: of John Galt and John 
DeCou, pioneers, of Commodore Alexander Grant, and of Rev. Dr. John 
Ogilvie. 

AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


Professor William S. Robertson’s History of the Latin-American 

_ Nations, first published in 1922, now comes out in a revised edition (Ap- 

pleton, pp. xxi, 630), a page of matter respecting the last three years in 

Mexico having been added and lesser amounts in the case of other coun- 

tries. The author has also added an appendix of tables showing tend- 

encies in the commercial relations of the Latin-American nations with 
other states. 


No. 16 of that interesting series, Archivo Histórico Diplomático 
Mexicano, a volume edited by Professor Genaro Estrada, entitled Diario 
de un Escribiente de Legación (pp. xx, 286), is the journal of Joaquin 
Moreno, secretary of legation to Lorenzo de Zavala when the latter 
(afterward vice-president of the Republic of Texas) was envoy of 
Mexico to France in 1834 and chargé des affaires accredited to the Holy 
See. The journal, of which the manuscript was rescued from a market- 
stall, presents entertaining and sometimes acute observations of a young 
Mexican in New York, the Paris of Louis Philippe, and the Rome of 
Gregory XVI. No. 17, edited by Jesús and Raz Guzman, under the title 
Las Relaciones Diplomáticas de México con Sud-América (pp. xvi, 185), 
presents first, in an abridged form, a series of chapters on the diplomatic 
relations of Mexico with each of the South American republics, written 
in 1878 by Señor Angel Núñez Ortega, and then adds a hundred or so . 
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pages of illustrative documents, chiefly of the early period and that of 
the Panama Congress, but in a few cases coming down as late as the time 
of the Panama revolution of 1903. 


Those interested in Zavala should also know of a small book by 
Señor Alfonso Toro, Dos Constituyentes del Año de 1824 (Mexico, 1925, 
pp. iv, 121), comprising biographies of Miguel Ramos Arispe and of 
Zavala. 


The Journal des Américantstes de Paris has in its seventeenth volume, 
along with many articles of American archaeology and ethnology, a 
paper by M. Robert Ricard of Paris on-“ La Politique des Alliances dans 
la Conquéte du Mexique par Cortés”, and one by Senhor Argeu Gui- 
maräes, Brazilian chargé des affaires at Bogota, on “ Os Portuguezes na 
Conquista do Novo Reino de Granada ”. 


Father Mariano Cuevas has discovered, in the National Archives of 
Mexico, five “hitherto unknown letters of Hernan Cortés, his will, and a 
letter in cipher (Razôn y Fe, LXII. 264). 


Under the title Labor Internacional de la Revoluciôn Consttiuctonalista 
de México, the government of that country has put forth a “Red Book” 
of some 345 documents (pp. 517) illustrative of the diplomacy of the 
Carranza government from 1913 to 1918, including the cases causing 
friction with the United States in 1914, the attempted “ A. B. C.” media- 
tion, the withdrawal of the United States from Vera Cruz, the long nego- 
tiations over the Columbus, N. M., affair, and Mexico’s pronouncements of 
neutrality in the World War. 


Under the somewhat vague title, Cuesiiones Diversas (Mexico, Im- 
prenta Nacional, pp. 414), Sefior Alberto J. Pani, formerly Mexican 
minister in Paris, prints 44 despatches addressed by him in that capacity 
to President Carranza between the beginning of his legation in February, 
1919, and the downfall of Carranza in May, 1920. Some documents are 
annexed to the despatches, in one case 70 pages of Spanish translation 
of a debate on foreign policy in the French Chamber of Deputies. 


In 1857 Dr. C. Schertzer published at Vienna Las Historias del Origen 
de los Indios de esta Provincia de Guatemala, by Father Francisco 
Ximénez, O.P., of which the manuscript had been discovered in the 
library of the University of Guatemala, marked as translated from Quiché 
into Spanish. Of this treatise, of great value for the aboriginal history 
and antiquities of Central America, the Biblioteca Nacional of San 
Salvador has published this year a reprint (pp. xvi, 137). 


The four hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the city of San 
Salvador was commemorated last year by the foundation of the Academia 
de Historia Salvadoreña. Professor Jorge Lardé, in a scholarly pam- 
phlet, Orígenes de San Salvador Cuzcatlén, hoy Capital de El Salvador, 
elaborately proves the date of the city’s sguadavicn to lie between Feb- 
ruary 24 and May 6, 1525. 
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The Hispanic Society of America announces that it has in the press 
a volume by Professor Bernard Moses, of the University of California, 
on The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South America, 
1810-1824. 


The Institute of Ceará, in northeastern Brazil, commemorated in 1924 
the centenary of the beginning of newspaper publication in its capital and 
the adhesion of the province to the revolutionary Confederacäo do 
Equador, formed in Pernambuco and adjoining provinces by revolt 
against Dom Pedro I. A special volume of the Revista do Instituto do 
Ceará (pp. 694) contains a full history of journalism in the province, by 
Baron de Studart, with facsimiles, and a history of the republican move- 
ment of 1824-1825 in Ceará, with many documents, by that author and 
others. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. U. Faulkner, Perverted Ameri- 
can History (Harper’s Magazine, February); Emile Laloy, Une Carte 
de Christophe Colomb (Mercure de France, January 1); H. A. Smith, 
Church and State in North America (Yale Law Journal, February) ; 
Adolf Hasenclever, Die Filibustier Westindiens im 17. Jahrhundert 
(Preussische Jahrbücher, January) ; Bell M. Draper, The Declaration of 
Independence (Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, Janu- 
ary, February, March); F. D. Smith, Holland’s Contribution to the 
American Constitution (Constitutional Review, January); F. L. Nuss- 
baum, American Tobacco and French Polstics (Political Science Quar- 
terly, December); D. O. Wagner, Some Antecedents of the American 
Doctrine of Judicial Review (ibid.); E. C. MacVeagh, The Other Re- 
jected Amendments (North American Review, December, January, Feb- 
ruary); J. B. Kingsbury, Unicameral Legislatures in Early American 
States (Washington University Studies, Humanistic Ser., October); A. 
J. Lien, The Acquisition of Citisenship by the Native American Indians 
(tbid.); R. W. Neeser, Historic Ships of the Navy [the Bon Homme 
Richard, the Providence, the Randolph] (United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, January); W. E. Dodd, The Making of Andrew Jackson 
(Century Magazine, March); E. M. Coulter, The Genesis of Henry 
Clay’s American System (South Atlantic Quarterly, January); H. A. 
Wooster, À Forgotten Factor in American Industrial History [the New 
England village general store] (American Economic Review, March) ; 
Raymond Turner, Repudiation of Debts by States of the Union [with 
replies by the governors of Georgia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and Vir- 
ginia] (Current History, January) ; J.'C. Parish, The Persistence of the 
Westward Movement (Yale Review, April); Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Lincoln as a Strategist (Forum, February); Curtis Nettels, Andrew 
Johnson and the South (South Atlantic Quarterly, January); Charles 
Warren, The New “ Liberty” under the Fourteenth Amendment (Har- 
vard Law Review, February) ; Alfred Vagts, Der Krieg, Ursachen und 
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Anlässe, Ziele und Folgen, II. Der. Spanisch-Amerikanische Krieg 
(Europäische Gesprache, December); D. F. Houston, Eight Years with 
Wilson (World’s Work, February, March) ; Capt. D. W. Knox, U. S. N., 
An Adventure in Diplomacy [an incident in Cuban waters in 1917] 
(United States Naval Institute Proceedings, February) ; M. de Pradel de 
Lamaze, Lettres Louisianaises du’ Chevalier de Pradel (Comité des 
Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques, Bulletin de la Section de Géogra- 
phie, XXXIX.); J. H. Nelson, Charles Gayarré: Historian and Ro- 
mancer (Sewanee Review, October-December) ; C. H. Haring, El Origen 
del Gobierno Real en las Indias Españolas (Boletin del Instituto de In- 
vestigaciones Históricas, Buenos Aires, no. 24); Jesús Galindo y Villa, 
Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta: su Vida y sus Obras [with bibliogra- 
phy] (El Libro y el Pueblo, July-September, 1925); C. E. Chapman, 
The Cuban Constitution and Congress (Califarnia Law Review, No- 
vember). 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


-Colonel John W. Wright, U. S. A., is in command of the Fifth In- 
fantry, stationed at Fort Williams, Portland, Maine. Till lately he was 
for several years attached to the Historical Section of the General Staff. 

Mr. Richard B. Morris is an instructor in history in the College of 
the City of New York. 

Dr. Frank A. Golder is a professor of modern European history in 
Leland Stanford University, and the author of the Carnegie Institution’s 
Guide to Materials for American History in Russian Archives. 
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GOOD QUEEN BESS? 


UEEN ELIZABETH of England had established her claim 
/ to greatness many years before her death. Two of the greatest 


of her contemporaries, Pope Sixtus V. and King Henry of Navarre, 


who were agreed upon little else, were agreed upon that. In the: 


generation which succeeded her there was no difference of opinion 
about the matter. Camden, Speed, and Stow all wrote of herSin 
terms of extravagant admiration, so did Sir Francis Bacon. James 
- I. himself, who had many excellent personal reasons for not cherish- 
ing her memory, declared her to have been one “ who in wisdom and 
felicity of government surpassed all the Princes since the days oi 
Augustus ”.? 

During the whole of the seventeenth century the day of her ac- 


cession was celebrated as a public holiday. It is a curious thing that - 


` in the time of the civil wars her memory seems to have been cherished 
with equal fervor by both parties. The Cavaliers looked back upon 
her as the champion of the Anglican Church and the royal preroga- 
tive, the Puritans as the defender of the true religion against Roman 
Catholicism. In fact, the Cavaliers had much more justification for 


their attitude than the Puritans had, but such was Elizabeth’s posi- 


tion in the hearts of the English that those who were fighting hardest 
against her political and religious system contrived to frame an 
‘image of her to their liking. Cromwell himself. pronounced her 
Queen Elizabeth of famous memory and added “we need not be 


ashamed to call her so”.* In the unfamiliar guise of Protestant 


champion she managed to survive almost unscathed the period in 


English political thought best calculated to produce her sternest 


critics. 


1 This paper was read at the Ann Arbor meeting of the American Historical 
Association, Dec. 31, 1925. 
: 4 W., Camden, Annales (transl. by R. N[orton], Gent., London, 1635), p.. 586! 
8 Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (ed. “a II. 513." 
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a ‘ her Very lack of that en partizanii, which the Puritans. had . 


singlid out for praise. - 
-The nineteenth. century was on the ahale noe less kind to her: 
+. is ‘hardly to be expected that she would appeal strongly to the * 
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conventional respectability: of Agnes Strickland, or to the zealous : 


her essential greatness, Carlyle is quite carried away with admiration 
-of her, and the two most conspicuous of her modern biographers, 
5 . Creighton, and Beesly, endorse, with some decent reservations, the 
| judgment of her contemporaries. Yet the nineteenth century pro- 
‘ duted perhaps the most severe of all her critics in James Anthony 
` Froude. Froude has probably done more than any one else to set. 
“thei prevalent impression of her, and justly so, for no historian of 
: ee England has worked harder to wring the truth 
from” the. sources. Ft were going too far afield to summarize with 
"any: rfullness his estimate of Elizabeth. He exonerates her of the 
. charges against her private character, but his estimate of her as a 


:-'queen is a low one. To Froude the central fact of her reign was 
. the ‘struggle against the Counter-Reformation, and since Elizabeth 


e 


, herself ` resolutely refused to define her problem in those terms, 


‘Froude will frankly have none of her, He concedes that she sad | 


F poor and weak and left her rich and powerful, but because - 
“her ways were not his ways, he ascribes her achievements more to. 
good luck than good management. When things went right, they ` 


7 went right i in spite of her, when they went wrong they went wrong 


‘because of her. This is good partizan logic, but it does not explain 
J“ fuch. The ône thing certain is that the policy of Elizabeth—and no 
‘one can seriously question that it was she herself who defined the 
‘policy of her governrnént—was eminently successful. Whether the : 
‘policy proposed by James Anthony Froude would have been more 
‘successful none but the high gods know. 

The woman Elizabeth, is a sufficiently familiar figure. Most of 
[the portraits of her which survive are of middle or late life, when 
ee wdre a red wig and her face had grown long and hatchety, but 

: it is clear enough that even in her youth she was not beautiful. There 
is intelligence and force and a good deal of pride in her countenance, 
but no. indications of the gentler attributes of womanhood, nor of. 


| what » we call ‘nowadays feminine charm. She is said to have been’: 


' Romanism of Lingard, but Macaulay and Green both acknowledged . 
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rounded her at: her’ accession: Up to her time ‘her's was, with í one - 


‘possible exception, the longest reign'.in Eñglish history, ‘and pe r Qe | 


two English sovereigns since have reigned-longer than _ she: RS aS 
She had a sharp tongue, a. vile temper, almost’ no feminine ` 
delicacy, and little or no feminine modesty. . Of personal loyalty’ and 


` affection she seems to have commanded little or none.. ‘Her popu: - l 
larity, which was great, lay entirely outside the circle of those who | 
‘knew her intimately. In this respect she stood.in marked contrast 


to her rival, Mary Stuart. A great deat has been written ‘about her 


morals. Whether or not she lived and died a virgin will probably so 
never be determined with certainty—nor is it a matter of any political k 


consequence. No one ever commanded her heart, nor cid her ‘pas-. 
sions, if she had any, ever betray her judgment in a major. issue. ‘The 


probabilities are that she lacked any strong sex impulse, though, Pol- .. 


lard’s argument that she was sterile lacks conviction.’ Her- coquetry - 
was of so blatant a sort that one is almost tempted to assume.a con- 


Es 


: bury’ every one of. thé: ‘group. ofi courtiers and statesmen, who. surs» wie ie à 


scious effort on her part to emphasize what she conceived to'be the, ; 7 


attributes proper to her sex. It reminds one rather of the antics of 
college boys playing girls’ parts in undergraduate dramatics.:, 
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Though the circumstances attending her birth: ought to ‘have + 12, j 


marked her as a child of the Reformation, she was both by. temper . 


w and by training the child of the Renaissance. No one of,her time `, 


. was more unsympathetic with medieval standards, whether of morals, 
of religion, or of politics; none a more vigorous exponent of Real- 


politik, none a more adroit opportunist. If this attitude of ‘mind’ 
had not been natural to her she could hardly -have escaped the. pit. 
falls which beset her early life. Her mother was executed while she 


was still a baby; before she was three she was branded a bastard and . ` 


she lived under that stigma during much of her early childhood. +- 
While she was still a mere girl she became involved, probably through 
no fault of her own, in an unsavory scandal with her stepfather, : 
and had she not been wary, might well have been drawn by his 


ambitious schemes into a position analogous to that of the unfortu- ` | 


nate Lady Jane Grey. During her sister’s reign she was cast by dis* 
contented Protestants for the part which discontented Catholics | cast 
4 Chamberlin, The Private Character of it Elizabeth ees 1922), 
chaps. IIT. and VI. 
A F. Pollard, History of England, 1547-1603 P. 181.- 
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foe her rival, Maty Stuart, later ; but she was ‘clever. enough to ‘con 
eae ceal any connection with their treasonable purposes, if indeed there: 
es i È “was any. Her‘whole youth was spent leaping from tussock to tussock . 
2 through a bog of intrigue and-conspiracy, with no other guide than -' 
ot het mother-wit and perhaps no other purpose than self-preservation, ` 








< it is not surprising if in this mad dance with death she was forced © 







' 5 ‘reached something like solid ground at last, if she had developed ex- 
E ` traordinary agility, both of mind and of conscience, extraordinary 
quickness in sizing up a situation, extraordinary readiness to go 
n S . backwards or forwards or sidewise, wherever a new foothold seemed 
| tó offer, extraordinary indifference to anything like a logical and 
+ | -orderly progress, along with extraordinary self-confidence in her 
er „ability to get'on somewhere somehow. 
` In nothing was Elizabeth more true to character than in her atti- 





Ae ee intgtwo hostile camps. If she was committed by the facts of her 
s+., > birth-to the side against Rome she was well disciplined by the cir- 
> i. cumstances of her upbringing to accept the religious formulae im- 
+" posed by the law of the land. -A Henrican Catholic under her father, 
S “she became first a moderate and then a rather radical Protestant 
“ under her brother and then, with as good a grace as might be, a 
Roman Catholic at the direction of her older sister. There is no 
‘sound evidence that she ever displayed enthusiasm for any one of 
e . these creeds or ever revealed a strong distaste for any of them. She 
appears even then to have accepted the proposition that the estab- 
lishment of religion was a matter which belonged properly to the 

_ prerogative of the crown. Her youthful experience must have forti- 

fied her in the belief that such a proposition was acceptable to the 

. average Englishman. Before she was five and twenty she had seen 

-him swallow at least three radical changes in his religion without any 

great fuss about the matter. She must have remarked too the rela- 

a the indifference of England’s neighbors to her religious vagaries. 
La er father and her brother both had carried through their religious 

i programmes without any protracted disturbance of their interna- 

tional relations. No wonder then if Elizabeth, when she ascended the 

throne, approached the problem of religion with the conviction that 

“ther subjects would accept what she imposed and that her neighbors 
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‘would never regard religion as such as a casus bells. It is doubtful, 


at 4: ‘scrap any convictions she may have had, and if she lost any nice , 


iP 


D iseñse of honor or feminine delicacy. Nor is it surprising, when she “# 


if she attached much importance to questions of theology. Her final | 
endorsement of a position opposed to Roman Catholicism ‘is probably — 


Fe 


+ 


‘* tude towards the religious questions which in her time divided Europe‘ l 


t ~ 
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i be explained - her $y her opposition to papal aa than to 


“Roman Catholic theology. Like her father she not only resented out-_ 
side interference in the affairs of the Church i in England, but shé` 


- believed the direction of the religious life of her people to be essential : i 


to the integrity of her crown. Her disposition to subordinate ře- 


ligion to political control was quite consonant with the spirit of the: Eo E 
. times. It had its counterpart in the so-called Gallican movement’ iit? SA dE 
“France, in the Augsburg settlement in Germany, and .even in the” fsa à 
attitude of so loyal a Catholic as Philip II. towards papal authority > ‘+? 


in Spain. Whether. we should regard it in Elizabeth’s case as a 


manifestation of Tudor despotism or of Tudor nationalism it is dif- °. 
ficult to say. In any case it commanded popular support because ït `. 


harmonized with the strong national spirit of Elizabethan England. 


Elizabeth might perhaps have stopped where her father did and ` 


- have limited her ecclesiastical changes to a breach with Rome, pre- 
„serving all the essentials of the old church except its ultramontane 


- government. But as Maitland has remarked, there was nothing to 


be gained by mere schism,° no popular support to be expected from 


such a course. It must either be Catholicism and the pope, or some- `` 


thing like the creed for which Cranmer and Ridley had died. If 


Elizabeth was to abandon Rome she must recruit her strength from. © 
the other camp. She could never forget that it was after all the `- “> 


Protestants who had borne her to the throne; hence her concessions 
to the new theology in the 39 Articles, put as ambiguously as might 
be. But she was not prepared to go far in that direction and she 
was not concerned at all about harmonizing her ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments with Protestant movements on the Continent. Her church was 
to be English; if it was not to be Roman it was certainly not to be 


Swiss or German. And it was to be under royal headship, whether: . 


that headship was to be expressly stated or decently veiled under an. 


et cetera clause in her titles, and it was to be unchallenged. Of any 
open diversity of creeds in her realm she would no more hear than 
she would hear of a diversity of governments. Religious dissent was 


no more to be tolerated than political rebellion. The two were/in:. 
deed classified together in her mind as they were in the minds of most - 
of her contemporaries. As to the democratic ideas of church gov-' 


ernment emerging from Geneva, they were particularly obnoxious to 


her. She remarked on ‘one occasion to the French ambassador that. ;* 


the Puritans did not wish to recognize either God or the king," an 


| . 8 Cambridge Modern History, II. 563. 


T Mauvissière, the French ambassador in England, wrote to the King of 
France, Oct. 16, 1579, that Elizabeth had said of the Puritans, ‘ * aucignes foys 
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observation which forecasts the better known comment of her suc- 
cessor. It will not be forgotten that John Knox had barely preceded 

' her accession with his First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women, which he protested was not directed 
against her but which stood long in her mind as a fair indication of 
the attitude of militant Puritanism towards her and her office. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth, as she herself protested, had no 
desire to open windows into men’s souls. Outward conformity to | 
the legally established religion she demanded, but given that men 
might think as they pleased. She was not interested in saving souls 
from hell fire, she was interested in an orderly state; and religious 
dissension, as she had good reason to know, meant civil disorder of 
the worst kind. There was a considerable amount of religious per- 
secution in her reign, but it was directed not so much against religious 
beliefs as against the political implications of those beliefs. The 
Roman Catholics were treated with singular mildness until their 
religious propaganda became badly entangled with treasonable pur- 
poses against the crown. The Puritans she tolerated so long as they 
confined their attention to conforming and criticizing. It was when 
they showed themselves to be openly rebellious against her eccle- 
siastical arrangements that they felt her heavy hand. She was in 
fact a politique, whose attitude towards religious questions was 
shaped entirely by political considerations. Once again she belongs 
to the Renaissance, not to the Reformation, with William of Orange 
and Catherine de Médicis and Henry of Navarre, not with Admiral 
Coligny and Philip of Spain. It was her very indifference to re- 
ligious considerations per se which kept her more zealous Protestant 
councillors constantly on tenter-hooks. They were never by any 
means sure that she would not turn back to the old faith for a con- 
sideration. Walsingham, her principal secretary, wrote to one of 
his Puritan brethren as late as 1578: “If you knew with what dif- °, 
ficulty we retain that we have and that the seeking of more might’ 

hazard (according to man’s understanding) that which we already 
have, you would then . . . deal warily in this time when policy car- 
rieth more sway than zeal.” 8 
‘, Jt'was the irony of fate that a woman of Elizabeth’s temper 
1: should have been called to rule over England at a time when the 
national destiny was or seemed to be so intricately involved in issues 
purely religious. Many of her wisest councillors insisted that her 
qu’a la fin ils voudroient reconnoistre ny Diew ny roy.” Cf. Read, Mr, Secretary 


Walsingham, II. 260, n. 1. , 
8 Cited in Read, Walsingham, I. 265. 
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welfare was bound hand and foot to the PERS of European Prise 


tantism, struggling for its very life against the forces of the Counter- : 


Reformation. They stormed and fumed because of her refusal to 
support whole-heartedly the cause of the Dutch rebels and of the 
French Huguenots. They figured her forth as the anointed cham- 
pion of. the Protestant faith. But Elizabeth steadily refused to ac- 
cept the rôle they assigned to her. As she was never prepared to 
wage war for religious reasons herself, so she never could be brought 
to think that her neighbors were. Notwithstanding all the talk of 
Catholic leagues for the extermination of heretics, she believed that 
in the long run dynastic and national considerations would dominate 
the policy of the Catholic princes as they did her own. She was 
always prepared to exploit the resources of Protestantism for the 
benefit of England, but she was never prepared to allow the resources 
of England to be exploited for the benefit of Protestantism. She 
supported the Dutch rebels because they were a thorn in the side of 
Philip of Spain, whom she thought to be over-strong for her safety, 
but it is to be observed that when the French threatened to annex the 
Low Countries she was quite willing to join forces even with the 
Duke of Alva to prevent them. She supported the Huguenots be- 
cause they served to weaken France and the strength in Frarice of 
the party opposed to herself, but she was talking marriage with the 
offspring of Catherine de Médicis within six months after St. 
Bartholomew’s. Her main objectives were to keep herself on the 
throne, England at peace, and her subjects contented and happy. If 
she could do that by feeding religious fires in her neighbors’ houses, 
feed them she would, but as for crusaders’ swords or martyrs’ 
crowns, she was no more disposed to draw the one than she was to 
assume the other. 

Her technique was essentially that of the Italian school of state- 
““craft—cautious, crafty, and altogether untrammelled by moral con- 


siderations or by a priori convictions about anything human or divine. ° 


| It was the product of the days of her weakness but she never aban- 
doned it in the days of her strength. War she sought by all means 


to avoid, partly from sound reasons of state but partly also because: 
. war was uncongenial to her temper. In the indirect crooked ways ` 
of sixteenth-century diplomacy she found her true méfier. She was 


always averse from bold and resolute courses and particularly from 
courses which admitted of no alternative. It suited her best to have 
a foot in every camp, and a finger in every pie, to keep open every 
door to advance, and to close no door to retreat. 
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Neither her enemies nor her intimate councillors ever knew what 
she would do next. She did not mean that they should know. Very 


likely she did not know herself.’ It was of the essence of her plati 
` tof action that she had no plan of action. She was ten years and 


more making up her mind to send troops to assist the Dutch rébels; ` 


“within a fortnight of their despatch she was contemplating their 


recall. She delayed Norfolk’s execution for months, not because 
she was not convinced of his treason, but because she did not wish 
to cut herself entirely off from the parties in England which he rep- 


‘resented. It took her a still longer time to consent to the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots and almost to the last she dallied with the idea 


of coming to terms with her adversary. It was altogether charac- 
teristic that even after Mary had been judged and condemned 
Elizabeth should have sought to evade responsibility for her death, 
first by getting her secretly murdered, and, when she found her 


servants too “dainty” for that grim business, by laying the blame E 


for Mary’s execution upon her secretary. Her father had a short 
way with traitors, but there was something too dreadfully definitive 
about the headsman’s axe to suit his temporizing daughter. 

Not the least remarkable thing about Elizabeth was her ability to 
utilize the resources peculiar to her sex. First to last she played a . 
woman’s game. A great deal of righteous mid-Victorian indignation 
has been directed against her devious ways in courtship. No doubt, 
judged by mid-Victorian standards, she deserved it. But she was 
in no position to cultivate the smug respectability of Queen Victoria, 
and very likely had little taste for it. Courtship was to her a diplo- 
matic asset of first-rate importance, and its value to her from this 
point of view was increased precisely in proportion to the disposi- 
tion of her contemporaries to regard it simply as a more or less 
modest device for getting a husband. 

It will hardly be necessary to point out the advantages conceded 
by the conventions of love-making to the lady in the case. They 
have not greatly changed in the last three centuries. When the lady 
happened to be a queen to boot, and, as Walsingham put it, “ the best 
marriage in her parish ”, these advantages were naturally stretched 
to the limit. Elizabeth recognized in this a rare diplomatic oppor- 
tunity. She could play fast and loose with royal suitors, blow hot 
or cold as the exigencies of the international situation demanded, 
and excuse herself in the end for the most outrageous and trans- 
parent breaches of faith on the ground that her heart was not con- 
vinced. It is quite possible that her appreciation of the diplomatic 
advantages accruing from her unmarried state had a good deal to do 
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with keeping ie unmarried. . Mange again was a dreadfully 
CERN business. - t : 

Taking her merely as a woman there was much in Elizabeth's 
ee calculated to arouse our sympathies. She was without: a. 
husband, without children.’ Her nearest living relatives were first 
cousins. She never had close friends. She was ringed around with 
intriguing courtiers and hostile neighbors. It is not hard to picture 
her as a lonely, forlorn woman in an unfriendly world. And yet she 
never does arouse our sympathies, precisely for the reason that she 


never seems to stand in need of them. Notwithstanding all her -‘ ` 


apparent irresolution and vacillation she conveys the impression of 
being always mistress of the ‘situation. Behind the irascible shrew . 
one is conscious of a personality cold and hard and flexible as steel. 
Her councillors often disagreed with her, but the boldest of them 


i rarely dared to act without her authorization. Following good Tudor 


precedent she surrounded herself with statesmen and courtiers who 
owed everything to her favor and who would lose everything at her 
displeasure. Nor did she ever delude herself with the idea that they 
were held by other considerations. Burghley perhaps enjoyed a 
larger measure of her confidence than any other man, but this was 
chiefly due to the fact that Burghley was as ardent a nationalist and 
almost as agile an opportunist as she was herself. And even 
Burghley never dominated her, not even to the extent of forcing 
Leicester from his privileged position beside her. 

In fact she seems to have maintained Leicester as a counterpoise 
to Burghley and Burghley as a counterpoise to Leicester. Sir Robert 
Naunton, who knew her personally, says “that she ruled much by 
factions and parties, which herself both made, upheld, and weakened 
as her own great judgment advised”.® And a careful study of her 
reign goes far to substantiate his view of the matter. Of her favor- 
. ites the three principal ones, Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, were all 
admitted to a larger share in her government than their abilities per- 
haps warranted, but there were bounds beyond which they might not 
step, as Essex learned to his sorrow. The statement often made that 
she distinguished sharply between her courtiers and her councillors 
is not justified, but it is certain that the men upon whose advice she 
chiefly depended were not selected for their engaging personal 
qualities. If one were to name the outstanding men in her council 
he would probably single out Lord Burghley, the Earl of Leicester, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, and Sir Robert Cecil. All of these except 
Leicester were men who would have ranked high among the states- 


® Fragmenta Regalia (ed. Arber), p. 16. 
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men of any country at.an ‘time. Elizabeth indeed had as keen an 
` eye for a wise, head’ as she had for a well-proportioned figure. She 
adored flattery of the most fulsome sort, but could listen to very plain: . 


'- talk from those whose judgment she had tested. It is to be remarked ` 


that her outstanding councillors lived out their lives in her service. 
Bacon, not Sir Francis but his father, Burghley, Leicester, Wal- 
singham, and Sir Thomas Smith all died in harness. Robert Cecil 
outlived her. Once she singled out a man she hung to him through 
: thick ‘and thin, even though in her tempestuous intervals she might 
url ‘plates at him. There are no Wolseys or Cromwells in the 
records of her reign. For one thing she allowed none to climb so 


ee A g high; for‘another she was too thrifty of her resources to destroy a 


‘man of ability even when his ideas ran diréctly counter to her own. 
| But always.she was the dominating figure and always her grasp was 
| very firm upon the reins of power. None but a master hand could 
have driven Burghley and Leicester for over twenty years, and Cecil 
and Essex for nearly ten, in double harness, without overturning the 
Coach of state. 

At close range Elizabeth was clearly not a likeable sort of person, 
though she was a very keen and intelligent one. She commanded the 
loyalty of a sovereign from her court, but never the affection of a 
friend from a friend. It was what she stood for and particularly 
what she stood against that held their support, not the woman her- 
self. In the orthodox sense of the term, it is hard to identify her 
even with what we think of as Elizabethan England. Of all that 
grèat company who made of her reign the golden age of English 
literature, only two, Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh, en- 
joyed any large measure of her favors, and neither of these owed 
„their fortunes to their literary talents. Sidney had his uncle, the Earl 
of Leicester, to thank, Raleigh his beaux yeux. The greatest literary 
figure of her time was hardly known and apparently never patron- 
ized by her. Nor was she in any essential sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the great Elizabethan seafarers, Drake and Hawkins and 
Gilbert and the rest, though she was ready enough to make her profit 
from their enterprises. In all of these respects she does not conform 
to: the: prevalent conception of her age. She was not a good 
Elizabethan. ` 

But then it is open to question whether the average Englishman 
of her times was a good Elizabethan. The articulate elements of 
any age have a way of stamping their impress upon the age, but it is 
dangerous, though common, to assume that their thoughts and their 
aspirations to any considerable extent reflect the thought and as- 
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pirations of ‘the inarticulate masses. The England of Elizabeth was | 


the England of Shakespeare ‘and of Marlowe, of Sidney and of 
| Raleigh, of Drake and of Hawkins, of ‘Gresham and of Burghley, of 
‘Thomas Cartwright, of Edmund Campion, and of Richard Hooker; 


but it was also the England of common folk who were not dramatists, ` 
not gallants, not bold navigators, not rich merchants or rich landlords, . 


and not religious zealots of any faith. No doubt the great mass of 
Elizabeth’s subjects fell within this undistinguished category. The 


average Englishman of her age, as indeed’ of all ages before . and. 
since, was probably a commonplace fellow with commonplace: aspira- < 
tions. Generally speaking he was left out of account in the calcula- . wad 
tions of his rulers, It was the peculiar distinction of Elizabeth that VAR. 
she never lost sight of him, that she was indeed much more careful ` : 


of him than was any one of the wise and gallant company that sur- 


rounded her. She knew what he wanted and she knew that it was 
not a damp grave in Flanders, or a damper one off the Spanish Main, | 
or the fires of Smithfield, or heavy taxes, or the enclosure :of his - : 


commons, or a mercantile system of trade designed to exploit the 


poor for the benefit of the rich, or any of the other things which 


those with whom she was in habitual contact would have had her 
impose upon him. 

Indeed she was Aeterna to deliver him from them í she 
could. How hard she strove to avoid war has been remarked upon 
already. Had it been possible she would have ignored religious con- 
troversies altogether. As it was she undertook to provide a church 


catholic enough to suit what she held to be the requirements of all: 


reasonable men. Sorely as she needed money she kept her taxes low, 
preferring to borrow from the rich by such politely illegal devices as 
privy seals, to increasing the fiscal burden upon the nation at large. 
She turned a deaf ear to the sound economics of spirited cultivators 
and approached the agrarian problem with the strange idea: that, it was 
more important to preserve the peasantry than to increase the yield 
of the soil. She was a poor mercantilist if only because she saw that 
there was no necessary relation between the increase of national 
wealth and the distribution of it. The cloth trade interested Her not 
so much because it swelled the purses of merchant adventurers, as 
-. because it provided bread and butter for the English weavers. It is 


shocking to observe how little respect she had for the common law. 


Her prerogative courts punished powerful offenders without regard 
to its tedious procedure. Perhaps she discerned what the next cen- 
tury was to make apparent, that the common law was rapidly be- 
coming the chosen. weapon of a new and dangerous oligarchy of 
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country squires and town merchants, who already dominated the 
local administration and who were presently to dominate through the 
high court of Parliament not only the crown but every lesser creature 
in England. 

Elizabeth would have been the last to confess to any high flown 
purposes of social justice and she-would have been the last to endorse 
such modern gospels as liberty, frätérnity, and equality. It not only 
flattered her vanity to play at Gloriana among her courtiers, but it 
also expressed her own conception of her position in’ the state. But 
she never allowed the glittering pageantry of her court circle 40 
isolate her from: ‘the nation at large, she never forgot that she was 


ss queen of all the English. The pomp and splendor which surrounded 


“her person was never a cage for her as it was later for Louis XIV. 
' “It was-nothing more than a frame from which she looked out, a 
benevolent mistress, upon her people. And it was so that the average 
` Englishman in turn regarded her. He did not know what Elizabeth 
was to her court cincle, to her ladies in waiting, to her harassed 
councillors, to Bernardino de Mendoza, or to Castelnau de la 
Mauvissière—to him she was Good Queen Bess. 
In that fact, in the affectionate familiarity of that hame, lies more 
of the truth about her than any amount of court scandal and court 
gossip. She is ngt seen in her true proportions through the state 
papers and the confidential despatches. One must look at her afar 
off as'she appeared to the rank and file of her subjects. For once 
the archives are less trustworthy than the gossip of the market-place. 
The English people by and large felt that Elizabeth was their 
queen, they knew her and loved her and believed that she knew and 
loved them. It was this fundamental sympathy and understanding 
between her and them which constituted the chief source of her 
strength. So far was she from being lonely that she was conscious 
of a whole nation behind her and around her. That was why she 
dared to play fast and loose with her Council and even on occasion 
to defy Puritan parliaments. No monarch of her time and very few | 
since have been so sensitive to what we call nowadays public 
opinion. And none probably has attached more importance to it, 
or courted it more assiduously. She was perhaps the first of Eng- 
lish monarchs to realize the importance of the press as an instrument 
. in shaping popular sentiment. During the last twenty-five years of 
- her life she scarcely took a single important step in policy without 
| justifying her action by an official publication in which documents 
were often set forth at length in a manner suggestive of the modern 

blue-books. The Throgmorton Plot, the Parry Plot, the despatch of 
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troops to the Low Countries, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the seizure of the Hansa grain 
ships in 1589, the Cadiz expedition of the same year—to mention no 
others—were all explained to the nation by government pamphlets, 
many of which were even put forth in French, Italian, and Latin 
versions, for distribution on the, Continent. Contemporary chron- 
icles were made to serve something like the same purpose. Those 
parts of Holinshed which covered Elizabeth’s reign were carefully 
edited by royal censors; and Stow’s innumerable editions. of his 
Annals, of which at least a dozen appeared before Elizabeth’s death, 
in every form from pocket books to folios, were no doubt officially 
inspired. Elizabeth lacked the daily newspaper press, but she did 
her best with what she had. 

There is every indication that she shaped her public behavior with - 
the same ends in view. Her condescending familiarity in her casual 
contacts with simple folk, her majestic mien on state occasions, her 
multitudinous portraits, her elaborate wardrobes, her constant prog- 
resses, were so much stage property in her dramatic appeal to popular 
- attention and popular admiration. From the days when she passed 
through London streets in sober mourning, a mere prisoner in her 
jealous sister’s charge, to the closing scene of her reign, when she 
fought hard to be allowed to die on her feet, Elizabeth never forgot 
that the eyes of her people were upon her. It was for them that she 
staged her visit to the good ship Pelican, and knighted Sir Francis 
Drake for one of the most daring pieces of piracy ever perpetrated. 
It was for them that she put on helmet and corselet and rode through 
the ranks of her soldiers at Tilbury Camp. Thé speech ascribed to 
her at Tilbury may be apocryphal, but no one can doubt that on that 
dramatic occasion, when the Spanish Armada was in the channel and 
when she faced the armies of England gathered in her defense, she 
rose to the full measure of her greatness. 

Her contacts with her parliaments were not invariably smooth 
and easy. More than once, as on the question of her marriage, they 
crowded her for decisions upon matters which she thought it wise to 
leave undecided. More than once she came perilously near losing 
her temper with them. 


Was I not born in this realm [she demanded of them], were my. parents 
born in any foreign country? Is there any cause that should alienate 
myself from being careful over this country? Is not my kingdom here? 
Whom have I oppressed? Whom have I enriched to others’ losses? 
What turmoils have I made to this commonwealth that I. should be sus- 
pected to have no regard of the same? How have I governed since my 
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reign? I will be tried by envy ‘itself. | ', Though I be à woman I have 
_as good a courage answerable to my ee de. ever my father had, I am 
your anointed Queen. I‘will never be by: violence constrained ‘to do 
anÿthing. I thank God I am endued with such qualities that if I were 
turned out of the realm in my poriouss I ‘were able to live in any place 
in Christendom. 10 ' : 


1 a 


But "she never carried an issue wit them to’ a point beyond which 
.she would run the risk of estranginig ‘their loyalty. | 

She was not much given to philosophizing about the position of 
the crown. in the state. . Generally speaking she left such high mat- - 
ters ‘to the wisefbol who succeeded her. It is clear enough that she 
believed in the divine right of kings; she believed also in the divine 
responsibility of kings. But she never lost sight.of the fact that 
from whatever sources her power sprang, and however absolute it 
might be argued to be, it rested ultimately upon the consent of her 
people. ` 


In my governing this land [she said on one notable occasion] I have 
ever set the last judgment day before mine eyes, and so to rule as I shall 
be judged and answer before a higher Judge, to whose judgment seat I 
do appeal—that never thought was cherished in my heart that tended not 
to my People’s good. . + . For myself I was never so much enticed with 
the glorious name of a King or royal authority of a Queen, as delighted 
that God hath made me this instrument to maintain His truth and glory 
and ‘to defend this. Kingdom from peril, dishonour, tyranny, and oppres- 
‘sion. m 


In this statement she came as near as perhaps she ever came to a 
` definition of her political creed. Two centuries later such an utter- 
wy : 

ance would have classified her among the benevolent despots. But 
she differed from them in this, that she did not seek to impose en- 
lightened theories of good government without reference to time and 
place and circumstance. She knew her land, she sensed intuitively 
the needs and desires of her people and she shaped her policy in ac- 
cordance with them. Her government was brilliantly successful, not 
. because it was wise and far-sighted, for very often it was not, but 
because it was rlicely attuned to the popular will. 

‘10 Cited by J. E. Neale in Eng. Hist, Rev, XXXVI. 516. A fragment, in 
Elizabeth’s own hand, of what was Probably the preliminary draft of this speech, 
is preserved. 

11 D'Ewes, Journals a the Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth, p. 660. Cam- 
den’s paraphrase of this passage from the famous “ Golden Speech ” is even 
more to the point, “I know that the Commonwealth is to be governed for the 
benefit of those that are committed, not of those to whom it is committed, and 
that an account is one day to be given before another judgment seat”. Annales 
(Eng..tr., 1635), pp. 562-563. 
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In what was almost „her last ae aea to! her people, 


Elizabeth summarized: hér: greatest achievement i in one glowing sen 


tence. “Though God”, she told the Commons, ‘ “hath’ raised me., 


high, yet this I account the ‘glory of my. ‘crown, that I have, reigned 
with your loves”7*  . n 
No one, doubted it! Her ioe: feign | riw it., The constitu- 
tional restraints devisèd to prevent, the abuse of. royal power might 
be held in reserve for less happy times. Re bad Good Queen 
Bess. : i i 
ans Ras 


42 D'Ewes, Journals, p. 659. 
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¢ 
In the old Spanish archive at Simancas there is a collection of Es. 
papers that a Spanish plenipotentiary to the Congress of Soissons à 
purchased from two faithless, but highly: placed, servants of the 
South Séa Company, that gives an intimate view of the methods 
employed by that: body in carrying on trade in Spanish America in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. Along with these docu- 
ments is the correspondence to which their acquisition gave rise, con- 
sisting of letters from the Englishmen to the Spanish minister and 
the correspondence of the latter with the authorities in Madrid. In 
‘the second group the Spanish representative explains the significance 
_ of the papers that he has bought, the manner in which he has se- 
cured them, and the character of the men from whom they have 
been acquired. The documents from the Englishmen fall into two 
divisions: the first comprises the papers that were in their possession 
as servants of the South Sea Company, the second contains the sworn 
declarations of the men themselves, in which they give a résumé of 
their knowledge of the illicit proceedings of the company, basing 
their statements either on personal experience or on documents open 


_’ to them. 


It would seem that neither official knew of the other’s Jiton 
with Spaniards. Their two sworn statements, secured thus inde- 
pendently, corroborate and amplify each other, and with the docu- 
_ ments turned over to the Spanish minister constitute, as the latter 
wrote to the secretary of state, irrefutable proof of the frauds, con- 
traband activities, and malversations of the English company.! At 


* the present time, however, the interest of the papers lies not so much 


in any proof they provide that the South Sea Company carried on its 
commerce illegally, of which there has long been no question, but in 
the wealth of elaborate detail concerning the exact methods employed, 
_ set forth by persons whose positions qualified them to speak with 
peculiar authority; and secondly, the documents are interesting in 
the evidence that they furnish of the circumstantial information of 
English procedure possessed at the time by the Spaniards. The full 
armor of facts with which the Spanish representatives faced the 
English in congresses, conferences, and interviews, called in the 
thirties of the eighteenth century to bring about a settlement of 
1 Simancas, Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). Barrenechea to Paz, Mar. 19, 1729. 
(662) 
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mutual complaints concerning relations in America, undoubtedly 
stiffened greatly their resistance to any suggestion of concessions. 
Matched by equal English determination, this rigidity of attitude 
‘meant a constant state of strained relations between the two powers, 
_warm friendship on the part of Spain with France, and finally war 


between England and Spain in 1739. 


It was on the last day of August, 1728, that the Marquis de Bar- 
renechea, one of the Spanish plenipotentiaries at Soissons, was able 
to write home that, in return for promises of protection: and pensions, 
he had been able to secure the confidence and services of two very 
able persons who had been sent from London to advise the British 
representatives.* One of these, whose name was later divulged as 
Dr. John Burnet, had been a factor for the South Sea Company at 
Porto Bello and Cartagena; the other, Matthew Plowes, the minister. 
described as the secretary and ome accountant of the:-English 
company.® 

At this period the Congress of Soissons had been in session for 
two months. When it opened on June 16 one item on its pro- 
gramme had been the business of dealing with the rights and pre- 
tensions of the English and Spaniards concerning contraband trade 
in America. The method at first adopted of dealing with this as 
with other matters in dispute had been that prescribed by the terms 
of the “ Preliminaries ” of the preceding year and of the “ Act of the 
Pardo” of March of that year, according to which all parties were 
to be at liberty to present memorials relating to their pretensions and- 
to have these discussed and decided at the congress. By the middle 
of August the delays and difficulties incident to such a mode of pro- 
cedure had made it evident that the term stipulated for the confer- 
ence would expire with nothing accomplished, except.the further ex- 
asperation of all concerned, if some other plan were not put into 
practice. Chiefly through the influence and activity of the Emperor’s 
first plenipotentiary,* it had been finally agreed to settle all matters 
essential to a general pacification by means of a provisional treaty 
whose terms should provide for the confirmation of treaties prior to 
1725, the settlement of matters in dispute relating to the treaties of 
Vienna, and the reference of all lesser matters to specially appointed 
commissioners.” The treaty had been drawn up and despatched to 

2]bid. Barrenechea to Paz, Aug. 31, 1728. 

8 Ibid. “ Secretario y contador principal que corre con los libros y assientos 
de la Compañia.” 

á Count Senzendorff. 


5 P, R. O., Treaty Papers, 110. Paper entitled “ Deductions relating to the 
present and past state of the Negotiation”, unsigned and undated, but ap- 
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the respective courts for approval on August 21, and the representa- 
tives of the various powers in Paris and Soissons had settled down to 
await the result.’ | | 

It was this interval that the Marquis de Barrenechea utilized for 
the purpose of winning over to the Spanish service the two officials 
whom the South Sea Company, in the course of the summer, had. 
sent to France to assist the British plenipotentiaries with their expert : 
knowledge of its affairs. While it was now clear that no settlement 
of the numerous Spanish complaints concerning English contraband 
activities in America could be hoped for in the course of the con- 
ference, there was still the future to provide for. Sooner or later 
English and Spanish commissioners would meet with rival lists of 
complaints concerning the infringement of treaties by their nationals 
in the New World, and detailed information of the methods of the 
South Sea Company, such as its own officials could alone provide, 
would be ammunition of the most valtable kind. 

Better informants than the two English agents, then at the con- 
gress, could not well have been found. Plowes, the secretary and 
chief accountant of the company, was obviously in a position to sup- 
ply information of the policy and plans of the central office and to 
turn over to Spanish hands the financial statements and other papers 
that would reveal the extent and nature of the company’s activities 
and prove the truth of the Spanish allegations against the organiza- 
tion; Burnet, on the other hand, from his long experience as factor 
in Central America could explain how the plans of the company were 
carried into effect in the New World. Plowes was obviously the 
‘ greater catch and was the first to be won over. In the correspond- 
ence of the ministers he is constantly referred to as “ el confidente 
principal ”. His price was £60 paid down, and the promise of pro- 
tection and an annual pension of 500 doblones.” In return for these 
he gave himself over completely to the Spanish service, going, in dis- 
guise, at two in the morning, to the rooms of the Marquis de Bar- 

8P. R. O., Treaty Papers, 110. An abstract of the draft of the provisional 
treaty is present, also the Spanish reply dated Sept. 6, 1728, which ran “ Siendo en 
ninguna manera admisible en pura forma que tiene, la considera S. M. como un 
solo principio de negociacion que se perficione con otras demandas y explica- 
ciones ”, an answer which naturally caused further delay. 

T Sim, Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). Barrenechea to Paz, Aug. 31, 1728. “He 
tenido forma de ganar a este por un conducto muy de su confianza, el qual me 
costó 60 libras que hube de buscar immediamenté! y mediante la palabra de honor 
que le di asegurandole la proteccion del Rey, Nuestro Sefior, y que tendria por 
esa corte una pension annual competente y secreta en retribucion de este 
servicio.” Ibid. Paz to Plowes, Sept. 27, 1728, containing the official announce- 


ment that a pension of 500 doblones has been granted and Plowes to Paz, Oct. 
5, 1728, containing Plowes’s acknowledgement and thanks. 
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renechea and turning over to him a large number of important docu- 
ments, promising other papers as he could acquire them, and giving 
his word to spy out and furnish information concerning the move- 
ments and plans of the British plenipotentiaries. Barrenechea con- 


` sidered the documents thus acquired of such a precious character 


that he dared not have them translated in France but despatched them 
to Madrid in the original English.? They are to-day in the archive 
at Simancas. : 

In the course of the secret night meeting in August, Plowes ex- 


plained to Barrenechea the general nature of the papers which he 


had brought with him, and of the others which he promised shortly 
to supply. In all he turned over to the Spaniards forty-two docu- 
ments, which Barrenechea had him separately indorse® A number 
of these were financial statements of the company’s affairs such as 
that body had constantly refused to furnish to the Spaniards. Others 
that particularly interested the ministers were letters and papers 
that gave the names of the Spanish officials in America, who, in re- 
turn for bribes in various forms, often set forth in detail in these 
papers, had lent their assistance, or at least closed their eyes, to the 
illicit introduction of English goods into their territories. Illustra- 
tive of this class of documents was number 17, consisting of a letter 
dated July, 1727, remitted by the ship Prince Frederick, whose con- 
tents showed that, in recognition of the viceroy of Mexico’s com- 
placency in delaying to put into force an objectionable cedula until 
after the English ship had comfortably sailed, the company had pre- 
sented a number of gifts to that Spanish official, including “a sword 
garnished with diamonds and a very exquisite musical clock ”.19 
Document 18 was of a similar character, showing that the super- 
cargoes of the Royal George had spent some 118,000 pesos in bribes 
to Spanish officials for their aid in the introduction of contraband 
goods. An extract from a letter from the Porto Bello factory to 
the directors of the company dated August 18, 1722, constituted 
another item. It read: 


It is with great concern that wé are obliged to tell Your Honours that 
we have been compelled by threats and menaces of having the interven- 
tion put upon us, to regale the Governor of Panama with 6000 pesos 

8 Ibid, Barrenechea to Paz, Aug. 31, 1728. 

8 Correspondence concerning the character of these papers is to be found 
in the following letters: (Sim., Est. 2370) Barrenechea to Paz, Aug. 31, 1728, 
Jan. 17, 1729 (containing an index to the 42 documents), Mar. 19, 1729; Paz to 
Barrenechea, Nov. 14, 1728; Patifio to Barrenechea, Sept. 4, 1729. 

10 Sim. Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). Paz to Barrenechea, Nov. 14, 1728. 

11 Ibid. 
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de ocho, the fiscal with 1500 and the two other Royal Officials with 1000 
each and as Your Honours never sent a present to the General we were 
forced to purchase a ring for him with 2400 pesos de ocho, the same de- 
mands Your Honours must always expect from the Governor and royal 
officials except we have a superior interest at Madrid to crush them.!8 

Another paper gave the details of a contract between a certain 
` Don Francisco de Alcibar, a Spanish official of Buenos Aires, and 
Captain Opie of the company’s service, the terms of which provided 
that Opie should carry to Buenos Aires a cargo of merchandise under 
the guise of provisions belonging to the company. The wording 
made it clear that certain Jesuit fathers from Paraguay, engaged also 
in the illegal export of silver, were implicated in this arrangement 
with Opie. Another document brought to light the fact that the 
Spanish agent in London ™ especially charged with the protection of 
Spanish interests in the Asiento traffic had received a thousand 
pounds and an annual pension of eight hundred pounds, in return 
for countenancing false measurements of the permission-ships and 
other frauds on the ‘part of the company. 

The Plowes collection further supplied the Spaniards with such 
useful papers as the key to the cipher used by William Stanhope in 
his correspondence with the English government, a statement of the 
British government’s financial position, a package of eight original 
letters from the English factory at Buenos Aires, written in 1718, 
the statement made by John Utbar, second mate of the Royal George, 
to a committee appointed by the directors of the South Sea Company, 
June 7, 1727, concerning the events of that permission-ship’s recent 
voyage to Spanish America, a copy of the instructions issued to the 
Spanish plenipotentiaries to the Congress of Soissons that Mr. Keene, 
British ambassador in Spain, had purchased from some assistant in 
the. naval department and forwarded to London, a copy of the me- 
morial presented by the South Sea Company to the British pleni- 
potentiaries on September 17, 1728, a copy of the letter from the 
directors of the company to Mr, Keene, dated August 29, 1728, re- 
viewing the history of events from 1716 onward, and a representa- 
tion from the Board of Trade on commerce between Great Britain 
and Spain, dated June 27, 1728. Taken as a whole the documents 
‘secured from the South Sea Company’s secretary constituted as rich 
an assemblage of facts damaging to that organization as could well 
have been gathered from any quarter. 2 

Through the autumn, while awaiting the final decision of Madrid 
on the provisional treaty, Barrenechea continued to keep in touch : 


. 13 Sim., Est. 2370. 
18 Don Guillermo Eon. 
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with Plowes and from time to time received additional documents 
from him.* The official notice that the pension had been granted 
was sent on September 27. As evidence of his gratitude, Plowes, 
early in October, forwarded to Barrenechea the model of a letter 
containing charges against the directors of the company, which he 
said, if published in London, a little before the opening of Parlia- 
ment, would probably have the desirable effect of causing a general 
clamor against the company, by producing a demand on the part of 
the stock-holders for an examination of the accounts, and finally 
bring about a parliamentary investigation. He considered that 
these results would be the more likely to follow as the majority of 
the English nation already believed that the clandestine commerce 
carried on by the company had been the principal cause of the late 
war and was now the reason for the delay in the conclusion of peace. 
Many of the stock-holders, he pointed out to Barrenechea, were rich 
merchants who believed that the Asiento commerce was ruining 
their trade with the Spanish peninsula and that the only people who 
were profiting from it were a few of the directors. A parliamentary 
investigation would certainly begin with the Asiento, Plowes said, 
and would probably end by shaking the ministry. He had been care- 
ful to include in his letter, he wrote, only such charges as could easily 
be proved. 

Having completed the business of securing as many documents 
as possible, and having these indorsed and certified by the English 
company’s own official, Barrenechea next induced Plowes to round 
off his contribution by preparing a sworn statement in his own words 
which should be in the nature of a résumé of all the documents that 
he turned over. In forwarding this declaration to Madrid, the min- 
ister wrote that he considered this part of the business not less im- 
portant than the gathering of the documents.?* 

Plowes’s statement, which was signed in Paris on March 28, 
1729, opens with the assertion that the Royal Company of England 
had wholly abused the privileges that had been granted to it by the 
King of Spain in the Asiento agreement of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Beginning with the first permission-ship in 1715, the company had 
carried on a large contraband trade. No ship of this class, the sec- 
retary swears, had gone to the Indies that had not borne, besides 
its legitimate cargo, a surplus of contraband goods, while, at the 

14 Ibid. Plowes to Barrenechea, Soissons, Sept. 3 and 4, Paris, Sept. 17 and 
20, Oct. 31, 1728; see also Barrenechea to Paz, Dec. 6, 1728, Jan. 17, 1729. 

15 Jbid. Plowes to Barrenechea, Paris, Oct. 31, 1728. 


18 Ibid. Barrenechea to Paz, Mar. 19, 1729; Plowes’s statement is also in the 
same legajo—Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). 
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same time, the negro packet-boats had also consistently engaged in 
illicit, trade. Bribes, on a large scale, to the Spanish officials at the 
American ports had made the illegal commerce possible. Plowes 
refers to a number of specific cases. The Bedford, the first permis- 
sion-ship, sailing in 1715 for Cartagena, had carried a large cargo 
of contraband merchandise whose sale had been facilitated by bribes 
to the governor and royal officials amounting in money and gifts to 
75,000 pieces of eight.17 In the next two years the cargoes of a 
number of ships, particularly the Kingston, had been disposed of in 
Buenos Aires by the company’s officials with the governor of that 
place receiving 25 per cent. of the profits. The Royal George, sailing 
from England in February, 1724, had taken on at St. Christopher’s 
Island a cargo of expensive bale-goods that found a market in 
Cartagena and Porto Bello after 118,000 pieces of eight had been 
expended in bribes.1® In the following year, the annual ship Prince 
Frederick © had been accompanied as far as the West Indies by a 
second vessel, called the Spotswood, whose cargo of 300 tons of mer, 
chandise had then been transferred to the licensed ship, whose pro- 
visions were by that time sufficiently reduced to make available the 
needed space. But even this device had not been considered enough 
. and another supplementary vessel, called the Prince of Asturias, had 
followed the permission-ship with a cargo of goods into Vera Cruz. 
Plowes emphasizes the point that the loss to his Catholic Majesty 
through the contraband activities of the company was made very 
much heavier by that body’s practice of allowing all of its officials 
to engage in commercial transactions on their own account. Each 
of these went as far as his resources or credit permitted and even 
carried on trade for others on a commission basis. In this fashion 
the Spanish American dominions were kept flooded with goods and 
legitimate traffic by way of the Spanish galleons suffered heavily. 


17 Burnet estimates the sum expended in bribes on this occasion at 80,000 
to 85,000 pieces of eight. Neither Plowes nor Burnet mentions the long series 
of obstructions placed by the Spaniards in the way of the sale of this vessel's 
cargo that were so bitterly complained of by the South Sea Company. 

18 The full statement of John Utbar, second mate of the Royal George on 
this voyage, which was made before a committee of the South Sea Company, 
June 7, 1727, states that the bale-goods taken on at St. Christopher’s consti- 
tuted three loads of a sloop of 180 tons and that on one of the three tripa made 
by this vessel to the side of the Royal George sixty or seventy bales were trans- 
ferred. At Cartagena these. goods ‘were reloaded and taken to Porto Bello as 
goods belonging to the company. Burnet mentions a supplementary vessel as 
having followed the Royal George on this occasion. 

19 According to a statement in the instructions issued to the Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries at the Congress of Soissons, the Prince Frederick arrived at Vera 
Crus on Oct. 25, 1725, and sailed for England, after a period of detention, July 
24, 1727. 
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Leaving the subject of the introduction of English goods in il- 
legal quantities into Spanish America through the permission-ships 
and the negro packet-boats, Plowes turns to a consideration of the 
cargoes of these vessels on their homeward journeys. In this con- 
nection he declares that the company’s officials were continuously 
defrauding his Catholic Majesty of the royal fifth due on all silver, 
-by clandestinely exporting quantities of this metal in the company’s 
vessels to Europe.*® The eastward-bound vessels also frequently 
carried, in utter disregard of the terms of the original contract, 
Spanish passengers who brought away with them large amounts of 
silver. Two Jesuit priests from Paraguay, carrying more than 400,- 
ooo pieces of eight in gold and silver, whom Captain Opie brought 
to London, and the son of a royal official of Cartagena who travelled 
on the Royal George, are particularly instanced. 

Plowes warns the Spanish government that the new vessel of 300 
tons, or two smaller boats of 150 each, that the South Sea Com- 
pany had been recently seeking permission from the Spanish author- 
ities to send to America with provisions for the, return voyage of 
the Prince Frederick from Vera Cruz, were desired chiefly for the 
further opportunities for contraband traffic that they would afford. 

Taking into consideration the abuses and illegalities that ‘had * ` 
marked the English company’s procedure since the granting of the 
Asiento contract, Plowes declares that, in his opinion, His Catholic 
Majesty would be justified in refusing to allow that body to send 
another ship with merchandise to his American dominions. In clos- 
ing his paper he swears that the statements that he has made are 
wholly true, having been entirely based on the accounts and corre- 
spondence that have been open to him as secretary of the South Sea 
Company. ; . 

À few weeks before Plowes signed his declaration, the Spaniards 
had secured a paper * of similar nature from his fellow-servant, John 
Burnet. As in the case of Plowes, the Spanish minister had good 

20 Giving information concerning the return cargo of the Royal George, 
John Utbar states that the greatest amount of the treasure was secured at Porto 
Bello and that this in all amounted to 386 chests, 55 cases, and 33 casks. Later, 
he adds, while the Royal George was anchored at Bastimentos, a sloop arrived 
from Porto Bello bringing an addition of 136 chests, 2 cases, and 1 cask. On 
the homeward journey, the ship was declared unfit for the trip and was taken 
to. Antigua and condemned. There, according to Utbar, three large bags, each 
of a size to contain two or three hundred pounds of silver, were transferred from 
the permission-ship to the accompanying man-of-war. Burnet, in his sworn 
statement entitled “Sobre Extracciones”, speaks of the great amount of gold 


and silver carried by the Royal George on both of her voyages. Cf. p. 674. 
21 Signed at Paris, Feb. 3, 1729. Sim., Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017).. 
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reason to be proud of his achievement in depriving the English com- 
pany of the loyalty of this one of its officials. Burnet’s term of 
service covered a period of fifteen years and his personal knowledge 
of the company’s affairs in various parts of Spanish America could 
have been rivalled by that of few others. A graduate in medicine of 
the University of Edinburgh, Burnet had made his first voyage to 
America, according to his own account, some time previous to 1716,: 
in one of the first of the company’s slave-ships to carry negroes from 
the coast of Guinea to Buenos Aires.%? After spending four months 
in the South American city he had returned to London to make a 
report to the directors concerning the commercial situation in that 
part of the world. At the beginning of 1716, he had been sent as 
factor and medical officer to Porto Bello, where he remained for 
nearly three years. After a visit to England at the close of 1718, 
he had again returned to Central America in 1721, this time to 
Cartagena. Here he appears to have remained until shortly before 
the Congress of Soissons, when, during a recess in England, he had 
been despatched to lend his assistance to the British ministers attend- 
ing the international conference. At the time that he sold himself to 
the Spaniards his wife and family were still living in Cartagena of 
the Indies. : 

Although an educated man, Burnet’s powers of Spanish com- 
position leave much to be desired. His sworn statement, as origi- 
nally written by himself, is a confused and poorly written document, 
full of grammatical and orthographical errors. When it was shown 
to Barrenechea, it appeared to him so unsatisfactory that he di- 
* rected a member of his staff to revise all the information that the 

factor could furnish and place it clearly and intelligibly under dif- 
ferent headings. Acting under these instructions, Don Andrés de 
Otamendri prepared six separate statements, which, after being ap- 
proved by Barrenechea, were copied and signed by Burnet”? In 
. some instances the revised statements are merely transcribed sections 
from the original paper written in improved Spanish and provided 
with a heading, in other cases new material is introduced while large 
portions of the original composition are omitted altogether. 

The six declarations as arranged by Otamendri are interesting in 
that they indicate those ‘sections of Burnet’s rambling paper that 
seemed to the Spaniards likely to be most useful to them in their 
future dealings with the English. They bear the following captions: 

22 The Wüishire. 


23 Sim., Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). Don Andrés de Otamendri to (M. de 
la Paz?), Paris, Feb. 21, 1729. 
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(1) Sobre Commercio Ilicito, (2) Sobre Extracciones y Sobre Pas- 
sageros, (3) Sobre Navios de Permiso, (4) De Hostilidades, (5) De 
Contravenciones, (6) De los Jamaycanos.** 

Of the six statements the longest and most important is that on 
illicit commerce. It contains many facts that are not found in Bar- 
renechea’s first paper and at the same time provides a useful key 
to the earlier statement. In general terms Burnet declares that the 
South Sea Company had long kept the Spanish American colonies 
flooded with English contraband goods through such practices as 
false measurements and excessive crowding of the permission-ships, 
sending merchandise on the packet-boats that were supposed to 
carry only negro slaves, licensing individuals who traded extensively 
under cover of supplying slaves to those sections of the Spanish 
American coast where the company did not have factories,*5 coun- 
tenancing and abetting through its officials various schemes for con- 
traband trading that centered at Jamaica, and, above all, by permit- 
ting all of its employees to trade in their own interests in the Span- 
ish American ports. Like Plowes, Burnet lays special emphasis on 
the latter phase of the contraband commerce. Private trading had 
gone to such lengths, he declares, that sailors refused to sail with 
captains who ventured to restrict their commercial activities. There 
was no mariner of a packet-boat, the factor goes to the length of 
saying, who did not carry a commission to the value of 2000 to 3000 
pesos from some Jamaican Jew on every one of the four or five 
trips made annually by such- boats. It was not, however, to be 
imagined, he says, that the ships carried a smaller load of the goods 
of the company in order to provide room for the private cargoes. 
They merely adopted innumerable illegal devices to increase the 
available space. He mentions some instances that he can remem- 
ber. Thus the Royal George, the permission-ship that carried him to 

24 The titles here given are those on the signed copies preserved at Simancas, 
Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). Otamendri, in writing to Madrid concerning them 
(Feb. 21, 1729), varies the forms somewhat. He mentions that the originals 
were being held in Paris by Barrenechea in case of possible need for them and 
that the authorized copies were being forwarded to Madrid. 

26 Sim., Est. 2370 (7017). Burnet, Sobre Comercio Ilicito. “La misma 
compañia indirectamente abre un camino admirable para el comercio ilicito con- 
cediendo licencia ò arrendando la costa donde no tiene factorias à particulares, à 
razon de ochenta pesos de indulto por cada pieza de indias que introducen en la 
costa de Barlovento, Sta Martha, Cumana, y Maracaibo, y no les pudiera tener 
quenta de ninguna manera-si no fuera con este pretexto la introduccion de ropa,, 
porque no llevan arriba de cinquenta negros en un viage, y muchos vezes menos, 


todo lo demas son mercaderias como consta de dos exemplares discubiertos el 
uno en Sta Martha y el otro en Guatimala.” 
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his post at Cartagena in 1721, had all such goods as could not re- 
ceive injury from the treatment placed between decks until enough 
of the provisions had been consumed to permit of the goods being 
stored in the magazine. On her second voyage, two years later, the 
same vessel had been followed by another boat until the consumption - 
of supplies enabled the cargo of the tender to be transferred to the 

licensed vessel. 

| Reviewing his experience in the various ports with whose com- 
merce he had had time and opportunity to become acquainted, Burnet 
recalls that in Buenos Aires the captain and officials of the slave-ship 
on which he had travelled from Guinea had each had bales of mer- 
chandise and had either sold them on board the ship itself, or traded 
them at night on shore without a thought of paying the royal dues 
on the sums received in payment. The officials of an English war- 
ship that had come to bring the factors to the Buenos Aires station 
had behaved in a similar manner, as had also the captains, officials, 
and crews of three slave-vessels that had come into the harbor while 
he had been there. The amount of goods traded and the sums re- 
ceived in return it was impossible, the factor says, to calculate with 
accuracy, as the officers of the ships were more afraid of the com- 
pany’s representatives becoming cognizant of the true extent of their 
operations than. they were of the Spanish customs officials. 
Throughout his three years of service as factor in Porto Bello not 
a packet-boat had arrived that did not carry contraband goods. Only 
one of these had been seized and searched, and that would not have 


„> occurred.if the captain of the vessel had not failed to come to the 
- , usual understanding with the Spanish governor and royal officials 


concerning their share in the profits. When searched, the ship had 
been found to contain clothes, hosiery, and many other things. The 
` factor confesses that he had frequently bought the cargo of such 
boats and had sent to Jamaica for goods for himself and others. 
The years spent at Cartagena had been marked by similar experi- 
ences. At times the cargoes of the permission-ships that were of- 
fered for sale had been measured by the customs officials who were 
‘under the impression. that what they saw represented the vessel’s full 
load of marketable wares whereas it was seldom more than one- 
third of the total cargo. 

Burnet bears strong testimony to the support given by the war- 
ships from the Jamaican station to all English vessels engaged in 
‘contraband trade. On his arrival at Porto Bello in 1716, he had 
learned that there was an English warship then at Bastimentos which 
had escorted three slave-vessels to Porto Bello and would remain 


vp 
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near at hand until they were safely at sea again. ` : This experience 
had been frequently repeated. For instance, whenever a certain 
well-known vessel of illicit trade appeared at Porto Bello it would 
always be found that a warship had arrived at the nearby Dutch | 
port. So frequent was-the appearance of English warships on the 
Spanish American coasts that in his three years at Porto Bello the 
funds of the company had never been remitted by any other kind 
of vessel. It was customary, the factor said, for the captain of the 
convoy to receive a-certain percentage of the profits of the illicit 
trade of the vessels convoyed. 

The English never had any difficulty in finding’ ne for 
their goods, Burnet further states, as they sold much more cheaply 
than the merchants who brought goods in thé flota, and moreover, 
sometimes sold on credit, as the Spaniards never did. The effect of 
this constant introduction of foreign wares through illicit channels 
was most disastrous to the sale of goods from the Spanish galleons. 
Repeatedly the galleon merchants, because of the reluctance of the 
Peruvian agents to buy, or of their unwillingness to pay any but 
very small prices, found themselves obliged to send their goods all 
the way to Lima to find purchasers. This had often meant dangerous 
delay for the galleons. The English offended too in that they en- 
couraged the contraband activities of the Dutch, who were omni- 
present. At the time of the fair of 1721 there had been nine Dutch 
vessels at Bastimentos, for whose goods the Peruvians had kept half 
of their money, and had not guarda costas lately been active and 
captured twelve or thirteen Dutch vessels and a French boat the 


recent fair would have had to meet their competition again. Goods : ' 


acquired from foreigners at the time of the feria were sent all over 
Spanish America under the guise of being either galleon goods or 
merchandise from the English permission-ship. 

~ In the section “Sobre Extracciones y Sobre Passageros ” the 
later account repeats the statement of the original paper that, whereas 
in the early years of the Asiento it had been the custom for the 
Spanish officials at Porto Bello to open the company’s boxes con- 
taining gold and silver as they came from Panama on their way to 
the English ships and recount the contents, thus maintaining some 
‘check on the illegal export of metal, the English of late years had 
been able to stop this inconvenient practice by securing an order from 
the governor of Panama forbidding any re-examination of the boxes 
at Porto Bello. The result had been that never more than half of 
the silver exported through that port was registered. As one of the 
company’s officials at Cartagena at the time of the two homeward- 
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bound trips of the Royal George, Burnet testifies that he personally 
had assisted in placing on board the vessel a great deal of unregis- ` 
tered gold and silver both for the company and for private indi- 
viduals. Every packet-boat that had visited the port had ‘been: 
similarly loaded. The factor further draws the attention of the 
Spanish government to the success of the English in carrying their 
trading operations into the very camps of the richest mines, where 
they were supplying the miners with necessities and receiving in re- 


‘turn gold and silver ore from. which the legal fifth had not been 


taken. In the course of these operations the English were afforded ` 
an opportunity, of which they were making full use, to learn the 
exact quantity and quality of the metal produced by every Spanish 
American mine.. To his original statement that a number of- pas- 
sengers had been illegally transported to Europe on board the Royal 
George on her first voyage, and that others had gone on packet-boats, . 
belonging to the company, Burnet, in the paper of later date, adds 
that he had certain knowledge that such practices took place, as, in 
his official capacity, he had often been in communication with such 
passengers in Jamaica and London and that their number was very 
considerable. | 
Under the heading “Sobre Navios de Permiso ” Burnet swears 
that the Royal George, on being measured in 1721 after the fair had 
been held, exceeded the size permitted in the Asiento contract, and 
that this would also have been found to be true of the Prince 
Fredertck had that vessel been measured. In his earlier statement 
the factor contents himself with saying that the measurement had 
not shown much excess; 7° he adds, in the later paper, that even if 


. the permission-ships did not greatly exceed the permitted size, the 


practices, of carrying goods between decks and sending supplementary 


vessels always doubled the cargo and profits contemplated by the 
contract. In the case of the Prince Frederick he declares that he has 
in his possession actual statements from the captains of the packet- 
boats that had followed that vessel into the harbor of Vera Cruz 
with contraband goods.27 On his own account, as he had passed 


36 Cf. a paper entitled “ Razon de las Quejas, y Noticias dadas sobre Excesos 
de los Navios del Assiento de Negros”, in which the excess of the Royal George, 
according to the measurement of 1721, is stated to have been seventeen tons over. 
the allowed six hundred and fifty. Sim., Est. 2525 (Antig. 7609). 

27 Cf. the following statement, drawn from a document sent by the Spanish 
secretary of state to the French ambassador in Madrid in which he sets forth 
Spain’s grievances concerning the Prince Frederick: “ Consta que lo que con 
pretexto de viveres que se ne emplazan al mencionado navio durante el tiempo 
de su demora en el Puerto se introducen con otras embarcaciones a medida que 


` ge descarga otra tanta cantidad mas de generos de la que a llevado.” Sim., Est. 


2526 (Antig. 7614). 
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through Jamaica on the way home, he had left merchandise to be 
carried to Vera Cruz and he had no doubt that it would go thither 
on the packet-boat that would carry provisions for the ship Prince 
Frederick. 

The section entitled “De Hostilidades ” is practically a trans- 
cript of that portion of the original paper bearing on the visit of 
Admiral Hosier’s squadron to Cartagena and Porto Bello. As 
Burnet had been delegated by the Cartagena factory to attend the 
admiral and had accompanied him to Porto Bello where he acted 
as interpretor in a message from the admiral to the Spanish gov- 
ernor, his evidence of the squadron’s activities is of considerable 
interest. 

The factor reports Hosier as having told him that his orders 
were simply to inquire into the welfare of the permission-ship and 
prevent the return to Europe of the Spanish galleons with their 
treasure, then at Porto Bello, until times were quiet again. While 
the main part of the English squadron anchored at Bastimentos, two 
ships, Burnet says, were placed as guard-ships at the entrance to 
the harbor ‘of Porto Bello. All Spanish vessels, even down to 
canoes, that attempted to move, were chased, and, on being over- 
taken, if circumstances seemed to warrant the action, were carried 
to the admiral at Bastimentos for examination. In every case the 
correspondence of the captured Spanish boats was opened and read. 
One vessel overhauled as it was attempting to leave for Vera Cruz 
and carried to Bastimentos, another stopped as it came in from 
Havana loaded with tobacco, and three or four large canoes filled 
with provisions that were taken possession of, are especially men- 
tioned. The total effect, the factor says, was to hinder all commerce 
with Chagres, Cartagena, and Vera Cruz and to bring great losses 
to the galleon merchants. .The Peruvians retired with their money 
to Panama, where they offered less for galleon goods than at Porto 
Bello and in the end forced the Spanish merchants to go to the 
enormous expense of taking their goods to Lima for sale. The Eng- 
lish remained at Bastimentos, Burnet says, “hasta que no tenian 
gente para alzar sus anclas ”, having lost from sickness more than 
4000 sailors besides two admirals and a number of captains, and 
then returned to Jamaica. Under the caption “De Contraven- 
ciones ”, Burnet enumerates a number of minor ways in which the 
company was constantly violating the terms of the contract, among 
them, the practice of including among the slaves imported some from 


28 Hosier’s squadron arrived in sight of Porto Bello on June 17, 1726. 
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l Jamaica, instead of bringing. all from the Guinea coast,i and the 
fact that the company was not bringing the full . 4800 tet de 
Indias per annum as it had undertaken to do." 

In the portion “ De los Jama, ycanos, i Bure: declares. ‘that. the 
English islanders and the Dutch were carrying: on a! very consid- 
érable contraband trade along the rivers Magdalena and Hacha and 
had also established about one hundred families in the bay and coast 
which runs from Cape Catoche to the Gulf of Honduras, where they ~., 
were engaged in cutting dyewood. Many ships and sloops were em- |. 
ployed, he says, in this traffic and were usually under the convoy. ; 
of a ship of war. While he had been at Cartagena the Spanish gov- i . 
ernor of that place had armed a privateer to hinder this illicit traffic : y 
and wòuld'have been successful in suppressing it if it had not been. à À 
for. an English warship called the Diamond, which had seized the; : 
privateer and carried it and its crew for trial to Jamaica on the: pre". 
text that there were on board some well-known runaway slaves. 

At the close of his original statement Burnet presents a construc- a. 
tive programme. To lessen the volume of contraband trade, he sug-... 
gests that the Spanish government should see that a more frequent: th, 
and abundant supply of goods from Spain by way of the flota should, 
reach American shores, and that an adequate number of guarda - A 
` costas, capable of seizing whatever foreign vessis might appear on : 
the coast, should be maintained. To provide for the introduction of 
the necessary slaves, after a way had been found to cancel the ~ 
agreement with England, he believes that the Asiento privileges 
should be granted to a Spanish company, either to am organization 
with headquarters at Seville or to the existing Caracas company, and 
Havana declared a free port for slaves. These suggestions are 






28 This had long cohstituted a subject of dispute between the company and 
the Spanish government. The company claimed that it, and all former asi- 
entists, had always used Jamaica as a stopping-place on the way from Guinea“ 
to the Spanish American coast and that it was impossible otherwise to live up to 
the terms of the Asiento which called for only healthy negroes, as all ships, as 
they came from Africa, were affected with smallpox. When a cedula, dated 
Oct. 20, 1724, forbade the entrance of any slaves from the British colonies, im- 
portation had wholly ceased until a modification of the original Brder, permitting 
a stop-over of four months in Jamaica, was secured in a cedula of July 28, 1725. 
. The dispute had, however, continued, the Spaniards claiming that the company 
“used the stay in Jamaica to ‘introduce slaves from that and other islands instead 
of importing only fresh negroes from Africa. 

80 The company claimed that its task was made impossibly difficult by the 
obstructions offered by the Spanish American port-officials, by the fact that great 
numbers of negroes were introduced through illicit channels, the Spanish gov- 
ernment doing nothing to hinder the contraband frauds, and by the regulations 
confining the sales of company negroes to certain places only. 
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wholly omitted’ from ‘the; six € Tater statements as compiled: under ‘ 

Spanish supervision.’ ` s : ' 

“The six statements were. sient by Burnet é on n February 15, 1720. 

In sending ‘them to Barrenechea the factor included a paper entitled 

“ Reflexiones de Comercio en General en las Indias”. This is, how- 

. ever, merely a séries ‘of. general statéments of no cha originality or 
importance, concerning the French, Dutch, English, and Spanish 

“ colonies in the New World. Of far greater interest to the Spanish 
x ‘authorities was the factor’s offer to send instructions to his wife in 

- Cartagena to gather all of -his commercial papers and forward them 

«secretly by a Spanish vessel to Spain.?* When this offer bore fruit 
in ‘the following October and the promised box arrived and was 

_ delivered to the Spanish secretary of state, that minister wrote: that 

ie “tthe papers “ comprueban y aclaran mucha parte del comercio ilicito 
ique los directores del Asiento han executado los años Ppa en 
* Cartagena, Panama, y Porto Bello”. 

Thus each of the English company’s officials, who were induced 
to abandon allegiance to its interests, provided the Spanish author- 
Cities with a bundle of original papers of an incriminating character 

‘and'a sworn statement which summarized their contents, and in re- 

turn was given Spanish protection and financial compensation. 

` The official announcement of Burnet’s pension was dated March 

.28, 1729. By April 15 Barrenechea was writing to Madrid that the 

“ publication in England of a letter, whose details had been furnished 
by Plowes, denouncing the directors of the South Sea Company, had 
aroused suspicions that someone with an intimate knowledge of the 
company’s affairs had turned traitor, and that he thought it possible 

that this was the explanation of an order to Plowes to return im- 

mediately to London, and of a letter to Burnet from some friend in 
„ England reminding him of the loyalty that he owed the organization 

for which he worked. Plowes, the minister wrote, had been greatly 
disturbed, but had been quieted by his advice to secure delay by 
claiming that a surgeon advised him to undergo a surgical operation 
and, if this were found not to be sufficient, to resign his employ- 
“ment. Both officials were sufficiently successful in averting dis- 
aster so that six months later they were still in the employ of the 
company. Nemesis, however, finally overtook them, for two years 
more found them both out of employment and begging for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of their Spanish pensions. Plowes, having sac- 


` 


81 Sim., Est. 2370 (Antig. 7017). Burnet to Barrenechea, Feb. 15, 1729. 
32 Ibid. John Burnet to Doña Isabel Moclair y Burnet, Feb. 7, 1729. 

38 Ibid. Paz to Patiño, Seville, Oct. 5, 1729. 
84 Ibid. Barrenechea: to Paz, Apr. 15, 1729. 
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rificed friends, employment, and reputation, was said to be in Paris. 


“ without resources for the needs of himself and numerous fam- a 


ily ”.35 Burnet was somewhat better off, for, although his first S 
petition, that he should be made an inspector and director-general of”. 
the factories of the Caracas company, had not been granted,** a sec- i 
ond request, begging for the title of médico de cámara for himself, aa 


and a position in the Spanish navy for his nephew, was regarded fav- a 


orably by the Spanish secretary of state, who officially recommended’ 
‘that the petition should be granted." With this notice the two 
traitorous Englishmen disappear from history as it is -preserved in ` 
the papers available at Simancas, having in their time provided the 
Spaniards -with such an intimate knowledge of the record of the 
South Sea Company that the logical conclusion of the succeeding de-... . 
cade was the war with which it actually closed. a 

: Vera Lez Brown. 
35 Est. 2370. Patiño to the king, Aug. 30, 1731. 


` 86 Burnet to (Paz?), Paris, Mar. 2, 1729. 
87 Ibid. Paz to Patifio, May 19, 1731. 


-FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION ON WAR WİTH PRUSSIA 
IN 1870 


r 


`. * ALTHOUGH the government of the Second Empire is commonly 
‘charged with lack of wisdom during the July crisis of 1870, the 
declaration of war against Prussia is usually attributed to the pres- 
- sure of public opinion! French writers, however, are divided upon 
this important question. Those who held office under the Second 
Empire had an obvious motive in attributing the responsibility to 
| public opinion? while those who were members of the opposition 
- or who later accepted that point of view are equally eager to place 
the blame upon the government. In the absence of an impartial 
study of the sources of contemporary opinion, serious misunder- 
standing has been written into history. Public opinion was not so 
clearly in favor of war as has been generally believed; the govern- 
ment anticipated and even manufactured opinion rather. than: fol- 
lowed it. Paris was not inflamed by the publication of. ‘the’ Ems 


1 This interpretation seems to have had its origin in a pamphlet published 
before the end of the war. Fernand Girardeau, La Vérité sur la Campagne de 


1870-1871 (Marseilles, 1871). “ C’est entre le 12 et le 14 qu’elle {the war] ‘fut 


moralement déclarée, non par la volonté du ministére, mais par la volonté im- 
périeuse, impatiente du pays, s'exprimant à la fois par tous ses organes :. Chambre, 
presse, et manifestations publiques” (p. 58). This pamphlet is cited in the 
following books: Albert Sorel, Histoire Diplomatique de la Guerre Franco-Al- 
lemande (Paris, 1875), I. 147, 197; Comte Vincent de Benedetti, Ma Mission en 
Prusse (Paris, 1871), p. 410; Pierre de La Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire 
(Paris, 1899-1905), VI. 232; J. H. Rose, Development of the European Nations 
(New York, 1905), I. 49; R. H. Lord, The Origins of the War of 1870 (Cam- 
bridge, 1924), p. 286. Girardeau was an official in the Ministry of the Interior 


under the Second Empire, and his purpose was frankly to clear Napoleon of . 
all responsibility. To this end he culled numerous extracts from contemporary, 


newspapers and arranged them to support his thesis. 


3 Benedetti, Ma Mission en Prusse, pp. 367, 368; Duc de Gramont, La : 


Prusse et la France avant la Guerre (Paris, 1872), pp. 130, 211; Émile Ollivier, 
L'Empire Libéral (Paris, 1894-1915), XIV. 50, 461. The point of view of these 


officials of the Empire is shared by a later writer. B. E. Palat, Les Origines de 


la Guerre de 1870 (Paris, 1912), p. s18. 


8 The majority of French writers have been very severe in their criticism of 
the government’s policy. Sorel, Histoire Diplomatique, I. 147, 197; Henri Berton, 


“L'Évolution Constitutionnelle du Second Empire (Paris, 1900), p. 728; I 
Tchernoff, Le Parti Républicain au Coup d'État et sous le Second Empire (Paris, 
1906), p. 594 ; La Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire, VI. 263, 314; Henri Salomon. 
L'Incident Hohensollern (Paris, 1922), pp. 174-179; H, Welschinger, La Guerre de 
1870 (Paris, 1910), I. 91. 
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despatch, and the government did not consider the contents of that’ 

famous document sufficient to make the war popular. x: 

The Austro-Prussian War of 1866, in justifying Bismarck’s policy 
of blood and iron, disappointed the opposition in France ¢ and thereby 
strengthened the influence of Thiers and his friends, who had long 
opposed German unity. Partly to embarrass the government in 
domestic politics, they represented Sadowa as the equivalent of a 
French defeat and advocated vigorous measures to prevent further 
increase of Prussian power. Nevertheless, a part of the opposition 
was disposed to accept German unity as inevitable. This uncertainty 
was reflected in the government’s policy. Committed to the prin- 
ciple of nationalism, it announced officially that the formation of the 
North German Confederation was satisfactory and even advan- 
tageous to France. Napoleon’s efforts to secure territorial compen- 
sation, however, aroused doubt as to the government’s sincerity, and 
a few newspapers were allowed to prejudice the stability of peace.” 
After a period of suspicion and alarm opinion was clearly more con- 
fident in the maintenance of peace during the early months of 1870. 
Domestic politics absorbed public interest as a result of the parlia- 
mentary election of 1869 and the plebiscite of May, 1870. Moreover, 
the’¢reation of the Ollivier cabinet in January apparently placed im- 
perial sanction upon that minister’s friendly attitude toward German 
unity. 

4The liberal movement for German unity had the warm support of the 
Temps. May 1, 1861; Apr. 16, May 21, 1862; Jan. 27, 1864; Aug. 12, 1865, 

6 Although the Temps had favored diplomatic intervention during the war, 
it later accepted the prospect of a united Germany as an undesirable neceasity. 
The Temps, June 11, 1867; Mar. 25, 1869. The best answer France could make 
‘to the growth of Prussian influence was, in its opinion, to assume the leader- 
ship of European liberalism. Ibid., Aug. 22, 1866. 

6 Circulaire du Marquis de la Valette aux Agents Diplomatiques, Paris, 
Sept. 16, 1866. Les Origines de la Guerre de 1870-1871 (ed. A. Aulard, Paris, 
1910-1925), XII. 301-307. 

‘<The following editors and their newspapers were most active in this cam- 
paign': B. À. and Paul Granier de Cassagnac, the Pays; Clément Duvernois, the 
Peuble Français; Émile de Girardin, the Liberté. Girardin wrote in the Liberté, 
_July 20, 1868: “La presse est pacifique . . . le courant est pacifique, il faudrait 
donc le remonter. Mais, en 1859, avant le départ de l'Empereur pour l'Italie, 
l'opinion générale était contre la guerre. Un instant suffit pour que l’opinion se 
retournêt. Il ne tarderait pas à en être ainsi, et, sous peine d’impopularité, 


. l'opposition serait promptement contrainte de changer d’attitude et de langage.” 


Emile de Girardin, La Guerre Fatale prévue et annoncée en 1868 (Paris, 1870), 
pp. 41, 42. Of these editors, the Cassagnacs had close relations with the war- 


‘ party at court. Girardin“was appointed to the Senate on July 27, 1870, for his” 


services, as a publicist. Weischinger, La Guerre de 1870, I. 73, 74, note. 
Duvernois had the Emperor's confidence, Anatole Claveaux, Souvenirs Politiques 
et Parlementaires bar un Témoin, 1865-1870 (Paris, 1913), p. 393. 
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The reports, which the prefects sent each month to the minister of 
the interior; contain an unmined wealth of information as to the 
reaction of public opinion in the provinces to the German question. 
It is probable that some of these officials were more interested in 
pleasing their superiors, upon whose favors they depended for ad- 
vancement, than in giving correct informations These documents 
must therefore be used with caution; but the reports from twenty 
departments , chosen as representative of the various regions of 
France, testify so uniformly to a general desire for peace that the 
reliability of this evidence can not be questioned. The peasants were 
represented as indifferent to all questions that did not have a direct 
bearing upon their economic interests, and accordingly it was held 
that they, as well as the townspeople, were overwhelmingly in favor of 
a neutral policy during the Austro-Prussian War.’ Desire for com- 
pensations after 1866 was occasionally reported, but always with the 
reservation that war should not be resorted to as a means of gaining 
them. Rumors of difficulties in the effort to gain territory on the 
Rhine and the various schemes for the reform of the army aroused 
a persistent uneasiness and concern for the future! This state of 
mind was reported as responsible for the chronic economic depres- 
sion in the industrial regions of Lyons, Rouen, Lille, and Mulhouse, 

8 Jules Simon wrote in 1874: “il arrive trois fois sur quatre que les in- 
férieurs donnent à leurs chefs, au lien des renseignements qui pourraient les 
éclairer, les renseignements qu’ils supposent devoir leur plaire. Si done les 
préfets ont attesté que les départements voulaient la paix, c'est que l'opinion pub- 
lique se prononçait d'une façon irréfragable.” Souvenirs du Quatre Septembre 
1870 et Chute du Second Empire (Paris, 1874), p. 174. An Alsatian newspaper 
questioned in 1868 the reliability of the government’s information in regard to 
public opinion: “où nous vivons, on ne dit pas sa façon de penser au premier 
veau. ... Les fonctionnaires, outre qu'ils ne savent pas grande chose de l'opinion 
publique, ont à toutes les époques été optimistes dans le sens du pouvoir. Quand 
on fait un rapport du petit au grand, on veut être agréable à son supérieur.” 
The Industriel Alsacien (Mulhouse), Apr. 16, 1868, 

9 Archives nationales: Administration Générale, Esprit Publique et Élections. 
Série départementale. F1°-III: Loire-Inférieure 8, July 10, 1866; Loir-et-Cher. 
6, June 1, 1866; Sarthe 7, May 1, Aug. 1, Oct. 2, 1866; Meurthe 8, June 7, July 

` 3, 1866; Seine-Inférieure 8, Mar. 27, May 1, 1866; Haute-Garonne 9, July 6, 


. 1866; Rhône 5, July 17, Aug. 22, 1866; Puy-de-Dôme 7, July 1, 1866; Haut-Rhin 
7, Feb. 4, 1866, 


10 Ibid, F1°II1: Haute-Garonne 9 Aug. 6, 1866; Savoie 1, Apr. 8, 1867; . “à 


Côte d’Or 7, June 4, 1866. 

11 Jbid., F1°III: Vaucluse 6, December, 1867; Bas-Rhin 8, May 5, 1868 ; 
-Loire-Inférieure 8, Oct. 10, 1867; Bouches-du-Rhône 7, Jüly 8, 1868. Many pre- 
fects reported that the reassurances of the government failed to. quiet these 
fears. 
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and in the commercial centre of Marseilles.* Capital was every- 
where reported as timid and as reluctant to invest in long-term enter- 
prises. This situation, so reported the prefect of the Haut-Rhin i in 
July, 1869, made a more definite foreign policy necessary. 

A few reports represent business men and industrialists as in 
favor even of war as a solution of their difficulties. The following 
statement by the prefect of the Seine-Inférieure in April, 1867, is 
typical of this point of view, which after all was exceptional: “ In- 
dustry and commerce are suffering from the period of uncertainty 
we are now passing through and a definite solution, even if it were 
war, would be preferable.” 14 But an examination of these docu- 
ments shows convincingly that there was no real desire in the prov- 
inces that the government should precipitate a war with Prussia. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that war was thought of as a 
catastrophe which might be imposed upon the country by the gov- 
ernment’s mistakes. Such was the opinion of the Temps in January, 
1868 : 


Public opinion remains convinced that the government harbors secret : 
intentions in spite of its assurances of peace; this belief is revealed by the 
uneasiness of capital, the restriction of credit, and the increasing depres- 
sion of industry and commerce. The country fears war because it feels 
that the government of France has committed grave faults, that it has suf- 
fered serious checks, and that it has need therefore of une grande re- 
vanche.15 


Nevertheless there was apparently little reason to fear a war with 
Prussia in the spring of 1870. The government was confident, ac- 
cording to Ollivier, that Prussia had no intention of attacking France, 
that unless France deliberately provoked a war peace would be main- 
tained.4* Confidence in the maintenance of peace was expressed by - 
the reduction of ten thousand in the annual contingent of recruits, 
and-Ollivier assured the Chamber that the government had no reason 
for alarm, that not a cloud threatened the peace of Europe. 

There was, however, a party with influence at court and in the 

:press which was eager for a crisis with Prussia. The future of the 

128 Ibid., F1°TIL: Rhône 5, Mar. 23, 1868; Seine-Inférieure 9, Apr. 30, 1867, 
‘Apr, 3, Aug. 1, Oct. 1, 1868; Nord 8, Oct. 4, 1866, Apr. 6, June 4, 1867; Bouches- 
du-Rhône 7, Mar.. 1867, June 5, July 8, 1868; Haut-Rhin 7, Mar. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 
1, 1867. 

18 Ibid, Fi IIL: Haut-Rhin 7, July 1, 1869. 

14 Töid., FicJII: Seine-Inférieure 9, Apr. 30, 1867. Cf. Fi-IIl: Rhône 5, 
April, 1867; Bas-Rhin 8, Mar. 6, May 5, 1868. 

15 Temps, Jan. 24, ‘1868. 

#18 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XII. 329. 


17 Annales du Sénat et du Corps Légisiatif, 1870, 5, Corps Législatif, séance 
du 30 juin 1870, p. 311. 
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Empire was by no means guaranteed by the immense majority which: 

-it won in the plebiscite of May, 1870.18 The opposition, which was 
in control of Paris and all of the important provincial cities, im- 
mediately inaugurated a vigorous campaign in preparation for the 
approaching municipal elections.4® It also turned to the task of wean- 
ing the peasants away from the Empire to which they were attached 
by custom and by economic interest rather than by loyalty to 
Napoleon.” A war with Prussia would probably unite all shades of. 
opinion in support of the Empire," and, furthermore, by reviving its 
failing prestige, provide a favorable setting for the succession of 
the Prince Imperial.?? 

The revived Hohenzollern candidature was brought to‘the atten- 
tion of Napoleon and of Gramont about the middle of June.” They 
did not then take it seriously, and it was not until July 3, when 
Leopold’s acceptance was confirmed in Paris, that the crisis was pre- 
cipitated. An important difference soon developed between Gramont 
and Ollivier in their respective.estimates of the candidature’s in- 
fluence upon the relations between France and Prussia.** Ollivier 
saw in it an imminent danger to France and was perhaps determined 
to restrict the government’s policy to its defeat.” Gramont, on the 


18 Léopold de Gaillard, La Leçon du Plébiscite (Paris, 1870), pp. 15, 16. 

19 Siècle, July 5. 

20 The Mémorial des Deux Sèvres (Niort) called upon the democratic party 
to undertake their political education in order to remove the dangerous antago- 
nism between the cities and rural districts. June 16, 1870. In the opinion of the 
Progrès de la Côte d’Or (Dijon), the opposition would win the peasant’s vote if 
he were convinced that his products would continue to sell at good prices, and 
-that there would be no socialistic experiments. May 27, 1870. 

21 This point of view was emphasized by the Nain Jaune (July 7), a news- 
paper devoted to the task of rallying labor to the Empire. 

22 This was of course an important consideration, in view of the EmpetoRe 
health, in influencing the Empress Eugénie in favor of war. Salomon, L’Jnci- 
dent Hohensollern, p. 213. The Mémorial des Deux Sèvres suspected warlike in- 
tentions on the part of the government after the plebiscite: “on se demanüe si le 
pouvoir, qui s’est fortifié à l'intérieure, n’a pas maintenant la tentation dé com- 
pléter l'expérience et d’éprouver la solidité de sa poigne à l’extérieuré.” ` May 
21, 1870. : a 

28 Napoleon had Gramont write to the French ambassador at Madrid for 
information. Salomon, L’Incident Hohenzollern, p. 32. The candidature was 
mentioned in the Journal des Débats, June 17. 

24 According to the Abenir National, July 12, this division was reflected by 
the press. 

` 25 Ollivier told the Corps Législatif that the government would be content 
with a withdrawal of the candidature. Annales, 1870, 5, Corps Législatif, séance 
du 6 juillet, p. 350. This relatively moderate position is not easily reconciled 
with the reports which Metternich, the Austrian .ambassador, was sending, to 
Vienna. He wrote to Beust, July 8: “J’en-reste à dire que toute cette affaire 
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other hand, apparently did not believe that Leopold would succeed 
~in establishing himself as the king of Spain. He told Werther on 
the fourth that a civil war would expel the Hohenzollern prince 
within six months,?° and, in a telegram to Benedetti at Ems on the 
seventh, he declared that Leopold would not be in Spain more than 
a month.?? This opinion, coupled with his statement, in the same 
telegram, that the king’s refusal to veto the candidature would mean 
war, revealed the intention of precipitating a crisis with Prussia. He. 
represented the situation to Ollivier and probably to Napoleon as of ` 
the utmost importance and as demanding vigorous measures.?* 

It was Thiers, however, who unwittingly furnished the occasion 
for Gramont’s aggressive declaration of July 6. Although convinced 
that a day of reckoning with Prussia was inevitable, he did not then 
consider the international situation favorable, and, doubtful of the 
government’s capacity to deal with the crisis effectively, he inspired 
a fellow deputy to propose an interpellation on the fifth in order to 
introduce the check of parliamentary control.#° Instead of moderat- 
ing the situation, Gramont’s declaration changed a question, which 

` might have been limited to Spain, into an international crisis. Prus- 
sia was unmistakably charged with the responsibility for the can- 
didature, and a threat of war by France was not less clearly made 
as a means of preventing its success. The honor of the two nations 


`, was'now involved, with the result that it became difficult, if not im- 


possible, for either to yield without an open acknowledgment of 
diplomatic defeat. The majority of the Corps Législatif of course 


hispano-prussienne me parait avoir été prise par les cheveux dans un but de 
succès diplomatique et de quasi-humiliation pour la Prusse.” Even Ollivier is 
represented as more belligerent than is usually believed. He declared to Met- 
ternich: “Nous en avons assez des humiliations que la Prusse veut nous im- 
poser, . . . Nous avons décidé comme un seul homme qu'il fallait marcher, nous 
avons entraîné la Chambre, nous entrainerons la nation.” H. Temperley, “ Three 
Despatches of Prince Metternich on the Origins of the War of 1870”, Eng, Hist. 
Rev., XXXVIII. 93, 94. Ollivier, it seems, was in part responsible for the more 
extreme portion of the declaration of July 6. Welschinger, La Guerre de 1870, 
I. 52. He also allowed Gramont to influence him in favor of the demand for 
guaranties on the twelfth. P. Muret, “ Émile Ollivier et le Duc de Gramont les 
12 et 13 juillet 1870", Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, XIV. 181." 

36 An sicht glaubt der Herzog von Gramont nicht, dass ein Prinz von 
Hohenzollern sich linger als 6 Monate auf dem spanischen Throne halten würde. 
Bürgerkrieg, Coalition der verschiedenen Parteien wiirden ihn davon vertrieben.” 
Baron von: Werther, ambassador at Paris, to King William, Paris, July 5, 1870. 
Lord, Origins of the War of 1870, pp. 126, 127. 
| 27 Benedetti, Ma Mission en Prusse, p. 320. 

, 28 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, RIV. ‘23. ` 

29 Alfred Darimon, Les. Cent ‘Seise et le Ministére du 2 Janvier (Paris, 1889), 
P. 392; Olivier, L’Empife “Libéral, XIV. 77. | 
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received the declaration with enthusiasm. ‘The Russian chargé d’af- 
faires told his Prussian colleague that he had never seen the chamber : 
so excited.*° 

In order to relieve the ministry of responsibility for this declara- 
tion, which was to result in war and disaster, Ollivier later defended 
it not only as a legitimate answer to the candidature but also as made 
necessary by the pressure of public opinion.*t His defense that the 
government’s hand was forced by public opinion can not stand. He 
‘quotes from the reports of Lyons and Metternich in support of his 
thesis without making it clear that they wrote in the midst of the 
excitement which was in part caused by the government’s declara- 
tion. 

It is, however, in the newspapers published between the third and 
the sixth of July that the true reaction of opinion is to be found. 
Ollivier quotes from eleven newspapers in proof of popular indigna- 
tion agaïnst the candidature, and he cites only the Journal des Débats 
as refusing to be excited." There is, of course, no indication that 
the press was pleased, but the protest which was aroused was in- 
spired by the government.%* There is little evidence, however, that 
the newspapers favored a policy which might lead to war. The Pays, 
the most extreme of the pro-war press, declared on the fourth that 
diplomacy should be able to solve the question.*5 The Soir, whose ` 
voice was to be one of the loudest among those clamoring for war, 
-seemed to be more amused than alarmed.?® Another pro-war news- 
paper, the France, thought that the need of consulting the Cortes 


80 Count von Solms to the Foreign Office at Berlin, Paris, July 6, 1870. 


", . Lord, Origins of the War of 1870, p. 135. 


‘81 Ollivier, L’Empire Libéral, XIV. 50, 110, 111. 

82 Metternich’s report was written on the fifteenth. Ibid., XIV. 35, 36. 
Lyons in fact wrote to Granville on the seventh that “ The declaration, however, 
forcible as it was, did not go at all beyond the feeling of the country”. British 
and Foreign State Papers, 1869-1870, LX. 792. -Gramont told Lyons that after- 
noon that “ His speech was, in fact, as regarded the interior of France, abso- 
lutely necessary; and diplomatic considerations must yield to public safety at 
home”. Jbid., LX. 793. 

88 Olivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 40-45. 

84 Gramont stated in a note to Ollivier, July 3: “ Dès demain nous com- 
‘mencerons dans la Presse une campagne prudente mais efficace.” Ibid., XIV. 27. 

85 Pays, July 5. The evening papers were dated for the following day. 
According to Ollivier, this newspaper was secrétly financed ' MA government 
money in 1869. Ollivier, L’Empire Libéral, XII. 270. . 

86“ Mais l'Espagne à un Prussien, petit-fils d'une Murat Les trône de 
Charles-Quint à un Hohenrollern! Cela est ne à i force d'être” invraisem- 
blable! ” Soir, July s. eur à 
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moderated the seriousness of the situation.” The Patrie, an admin- 
istration and later a pro-war journal, declared that the government’s 
support of nationalism left neutrality as the only possible policy.** 
According to the Liberté, there was no serious danger that Leopold 
would ever be the king of Spain.® The Presse urged a policy of re- 
serve and suggested that the European powers should intervene.“ 
The opposition press was of course even more moderate, and it 
‘was the judgment of the Temps on the fifth that “while irri- 


tated, the majority of newspapers declare that the only possible policy 


for France in the Spanish crisis is abstention and neutrality ”.“ 
Ollivier reveals the true reason for the declaration in attempting to 
refute the charge that it virtually meant war. “It was”, he writes, 


“a preparation for'an attack, and not in itself the first blow; it was | *: 


not the signal gun for the beginning of a battle, it was an alarm call- 
ing for aid.” # It was obviously intended to mobilize opinion. The 
Soir declared that the government had not allowed sufficient time 
for opinion to develop.** According to the Avenir National, “ The 
Hohenzollern candidature occurred so unexpectedly that public 
opinion had no time to express itself before Gramont’s precipitate 
declaration suddenly created a desire for war ”.* The Presse ad- 
mitted that the government anticipated opinion on the candidature in 

37 The necessity of securing the consent of the Cortes “modifie notable 


ment la question et lui enlève le caractère d’imminence qu’elle avait d'abord 
revêtu”. France, July 6. 


88 Patrie, July 5. This newspaper was, according to Ollivier, the organ e 


of Chevandier de Valdrôme, the minister of the interior, who in general fol- 
lowed the policy of his chief. Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 258. 

89 Aftet the candidature had been confirmed by an inspired statement in 
the Constitutionnel, July 4, this journal declared: “Ce serait faire injure au 
penple espagnol que d’y ajouter foi.” Liberté, July 5. 

40 “ Seulement, ce que la politique française ne peut pas, il hit à 
l’Europe de le faire.” Presse, July 5. It declared on the following day: ‘ ‘Nous 
serions désolés que le gouvernement vit un casus belli dans l'acceptation du 
prince de Hohenzollern.” Ibid., July 6. 

41]n its opinion, past mistakes left the government no other choice than 
resignation: “ C'est le souvenir du Mexique qui pèse toujours sur la situation 
présente. Aprés avoir si malheureusement tenté d’imposer un prince autrichien 
aux Mexicains le gouvernement impérial peut-il vouloir essayer qenipeenes les 
Espagnols de se donner un roi prussien?” Temps, July 6.. 

42 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 111. 

43“ L'opinion n'a pas eu le temps d'être saisie de la question, que déjà les 
représentants du pays étaient prévenus officiellement des intentions du gouverne- 
ment.” Soir, July 8. 

#4“ Le premier mouvement de surprise passé . . de déja cette opinion pub- 
lique à laquelle on n’avait pas voulu laisser le tena de se produire, perce de 


toutes parts. De tous côtés on se demande quelle nécessité pressante a poussé le : 
gouvernement à agir avec tant de précipitation” Avenir National, July 11. =" 
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order to bring an end to the nation’s humiliations at the hands of 
Prussia. “It is for this reason that the first act of our diplomacy has 
been precisely to abandon the methods of diplomacy and to call upon 
the national sentiment.” 45 

The more extreme of the pro-war newspapers, the Pays, the Soir, 
the Presse, the Opinion Nationale, were unreserved in their approval 
of the declaration.® Their support was given, however, not because 
the declaration was a necessary move in defeating the Hohenzollern 
candidature, but because it brought to a focus the outstanding issues 
. between the two governments. Ollivier admits that the press as a 
whole did not share his opinion that the candidature was the sole 
question at issue.*? The Soir declared on the evening of the sixth 
that Prim’s plans would not be easily carried out. “ What the 
French government wishes to destroy once and for all is the mys- 
terious policy followed by the Berlin Cabinet.” t The Liberté found 
Leopold personally so insignificant that his candidature was not dan- 
gerous; but, on the other hand, there was a real threat in Prussia’s 
ambitions. “If the possession of the left bank of the Rhine must 
be the answer, well, let us profit by the present occasion to demand 
it, by diplomatic methods if possible, or by war. if necessary.” # Ac- 
‘cording to the Moniteur Universel, the least that could satisfy France 
would be the execution of the treaty of Prague in spirit and letter.” 
The Pays declared: 


45 Presse, July 13. 

48 The Prussian chargé d’affaires noticed “that the government press was 
chiefly responsible for the increasing agitation. Count von Solms to Bismarck, 
Paris, July 7. Lord, Origins of the War of 1870, p. 143. Fester’s clippings 
from the Paris press are too few to give an adequate understanding of its reaction 
to the declaration. Moreover all were printed after July 6. Richard Fester, 
Briefe, Aktensticke, Regesten sur Geschichte der Hohensollernschen Thronkandi- 
datur in Spanien (Leipzig, 1913), I. 1-3, 20-21, 35-36, 72, 113, 151. 

47“ La presse et l’opinion française . . . étaient dans |’erreur lorsque établis- 
sant un rapport de dépendance entre cette candidature et les événements de 1866, 
elles la repoussaient comme la dernière goutte, insignifiante en elle-même, re- 

, doutable seulement parce qu’elle tombe dans un vase plein.” Ollivier, L'Empire 
' Libéral, XIV. 76, 77. 

|. 48 The Soir was not at this time in favor of war at any price. A firm stand 
į upon the declaration would, in its opinion, accomplish the desired result, It even 
‘doubted Bismarck’s desire of war; but it suspected an intention on his part to 
make use of French absorption with domestic problems in order to develop his 
own plans. It declared that “ La France entière veut la paix” Soir, July 7. 

49 Liberté, July 8. 

50 In its opinion, Bismarck was only interested in the candidature as a 
means of forcing France to consent to changes in Germany. Moniteur Univer- 

| sel, July 10. This newspaper had bren, according to Ollivier, the government’s 
. bfficial organ until 1869, and afterwards it- remained riena, Ollivier, L’Em- 
pire Libéral, XII. 266. x 
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` As we have always said and as we continue to maintain, the Hohenzol- 
lern affair no longer exists; it has been displaced by the, Franco-Prus- 
sian affair. Leopold will probably refuse the throne but that will change 
nothing in the serious problems which confront us... For four years wè 
have been on a war footing, we do not dare to undertake any consider- 
able financial task.** . 

Opposition to the declaration was stronger than would appear 
from Ollivier’s account." It was equivalent, in the opinion of the 
left, to a declaration of war. The Liberté at first suspected an 
ulterior motive on the, part of the government when it attributed the 
‘candidature to Prussia. It was the opinion of this journal that the 
moment had not arrived “d’entonner la Marseillaise et de crier 
aux armes ”."t The Français, a liberal Catholic newspaper and the 
organ of the Left Centre, of which Ollivier had formerly been a 
member, at first opposed a policy which would make the candidature 
an issue between France and Prussia; but the declaration, in its 
opinion, made union in support of the government an imperative 
necessity. ` “ Menaces may be regrettable but it would be still more 
regrettable if our enemies had reason to believe us divided in sup- 
„port of them.” % It confessed that the government had presented the 
country with an accomplished fact, but the time for argument had 
passed. “The word of France has been publicly given, it must be 
kept; her honor has been engaged, it must be defended; her flag has 
been unfurled, we must rally to it.’** The Temps rejected this 


61 Pays, July 12. The Journal des Débats was confident that no one in. 


‘Germany would take the provocations of this newspaper seriously, for it was 
very little read even in Paris. July 9. : 

52 At least ten publications from first to last expressed disapproval: 
Temps, Journal des Débats, Français, Élecieur Libre, Réveil, Rappel, Avenir 
National, Siècle, and Revue des Denz Mondes. 

53 This effect of the declaration persuaded a fraction of the press to support 
a war policy. Its reaction may be traced in the Presse. On the sixth, it charged 
French diplomacy with the responsibility. “ Mais que la France s’arme parce que 
sa diplomatie a été impuissante ou aveugle; qu’elle sacrifie un milliard et 
qu’elle se venge d'un affront par un coup de force n’est pas admissible.” Presse, 
July 7. The next day it expressed the opinion that nothing could be done. 


“Les résolutions du gouvernement sont en effet tellement formelles: elles ont 


été exposées en des termes si explicites, qu'il est permis de le dire: L'avenir ne 
nous appartient plus. Nous avons enchainé notre volonté, notre honneur, nos 
forces à un ultimatum que nous ne saurions retirer sans honte.” Ibid., July 8. 
It was generally regarded in the Corps Législatif as meaning war. Enquête Par- 
lementaire sur les Actes du Gouvernement de la Défense Nationale (Versailles, 
1872), I. 6, Déposition de M. Thiers. 

& Liberté, July 7. 

55 Français, July 10. 


7 


60 Ibid., July 8. The next day, however, it advised moderation to the Cham." | i 
ber, to public opinion : ‘and to the press. “ Avant tout sans doute, l'honneur de Tata? 





France. Mais—cet honneur une fois sauf—avant tout, la paix!” Ibid, “Jay. a 


8 


ni olliviera policy of acceptance. July 14. 
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lead and declared that the government was deliberately seeking a- 
pretext for war." A revolutionary journal, the Réveil, invited: the 
government to refer the question of peace or war:to a plebiscite.** 
According to the Siècle, the government had acted like a willful , 
child." The Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge, whose 

sympathies were obviously with the opposition, wrote on thé 

eleventh: “ The opinion is gaining ground that if the government 

succeeds in obtaining complete satisfaction in regard to the Hohen- 

zollern affair it will seek a quarrel with Prussia on another issue.” 8° 

The Pays can not be suspected of interest in exaggerating the strength 

of moderate opinion; while asserting that national sentiment en- 

dorsed the government’s policy, it confessed that “the press, which 

fortunately is not France, does not share this movement to the same 

degree ”.*t The Paris press was, in fact, distinctly less belligerent 

between the sixth and the twelfth than has been thought. 

Prince Anthony’s renunciation on behalf of his son, news of 
which arrived in Paris on the afternoon of the twelfth, was accepted 
by Ollivier as satisfactory. He immediately informed a group of - 
deputies and journalists in the lobby of the Chamber that the crisis - 
was at an end.® A sense of relief among the business classes was at 
once evident from a sharp rise in quotations on the Bourse. Un- 
fortunately, the indirect way in which the information reached Paris . 
made it difficult for Gramont to convince European opinion that he 


‘had forced William’s hand, and thus his efforts to win a brilliant 
' diplomatic victory had apparently failed.®5 He was in conference 


57 Temps, July 9. 

58 Réveil, July 12. The Progrès of Lyons also asked that all classes be con- 
sulted. July 13. 

59 Siècle, July 8. 

80 Indépendance Belge, July 11, 13. 

61 Pays, July 8. ' 

82 According to the Paris correspondent of the London Times, the govern- 
ment could not, if it would, restrain the eagerness of the people and army for 
war, But this desire for war existed, he thought, merely as a means of defeat- 
ing the candidature. The war-at-any-price party was “noisy out of all propor- 
tion to its real strength, and the vast majority of Frenchmen, though ready 
enough for war if necessary, will be quite. content if Prussia caves in and Prince 


* Leopold is withdrawn”, Times, July 9. 


68 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 229-234. The Constitutionnel announced, 
the following morning, that peace was certain, that the government’s demands 
had been satisfied. July 13. According to the Indépendance Belge, the renun- 
ciation “avait été d'abord acceptée avec une sorte d’enthousiasme à Paris ”, but 
fears of war were revived when the government made no official confirmation of 


-` 


` et Avenir National, July 14. ` Le 


LE CE eb Tke. rénunciation was at least in part the result of, a king’s advice. 


Lofd, ¿Origins of he Waf-of 1870, pp. 53, 69. 
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with Werther on the afternoon of the twelfth when he first heard 
of the renunciation; without consulting Ollivier, he informed the 
Prussian ambassador that it was unsatisfactory, sketched the famous 


. note of apology, and finally, at seven that evening, after a conferi 


ence with the Emperor, sent the fatal telegram to Benedetti instruct- 
ing him to demand guaranties. 

Gramont, of course, acted without knowledge of the reaction of 
public opinion to the reriunciation, for it was not until the evening 
journals appeared that theré'was any newspaper comment. The pro- 

EEE : ' 
war press was bitterly: disappointed. The Cabinet was denounced as 
“le ministère de la honte ”; the renunciation as “ un succès dérisoire ”, 
and much was made of the fact that the renunciation came from “ le 
père Antoine ”. Nevertheless, at least fifteen newspapers showed a 
willingness on the thirteenth and fourteenth to accept the situation”? 
In declaring that Ollivier’s action had created “un chaos inextri- 
cablé:” in opinion, the Soir admitted that disapproval was by no 
means unanimous.® An examination of contemporary newspapers is 
convincing that the Siècle was correct in its analysis of opinion at 
this time: “a large majority of the press are rejoicing because of the 
maintenance of peace but without concealing their impression that 
this peace is becoming more and more an armed peace, a precarious 
and very fragile peace, a truce rather than a definitive peace.” °° 

The significance of the demonstrations on the boulevards during 
the evenings of the thirteenth and fourteenth as evidence of a gen-. 
eral demand for war has been exaggerated. In view of the tension 
between the governments of France and Prussia, it was natural that 
crowds should gather and that chauvinists should make use of them. 
Jules Simon wrote in 1874: “Everybody then believed that these 
demonstrations were in fact organized by the police.” * No con- 
clusive proof has ever been advanced in support of this charge," but _ 

66 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 245, 246. 

67 Temps, Journal des Débats, Français, Gazette de France, Avenir National, 
Siècle, Cloche, Réveil, Rappel, Journal de Paris, Histoire. The two newspapers 
that reflected Ollivier’ s policy, the Constitutionnel and the Patrie, were naturally, 
content with renunciation. Two that had urged war earlier now reversed them- 
selves. The Moniteur Universel declared on the fourteenth: “ Tout permit 
d'espérer en ce moment que la paix sera maintenue et que la France, pour faire 
‘respectée sa dignité’ eteson droit; n'aura pas d’invoquer la suprême raison du 
canon.” The France advised the government to be satisfied with the renuncia- 
tion since the issue had been officially restricted to the candidature. July 14. 

68 Soir, July 13. 

09 Siècle, July 15. 

70 Simon, Souvenirs, p. 145. . 7 

11 Piétri, prefect of police in July, 1870, later made a sweeping, but none. 


too convincing denial before the parliamentary investigating committee.” Enquête 
` Parlementaire, I. 251, 252. D 
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if the government was not the instigator, it was at least a most 
benevolent spectator. The Emperor in person authorized the singing 
of the Marseillaise at the Opéra,” and the police made no effort to 
restrain the crowds."# These demonstrations, according to the Réveil, 
were largely composed of young men in search of excitement, while 
the spectators remained quiet.* The correspondent of the Progrès 
of Lyons reported evidence that the crowds ‘were inspired from a 
common source,’® and the Indépendancé: Belge” was informed that, 
judging from their appearance, it was: nót certain whether they in- 
tended to march upon St. Cloud or Bé: TIMORA fter the declaration 
of war, the prefect of police forbade, on ‘the ‘nineteenth, any further 
demonstrations.” 

In spite of the alleged pressure of public opinion in favor of war, 
the government turned to a peaceful solution on the thirteenth. It 
was decided, according to Ollivier, to accept even a negative reply to 
the demand for guaranties. On the morning of the fourteenth, Lyons 
reported to Granville that “the language of influential members of ` 
the Cabinet was more pacific ”.78 Ollivier tells the story of ‘working ° 
that morning on a statement which would inform the Corps Législatif 
of the government’s decision to accept the renunciation, when 

Gramont burst into the room with the declaration, “‘ Mon cher, vous 
voyez un homme qui viens de recevoir une gifle ”."® He had received 
a report from Le Sourd, the chargé d’affaires at Berlin, which con- 
“tained a copy of the Ems despatch taken from a special edition of the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Lyons wrote that “ The intel- 
ligence of the publication of this article completely changed the view 

72 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 286. 

T8 “Jl suffisait d'un mot de l'autorité pour mettre fin à ces promenades, 
aussi funestes à l'ordre et aux affaires qu'à la discipline de l’armée: ce mot ne 
fut pas dit.” Simon, Souvenirs, D. 145. The correspondent of the Times noticed 
“the general impression that the Government was not sorry to give:the patriotic 
anti-Prussian sentiment full play, partly to see what it was worth and partly 
to make war popular”. Times, July 16: Paris correspondence, July 14. Cf.: 
Garnier-Pagès, L’Opposition et l'Empire, 1870 (Paris, 1872), I. 137, 138. 

T4 Réveil, July 16. 

76 He wrote that the various crowds were led by individuals dressed alike, 
one of them always representing Joan of Arc. “Le vrai peuple de Paris est 
grave, sérieux, soucieux dans les circonstances que nous traversons.” Progrès, 
July 17. Thiers testified that “La masse de. Ja population désapprouvait ces 
manifestations. Moi-méme je parcourus les rues en voiture. découverte avec MM. 
Daru et Buffet, et nous pûmes nous apercevoir de la réalité des choses, c'est que 
‘Ja population était loin de désirer la guerre.” Enquête Parlementaire, I. 9. 

18 Indépendance Belge, July 18: Paris correspondence, July 16. 
17 Progrès (Lyons), July 19. ` 

78 British and Foreign State Papers, LX. 834. 

78 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 355. 
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taken by the.French government of the state of the question ”.® 
Nevertheless, in spite of Ollivier’s agreement with Gramont as to 
the reality:of the insult, the Cabinet decided that afternoon to initiate 


a'call for a European congress, and Ollivier was commissioned to 


prepare a new statement to be read to the Chamber on the fifteenth: ot 

Unfortunatély, both Ollivier and the Emperor changed” their 
minds after the Council adjourned. The former, according ‘td’ this 
amazing story, read his new statement to his family. circle, composed 
of his wife, brothers, and secretary. Although ‘they:‘had, “earlier 
favored peace, they protested indignantly against the’ Polig 
Cabinet; in Ollivier’s opinion this was an adequate: test 
opinion. èa; - „Napoleon likewise was influenced in favor of war: 
he returned ` to St. Cloud, he found Jérome David, the leader. of the 
war party in the Chamber, and Paul de Cassagnac, editor of tHe’ Pays, 






‘with the Empress. All protested against anything less than an af- 


firmative reply to the demand for guaranties,’ and they were able 


to persuade Napoleon to send a hasty. call for another meeting of 


the Council that night at St. Cloud. When Ollivier arrived, the 
‘Emperor at once expressed his dissatisfaction with the Council’s 


decision, and, in reply, his chief minister declared that if the declara- | 


tion’ were read,as “planned “ people will throw mud at our carriages 
and will hiss uş ”.* 

War was virtually certain after their conversion; it is clear there- 
fore that the ‘final decision to resort to arms was not caused by the 
text of the Ems despatch nor by its publication, and that no serious 
effort was made to consult public opinion.*® As yet, however, a 
plausible case with which to ask the Chamber to support the govern- 


ment in a wat policy was not available. Gramont furnished it with | 


80 Lord Lyons to Earl Granville, Paris, July 14, 1870. British and Foreign 
State Papers, LX, 835. 
81 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral; XIV. 365, 366." La Gorce, Histoire du Second 


. Empire; NI. 292, 293. 


82 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 368. 
-" 88 Metternich’s reports contain decisive evidence of the’ Empress’s desire 
for war. He wrote on the sixth: “ L’Impératrice espère que la Prusse ne cédera 
pas.” Again on the eighth: “J'ai trouvé l’Impératrice tellement montée en faveur 
de la guerre que je wai pas pu m'empêcher de la plaisanter un peu.” Salomon, 
L'Incident Hohengollern, p. 215. According to Mme. Ollivier, Eugénie had a 
nervous attack on the evening of the fourteenth, when she heard that the Cabinet 


+ 


had decided for a peaceful solution, and cried to those near her: “ La couronne 
* est tombée en quenouille.” Marie-Thérèse Ollivier, “ L'Épouse de l'Empereur ”, 


Revue de Genève, February, 1921, p. 179. 

84 Ollivier, L'Empire Libéral, XIV. 373. 

85 Ollivier de not mention the influence of the crowds in accounting for 
his change of attitude. Ibid., XIV. 369-370. 
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reports from the French diplomatic agents at Bern and Munich in 


which it was stated that the Prussian representatives had communi-: 
cated the text of the Ems despatch to these governments. 8° Tt was: 


at once. assumed that. similar action had been taken' ‘in the other” 


Eüfépean capitals. ` The final order of mobilization was then sent, 
aid à again Ollivier was commissioned to prepare a declaration, which, 
this tiie, would ask the Chamber for a declaration of war.’ 
Ollivier has made the strongest case possible from the evidence for 
attributing ttieideċlaration of war to the pressure‘of public opinion en- 
raged‘ ‘by: the ‘publication in Paris of the Ems despatch. He quotes 
-frojn the Pass, a newspaper which had demanded war in every num- 
ber. trom, the beginning of the crisis, a statement which’ may ‘or may 
not haye: ‘reference to the telegram: “ From the point. of ‘view of 
publié” opinion, there is only one e possible” and honorable. detlaration 
and that is a declaration of war.” He found only: one newspaper, the ' 
Soir, which declared in specific terms that France had been insulted,®* 





and its influence must be discounted in view, of: ‘its: -policy,.stated.on ., 


ine ninth, of goading the government into action : its purpose was. 
“ to excite our government not to lose an instant and not to-be.fooled 
- by a dilatory reply by the Berlin Cabinet. What we desire: is a 


definitive peace, once and for all. The uncertainty that has. weighed ; 


so heavily upon business for four years is a ss evil than a 
vigorously conducted war ”.5° : ont 

The paucity of evidence in regard to the effect usually attributed 
to the publication of the Ems despatch in Paris is explained by the 
form in which the telegram was published. It appeared in at least 
five evening newspapers on the fourteenth and in one journal on the 
mornirig of the fifteenth, as the first paragraph of a felegram from 
Berlin with an additional statement in the following form: “ D'après 
d’autres informations d’Ems, le roi aurait fait dire à M. de Benedetti 
qu’il avait approuvé la renonciation.de son cousin au trône d Espagne 
et qu'il considérait dès lors tout sujet de conflit comme, étant 
écarté.” °° The press commented, although briefly, upon the contra- 

86 Ibid., XIV. 374, 375. A 

87 Ibid., XIV. 381. : : 

88 Jbid., XIV. 383, 384. The Times correspondent wrote that the Soir was 
much the latest of the evening papers. July 16: Paris correspondence, July 14. 
It was not until the early hours of the fifteenth, according to La ‘Gorce, that 
rumors spread of an alleged insult. Histoire du Second Empire, VI. 298. It is 
Probable, therefore, that the excitement aroused by the Soirs statement did not 
‘influence the ministry’s decision at St Cloud. 

89 Soir, July 10. 

80 Patrie, Liberté, Univers, Journal des Débats, France, July 15. The 
France was a morning newspaper. I have found a reference to’ the publication 
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diction between the two parts of this despatch. The France declared : 
“This would be the most important despatch of the day if the two 


-parts did not contradict each other.” This inconsistency was noticed, 


by the Liberté, and the Patrie added that it was a private telegram 


and that Gramont had received no information ‘that would confirm _ 
or invalidate it. It was published in the Univers without comment. x, 
The Journal des Débats declared: “ We do not know what truth ` 


there is in this news transmitted in this form, numerous facts having 
taught us that telegrams are not always gospel truth”. It was ap- 
` parently never published: in the Temps.” Available evidence sug- 
gests that the second paragraph was added in Paris on the afternoon 
of the fourteenth, at a time when the Cabinet had decided to ask 
„for the’ inferyention of the Powers.®? It is clear, therefore, that the 
Ems déspatch did not have the effect in arousing a demand for. war 
‘which has usually been attributed to it. 
After Gramont’s reading of the government’ s declaration on July 
. 6, Ollivier had promised the Corps Législatif that the government 
Ra would consult its opinion before taking an irrevocable step. Elected 


of the Ems despatch in this form in only one book dealing with the origins of 


the War of 1870, Alfred Darimon, Notes pour servir à V Histoire de la Guerre. 
_ (Paris, 1888), p. 111. La Gorce has only the following comment to make upon. 


thé ‘reaction of the Paris press: “ Que serait-ce, quand on connaitrait, par les 
“feuilles. d'après-midi, l'information sensationnelle publiée dans la soirée à Ber- 
lin? ” “Histoire du Second Empire, VI. 288. Welschinger states that it was pub- 
lished by a certain number of newspapers on the fourteenth ‘but does not cite 
them nor does he notice the additional statement. La Guerre de 1870, I. 170. 


According to Palat: “Lorsque les journaux du soir jetèrent dans la grande 


ville la funeste nouvelle, l'explosion dépassa ce que les observateurs les mieux 
informés avaient pu attendre.” Les Origines de la Guerre de 1870, p. 524. 

91 Charles de Mazade did not mention its publication in his political com- 
ments. Revue des Deux Mondes, LXXXVIII., 738. 

ea The first paragraph, which contains the text of the despatch as it is 
known to history, is distinguished from the second in the Journal des Débats, 
‘July 15, by quotes. Furthermore, the additional statement does not appear in 
the Indépendance Belge, July 15. 

98 According to the Temps, the contrast between the violence of the official 
press and the. refusal of the government to explain the situation to the Chamber 
during the following days was due to the necessity of dealing there with a 
vigorous group of opposition deputies, July 9. Ollivier’s promise that the will 
of- the Chamber would be consulted was not taken seriously by the Progrès of 
Lyons, July 9, and it predicted with remarkable accuracy what actually happened. 
““ Les députés applaudissent à cette lugubre plaisanterie. Ils ne compreünent 
pas’ qu'on se moque d'eux, qu’on viendra leur soumettre la question quand elle 
sera résolue, quand il n'y aura plus moyen de reculer, quand on aura forcé la 
Prusse à répondre aux gros mots de M. de Gramont par quelque insolence de 
même genre. Et s’il se ‘trouve alors des naifs qui veuillent discuter, le même 
Ollivier remontera à la tribune et leur dira: ‘Quoil vous songez à discuter 
quand l'honneur de la France est en jeu, quand l'étranger nous insulte |?” 


in 
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in 1869, when the issue of liberal reforms led the peasant vote to 
support the official candidates, the Chamber was not qualified to speak 
for the nation upon the German question. The majority was de- 
scribed by Sorel as composed of men who owed their election to 
government support, as men without independence of opinion, as ex- 
tremely subservient to the court, and as profoundly ignorant of 
foreign and military affairs.* It was from this source that the de- 
mand came on the thirteenth for an explanation of the government's 
policy, and, when the Cabinet agreed to make a statement two days 
later, the way was prepared for a discussion of the situation. The 
order for mobilization, however, which was despatched on the eve- 
ning of the fourteenth, made it necessary for Ollivier to represent the 
crisis in the worst possible colors. His statement on: the fifteenth 
failed to explain that, according to Benedetti, no insult had: been 
given or received at Ems, and that William had suggested: that the 
negotiations could continue at Berlin. 

The scene which followed was more a stampede than an orderly 
debate.” Thiers, Gambetta, and other leaders of the opposition at- 
tempted, in the face of constant interruption, to secure the reading 
. of the proof that France had been insulted. This was scarcely the 
attitude of men who were familiar with the text of the Ems despatch 
and who agreed with the Cabinet’s interpretation. Ollivier, in fact, 
rested his case for a war policy upon Bismarck’s communication to 
the European courts, and in his remarks during the two turbulent 
sessions of the fifteenth gave the impression, not only to the Cham- 
ber but to the press, that the government had in its possession a 
document different from and more serious than the Ems despatch.°° 
At length, under the pressure of Gambetta’s insistence that the na- 
tion’s fate should not be decided by selected extracts from the docu- 
ments, Ollivier read parts of the reports from the French agents 
which Gramont had communicated to the Cabinet the preceding 
evening, and in reading one he presented to the Chamber the text 
of the Ems despatch without identifying it as proof of the alleged 
insult.°7 

In spite of Ollivier’s amazement that deputies could be so, daw 
to defend the nation’s honor, the opposition remained unconvinced. 
Jules Favre demanded: “ How has the honor of France been in- 
volved? and what is the proof you advance? Where is the official 

94 Sorel, Histoire Diplomatique, I. 135. 

95 Univers, July 17. 

98 Annales, 1870, vol. VI., Corps Législatif, séance du 15 Jaig, pp. 68, 69, 


72, 73, 76, 77, 95-97. 
87 Ibid., p. 76. 
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despatch?” He then proposed a resolution asking for the com- 
munication of Bismarck’s circular to the foreign courts,’ and in the 
division which followed, 84 members, more than a third of the 
Chamber, by voting for the resolution, revealed the strength of the 
opposition to the government’s statement of its case.°? 

.. The Cabinet, however, agreed to give to the commission which 
was to -examine the war measures what it had refused to the Cham- 
ber, and for this reason the session was adjourned until evening. 
What took place at the meeting of the commission is far from 
clear, but Gramont seems to have read documents, in part or in 
whole, hurriedly, without careful identification as to dates, with the 
result that, the commission was convinced that the demand for 
guaranties had been made in the first instructions to Benedetti. 
‘Much was made of this point by the chairman, and when Gramont 
failed to correct this error, the commission declared itself satisfied.1%* 
Nevertheless, the opposition remained skeptical in spite of the sup- 
port which the commission gave to the government, and Gambetta 
declared: that it was essential that the Chamber be shown “la note 
générale envoyée par le comte de Bismarck à tous les cabinets de 
l'Europe ”.#% When Gramont replied that it had been read to the” 
commission, he strengthened the impression that the text of the com- 

a3 Annales, p. 85. 
` 90 Jbid., p. 88. | 
100 Le Comte de Kératry, Petits Mémotres (Paris, 1898), p. 159. “ Combien 
il serait émotionnant de relire le procès-verbal de cette séance, que j'ai vaine- 
ment recherché depuis aux archives du Palais-Bourbon!” Kératry was a mem- 


ber of the commission. 
101 Salomon, L’Incident Hohensollern, p. 250. Benedetti, who had watched ' 


the proceedings in the Chamber from the diplomatic gallery, was not asked `- 


to give his testimony. Welschinger, La Guerre de 1870, I. 183. Welschinger 
was also present, 

102 Annales, 1870, vol. VI., Corps Législatif, séance du 15 juillet, p. 89. 
Mége, the minister of public instruction, explained to Darimon in the lobby, before 
the commission made its report, that Gramont was the only member of the 
- ministry who was familiar with the documents in their entirety and that diplo- 
matic courtesy had forbidden the reading of the full texts to the Chamber. 
Darimon replied that Ollivier had himself read the text of the document for 
which, the opposition: was clamoring, and he then showed to the minister a copy 
of the France in which it was printed. This was apparently news to Mège, for he : 
replied: “ Donnez-moi ce journal, je vais le montrer à Gramont et Ollivier.” 
Darimon, Les Cent Seize, pp. 400-403. According to Darimon, Ollivier told him, 
after the war, that he had not known of the publication of the telegram in the 
Paris newspapers. Darimon, L’Agonie de l'Empire (Paris, 1891), p. 113. In 
spite of Ollivier’s desire to discredit Darimon as a trustworthy witness (Ollivier, 
L’Empire Libéral, XIV. 233, 234, note), his evidence on this point merits con- 
sideration. | 

108 Annales, 1870, vol. VI., Corps Législatif, séance du 15 juillet, p. 94. 
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munication was not that of the Ems despatch which it had heard dur-. * 
ing the afternoon session. Ernest Picard, the last member of the ; 


opposition to speak before the final votes were taken, declared that 
the Cabinet refused to yield to the demand for information because 


“il est possible que, s'ils étaient produits devant cette assemblée, ils | 


n'auraient pas sur l’opinion l'effet qu’on paraît en attendre ”.295 
‘This uncertainty, as to the government’s real grounds for war 


was reflected by the press. The Temps declared on the sixteenth: 


“A telegram whose official text was not even read to the Chamber 
was sufficient for the government to engage the country in the great- 
est war of the nineteenth century.” Y° The, Liberté admitted that 
the document mentioned in the Chamber might not exist inthe gov- 
ernment’s dossier ; the important thing was that the king had refused 
the demand for guaranties.1°™ “It will be said in the future ”; so the 
Siècle declared on the fifteenth, “that the majority party'in the 
Chamber was unwilling that the country should be informed as to 
the Prussian despatch which, according to M. Ollivier, compelled 
France to declare war.” °° Its remarks on the following day were 
even more to the point: “ Since the Tuileries Cabinet pretended to 
have in its possession a despatch from Bismarck which is insulting to 
France, it should have been very easy to place it before the Chamber ; 


the war would then have been popular for France never hesitates : 


when her honor is involved.” 11% 

A telegram, hitherto unnoticed, which was sent from Paris on 
the fifteenth to provincial and foreign newspapers, shows that the 
government did not depend upon the text of the Ems despatch or 
. upon its communication to the European courts in order to justify 
war. This telegram appears in practically the same form in the 
Journal de Marseilles, the Progrés of aoe the Indépendance 
_ Belge,» and the London Times: 


104 Ibid., D. 95. 1 

108 Ibid., p. 94. 

106 Temps, July 17. 

107 Liberté, July 17. 

108 Siècle, July 16. 

109 Jbid., July 17. í 

110 As published in the Journal de Marseilles, July 16, this Ge claimed 
official authority for the assertion that Bismarck’s circular to the foreign courts 
`. -contained the following: “ (1) l'affront fait à M. de Benedetti, notre ambassa- 

deur; (2) refusant la renonciation faite par le prince de Hohenzollern; (3) lui 

- restituant la liberté d'accepter la couronne.” One report from Paris in the In- 
` dépendance Belge contained this announcement as it appeared in the Marseilles 


journal, Another telegram from Paris was published in the same number, July f 
17, which contained additional information: “Le gouvernement a'i .. reçu par ` 


le télégraphe la copie textuelle d’une circulaire du gouvernement prussien à ses 


, 
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©. The government announced [according to the form in which this propa- 


gandist telegram appears in the Times] “that this declaration [of war] 
is precipitated by the circular of the King, which, firstly, confirms the 
affront to M. de Benedetti; secondly, refuses to guarantee the renuncia- 
tion of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern ; and thirdly, restores to him his 
liberty to accept the throne of Spain ”’.1411 


The wide publicity given this falsified version of Bismarck’s cir- 


` éular suggests an effort to strengthen a weak Case in order to in- 


fluence provincial and neutral opinion. The Progrés of Lyons agreed 
that if the report from Paris were true it would be at least a partial 

explanation of the government’s precipitate action. “ But why have | 
the ministers refused to communicate the text ofthis note since they 
claim that they know its contents? Why remain silent when it 
would be so easy to satisfy their critics? . . . Since war has been 


declared, what is the reason for this silence?” * In Berlin Bis- 


marck denied the existence of a circular that differed from the des- 
patch published in the newspapers,.and a telegram was given to the 
news agencies which contained the following statement: “It is not 
difficult to understand Ollivier’s refusal to read the text. The French 
Chamber would have discovered the frivolous deception of which it 
had been the victim.” 115 
The decision once made, little attention was given in the press 

to the alleged insult or to Bismarck’s communication to the other 
powers in accounting for the war. The real reasons, according to 
the pro-war press, were the intention of Prussia to declare war if 
France did not, and the need, therefore, of striking at a favorable 
moment. Much weight was given to the argument that war was” 
inevitable; the Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge wrote 
that the war was accepted by a majority: of the people for this 
reason. The reports of the prefects after 1866 testify to a wide- 


agents diplomatiques à l'étranger qui confirme le refus de recevoir M. Benedetti, 
ainsi que le refus du roi de Prusse opposé aux demandes de la France, et qui 
annonce enfin que le roi a rendu au prince de Hohenzollern la liberté d'accepter 
la couronne si elle lui était offerte de nouveau. Ce document a décidé les min- 
istres qui étaient pour la paix à se rallier aux amis de la guerre.” Cf. Progrès 
(Lyons), July 17. : 

111 Times, July 16: Reuter telegram from Paris, July 15. 

112 Progrès, July 17. 

118 This statement appears in the Temps, July 19, as a part of an obviously | 
inspired telegram from Berlin, which was clipped from the Indépendance Belge, 


+ July’ 16. 


ba 


Aptis Opinion Nationale, July 17. 
` ‘15 Indépéndance Belge, July 18: Paris correspondance, July 16. The Presse 


Gi “thought as early ‘as the ninth that Prussia “ fera décliner par le prince lui-même 
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spread fear of an inevitable war, but peace was probably desired by 
an immense majority.119 | 

That the government interpreted the propaganda of the pro-war 
press as the reflection of the nation’s will was either the result of 
interested motives or is illuminating as to its political capacity. It is 
by no means certain that a majority, even in Paris, desired war. On 
the fourteenth the Progrès of Lyons listed thirteen Paris newspapers 
which were then in favor of a peaceful solution and eleven in favor 
of war."7 The sentiment in the provinces was overwhelmingly 
pacific. It is said that the prefects of only sixteen departments re- 
ported a desire for war. Unfortunately, these reports for the pe- 
riod of the crisis are available only in rare instances, but among those 
that are included in the cartons of the Archives Nationales there 
is one from the department of Puy-de-Dôme which is significant. 
Patriotic sentiments there were represented as reviving after a long 
period of quiescence, but “ this awakening has not yet taken the form 
of enthusiastic demonstrations; such is not the habit of the popula- 
tion of this part of the country ”.4® The declaration of war, which 
was virtually made on the fifteenth, was in advance of public opinion, 
as had been the government’s measures leading to it.#° There were 


le don redoutable qui lui était offert”. The moral victory was therefore certain. 
“Dans tous les cas, n’oublions pas que nous sommes en face d’un état de choses 
dont l'issue est inévitable. . , . La guerre est nécessairement au bout de cette 
rivalité entre deux peuples, dont l'un ne veut pas renoncer à la grandeur qu'il 
a acquise dans le passé et dont l’autre est impatient de la grandeur nouvelle qui 
lui fait entrevoir l'avenir.” Presse, July 10. 

116 Such at Jeast is the testimony of Jules Simon. “D'abord la déclaration 
si souvent reproduite, que le pays voulait la guerre, est absolument inexacte. 
J'ai parcouru bien de fois le Midi pendant les dernières années de l’Empire. . .. 
J'ai bien vu l'esprit des populations; j'étais en rapports continuels avec les élec- 
teurs de Paris, avec ceux de la Marne et de la Haute-Vienne; mes impressions 
accordent absolument avec ceux de mes collègues de l’opposition, dont !es rela- 
tions étaient, commes les miennes, très-étendues. Je regards comme certain que 
les dispositions du pays étaient essentiellement pacifiques.” Simon, Souvenirs, pp. 
143, 144. i 6 

117 Progrès, July 14. 

118 Sorel, Histoire Diplomatique, I. 197. Fester prints two reports favoring 
war from the departments of the Pyrénées Orientales and the Bouches-du-Rhône, 
but he ignores entirely the majority which testify to a desire of peace. Fester, 
Briefe, Aktenstilcke, IL. 30, 59. | 

119 Archives Nationales, F1S-III: Puy-de-Dôme 7: Aug. 1,- 1870. 

120 The Siècle declared on the sixteenth: “On a surexcité le sentiment na°' 
tional, on a voulu la guerre.” According to the Impartial du Centre (Nevers), 
July 16, the government had willed the war in order to preserve its position in 
international- affairs. “A part les officieux dont le rôle est de“ toujours. dire ` 
Amen! et si l’on excepte quelques particuliers à l’humeur belliqueux aigu, Ie- 
public qui travaille, qui pense et qui raisonne réclame le maintien de. lé ‘paix. . 
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officials in the government of France who, if they were not guilty of 
plotting the war, were ready to interpret the propaganda of a few 
newspapers as the expression of public opinion, and the centralized 
institutions of France made it possible for these men to commit the 
nation to war. 

E. MaLcoLM CARROLL. 


CALHOUN, 1812, AND AFTER? 


Iris freely admitted by almost every student of American history 
of the middle third of the nineteenth century that nobody knows any- 
thing about the subject except himself. This gracious modesty has 
played ducks and drakes with all our old ideas. For example, who 
to-day has a good word for the recognition, among the causes of the 
Civil War, of strict and loose construction of the American Consti- 
tution? Even slavery is no longer a live issue. An historian who 
justly ranks among the brilliant products of our day said to me, not 
long ago, “ Were I to write the history of that period I should put 
slavery into a foot-note”. Indeed the new kings have arisen who 
know not Joseph. Let me hasten to confess that I am not in the 
joyful company who know the whole secret of that damnably fasci- 
nating, that abominably obscure period, the middle third. Heartily 
as I agree that slavery was a pretext—quite as surely as it was a cause 
—I can not eliminate the negro from the crucial factors of Amer- 
ican politics. I am not wholly sure even that strict and loose con- 
struction will never again be heard of in discussions of that time. 
Our learned brother of the law would be very slow, I fancy, to admit 
that the interpretations which the high contracting parties placed 
upon a document could be wholly ignored by the student of their 
obligations and reactions. 

Though caution is an excellent advice to anyone who would gen- 
eralize to-day about the causes of the Civil War, and though dog- 
matism ought to be the unpardonable sin in history, permit me, in 
my fifteen minutes, to rush in with that proverbial temerity which the 
angels do not have, and to summarize roughly one view, only one, 
among the several that are seeking to explain where lies the turning- 
point in our advance toward civil war. 

Will anyone to-day stand pat on the interpretations of fifty years 
ago? I think not, at least not dogmatically. If we approach the sub- 
ject as legalists—which some of us are again inclining to do—is it 
not all a question of what became of the crown’s sovereignty between 
1776 and 1783? And in this matter have we ever developed any- 
thing but subtleties of fine-spun deduction, not to say dialectics? If 
the sovereignty of the crown passed to a collective entity, the Amer- 

1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Ann Arbor, Dec. 30, 1925. 
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ican people—as Abraham Lincoln believed it did—when did that 
thing come into legal existence? Obviously, it had no existence 
legally on the third of July, 1776. Was it in existence on the fifth 
`of July? If not then, did it come into existence between that day 
and September 3, 1783? If so, how? When? Here is a pretty 
tough nut for the legalists to crack. The mere mention of it gives 
a delight to many of us who hail from the southern side of a famous 
political line. But wait a bit. Was there any sovereign state—as 
that term is understood in American historical controversy—in ex- 
istence in the American portion of the empire on July 3, 1776? Were 
such entities in existence on July 5? Had they come into existence 
when our late lamented sovereign George, of gracious memory, laid 
his crown on the table, so far as we were concerned, and said in sub- 
stance—‘“ Settle among yourselves to whom it belongs ”? 

If any legalist can answer these questions without becoming’ a 
dialectician he is my historical prophet henceforth. But until that 
prophet arises I shall insist that what began in 1776 was neither more 
nor less than a rough-and-tumble, hand-to-mouth attempt to liquidate 
the old British Empire and to form out of its American portion some 
sort of new going concern. I shall continue to insist that constitu- 
tionally we were in a state of intermittent revolution from the day 
when an insurrectionary junto, miscalled the Continental Congress, 


“proclaimed in the most vague phraseology their substance of things . + 
` “hoped for, even unto the day when a Supreme Court, resting on the ` 


success of that final argument of kings, the shotted cannon, defined 
this country as an indestructible union of indestructible states. ie 
.- But there were great landmarks—moments of congestion so to | 
speak—in this tortuous intermittent revolution. et: 
Time does not permit argument on the next point, so it will have 

to go dogmatically. We shall yet learn to think of the years 1787— 
1789 as the counter-revolution. Assuming this, what was it counter 
to? Why, to the conception of government by unanimity. The first 
stage of the intermittent revolution had set up, as an attempt at a 
new régime, a league of political units called “ states”; a league that 


' “Was declared to be perpetual—a fact so often by a certain school for- 


gotten—and one in which unanimous consent was made the basis of 
government. Have we not heard somewhere in some preliminary 
move toward imperial liquidation that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed? The Articles of 1777 
were the practical application of the Declaration of 1776. They 
summoned Utopia out of the air and bade it take up its habitation in 
America. Like the immortal Glendower they came before the world 
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saying, “ I can call spirits from the vasty deep ”, and like the amused 
Hotspur the world retorted, “ But will they come when you do call 
for them?”. By 1787, a great part of America had concluded that 
Utopia would not come because it could not come. Then, the counter- 
revolution—the revolution against the idea that government by 
unanimity was anything but a dream. Curiously enough, both sides 
of the legalistic debate can find comfort in the counter-revolution. If 
it decided anything, it decided anew that states were fixed units in the 
new concern, but also, that government by unanimity should give 
place to some form of government by majority. 

What implications grew out of this double affirmation! And how 
curiously—spasmodically, perhaps—various parts of the country re- 
sponded !—oblivious, apparently, to the revolutionary character of 
their actions. What an irony in the action of every state that had 
bound itself through the Articles to a perpetual union, when now it 
coolly authorized its legislature to join with any eight other states 
‘of like mind in.a conspiracy to repudiate that perpetual union, and 
set up a rival !—even if the remaining four states should continue 
in the old allegiance. And then, as if afraid of the possible con- 
sequences of this desperate act, the insurance policy—constitutionally 
speaking—when Virginia, for example, proclaimed itself a sovereign, 
free to recall its act of conspiracy when it pleased. One is reminded 
of the legal definition of obiter dicta—individual impertinence that 
bindeth none, not even the lips that utter it. 

Had government by unanimity been abolished? In set terms, 
yes. But what about the silences in the compact of conspiracy—I 
mean the Constitution of the United States? And what about the 
flavor of the whole episode; its revolutionary character; its repudia- 
tion of perpetual obligations; its alteration of fundamental ideas; 
its forgetfulness of the once sacred Declaration ; in a word, its throw- 
ing all the cards on the table and starting over again? Was not 
all this merely further evidence that there was no binding obligation 
recognized by any influence of the time which would forbid it to re- 
mold American society not through precedent but through its own 
heart’s desire? Surely, the day Washington became President there 
was precious little certainty that the liquidation of the old Empire 
was complete. Had the original minds of that day been familiar 
‘with Omar would they not have accepted as their motto the quatrain 
from which I have just now taken a phrase? Would not their intent, 
‘like his, have been the shattering of the scheme of things, entire; its 
eventual rebuilding nearer to their hearts’ desire? 
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The real purposes, the actual political pramptings of the great 


leaders of dissent during the next twenty years—Jefferson, first of 


ali—deserve more disinterested attention from the sectional point of 
view than has yet been accorded them. Sufficient for the moment 
is one fact. Clearly discerned at the back of many minds is a dread ` 
of the new system. Jefferson and Josiah Quincy can agree for once 
in this. The protest against the annexation of Louisiana is a monu- 
ment to the dread of possibilities obviously inherent in the new sys- 
tem. Would this new system, with its pattern of state units and its 
doctrine of majority rule, create sectional despotism? 

Nevertheless, until Jefferson passes, all such questions are but 


. vague and disquieting forecasts of possibility. Even the embargo 


does not prove the danger real. There is still hope that a check’ 
upon the new powers created by the Constitution is securely based in 
the temper of the people. Such surely was Jefferson’s hope. It was 
the.hope of many of his followers. When that Southern supporter 


_ of the embargo said in Congress, “ We cannot enforce our measure 


in New England except at the point of the bayonet and, therefôre, 
I vote to repeal it”, he gave proof that the national temper was still 
capable of modifying the literal severity of institutions. 

. Considered as a type that member is a tragic figure overlooked 
by, historians. He is succeeded on the political stage with such ap- 


_ parent suddenness by a group of men whose terrible fatefulness in’ 


our history we do not yet completely acknowledge. These were the 
War Hawks. ee” 

To mention them is to touch the spring that releases a contro- 
versy. Were those impetuous youths—politically speaking—inspired 
by “nationalism”? Calhoun, for example, upon whose apparent 
change of front later so much has been said—was he, in his War 
Hawk days, a “nationalist”? Dear me! How very unfortunate it 


-is in historical study to be void of imagination. How very desir- 


able it would be to print at the top of every blank page used by the 
historian Tommy ‘Atkins’s account of himself— 


“We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren’t no blackguards too, 
.But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you ”. 


How many pompous abstractions that have flitted before the literal 
eyes of Dryasdust—the Fata Morgana of .history—and led him 
solemnly, ceremonially right over an edge and plump into the bottom- 


less depths of absurdity, how much, of all that, the strictly literary 
” sense with its consciousness of man as a human being might save 
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us from! If only Dryasdust could understand that the “ political 
man ” and the “ economic man ” and all such are algebraic not human 
conceptions. If only he will realize that man both in his hours of ` 
exaltation and in his hours of dread consults not his lawyer nor his 
text-book of economics but his heart. Very unfortunate perhaps, 
but true. To look on Calhoun in 1812 as animated fundamentally by 
a theory of the Constitution or by an economic programme is to talk 
—well, what we expect of Dryasdust. 

Consider what these ardent young men, these War Hawks of 
1812, actually were. A new generation made vocal; headlong, en- 
thusiastic, not intellectual—though some, Calhoun for example, be- 
came intellectual in time. Furthermore, these young men were an- 
ticipating perhaps the necessities of a brilliant historian of our own 
day and preparing for his use a minor theme under the general sub- 
ject of the influence of the frontier on American life. Were they 
not turning back into the startled East a temper which, rather than 
any particular place, was the real American frontier? At least they 
had the cocksureness that had been born of the frontier, its intol- 
erance, its short-sightedness, its high temper along with its passionate 
faith in itself, its sense of bigness, its amazing courage; yes, and also. 
its cruelty, its lack of regard for the rights of others. And the men 
who made this. new temper vocal in Congress were so young— 
politically speaking—they stood for a revolt of youth against age 
as surely as do many young people of talent who take themselves so 
seriously at the present hour. Consider their ages. Of the greatest 
two Clay was but thirty-five, Calhoun but just thirty. Lowndes was 
of the same age as Calhoun. Of the lesser leaders scarcely one had 
turned forty. A revolted generation all in love with a vision ‘of 
grandeur, of egoism, of. doing-what-we-damn-please, of—how very 
modern—expressing ourselves, politically. They wanted war. They 
wanted an imperial programme. They were'going to have what they 
wanted. Who said anything about political theories? Who are the 
old fogies who think they know better than we what is best for the 
country? What’s the Constitution between friends! 

- So much for their inspiration. On the astute political strategy— 
or, as perhaps a practical statesman might say, the party bargaining, 
the log-rolling among various local interests—by which their majority 
was built up, this is not the time to linger. Crafty they were no 
doubt. Perhaps as sharp bargainers politically as Americans usually 
are. But all that is not now to the point. It is the other side of the 
story, neither inspiration nor process but consequence, which is our 
next consideration, and here Dryasdust gets his innings. The course 
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of the War Hawks has all the significance in the way of constitu- 
tional interpretation that the most meticulous legal historian may 
desire: And this is perfectly natural. While the explanation of 
men’s actions must ever be in terms of their motives, the value of 
those actions has nothing to do,with motive. “ Fate for intentions 
asketh not” Blindly the War, Hawks undid themselves. As 
fatuously in their own sphere as ever Dryasdust in his, they went 
after Fata Morgana right over the precipice into consequences the 
very reverse of what they desired. 

It was all made possible by the new system set up in 1789. Ob- 
viously, if the.old Articles had still been in force all the War Hawks 
under the sun could not have coerced New England into war in 1812. 
But the Articles were one with Tyre and Nineveh. The new system, 
the dreaded new system, with its inherent possibilities of majority 
despotism, was in force. The War Hawks were creative men of 
action ; that is, they. were as all such men always are—political artists. 
.They looked on the Constitution as the artist looks upon his medium 


* -—color, sound, words, whatever it may be—not as something sacro- 


sanct but as a subtle, a potent instrument to express his will. In the 
new system whoever could control a majority in Congress could 
direct the activity of a gigantic political machine whichever way he 
pleased. These ‘ardent frontiersmen-in-spirit saw their opportunity. 
True to the new temper—so utterly different from the inherited Eng- 
lish temper—they seized their opportunity without a qualm. They 
recklessly imposed their will without a tremor of moral or legal 
scruple. They. rode down a bitter minority. They imposed war 
when à à great part of the country was willing almost to fight them to 
prévent it. A vast remove from government by unanimity. 

What nonsense -to suppose that the War Hawks had a .con- 
sciously national purpose, despite the fact that this has so often been 
attributed to them; quite as vain the more recent illusion that they 
had a sectional purpose—in the portentous latter-day sense of the 
word. They wanted their way and they got it, but the condition of 
getting their way was in playing off a solid, sectional majority against 
a solid, sectional minority. Who does not know that the Northeast 
stood almost solidly against war; that the lower middle country, the 
South, and the West, stood almost solidly for it? No fixed solidarity 
in these sections, of course. Merely through the accident of their 
temporary alignment, a startling demonstration of two things: that 
under the new system, unfortunately, sectional despotism was a pos- 
sibility; that the new temper, when such despotism ‘served its pur- 
pose, would not hesitate to evoke it. 
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To repeat—what a long way from government by unanimity, and 
also what a long way from government by give-and-take, by long- 
sighted refusal to gain a temporary advantage at the risk of eventual 
reaction. If any of these brilliant, alluring young men of genius, 
these flapper statesmen, who so gaily seduced their sections in 1812, 
if they could have known a little more than they did about life and 
history, what, one speculates, might they have thought of, say, John 
Winthrop refusing to ask the Long Parliament to legislate in favor 
of Massachusetts because in after times hostile forces might be in 
control and, meanwhile, a precedent would have been established. 
When Calhoun in 1812 consented to the establishment of that earliest 
Solid South and fell for the policy of using it as he wanted, regard- 
less of precedent, his impetuous enthusiasm, his frontierism, would 
have scoffed very likely at the hard-headedness of a man like Win- 
throp. He was still in that relatively boyish frame of mind when 
his motive sufficed him. To create a solid South was no part of his 
motive, no more than to create a solid nation. His aim was merely 
to bring the war about and watch all mankind sooner or later ac- 
knowledge that he and his—up-to-date young fellows, you know— 
had had their wits about them in 1812, and had seen what ought to 
be done—seen what everybody else in the course of time was bound 
to agree ought to have been done. 

But how differently everything worked out! Instead of eventual 
endorsement by a grateful people, recognizing the superior pre-- 
science of the statesmen of 1812, deeper and broader animosity, 
sharper and sharper bitterness, a deposit of sectional hate as the last 
word of the effects of the War-Hawk policy. And unintentionally : 
but none the less effectively the opening of Pandora’s’ box—the 
letting loose upon the land of feelings and frames of mind that were 
not to be quieted until, forty-nine years later, there was invoked 
that final argument—“ the drumming guns that have no doubts”. 
The legalists, and the economists, and the formula-mongers of all 
varieties may tell the rest of the tale any way they will, but the cen- 
tral fact remains the same—the War Hawks had got us into some- 
thing they could not get us out of. The more they struggled to do 
so—and who else directed national policy the next twenty years ?— 
the more clearly they revealed their inability to cope with the demons 
they had aroused. A terrible floundering among problems too great 
for them, the successive further deposits of sectional hate as the 
consequences of that floundering, this is as near as it is safe to come 
to a formula of American history from 1812 to 1833; from the day 
Calhoun called forth sectional despotism as a temporary expedient to 
the day he compromised with it as an established tendency. 

NATHANIEL W. STEPHENSON. 
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-THE BACKGROUND OF THE BEGINNINGS OF 
SWEDISH IMMIGRATION, 1850-1875 


Ir the historian may essay ‘the: Tole of prophet, one may heard 


the prediction that future Historians will be struck by the failure of 


the nineteenth century to explore.the vast field of immigration. ; It 


" is-true that, during the last quarter ( of the century, the members of ` 


the guild ‘were conscious of the far-reaching. results ‘of the great 
movement of population across the Atlantic; but no very serious ef- 
forts were made to explore the matter thoroughly. Perhaps “the 
phenomerién was too:obvious and prosaic; it was heralded by no 
catastrophe and it ‘produced, no leaders of heroic stature. Iri the be- 
ginning the newspapers, in the countries of departure commented on 
-athe spectacle of whole třains of wagons, closely packed with house- . 


“hold gear and children, moving through the streets, followed by men ` 


_and women on foot, en route from the interior to the ports’ of em- 
_barkation ; and American papers chronicled the arrival of these hosts. 
But soon thèse events became too common for comment. 

_ The present paper represents an attempt to correlate some of the 
conditions and events which set in motion and accelerated the migra- 
“tion dom Sweden. to: the United States in the period from 1850 to 


| 1875, the. formative years of the great exodus. Accepting the com- 


monplace, ‘doctrines that the principal cause of the movement was the 
‘immigrants’ desire to get a “ better living ”, it will set forth the con- 
‘tributing factors which, taken ‘together, offer a more satisfactory ex- 
planation and a basis for understanding the reaction of the Swedish 
ittimigrants to- the American environment. In other words, it is its 
purpose to find.an-answer to the question why immigration from 
_ Sweden to the United States began in earnest in the decade of the 
*fifties and mounted like a tide until Swedish patriots witnessed with 
‘amazement, g movement, which threatened to depopulate their coun- 


| try. 


n 


1. The emigrant himself at the time ‘of his departure, as well as in 
‘later years, Was incapable of analyzing the complex forces, operating 
over a long” „period of time, which created his environment and 
: brought. him to thé decision to cast loose from the old moorings. 
| Superficially the impulse to emigrate in individual cases might ap- 
_pear to have conte from. some triviality—a quarrel, an unsympathetic 
on a corer failure, a letter from a friend. who had “struck it 
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rich” in America. A hundred other incidents might have £ TERE 
the spark. But in all ages there have been quarrels; misunderstand- 
ings, injustices, crop failures, and good*fortune. Why, ‘then; did the 
Swedish immigrant of thé nineteenth century forsake the ldnd which, 
: for weal or woe, had been the hoïne of his forbears for centuries? 
We shall not stray far from the-truth if we regard the men in the 
vanguarde’ ‘as nonconformists in rie ‘religious, social, and eco- 
nomic matters. . so? 

. Students of immigration are in ‘almost unanimous Sense that. 


the Swedes becime Americanized more quickly and, thoroughly: ‘than: | 


other stocks. They had no qualms of;çonscience in ‘surrendering. their 
birthright in favor of citizenship i in the American Republic. Why? 
Principally because it America they found conditions which nearly 
approached their conception of an ideal society. ot 
The Swedish Lutheran Church in America took its béni 
in the Mississippi Valley—in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Minnesota: 
“Its founders were strait-laced puritans in morals and doctrine whose 5 : 
abhorrence of a Staté Church was so profound. that everything that 
remotely suggested it was excluded froth’ the new organization. Le 
In Sweden Protestantism was Erastian: ‘to the coref Church and 
State were not only united but identified. All the evils inherent in a 
system where the civil power directs and controls the minutest.mat- 


ters in the Church were present. -The clergy as a class. were worldly, | 


' without profound religious experience, and’ negligént i in perforining 
the duties of their office. In 1868 the archbishop’s address to.the 
first convocation since 1593 presented a harsh: picture of the clergy. 
In the catalogue of their sins were listed heresy, “profanity, blas- 
phemy, drunkenness, gambling, avarice, dishonesty, flewdness, and 
sacrilege® At a ministerial meeting in /Westeras*sisft i ini 1855 it was. 


agreed that hereafter ministers were to refrain * ‘from card-playingy | 
from serving brandy, and from entertaining and-visiting on:the Sab-. ` 


bath Since 1726 the so-called Konventikel-Plakat, forbidding Te- 


1 Hemlandet, May 31, 1856. Hemlandet, the first- Swedish newspaper in i thes 
United States, was established at Galesburg, Illinois, Jan.- 3, 1855, In 1858 the 
publication office was removed to Chicago, ‘where it is still published. . For some 
account of -the historical value of this Paper, sce ‘George M. “Stephenson, “ Some 
Foot-notes to the History of Swedish Immigration from’ about 1855 ‘to abdut 
1865 ”, in the Yearbook of the Swedish Historical Society of America, 1921-1922, 
PP. 35-52. ; $ | 


2 Missionary (Pittsburgh, Pa.), December, 1855; je ©. Evjen, “ The. 


STE and the Book of Concord.”, in ‘Lutheran Quarterly, April, 1906, p. 
Ir 5 

8 Waktaren (Stockholm), Sept. 3, 1868. f 
4 Evangelisk Kyrkowän, Mar. 14, 1855. `. A 
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ligious services in homes where others than members of the house- 
hold were present, had been in existence, but for years it had been 
a dead letter until about the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
it was invoked to allay the rising tide of dissent and: nonconformity 
_ and check the increasing participation of laymen in religious serv- 
ices. % | 

The confluence of various forms of dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions in the Established Church coincides with the beginnings of 
emigration. The more primitive and remote northern provinces gave 
birth to religious revivals, which swiftly spread to all parts of the 
realm.® These meetings were attended by the excesses which were 
so manifest on the American frontier: jerks, convulsions, groans, 
and high religious voltage; and were, for the most part, led by lay- 
men and usually opposed by the clergy." The conservative papers 
printed many sharp thrusts at what they were pleased to call the 
“ preaching sickness ”. 

‘Although these religious movements were of various shades and’ 
aims, they were one in protesting against the worldliness of the 
. clergy, and their leaders and followers were pietistic and devout. 
' Some, like the Methodists, Baptists, and Eric Jansonists, were sep- 
aratists ; but most of them were Läsare (“ readers ”) or disciples of 
Karl Olof Rosenius and George Scott, who were among the most 
important forces in the religious awakening. In 1830 Scott, an 
English Methodist, became chaplain to a number of English working- 
men in the employ of Samuel Owen. He learned to speak fluent 
‘Swedish, became prominent in the religious life of Stockholm, and 
was an ardent temperance advocate. Receiving the consent of the 
government to erect a chapel, he attracted so many hearers by his 
sermons that he incurred the hostility of the ministers of the State 
Church, who smarted under the criticism directed at them from his 
pulpit. Rosenius fell under the influence of Scott and carried on 
his work after the latter’s expulsion from the country. Rosenius 
was opposed to separation from the State Church, but he was un- 
sparing in censuring the clergy, asserting that out of Stockholm’s 
120 ministers only two were true shepherds of the flock. Among 
the early emigrants Rosenius was loved and admired, and his devo- 
tional books ‘occupied a prominent place in many Swedish-American 
“homes. | ` 

5 Evangelisk Kyrkowdan, Feb. 15, May 17, 1854. 

6Jbid., Mar. 14, 1855, Nov. 30, 1857. 

TC. A. Cornelius, Svenska Kyrkans Historia efter Reformationen (Upsala, 


1886), I. 223-228. 
8 Ibid., I. 218, 419, 245-248. 
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The influence of America is evident in the Swedish religious 
movements. The writings of Theodore Parker had much vogue in 
certain circles and probably played a part in molding religious 
thought. Some of the Baptist and Methodist leaders had resided 
in America and had imbibed freely of the spirit and method of these 
rapidly growing sects in America. Mormon missionaries from 
across the Atlantic were remarkably successful in gaining converts.’ ` 
Another factor in loosening the bonds between the people and the 
church of the fathers was the alarming increase in the number of 
atheistic papers. 

Within the State Church a group of younger ministers was 
kindled by the flame of the spirit. For example, in Oland a remark- 
able revival centred around a young minister who, upon invitation 
from pietistic laymen, came from the mainland to preach to hosts 
of people. He was severely censured by the older ministers, who 
could see nothing good in his efforts. On the other hand, there 
were a few, even among the bishops, who lent sympathy and en- 
couragement to their younger brethren and deplored efforts to per- 
secute them. 

Religious freedom became a topic of most acrimonious discus- : 
sion. The Society for the Advancement of Religious Freedom 
was organized in Stockholm in 1851, and the same year a paper, 
Evangelisk Kyrkowün, was established to promote the cause. The 
learned and gifted editor, Hans Birger Hammar, deplored the mix- 
ing of the spiritual and temporal power inherent in a State Church, 
and in a series of remarkable articles laid bare the reasons for the 
decadence of that of Sweden. He deplored the exclusion of the 
laity from the spiritual. activity of the Church,# and advocated fear- 
lessly the establishment of absolute religious freedom, because he 
believed that restriction hampered the development of a healthy 
spiritual life, and because persecution under the Konventikel-Plakat 
of 1726 poured oil on the fire of dissent.5 He took the Scottish Free _ 
Church as a pattern. After the cause had been taken up by a num- 

9 Hemlandet, Dec. 1, 1868. 

10 Wäktaren, quoted in Hemlandet, Dec. 22, 1855; E. J. Ekman, Den Inre 
Missionens Historia (Stockholm, 1896, etc.), II. 377. 

11 Cornelius, Svenska Kyrkans Historia, I. 251, 252; letter of, Swedish im- 
migrant from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Hemlandet, Oct. 12, 1859; Emigrations- 
utredningen, Bilaga III, Mormonvärfningen (Stockholm, 1g10). 

12 Article by “Kyrkoherde” in Wéktaren, Dec. 10, 1868. 

18 Letter from Sweden to Hemlandet, Feb. 8, 1859. 

14 Evangelisk Kyrkowän, Apr. 7, 1852; Hemlandet, Jan. 15, 1856. 

15 Evangelisk Kyrkowän, Feb. 15, 1854, Mar. 14, 1855. 
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ber of papers and had become formidable, the editor believed the 
reason for the existence of his paper had ceased, and in December, 
1857, publication was discontinued.1® 

Victory was not to be won, however, without bitter and effective 
opposition from the State Church and in the Riksdag. At a meet- 
ing of the Society for the Advancement of Religious Freedom, out 
of 120 ministers in Stockholm only ten were present even for a few _ 
hours, and only four or five were present at all sessions. The reasons 
advanced by the Evangelisk Kyrkowüän * for the aloofness of the 
clergy were that they realized the weakness of the position of the State 
Church, and knew that they could not meet the arguments of the 
-other side. In the years 1856-1858 the question was discussed in 
the Riksdag. The King’s proposals recommended slight concessions. 
Members under eighteen years of age were not to be allowed to 
sever their connection with the Church; children must remain in 
the Church even though their parents had gone into another church 
before their birth; and fines or imprisonment were to be imposed on 
anyone circulating doctrines contrary to Lutheranism.# The law 
was modified to the extent that under certain restrictions conventicles 
could be held by-members of the Established Church without the 
leadership of Lutheran pastors, and in 1860 the organization of con- 
- gregations of other faiths was allowed.® The removal of other 
legal impediments- to religious freedom awaited a much later date; 
and for some time it was as unfashionable to be a dissenter in Sweden 
as it was to be a Methodist in England in the early years of that 
movement. 

Another movement that shook the religious foundations of 
Sweden and found echoes among her sons in America was the 
“ Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelse ”, founded in 1856, with head- 
quarters in Stockholm. With no intention of separating from the 
State Church but with the slogan “ The Evangelization of the Father- 
ieee ”, meetings were held, colporteurs were sent out, and religious 

16 [bid., Oct. 31, 1857; cf. Cornelius, Svenska Kyrkans Historia, I. 323, 324. 

>- AT Oct 13,,1852. 

18 Hemlandet, July 28, 1857; Evangelisk Kyrkowän, Nov. 30, 1857. 

19 Cornelius, Svenska Kyrkans Historia, I. 323, 324. In response to an 
inquiry from a Swedish commission to study the causes of emigration, “ L. G. H.”, 
who emigrated to Minnesota in 1882, wrote: " As long as I cursed, danced, 
. drank a little, and responded well at catechetical meetings—which I always did— 
I was praised by the worthy fathers. But when I abandoned the life of sin 
and took Christianity seriously, with the Bible for my guide, I was threatened 


with imprisonment.” Emigrationsutredningen, Bilaga VII, Utvandrarnes egna 
Uppgifter (Stockholm, 1908), pp. 168, 169. 
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tracts were circulated. At the annual meetings discussions centred 


around the problems of a State Church and separatism and the _. 


methods of bringing the Gospel to the masses.*° 
This laymen’s movement was bitterly opposed by the State 
Church. The chapels and meeting-houses in many instantes split. 
congregations and turned many away from the Church and its min- 
isters. ‘The colporteurs were criticized because”of their alleged un- 
Lutheran preaching, and they. in turn retaliated by attacking the 
` ministers and circulating petitions in favor of religious freedom.?t 
How did these religious movements which have been briefly de- 
scribed affect emigration and the emigrants? For one thing, the 
dissenters and lay preachers were accused of infecting the entire 
country with the emigration’ fever, or “ America: fever ”, as it later 
came to be called; and undoubtedly they did. Brace, an English 
traveller, reports the following conversation with a man near Karls- 
krona: “ Many hundred [emigrants have gone] from my village. 
Fools! They could do much better at home. Sweden wants every 
one now. But it is the cursed Läsare. . . . They turn every one up- 
side down. They make disturbances and break the law, and ‘then, 
. .. they must be punished; and so they go to carry on their ac- 
cursed doings in America.” ° The regular correspondent of H em- 
landet ® in Sweden wrote in 1869: 


Ve 


For many years patriots have watched, with dia amazement, the 
increasing emigration; but never, from the standpoint of the mother 
country, has it been so distressing as it is this year, for the larger num- 
ber of emigrants is made up of young, vigorous people, to a large degree 
from that group called Laésare—in other words, those who have with 
earnestness grappled with the prestest end of life: to live holy and to die 


happy. 

The character of the first Swedish ministers in America and the 
organization of their churches reflect clearly the religious conditions 
in the homeland. The pioneer ministers had come under the in- 
fluence of pietism and had sprung from the ranks and not from the 
official classes.** In church polity they took care that their organiza- 
tion should present as little similarity as possible to the State Church. 

20 Budbäraren (organ of Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen), July, 1859. . 

31 Hemlandet, June 3, 1857; Wäkitaren, Sept. 7 1868; Nya Posten (Stock- 
holm), Oct. 22, 1875. © 

22 Charles L. Brace, The Norse-Folk; or, a Visit to the Homes of Norway 
and Sweden (London, 1857), pp. 406, 407. 

28 Aug. 10, 1869. 

24 Cf, À. A. Stomberg, “Early Efforts-at Scandinavian Church Union in 
America”, in Yearbook of the Swedish Historical Society of America, 1923— 
1924, PP. 7-34. 
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In all essentials each congregation was autonomous.?® And as for 
setting up the office of bishop, the possibility was too remote for 
serious consideration. From the beginning the founders were clear 
that little or no support, either in recruiting ministers or in lending 
. financial aid, could be. expected from Sweden, where the official 
classes regarded the emigrants as little short of traitors to their 
native land.?® The first congregations, therefore, affiliated with the 
_Synod of Northern Illinois, which had been organized by the Amer- 
icanized descendants of the founders of German Lutheran churches - 
in the colony of Pennsylvania. Not a few of the immigrants turned 
away from the church of their fathers and became Methodists and 
Baptists or spurned church membership. 

The Rev. Lars Paul Esbjôrn, the first Swedish Lutheran minister 
among ,the nineteenth-century immigrants, in 1850 wrote to Doctor 
Badger of the American Home Missionary Society about the dif- 
ficulties of working among his countrymen. They have been mem- ` 
bers of the Established Church, he says, and a large number have 
lived where there was little true religion taught. They scoff at re- 
pentance and grace.?? It is hardly*necessary to be reminded of the 
Bishop Hill.colony in Henry County, Illinois, founded by Eric 
_ Jansonists hounded out of Sweden, a theocratic, communistic society, 
utterly unlike anything dreamed of in the old country. The efforts’ .. 
of Gustaf Unonius of the Swedish colony at Pine Lake, Wisconsin, 
to lead his countrymen into the Episcopal Church, ended in dismal 
failure. The very fact that on his visits to the scattered Swedish 
‘settlements he urged the necessity of a clergy ordained by bishops 
reveals his utter failure to understand the nonconformist slant of 
the immigrants. 

At a meeting of the General Synod at Pittsburgh in 1859, of 
which the Synod of Northern Illinois was a constituent member, the 
Rev. Mr. Esbjôrn paid a warm tribute to the Christian fellowship 
of the American Home Missionary Society, supported by the Con- 
gregationalists.®® If this society, he said, had acted upon the prin- 
ciple of giving only to those who conformed to certain views, he 
would never have been able to preach the Gospel and to do what he 
had done among the Scandinavians. That society, he continued, had 

25 Cf. C. J. Bengtson, “Ett Sjuttiofemårsminne ”, in Korsbaneret (Rock 
Island, Ul., 1925), pp. 7—15. 

20 Hemlandet, Nov. 21, 1856, May 11, 1859; Hans Mattson, Reminiscences, 
the Story of an Emigrant (St. Paul, Minn., 1892), p. 111. 

27 Erik Norelius, De Svenska Luterska Forsamlingarnas och Svenskarnes 
‘Historia i Amerika (Rock Island, I, 1890), pp. 134, 135. 

28 Pittsburgh Gasette, quoted by the Missionary, June 2, 1859. 
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aided him, asking no questions as to what sect he belonged to—none 
but “ Do you desire to build up the Kingdom of Christ?” The gifted 
Rev. T. N. Hasselquist, the greatest constructive leader the Amer- 
ican Swedish Lutheran Church has produced, demonstrated that his 
Christianity knew no rigid denominational boundaries by writing a 
letter to the same society expressing gratitude for the aid extended.?? 
He believed that God had allowed the sects to come into Sweden 
because of the spiritual deadness of the State Churcl.*° 

The immigrants quickly sensed the different spirit of the Amer- 
ican ministers, Lutheran as well as non-Lutheran. “In America”, 
writes an immigrant of 1849, in a letter to friends and relatives de- 
scribing his journey and first impressions of America, “the shep- 
herd seeks the sheep and gathers them to his bosom, and does not 
conduct himself after the manner of Sweden, where the sheep must 
seek the shepherd and address him with high-sounding titles, per- 
haps, only to be snubbed and upbraided for deserting the Father- 
land.” #4 
_ In many communities itinerant Baptist and Methodist preachers 
made great inroads on the membership of Swedish Lutheran 
churches, rival churches often being organized? The Lutheran 
preachers pleaded in vain with many countrymen that their church 
* was very different from the institution they were compelled to sup- 
port in the old country.” Olof Olson, one of the men who led the 
Eric Jansonists to their Illinois colony, wrote from America that 
emigrants should not worry about receiving uncomplimentary letters 
of dismission from the parish pastors, because in America the situa- 
tion was well understood; and as there was no established church 
or priestly aristocracy in the republic, the poorer the letter the more 
cordial and hearty would be the welcome.** 

To the clergy and official classes in Sweden America was 
anathema. The spectacle of ministers in the pulpit condemning 
America as a Godless country, ravaged by sects, and denouncing 
emigrants as “traitors” and “unfaithful sons” was by no means 
unusual. The following is an extract from a sermon dealing almost 
entirely with emigration : 

29 Home Missionary, July, 1853. 

80 Hemlandet, June 3, 1857. 

31 Letter of Steffan Steffanson, October, 1849, in manuscript collection of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 

32 Philip J. Stoneberg, “Swedish Camp Meetings”, in Henry L. Kiner, 
History of Henry County, Illinois, I. 154, 160. | 

88 Cf. Rev. T. N. Hasselquist’s reply to letter of O. G. Hedstrém, a Swedish 


Methodist minister, in Hemlandet, Jan. 24, 1856. 
34 Address of Jonas W. Olson, in Semi-Centennial of Bishop Hill, p. 24. 
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My dear friends! Do not go to America! Remain in your own 
country and conduct yourselves honorably! Those who emigrate to that 
unhappy country usually meet a terrible fate. They are seized by violent 
diseases and die in the most extreme distress. -Nobody helps them; no- 
body comforts them; nobody takes care of them. They sink in the 
arms of death and their last moments are embittered by the thought 
that they wantonly deserted their dear native land. After death their 
bodies are thrown òn the beach like the carcasses of animals. Nobody 
thinks of burial in consecrated ground. Vultures gather about the corpse 
and devour it, and. the bones are bleached by the sun and wind.3* 

That the clergy were under pressure to exert their influence to 
counteract emigration is undoubtedly true. A highly respected rec- 
tor in the province of Norrland, in reply to this pressure, stated that 
although in the past he had issued warnings against emigration, he 
would refrain from doing so in the future for the following reasons : 
(1) He is set down as a liar by prospective emigrants when he cites 
staterňents published in the newspapers, for letters from America tell 
of good fortune and satisfaction and advise emigration; (2) condi- 
tions in Sweden are such that one can not wonder that people wish 
to leave; (3) the activities of agents and others interested in emigra- 
tion nullify his efforts; (4) “ No effective method can be devised to 
check the Wanderlust until a larger number of emigrants return to 
the Fatherland and relate in convincing fashion how their anticipa- 
tions have been disappointed ”.3° 

The outbreak of the American Civil War was a welcome op- 
portunity for the anti-America propagandists. Every emigration 
agent was now said to be a recruiting officer in the employ of the 
Federal government. The activity of the Copperheads and peace 
Democrats was said to presage the downfall of republican govern- 


ment and the establishment of a military dictatorship. Waktaren ar 
copied with glee articles in Hemlandet reciting the Ku Klux dis- 


turbances in the South. The corruption of the Grant administra- 


tion and the Hayes-Tilden disputed election, according to these : 
papers, only confirmed what had already been revealed about the, 


instability of American institutions and the unreliability of everything 


American. “See there, you radicals and demagogues, what the » 


highly praiséd democracy leads to! Look at your ideal, the ‘great 
Union, about to cleave asunder! How blessed it is to live in a mon- 
archy and by the grace of God to be subjects of a king.” "° 

85 Amerika (Goteborg), May 18, 1872, 

86 Gefleposten, quoted in Hemlandet, July 30, 1867. 

37 Apr. 20, 1871. 

38 Nya Dagliga Allehanda, quoted in Minnesota Stats Tidning (St. Paul), 
Apr. 26, 1877. 
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It must be evident to the student of history that ihe effort “ to 
frighten the Swedish peasants out of emigrating by untruthful ac- 
counts of America and by painting the New World in the darkest 
colors ” was a colossal inistake."® It was pouring oil on fire. The 
emigrants quickly divined the motives of the press and clergy.“ 
They had as little confidence in the press as the more intelligent 
American workingman has to-day. They readily believed the emi- 
gration agents who charged that the papers were controlled by the 
upper classes who profited by the labor of the dependent classes.* 

A new type of newspaper appeared during the years under re- 
view—the so-called’ “ scandal press”. These: sheets reflected the 
Swedish characteristic rof belittling their own country and praising 
things foreign. Whatever the reasons, love for and ‘loyalty to coun- 
try were waning in thousands of Swedish breasts; glowing and often 
exaggerated “ America letters” presented a contrast between things 
as they were in Sweden and things as they ought to be and were 
in America that was bound to tax the capacity of emigrant ships. 
In the words of one of the “scandal editors”, to find the cause 
of emigration in the activity of emigration agents was like laying 
the blame for drinking on the saloons and the blame for frivolity on 
the Royal Theatre? In truth the fields were white, and the agents 
only reaped the harvest. 

An interesting experiment in journalism was made in Goteborg in 
the beginning of the ’seventies. This paper, appropriately named 
Amerika, was undoubtedly financed by emigration companies and 
others pecuniarily interested in stimulating emigration. It is inter- 
esting, as well as pertinent, to see what, in the opinion of the pub- 
lishers, were the most effective forms of propaganda. According to 
advance announcements, the paper disclaimed all intention of en- 
couraging emigration among those who preferred to end their days 
on native soil; “ but it would not chime in with the conservative tone 
which up to the present had characterized the larger part of the 
Swedish press ”.“® Making its appeal to the peasant and working 
. classes, the paper printed news from America and from Swedish- 
American settlements, articles on American institutions and customs, 

89 Letter of Erik Norelius, a Seek Amerie Lutheran minister, dated 
at Göteborg, to Hemlandet, June 9, 1868. 

40 Letter from “A. L.”, Melrose, Minnesota, to , Hemlandet, Sept. 4, 1866. 


“A, L.” inquired of many immigrants who passed his house ar reasons for 
leaving Sweden. 

41 Nisbeth, Tvd Ari Amerika (1872), pp. 130 ef seg. 

43 Amerika, June 15, 1872; cf. Waktaren, July 9, 1868.- 

48 Waktaren, Oct. 14, 1869, copied the announcement from Hemlandet. 
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advertisements of steamship, railway, and land companies, and sharp 
criticisms of Sweden. Perhaps a fair idea of the contents of the 
paper may be gained from a lecture delivered in a Baptist church in 
Göteborg and published in full in several installments.“ 

America is the promised land of Europe’s oppressed people. 
That country has just passed through a war by which the last rem- 
. nant of European despotism has been abolished. Previously Amer- 
‘ica had freed itself from militarism and priestcraft. The Swedish 
government discourages emigration on the pretext that Sweden has 
need of all her workingmen. But how can this be true when thou- 
sands are unemployed and glad to work for their board? Can not 
we get along without a few thousand emigrants who go to America 
to cultivate a rieh soil and thereby bring blessings to thousands of 
starving countrymen? The government can spare ten times as many 
men to lose their lives in war for political purposes. “ We could 
not in: good conscience dissuade the Swedish workingman from 
migrating across the-ocean, were it in our power to do so, because if 
we were in his position we would do exactly as he is doing. If it be 
said that this reveals absence of love for country, we reply: Give us 
a country worthy of our love! Teach us to cherish it, to love its in- 
stitutions, laws, and customs! Give us at least our daily bread!” 
In the long run emigration will solve Sweden’s problems by bring- 
ing reforms to stop it.© The poor people of Sweden are taxed in 
order that the people of Stockholm may have their evening amuse- 


ment at the Royal Theatre with a personnel of 300 and a yearly sal- 


ary amounting to 400,000 riksdaler and other expenses. The people 
.have not been granted universal suffrage. They have found that the 


change in the system of representation was only a marriage alliance.- 
between the first and second classes, which went into one chamber, 


and between the other two, borgare and bénder, in the other cham- 


ber.“ Moreover, the people have not been granted religious free- : 


dom, even though it is known that the restriction is one of the first 


and foremost causes of emigration. The Riksdag has not granted ... 


44 Amerika, issues from Mar. 22 to May 8, 1872. The lecture was delivered | 


by G. W. Schréder, a Baptist who had resided some years in America. 
45 In a letter from Göteborg to Henlandet, June 9, 1868, Rev. Erik Norelius 
expresses the same opinion. 


48 Down to 1866 the Riksdag was composed of four chambers, representing 


respectively four classes of the population: nobles, clergy, burgesses, and péas- 


ants. Each chamber had one vote, and with the exception of amendments to ` 


the Constitution, a majority was sufficient to pass measures. After 1866 there 
were two chambers, the members of which had to satisfy rather high property 
qualifications, The Members of the lower chamber, the more democratic body, 
were elected by a complicated system of compound voting. . 


va 
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the right of holding office to those who are not members of the 
State Church. 

The ministers of the Established Church were targets for the 
sarcastic shafts of Amerika. Cases where dissenters were arrested 
and fined under the Konventikel-Plakat were played up with thrusts 
at a system that permitted persecution.“ Returned emigrants who 
expressed dissatisfaction with America and called it a land of hum- 
bug were handled without gloves. Their past was pried into, ahd 
efforts were made to find unworthy motives in each case.“* In the 
instance of Gustaf Unonius, who returned after a stay of seventeen 
years in America and joined the ranks of the anti-emigration propa- 
gandists, it was alleged that he had been rewarded with a profitable 
position in the customs service.‘® | 

No one çan examine the files of the newspapers of Sweden for 
these years without coming to the conclusion that deep dissatisfaction 
with the forms of society reigned among the masses. There was a 
feeling that the real cause of poverty was bad. government and a 
form of Christianity corrupted by alliance with the civil authority. 


Sometimes when I read about Sweden in the papers, that country 
looks pretty dark to me, [wrote a Swedish immigrant in 1866 to relatives 
in Sweden]. I am afraid that the new system of electing members to 
the Riksdag will work to the detriment of the country, because only the 
wealthy will be chosen to both chambers. The landowners wish only to 
oppress the tenants... . And from what I hear your king is an intriguer 
who wants everything on a grand scale without counting the cost... . 
In America people live much better than in Sweden. We have wheat 
bread and meat every day, sugar syrup at every meal, and eggs as well 
as many other things as often as desired.®° 


This is the spirit of the “ America letters ”, which were read and 

“ reread in family circles and in larger groups. Imagine the effect 
of the information that Jonas August “ has been mining gold in Idaho 
Territory, and has in cash $4,000 over and above all expenses ”; 51 
that “ we have four cows and six sheep ”’; 5? that “ we sold our farm 
last winter for $880 ” ; 5 that “ we have five horses, seventeen cattle, 


TW 41 Amerika, Apr. 6, 1872. 
! 48 Ibid., May 18, 1872. 

49 Ibid., Apr. 27, 1872. 

50 Oliver Stephenson to Jonas P. Zackrison, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Dec. 
15, 1866. Yearbook of the Swedish Historical Society of America, 1921-1922, pp. 
8i, 82. - ; 
5i John Z. Sandahl to Jonas P. Zackrison, Jefferson County, Iowa, Feb. 

22, 1864. Ibid., p. 72. 
52 Mary Stephenson to the same, New Sweden, Iowa, Aug. 2, 1864, Ibid., p. 

77. ` ` 
58 Oliver Stephenson to the same, New Sweden, Iowa, Aug. 2, 1864. Ibid.. 


p. 73. 
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thirteen sheep, and twenty-four hogs”; * that “I have deposited 
$800.00 in a bank”! What a contrast the following comments 
present: “One often hears the emigrants sneeringly refer to ‘this 
wretched country ’ which they are anxious to leave but to which they 
will many times yearn to return—in vain.” % “ Few are hopeful and 
optimistic about Sweden’s future. This has a depressing effect and 
is calculated to awaken gloom and dissatisfaction.” 97 
“A very fruitful field for emigration agents was found among 
that indomitable people which eked out a frugal existence on the 
stony and sterile soil of Smäland. It has been said that if a 
Smälander were marooned on a rock in mid-Atlantic waters, he 
would make a living. In the best of days his table was bare of 
everything but the mere necessities. Meatless and wheatless days 
were no novelties for him. In the years 1867, 1868, and.1869 a suc- 
cession of crop failures reduced the entire population of the province 
to the verge of starvation. From April to September, 1868, rain 
fell only two or three times and then only for two or three hours. 
Everything was scorched by the sizzling heat; trees were burned 
black and died. Nobody remembered such a drought.® The lean 
cows roamed at large; houses and farms were deserted. At every 
‘station, says an eyewitness, crowds were gathered, begging for money 
and bread. The unripe rye was chopped up, dried in ovens, ground 
into flour, and made into bread. When even this scanty fare was 
denied, grass was eaten. In desperation those who were able 
stampeded to America, Germany, Mecklenburg, and Hanover, many 
abandoning farms and sacrificing everything of value they possessed. 
In these years of readjustment the agitator was coming into his 
own even in conservative, law-abiding Sweden.*t Mass meetings, 
‘hitherto almost unknown,"were not only barometers of discontent 
` but also effective means of disseminating it. At first confined to the 
smaller places, where the attendance was not large enough to cause 
serious misgivings,®® meetings and attendance increased until as many 
54 Oliver Stephenson to the same, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Dec. 15, 1866, 
Ibid., p, 83. 
55 John Z. Sandahl to the same, Rome, Henry County, Iowa, Jan. 7, 1860. 
Ibid., p. 59. 
66 Göteborgs Posten, quoted in Wäktaren, May 14, 1868. 
57 Erik Norelius to Hemlandet, July 7, 1868. 
88 Wäktaren and Hemlandet, 1867, 1868, 1869. 
58 Correspondence from Lemnhults socken, Jönköpings län, to Waktaren, Dec. 
17, 1868. 
60 Jbid., Apr. 15, 1869. 
61 Ibid., Aug. 26, 1869. 
82 Folkmoten. 
63 Hemlandet, Nov. 20, 1855. 
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as 10,000 were reported as assembled at a demonstration in Skåne.®* 
This meeting was called by a group of ultras, and, in the words of a 
hostile newspaper, it is unnecessary to say that the empty ravings 
about freedom ran like a red’ thread through every speech. At 
these assemblages resolutions were adopted demanding manhood 
suffrage for the election of members of the Riksdag ; the abolition of 
property qualifications for members of the second chamber; educa- 
tional reforms, religious freedom, civil marriages only, abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, mail and telegraph service under one man- 
agement, no pensions for civil officers above a certain salary grade, 
discontinuance of superfluous offices, vocational schools giving prac- 
tical instruction to workingmen and their children, national work- 
shops, and so forth. The speakers contended that emigration was 
a necessary consequence of the deplorable conditions and called upon 
those who condemned it to remove the causes. 

It is a well-known fact that the mass of the nineteenth-century 
emigrants were bönder and tôrpare, with the former predominating 
in the earlier years. The bönder, a high-spirited and independent 
class, usually in comfortable circumstances, were peasant proprietors, 
and in many cases their farms or estates were large enough to lease 
small tracts to the térpare, who paid rent in kind and furnished a 
certain number of days’ labor. Although the térpare were far more 
prosperous and independent than the serfs on the Continent of 
Europe, they paid great deference to the bönder, to whose exalted 
station they hoped some day to attain (and many of them did). But 
it was becoming increasingly difficult to accumulate a reserve. Their 
small parcels of land seemed even smaller when they read in an 
“ America letter ” that Ole Olson, formerly a humble torpare in their — 
parish, was the bona fide owner of a farm of 160 acres in Iowa. To 
make matters still worse, Ole had returned for a visit, perhaps wear- : 
ing American clothes and with American money jingling at every 
step! The returned Swedish-American was often an unbearable 
person, but he preached the gospel of America in a language that 
could not be misunderstood. Some of them were almost illiterate 
before their great adventure; but, after attending school in America, 
they returned with a broader vision and knowledge and the ability 
to answer with intelligence questions about their adopted country.” 
Certain individuals received free transportation from steamship com- 

64 Wäkioren, Aug. 6, 1868. 

86 Jbid. 

66 Ibid., Nov. 26, 1868, July 1, 1£69. 
6T Malmö correspondence of Snerl-Posten, quoted in Sändebudet, May 16, 
1870. . 
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panies on condition that they would induce à group of emigrarits to 
take passage on the company’s liners.®* 

About the middle of the century many of the bünder found thern- 
selves in increasing difficulties, Financial stringency had caused 
. banks to call, in loans, thus throwing on the market many estates. 
For centurjés ‘it had been the custom for a bonde to give his home 
and land, foïthe oldest son, with the understanding that he would 
support the’ parents in their declining years. The fortunate son 
would give the other heirs their share of the estate in money, going 
in debt for the amount. Other bônder, by a gentlemen’s agreement; 
would gladly loan him the sum without security. But with the multi- 
plication of banks bénder began to place money on deposit and to 
buy bank stock. , The tradition of centuries breaking down, the small 
bönder sold their farms, and their sons emigrated to America. By 
this process the larger farms became divided into small parcels, in- 
creasing the number of fôrpare, who in the event of a crop-failure 
found themselves in financial straits.°° It -appears also that the 
patriarchal relation between bonde and torpare was passing. Rather 
than let the land on fair or generous terms, bönder allowed it to lie 
fallow, boasting that by depriving the térpare of this means of live- 
lihood they would be compelled to work for low wages.” 

It is not within the province of this paper to consider the back- 
ground of Swedish immigration beyond 1875, except as it may con- 
firm the thesis set forth. With the turn of the century the Swedish 
government attacked the problem with an intelligence that was sadly 
lacking among those who in the early years had tried to stem the 

tide. A commission was appointed to study the emigration legisla- 
` tion of other countries, to interview Swedish-Americans and emi- 
grants en route, to make inquiries in those parts of the country where 
emigration was largest, and to solicit information from local au- 
thorities, clergy, police, medical officers, forest officials, and agricul- 
tural societies. The statistics and information thus assembled were 
published in the form of comprehensive reports which are mines of 
information for the researcher.” Conditions in agriculture are 
emphasized above others. The survey revealed the steady under- 
mining of the peasant class, the disappearance of the hereditary 

68 Snell-Posten, ibid. | 

69 Correspondence from Gothland to Nya Dagliga Allehanda, quoted in Wäk- 
taren, Apr. 30, 1868. 

70 Hemlandet, June 4, 1867, discusses this question on the basis of letters 
from Sweden and from immigrants. 


71 Much of this material is incorporated in J. Guinchard (ed.), Sweden: 
Historical and Statistical Handbook (second Eng. ed., Stockholm, 1914). 
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principle, subdivision of land, the menace of large estates, and the 
decline of the torpare. 

The causes of emigration having been determined with intel- 
ligence, the methods of combatting it were devised with equal in- 
telligence. With the co-operation of the government the. National 
Society against Emigration ” was organized to make Sweden a better 
place for the common people and to acquaint them with’the oppor- 
tunities that were open to them.”? Through lectures, . pamphlets, 
articles in magazines and newspapers, and schools the work was 
carried on. Children were to be fostered in the love of country. 
Laws were enacted to benefit the small farmers and the workingmen 
in cities. The “own your own home” movement did not stop with 
fair words; people were actually assisted to become home-owners. 
Had these steps been taken seventy-five years earlier, the history 
of Swedish emigration might have been written in very different 
fashion. The remnants of religious persecution linger on, but they 
are only faint echoes from the previous century. 

As the years roll by, it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the American frontier not only reacted upon the older sections of 
the United States but upon Europe as well. The history of immi- 
gration in a very real sense is a chapter in the history of the West; 
it is a study of the forces that shape the destiny of nations and de- 
termine the fortunes of individuals. 

GEORGE M. STEPHENSON. 


72 Adrian Molin, Några Synpunkter och Förslag af National Socieieten mot 
Emigrationen (Stockholm, 1901). This valuable pamphlet was issued by the 
commission appointed to investigate the causes of emigration. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
A NOTE on THE SAMUEL JOHNSON PAPERS 


- Ir may interest some students of American history to know a 
few particulars about the Johnson manuscripts in the Library of 
Columbia University. 
Hitherto the only interest in Samuel Johnson, first president of 
King’s College, apart from his significance in the history of Columbia 
_ University, has been in two directions. Philosophers have been in- 
` * terested in him because of his connections with Bishop Berkeley, and 
students of Anglican church history have been interested in him. 
because of his leadership in the colonial Anglican Church and in its 
struggle for an American episcopate. It was this latter interest, 
. primarily, which led Dr. E. E. Beardsley, the historian of the 

s church in Connecticut, to glean what he could from the papers of 
Samuel Johnson and William Samuel Johnson, his son, and to pub- 
lish in 1873 the Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, DD. 
This volume contains numerous quotations from his manuscripts, and 
gives a fairly detailed account of his life. It also contains most of 
what fragments remain of his philosophical correspondence, espe- 

cially that with Bishop Berkeley and Cadwallader Colden. Two let- 
ters to Berkeley which Beardsley missed have since been published, 
though not in entirety, in Professor I. W. Riley’s American Phi- 
losophy: the Early Schools. Professor Riley has also given a fairly 
adequate account of the more technical philosophical writings of 
Johnson. 

But a more extensive study of the Johnson Papers suggests that 
they are of more general interest. In the first place they contain 
valuable material for the history of education in this country. 
Samuel Johnson: kept a. list of books read between his graduation 
from Yale College, in 1714, and his removal to King’s College, New 
York, in 1754. This catalogue is itself an interesting record of the 
intellectual interests and literary taste of an educated gentleman of 
the eighteenth century in Connecticut. Most of these books are still 
intact and assembled in the “ Johnson Memorial Library” in the 
Library of Columbia University. They are especially interesting 
when compared with similar libraries from elsewhere. Together 
with comments by Samuel Johnson himself, they constitute telling 
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evidence of the general intellectual backwardness of Connecticut (and 
probably New York) when compared not only with England, but 
even with Boston and Cambridge. They also reveal the almost 
pathetic attempts of an eager mind to surmount the limitations of 
his environment and keep abreast of the times. 

The most unusual documents in the collection, however, are the 
early “ Synopses ” “Encyclopaedias of Learning”. in which 
Samuel Johnson ose and systematically summarized the in- 
struction he received in and about Yale College. The earliest are in 
Latin and reveal a conception of learning and a subject-matter which 
was decidedly antiquated even for those days. They are a super- 
ficial digest of several old scholastic systems, revised mostly by Dutch 
Protestant theologians. Two treatises on physics are particularly 
amusing, being curious concoctions of scholastic systems, with the 
four elements of the Aristotelian physics, the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
and a cumbersome superstructure of dialectical machinery and formal 
distinctions. This scholastic education at its worst evidently con- 
stituted the framework of his college curriculum. But just as he 
was preparing to teach it to the next class of boys (1715), copies of 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and Locke’s Essay and the Dum- 
mer Library came to Yale from England. Johnson’s eyes were im- 
mediately opened, it seems, to his intellectual poverty and he threw 
all his carefully constructed synopses to the wind and set out on the 
“new learning”, guided by Locke and Newton. In short, we have 
here a detailed record of a very significant educational revolution. 
Samuel Johnson freed himself to a remarkable extent from his early 
training, except that he never got over the idea of clarifying all 
“learning ” into a formal system of “ pan-sophy” or philosophy. 
And this conception of education had considerable influence not only 
on his own teaching methods and his text-book (Elementa Philo- 
sophica) but on his educational aims and policies in general. 

In addition to this material the student of the history of educa- 
tion will find in Johnson’s autobiography and in his correspondence 
numerous references to the state of education in general as well as 
to particular events—the early troubles at Yale (of which Mr. John- 
son’s own deficiencies seem to have been an important factor), 
various schemes for college education by prominent educators of the 
time, the lack of decent grammar schools in New York and vicinity, 
the attempt to establish Hebrew as a major discipline, etc. 

In the second place there is material for the student of political 
history. The manuscripts reveal much more clearly than the all- 
too-carefully selected citations in Beardsley indicate, that the 
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Anglican movement was very definitely political. Samuel Johnson 
was an ardent Tory. The anarchy and confusion in the Congrega- 
tional churches, the polemical and arrogant temper of the clergy, 
the growth of “whiggism” and “ free-thought”, the shameless 
growth of “independency ”, these themes are all inextricably inter- 


„twined. More specifically, there are interesting accounts of the 


unwillingness on the part of the New England Anglicans to see an 
“ established ” Congregationalism in the colonies. They used all the 
arguments and devices to combat the Puritan governments which 


` the Dissenters at home were in the habit of using against themselves. 


Samuel Johnson, when he found the Anglicans discriminated against 
in matters of land and taxation, even went so far as to urge definitely 


that the charters be withdrawn and king and bishops be instated im- 


mediately, while yet there was hope of crushing the impious tide of 
free-thinking and independence. 

Then too there are numerous scattered political comments from 
both sides of the water in his correspondence, and a wealth of de- 
scriptive material on manners and morals, domestic life, difficulties 
of travel, the terrors of the smallpox, etc. 

I have merely mentioned a few items, enough perhaps to sug- 
gest “that there is material here which might well be explored by 
others than philosophers and churchmen. The material is now, for 


“the most part, conveniently bound and catalogued, and though the 


script is very fine, the writing is unusually clear and free from ab- 
breviations. There are a few of the papers of William Samuel 
Johnson in the collection, though most of them are in Hartford and 
Washington. For a full account of the disposition of the Johnson 
papers see Max Farrand, in the American Antiquarian Society’s 
Proceedings, XXIII. 237-246 (1913). About half of the Columbia 


‘collection will be published within a 184 years by the Columbia 


. University Press. 


HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. 


i 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


THE initiative taken by the representatives of the American His- 
torical Association in the International Congress of Historical Sci- 
ences held in Brussels in 1923, looking towards the creation of a 
permanent International: Committee of Historical Sciences, has pro- 
duced results which will be of interest to historical scholars in all 
parts of the world. As has already been related in the pages of the 
Review (XXVIII. 654), the bureau of the Brussels Congress was 
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continued in its functions by the Congress, and was charged with 
the organization of a permanent international committee which 
should be as representative as possible of all countries. A prelimi- 
nary meeting of the bureau, acting as a provisional committee, was 
held in Brussels in 1924, for the purpose of arriving at an agreement 
as to the best mode of procedure for the organization of a permanent 
committee. It was evident that unless funds could be secured for 
the expenses connected with the process of organization and for the 
essential needs of the committee during its first two or three years 
of existence it would be difficult, in view of the present state of 
financial affairs in most European countries, to achieve results of 
the first importance. Accordingly the American members of the 
provisional committee (J. T. Shotwell and W. G. Leland) charged 
themselves with the task of securing such funds and were fortunate 
enough to receive, from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
a generous and substantial subvention, which was ample for im-: 
mediate needs and which would allow the permanent committee, 
when organized, to start upon a modest programme of scientific ac- 
tivities. The subvention was applied for in the name of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and was granted to that body, which is 
therefore responsible for its expenditure. 

Plans were at once laid to hold a conference in Geneva to which 
practically all the countries that had taken any part in the preceding 
international congresses (1900, 1903, 1908, 1913, 1923) should be. 
asked to send one or two representatives, the provisional committee 
agreeing to pay all the expenses of travel incurred by one delegate 
or three-fourths of the expenses of two delegates. Invitations were 
thus extended to twenty-seven countries, of which only five (Chile, 
Finland, Greece, Hungary, Jugoslavia) had failed to respond by the 
time of the conference. Three of the countries which accepted 
participation in the conference were unable to send delegates, so 
there were in all nineteen countries represented when the conference 
finally assembled, on the morriing of May 14, in the same room in 
the: Athénée where, in 1863, the International Society of the Red 
Cross was organized. Austria was represented by Professors Al- . 
fons Dopsch of Vienna and Harold Steinacker of Innsbruck; Bel- 
gium by Professor H. Pirenne of Ghent; Brazil by Sr. A. de Castro, 
secretary of the Brazilian delegation to the League of Nations; 
Bulgaria by Professor J. Ivanoff, of Sofia; Czechoslovakia by Pro- 
fessor J. Susta .of the Charles University of Prague; Denmark by 
Professor Aage Friis of Copenhagen and Dr. Axel Linvald, chief 
of the archives of that city; France by Professor G. Glotz of the 
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Sorbonne and Professor M. Lhéritier, attached to the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation; Germany by Professor H. 
Reincke-Bloch of Breslau, president of the Union of German His- 
torians, and Professor K. Brandi of Güttingen; Italy by Senator 
Carlo Calisse and Professor G. de Sanctis of Turin; Japan by Dr. 
I. Nitobe, under-secretary of the League of Nations and member 
of the Imperial Academy; the Netherlands by Professor H. T. 
Colenbrander of Leiden; Norway by Professors H. Koht and E. 
Bull of Oslo; Poland by Professor B. Dembinski of Posen and 
Professor M. Handelsman of Warsaw; Portugal by Dr. A. Ferräo 
of Lisbon; Rumania by Dr. V. Parvan, permanent secretary of the 
section of letters of the Rumanian Academy; Spain by Dr. Nicolau 
d’Olwer and Dr. R. d’Alds-Moner, both of the Institute of Catalan 
Studies of Barcelona; Sweden by Dr. Carl Hallendorff of Stock- 
holm; Switzerland by Professor Francis De Crue of Geneva and 


’ M. Ed. Fabvre, vice-president of the Swiss Historical Society; and 


the United States by Waldo G. Leland, of the Carnegie Institution of ` 
Washington! The British delegates, Professors Tout and Tem- 
perley, were unfortunately prevented from attending the conference 
because of the general strike in England, and the Argentine dele- 
gate, Sr. J. Revello, did not receive notice of the conference in time 
to be present. The Russian Academy of Sciences of Leningrad 
expressed its desire to participate in the organization of the com- 


. mittee but was unable to send delegates to the Geneva conference. 


The opening session of the conference was presided over by 


. » Professor Pirenne, president of the provisional committee, who 
* welcomed the delegates. Mr. Leland, secretary of the provisional 


committee, presented a draft of statutes or constitution for the 
permanent organization, which were discussed, referred to a draft- 
ing committee, and adopted without prolonged debate. The con- 
stitution of the committee is relatively short, is simple, and has a 
desirable degree of elasticity. The object of the committee is de- 
clared to be the development of the historical sciences by means, of 
international co-operation. The committee is ‘charged with organ- 


_ izing the international congresses of historical sciences, with deter- 


mining the time and place at which each congress shall be held, with 
providing for the formation of the national committees which’ will 
have the arrangements for the congresses immediately in hand, with 
«determining upon the regulations which are to govern the congress, 
and with the publication of the proceedings. The committee is de- 


` clared to be composed of the delegates of all countries which are 


1 The other American delegate, Professor Shotwell, was unable to be present. 
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admitted to representation, each sovereign country being entitled to 
two delegates having votes, the non-sovereign countries (dominions, 
colonies, etc.) having one voting delegate each. Any number of 
adjunct delegates may be sent as experts ‘by the various countries 
but these may not vote. It is understood that in each country the 
delegates shall be chosen by the learned bodies and institutions 
which carry on historical studies, and that these shall be so grouped 
as to make the choice of delegates as representative as possible of 
the historical interests of the country. The committee reserves the 
right to examine the credentials of delegates in order to assure their 
representative character in cases of disputes that may arise. 

The committee must meet at least once a year in a place and at a 
time which it shall determine upon, except that in the year in which 
an international congress is held the committee must meet in the 
same place and at the same time as the congress. To constitute a 
quorum the presence of delegates of more than half the countries 
represented in the committee is required. Voting in the first in- 
stance is by persons, and a majority of three-fourths is requisite. 
If such a majority can not be obtained a vote by country is to be 
taken, each country casting as many votes as it is entitled to voting 
delegates. This vote must be by a majority of two-thirds, but if it 
is impossible to secure such a majority, a second vote by countries 
is to be taken, the majority to prevail. Provision is made for voting 
by correspondence in the case of urgent and important matters, 
when it is not practicable to hold a general session. 

The committee is administered by a bureau, composed of a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, four membres assesseurs, a general secre-. 
tary, and a treasurer. This bureau is elected at the time of the 
international congress and holds office until the next international 
congress, when its composition must be changed to at least the ex- . 
tent of the president and three other members.’ At least five coun- 
tries must always be represented in the bureau. Each country rep- 
resented in the committee is to pay annual dues, which must 
be the same for all countries, but which have not yet been deter- 
mined. These dues are for the administrative expenses of the 
committee, a special budget being maintained for scientific activities, 
which will be alimented by contributions, and by transfers from the 
administrative budget. The legal headquarters of the committee, 
for purely formal and financial matters, are for the time being fixed 
at Washington. (The effective secretariat of the committee will of 
course be in the offices of the general secretary.) Amendments to 
the constitution may be proposed by the delegates of three different 
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countries, and the committee must declare itself dissolved if the 
number of countries represented in it should fall below five. 
Such then is the constitution of the committee. Before proceed- 
„ing to elect the first officers it was agreed to decide upon the place 
.of the next congress, the principle being tacitly adopted that the 
president of the Committee should also be president of the congress. 
Invitations had previously been presented from Warsaw, Athens, 


- and Oslo, and a fourth invitation was now received from the Hague. 


The Polish delegates, however, withdrew the invitation to Warsaw,’ | 
though expressing the hope that the congress of 1933 might be held 
there; the invitation from Athens was not seconded, there being no 
‘Greek delegate present, so it was not considered as still being in 
force, while the Dutch delegate explained that the invitation to the 
Hague was not to be considered as competing with the invitation 
from any other city. The invitation from Oslo was then accepted 
by a unanimous vote. On the motion of Professor Koht the com- 
mittee adopted a resolution favorable to holding the congress of 
1933 in Warsaw, but did not undertake to make a binding decision ` ` 
in the matter. 
= The election of officers resulted in the following choices: For 
president, Professor Halvdan Koht, of the University of Oslo; for 
vice-presidents, Professors Dopsch (Vienna) and Pirenne (Ghent) ; 
for the four membres assesseurs, Professors Dembinski (Posen), 
de Sanctis (Turin), Friedrich Meinecke (Berlin), and Temperley 
(Cambridge, England) ; for general secretary, M. Michel Lhéritier, 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris; and for 
- treasurer, Mr. Waldo G: Leland, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 

The business of organization being out of the way the committee 
was able thenceforth to devote itself to scientific matters. Various 
projects were proposed as worthy of the committee’s attention. Of 
these the most important was the proposal made to the Brussels 
Congress in 1923 by Dr. J. F. Jameson for the revival, under inter- 
national auspices, of the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft. 
A careful study of the question of international historical bibliogra- 
phy, made by M. Lhéritier, was presented to the committee and 
formed the basis of discussion. It was finally decided to refer the 
matter to a special committee composed in part of members of the 
bureau and in part of experts in historical bibliography, which 
should hold a meeting during the coming summer for the purpose 
of determining upon the plan of the-undertaking and the method of 
its execution. Other proposals were for a list of the diplomatic 
agents of the different countries, commencing perhaps with 1648, 
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and for the preparation of a general historical atlas. Both of these 
were discussed and were referred to the bureau for further study. 

It was decided that the committee should at once commence the 
publication of a Bulletin, which should contain its proceedings, and 
such other matter (not of scientific character) as might be decided 
upon. A summary survey of the organizations of historical scholars 
in the different countries was determined upon, this to be published 
in an early number of the Bulletin. The committee approved the 
effort by an international group of scholars, organized at the con- . 
gress in Brussels, to establish an international review of economic 
history—chiefly a journal of information, and approved the pro- 
posal by Sr. de Castro, the Brazilian representative, that in all the 
undertakings of the committee an effort should be made to establish 
and maintain close scientific relations with historical scholars and 
organizations in the Latin-American countries, as well as with those 
in other parts of the world outside of Europe. 

Before adjourning the bureau decided to hold a meeting in Oc- 
tober; the second annual meeting of the committee will be held in 
the spring of 1927 at a place to be determined by the bureau, In 
general it is expected that the annual meetings of the committee 
will be held in different cities, thus equalizing the burden of at- 
tendance as well as counteracting any tendency toward fixity of 
procedure, 

The members of the committee were entertained at dinner by 
the American Historical Association, on which occasion the thanks 
of the committee were extended in the warmest terms to the Ameri- 
can organization, together with many words of appreciation of the 
part which it had played in bringing about the conference. The 
committee was entertained at tea in the building of the League of 
Nations by Dr. Nitobe, and also visited the exceedingly interesting 
archives of the city of Geneva. 

In closing this brief account, especial mention should be made of 
the spirit of friendliness and sympathy which pervaded the con- 
ference from its opening to its close, and which contributed in so 
large a measure to the success of the effort to organize a permanent 
international body. On the part of all the delegates there was -evi- 
dent the sincere pleasure which they experienced in this first meet- 
ing, after the dark years of disunion, and the firm and confident 
hope with which they looked to the future. It was agreed by all 
that a step was being taken which would lead to the most desirable 
and important results, and thé effect of which would be felt not only 
in the field of the historical sciences but in all the fields of learning 
and even in the domain of political relations. 

| : Warpno G. LELAND. 
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Commerce between France and the United. States, 17831784: 


‘So long as the English colonies in 1 America were subject to thie 


mother country, direct cominerce with the other European powers 


was forbidden them. The commercial monopoly which the mother 7 si 
country claimed, though far from being constantly maintained ‘in, 


practice, was a hindrance to the economic development of thé. 


colonies, and was certainly one of the chief causes of the revolt 
against Great Britain. ne 

The alliance of the colonies with France took immediate effect 1 in: 
the treaty of alliance and commerce, pigned February 6, TRS. 
That treaty provided, for both powers, the “ most favored nation ” 
clause (arts. ITI. and IV.) ; and article XXX. declared further, that” 
the Most Christian King would grant the subjects of the United“ 
States.“ one or more free ports in Europe, where they may bring 
and dispose of all the produce and merchandise of the thirteen 
United States, and His Majesty will also continue to the subjects of 
the said states the free ports which have been and are open in the 
French islands of America ”. 

When the war had ended and the independence of the United 
State had at last been recognized, the government of France and 
the merchants of her ports alike interested themselves in the new 
market which would now be open to commerce. We have been 
able to bring together, from among the papers of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Nantes, a number of interesting documents, which 
cast a strong light on the efforts made to give value to these new 


relations, or rather upon the plans prepared for that purpose x the 


government and by the merchants. 

First, the minister of marine, Maréchal de Castries, t in a letter 
to M. de Sourdeval, based on the reports of consuls, indicates to the 
merchants of Nantes the commercial methods which appear likely 


1See E. R. Johnson, History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States (Washington, 1915); A. M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants 
and the American Revolution (New York, 1918). 

3 Cf. H. Doniol, Histoire de la. Participation, de la France à lÉtablissement 
des Etats-Unis d'Amérique (Paris, 1886196 ae 

2 Preserved in the departmental archives the Loire-Inférieure, C 752. 

4 Secrétaire d'état de la marine, 1780-17895, ane by M. de la Luzerne 
(1787-1790). is - 
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tó be the ‘best: The consignments for Philadelphia had been very 
badly made“up ; it was essential to compose the cargoes better in the 
` © future. ` The minister declares that at the beginning of 1783 French 
“ipia ranged: from 8 to'12 per cent. cheapér than the English. This- ` 
“was particularly true of cloth. It seems that France ought to ob- . 
‘tain. preference also for cotton goods, silks, millinery, gauze, per ` 
fumes, and gloves. Her linens are highly esteemed, but aré too dear. 
`. England, seems to have the advantage in respect to pottery, hard- 
a ware, glass, and carpets (mirrors and carpets ought to be of quite 
small dimensions). French brandies and wines, especially those of 
_ Bordeaux, are in demand. 
.The English have the advantage of a very long experience in 
--commerce with the United States. Another advantage is that their 
packing is much superior. The Maréchal de Castries emphasizes 
-the necessity of granting long credits to American customers, as the 
$ , English do. 


Iti is for the French to consider and judge whether they can not fates 
some experiments of the same procedure. Money is very scarce in 
America, and probably will long be so, and the dealer is often obliged to, 
make his arrangements rather with the Englishman, who gives him credit, 
than with the Frenchman, who can give him less credit, but who would 
furnish him the same goods at a better price. 


The tariff duties which the Congress is proposing should be, it 
would ‘seem, quite favorable, for they are at the rate of five per 
cent.; to this should be added the special duties imposed by the dif- 
ferent states, which are of two per cent. South Carolina even ac- 
cords special advantages to France; and Pennsylvania has abolished, 
September 17, the duties which had been placed on wines during the 
war. 

. The consul of France, M. de Marbois,® also emphasizes the 
“necessity of long credits, and the advantages French merchants 
would have in dealing directly with the American retailers. He 
shows the danger there is in letting the ship-captains or super- 
cargoes do the negotiating; pressed for time, they make hasty sales, 
and also make up the return cargoes with haste. The needful thing 
is to have permanent correspondents in America, honest and skilled 
men, acquainted with both: languages; they can act according to 
circumstances: The assembly > of. Carolina having decreed, in ad- 
dition to the other duties, artako “two per cent. on the goods of 
transient passengers, the’, mister ‘thinks this to be still another 
5 See it Hit Rev XXIX. 725-726. 4 
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argument: in favor of sending ‘ + subtanitial national agents” “to 
America.® a aes 

The merchants of Nantes, whose copiescntations are: “published 
below, foresee the difficulties which the new commercial relations © 
will encounter. One of these memoirs, very. pessimistic; declares 
that no delusions ought to be” entertained respecting their success. 
France will indeed find in the United States some market for her 
silks, her muslins, and some other kirids of cloth. The Americans, 
it adds, will not be slow to establish manufactories, for they will set 
out cotton plantations in Georgia and Carolina, flax and hemp. grow 
in New England, and the products of their factories and their eran 
and flour will invade the markets of Europe. . 

All the memoirs agree in urging that all the appropriate measures 
shall be taken for developing exports from France to the United 
States; toward that end, French merchandise and products should 
be made exempt from all export duties; without this, it will pei im- 

, possible to meet English competition. O 

To encourage importations of American products into France, fe 
bonded warehouses for them should be established, in which goods $ 
‘that are to be reshipped to other countries can remain two years.’ 
It is also thought that only light import duties should be laid on 
American goods. Even so, one of. the memoirs maintains that no 
very large amount of imports should be counted on; in respect to 
tobacco, rice, and indigo, the Dutch will give French commerce the 
most formidable competition. 

All the memoirs agree also in urging that all the products of. 
the foreign fisheries should be absolutely prohibited from entry; 
any other course will be the ruin of the French fisheries. 

The merchants of all the ports request energetically that the 
French monopoly of the colonial commerce shall be maintained. - 
One of them says on this subject: 


Every one agrees that the colonies were founded to contribute to the 
maintenance of the inhabitants of the mother country, by the consump- 
tion of its goods and manufactures, for which they pay by sending in ex- 
change products which the state needs; and which give the twofold ad- 
vantage of supplying a great increase to industry and at the same time a 
very large volume of exports. 


In conformity with this doctrine, the merchants ae Havre declare 
that no French products ought to be admitted into the French 
colonies except on French ships, that American flour and dried fish 


eIn the same letter, Maréchal de Castfies expresses the opinion that special 
success can be had in the Carolinas and. Georgia, “ ‘which have no navigation ”, 
T See document no. V. = sa oi É 
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ought to B no aie into.the French West Indies, the only excep- 
tions: being timber, staves, livestock, hides, resin, and tar; in ex- 
.change, the Americans ought not to be-permitted to take away any- 
thing from: the colonies but roses ram, and European manu- 
factures: <3 

The French government in fact” gave satisfaction to the mer- 
chants, by the arrêt du conseil’ of December 29, 1787, which en- 
deavored: to facilitate the commercial relations between France and 
the United States.’ This. arrêt granted the right of deposit to 
American goods during six months in all the ports of France that 
were open to the commerce of the colonies. American whale-oil was 
to pay in France a duty of only 7 J. 10 s. per barrel of 520 pounds; 
grain, rice, pease, beans, flour, potash, hides, furs, lumber, etc., 
were to pay an import duty of only 8 per cent.; turpentine, resin, 
and tar 274 per cent. Firearms destined for the United States were 
to pay as export duty only 8 per cent. ad valorem, and gunpowder 
and paper of all sorts were to be exempt from all export duties. 
American fish-oil and salt fish were to pay no more than those of 
the Hanse towns and the most favored nations. Finally, bounties 
were promised to encourage the transportation to the United States 
of firearms, hardware, jewelry, millinery, woolen and cotton goods. 
© American independence contributed to the destruction of the 
mother country’s monopoly of colonial commerce. Contraband 
trade had indeed never ceased to undermine this monopoly, even in 
the time of Colbert, as Mr. Mims has so clearly shown.® In vain 
did the letters patent of 1717 forbid the colonists of “the isles of 
America ” to carry their goods to foreign countries, and ship-captains 
to take to foreign countries cargoes destined for the Antilles. The 
French West Indian colonies had to be provided with wood, flour, 
and fish, which North America furnished, and, after the loss of 
Canada, could still less dispense with the goods furnished by the 
English colonies. Contraband trade was the more active because 
the English colonies, on their part, had need of the products of the 
French Indies, sugar, coffee, indigo. 

Yielding to the urgent representations of the colonists, the royal 
government, as early as 1763, by its declaration of April 18 of that 
year, permitted the importation into the colonial ports of livestock, 
pease, beans, fruits, and lumber, and authorized exportation of 
molasses and rum from them. The arrêt du conseil of July 29, 
1767, confirmed and rounded out this declaration; from that time 

8 Isambert, Anciennes To Fralçaizés, XXVIII. 489-492. 

8S, L. Mims, Colbert’s Wesi: Irdia Policy (New Haven, 1912). 
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on, two ports served as depots for foreign mérchandise, the careen- 
age of St..Lucia and'Mole St. Nicolas in Santo Domingo. Despite 
the loud protests of the French merchants, these arrangements were 
maintainéd. Fer, te ; 

After the end of the war. for Aan independence, ‘the greai 
of August 30, 1784, struck still further blows, at the commercial 
monopoly of the mother country." It threw open to foreign ships 
seven ports in, the French West Indies, three of them-in Santo 
Domingo, and, what was equally serious, authorized the importa- . 
tion into the Antilles of the salt provisions, codfish, and other salt 
fish of America. This decree, which seems a quite direct conse- 
quence of American independence, finished, so far as France is con- 
cerned, the break-up of the colonial system, of whose destruction the’ 
freeing of the American colonies was a still more striking sign. 
The despair of French merchants may be easily understood, and 
their unanimous protests taken for granted, but these had no effect. 

The arrét of 1784 also threatened great damage to the French 
fishermen, especially those of St. Malo. It is true that the arrét of 
September 18, 1785, in order to protect the national fisheries, placed 
a bounty of ten livres a quintal on dried codfish carried to the West 
Indies on French vessels, that this was increased in 1787 to twelve 

_livres, and that a duty of eight livres a quintal was placed on the 
products of foreign fisheries brought into those islands. These 
amelioratory measures were in part defeated. by contraband trade. 

With the same intention an arrêt du conseil of February 22, 
1788, excepted fish-and fish-oils from the privilege of deposit granted 
to American goods, doing this under pretext that it was of little use 
-to the Americans and could help only those among them whose in- 
tention it was “to bring these goods fraudulently into the interior 

10 On the above, see Moreau de St. Méry, Lois et Constitutions des Colonies 
Frangoises sous le Vent (Paris, 1785); Ph. Barrey, “Le Havre et la Navigation 
aux Antilles sous l'Ancien Régime”, in Mémoires et Documents sur l'Histoire 
du Commerce et de l'Industrie, ed. Julien Hayem, fifth ser. (1917); J. A. Brutails, 
Introduction à PInventaire des Archives de la Chambre de Commerce de Mar- 
seille; J. Letaconnoux, “Les Députés Extraordinaires des Manufactures et du 
Commerce ”, in Annales Révolutionnaires (1911). The text of the arrêt of 1784 
is in Isambert, Anciennes Lois Françaises, XXVII. 459-464. 

11 See H. Sée, “Le Grand Commerce Maritime et le Système Colonial dans 
leurs Relations avec l'Évolution du Capitalisme ”, in Revue de Synthèse His- 
torique, June, 1925. 

13 See, in the archives of Ille-et-Vilaine, papers of the admiralty of St . 
Malo, B 7; H. Sée and A. Lesort, Cahiers de Doléances de la Senéchaussée de 


Rennes, UIT. 31 n. (1911), in the Collection des Documents Bconomighes de la 
Révolution. A 
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of the kingdom”. The real ose: wads T, appease the disquiet of 
the French shippers.'® 7 ; 

From all that precedes, it may y be donai that: almost none of 
` the wishes expressed in 1783 by the merchants of Nantes was grati- 
fied. They were less impressed by the new ‘market open to them 
than by the loss of a monopoly which they thought indispensable to 
the prosperity of their commerce. 

We have not been able to study the history of the commercial 
relations between France and the United States from 1783 to 1789, 
a history which would deserve extended researches. What we know 
of it is sufficient proof that French commerce was unable to struggle 
successfully against English competition. Almost all the manufac- 
tures which the young republic was importing came from England. 
In 1792 England brought into the United States merchandise to the 
= value of 106,785,000 francs, and took out goods to the value of 
nearly 26,000,000. France, on’the other hand, exported in 1789 
goods of the value of 1,644,000 fr., in 1792 of 5,911,000, and re- 
ceived in 1789 to the amount of 13,000,000 and in 1792 of 22,668,000 
livres. As was foreseen in 1783, it was especially silks, linens, 
gloves, ribbons, wines, and brandy that could be disposed of in 
America. On the other hand, the lines of advice that M. de 
Castries and the consul Marbois gave the merchants as to com- 
mercial practices seem to have been but little followed. The French 
importing houses were few, and most commonly it was the ship- 
captains that were charged with the sale of the cargoes and the 
purchase of those which were to return.# 

The wars of the Revolution and of the Empire were also to 
ruin the commerce of the French ports with the West Indian 
colonies, to the great profit of English and American commerce, but 
the fear expressed in one of the memoirs was not to be realized till 
later: manufacturing industry in the United States was only be- 
ginning, and did not until a much later period develop to the point 
of seeking in Europe a market for its products. 

HENRI SEE. 
. 18 The printed text of the arrêt is in the archives of Loire-Inférieure, C 752. 

14 G. Vauthier, “Notes sur les Relations Commerciales entre la France et 
les États-Unis de 1789 à 1815”, in Mémoires et Documents, ed. Harem, third 


ser. (1913), pp. 91 ef seg.; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyages dans les États- 
Unis faits en 1795, 1796, et 1797. 3 
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I. MARÉCHAL DE CASTRIES To M. DE SOURDEVAL.15 


_ [Fontarnzpreav, October 23, 1783.] 

_ TI est bien essentiel, Monsieur, d'éclairer nos négociants sur la nature 
de leurs expéditions pour l'Amérique Septentrionale. Les dernières pour 
Philadelphie étaient si mal entendues qu’elles auraient été dirigées plus à 
propos aux Isles ou au Levant. Comme les assortiments en marchandises 
séches des navires anglais sont faites avec la plus grande intelligence, nos 
armateurs ne peuvent trop se hater d'étudier et de satisfaire les goûts des 
Américains. Les marchandises envoyées étaient assez belles et assez 
bonnes; mais celles d’hiver, arrivant en été, restent assez longtemps en 
magasin; et les droits de commission, les faux frais et les retards absorbent 
les bénéfices, qui ne sont pas aujourd’hui assez forts pour couvrir les 
pertes. 

Je crois donc, monsieur, devoir confier à votre zèle le résultat des 
rapports des consuls de Sa Majesté. Vous voudrez bien en donner com- 
munication à la Chambre de commerce de Nantes,!® qui se chargera du 
soin dé la transmettre utilement aux négociants de la place. 

La plupart de nos manufactures sont maintenant reconnues en Amé- 
rique. Jl y a quatre ou cing mois qu’ a bonté et qualités égales, nos mar- 
chandises étaient de 8 à 12% meilleur marché que celles des Anglais, et 
elles sont encore un peu moins chères. Les draps d’Angleterre avaient 
visiblement du désavantage sur les nôtres, auxquels on ne faisait de 
reproche fondé que celui de leur raccourcissement. Les Américains se 
désabusaient de l’ancienne opinion que nos gros draps étaient plus chers 
que ceux des Anglais, et ils voient déja que nos superfins le sont un peu 

moins. ‘i an 

Nos draps de coton sont pits estimés que les leurs, ainsi que nos toiles 
peintes. FE 

La modicité comiparitive du prix de nos soieries en assure la défaite. 
Le goût pour ces étoffes s'äccroit, et les Anglais ne peuvent porter les 
leurs partout où les nôtres atteignent. 

_Les modes, les gazes, les blondes, les parfums, la ganterie et tout ce 

3 qui sert au luxe des. femmies sera peu contrarié par la concurrence étran- 
gère et constamment: d’un débit avantageux. Nos batistes et nos toiles 
‘“peintes se vendent à meilleur marché, mais nos toiles blanches, supéri- 
eures en qualité à ‘celles d'Irlande, quoique d’un blanc moins éclatant, 
-sont d’un prix trop supérieur aussi pour entrer en concurrence. Des 
sacrifices pourraient seuls accréditer cet article. 

Notre faience ne rivalisera celle d'Angleterre, à laquelle on est habitué, 
que quand nos manufactures la livreront au même prix que les Anglais. 
La leur est préferée par sa solidité et légèreté. .. 

Leur quincaillerie l’est aussi; et la perfection de leurs ouvrages en ` 
fer et en cuivre, le bas prix de ceux d'Allemagne prescrivent la plus 
grande circonspection, et seulement sur des demandes, dans des envois 
de cette espèce. 

Leur verrerie l'emportera aussi sur la nôtre, à moins que nous n’en 
imitions les formes, la qualité, aussi que leur finfglass. Le très bas prix 





15 M. de Sourdeval was “ commissioner of ports and arsenals ” at Nantes, 
16 There was no chamber of commerce at Nantes before 1789, but the 
interests of the merchants were represented by the judge and “consuls” of 
‘Nantes. : 
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de celle d’Allemagne pourra bien enlever cette branche, méme aux 
Anglais. 

Les tapis et les glâces sont presque le seul ornement des appartements. 
Le gôut dominant pour les glaces est la forme ovale, de 27 à 30 pouces 
de hauteur. Il faudrait imiter les bordures anglaises, dorées, peu 
chargées d'ouvrage, mais assez finies. Les plus grandes glaces carrées 
ne vont pas au-delà de 42 pouces. Les Anglais fournissent les tapis à 
trop bon compte, pour qu’il soit facile de lutter contre eux. Les plus 
grands n’excédent pas 15 pieds sur 12. 

‘Le succès de la bijouterie, des ouvrages d’or et d'argent, dépendra 
encore plus de l’opulence et du caprice que du goût national. Quelques 
faibles essais ont été assez heureux; il en sera de même des galons d’or 
et dargent. 

Quoique nos eaux-de-vie et nos vins paient pas encore partout le 
débit qu’ils acquerront, ils sont déjà fort recherchés; nos vins le sont 
surtout en été; et, dans quelques parties du continent, le peuple commence 
à en boire dans les cabarets, au lieu de punch et de bière. 

Les eaux-de-vie ont donné et donneront des profits très considérables, 
quand nous aurons sur les lieux des facteurs qui les vendront à propos. 

Les vins de Bordeaux de qualité moyenne en procureront d'aussi forts 
et même au-delà, lorsqu'on aura des magasins bien établis et bien conduits. 
Les vins fins seront moins recherchés jusqu’à ce que le luxe des tables ait 
fait de nouveaux progrès. Le bas prix de ceux du Languedoc et de 
Provence en assure le débouché dans le peuple et peut réduire à peu de 
chose les fournitures que faisait a ak des vins de Portugal et de 
Madère. 
` Telles sont les informations puisées dans, Lé'relations successives des 
consuls de S. M. Ils ajoutent qu’on se plaint ‘due nos. marchandises sont 
moins bien emballées et plus mal pliées que: celles” des Anglais. Cette 
négligence leur nuit, plus qu'on ne saurait imaginér, aupres des Améri- 
cains, accoutumés au coup d'œil de fraîcheur du pliage et de l'emballage 
anglais. Que nos négociants se font un tort notable en exigeant in- 
décemment le prix de leurs factures, et que c’est exciter la méfiance, sans 
avantage pour le prix de vente, qui est réglé sur les besoins et l'affluence 
des marchandises. 

Qu’enfin, la célérité dans les opérations peut seule en assurer le 
bénéfice, et qu’on ne peut trop recommander la plus grande bonne foi 
dans le commerce, l'intelligence dans la composition des cargaisons, et 
l'envoi d'agents nationaux actifs, éclairés et fidèles. 

Ils remarquent aussi que les maisons solides d'Angleterre rentrent 
dans ce commerce avec leur ancienne expérience; que la régularité de 
leur procédé leur donne tant d'avantages sur les Français que, si ceux-ci 
ne composent pas mieux leurs assortiments, des pertes réiterées les de- 
gouteront d'un commerce peu utile quand il est fait sans précautions, 
mais dont les profits sont certains, lorsqu'il est suivi avec intelligence et 
mesure. 

Il y a une autre considération puissante, et c’est le long crédit dont 
les Anglais ont dès longtemps l’usage, qu’ils ne manqueront pas de 
représenter aux Américains. C'est aux Français à se consulter et à juger 
s'ils peuvent tenter quelques épreuves de la même méthode. L'argent 
est et sera vraisemblablement encore longtemps fort rare en Amérique, et 
le propriétaire est Souvent obligé de contractor plutôt avec l'Anglais, qui. 
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“ lui fait crédit, qu'avec le Français, qui en" ‘peut moins accorder, mais qui 
livrerait à meilleur prix une marchandise égale. 
Au reste, le Congrès avait proposé sur toutes les importations des 


'. droits uniformes, qu’il fixait à 5%. Tous les États y avaient consenti à 


A 


Pexception d’un seul,17 dont l’obstination a fait échouer ce plan. Il est 
vraisemblable qu'on y reviendra, malgré l'incertitude et les discussions 
actuelles, et que les droits sur les marchandises d'Europe ne s’éléveront 
jamais fort haut. Ceux des États, qui n’en avaient établi aucuns, se 
mettront naturellement à l’uniformité avec les autres, à mesure que leur 
commerce fera des progrès. ‘Des différences donneraient trop d'avantage 
où, de désayantage aux États voisins et produiraient des versements 
frauduleux. ‘*En attendant lPétablissement de ces 5% sur l'importation, 
projeté par le, Congrès, les droits particuliers les plus forts de chaque 
province ne vont pas au-delà de 2% ; ce qui ferait en tout 7. Les droits | 
sur l’exportation se réduisent 4 quelques frais modiques de permission ou 
d'entretien. de fanals et de rivières. On écrit de Charlestown que cet 
État a accordé de grandes faveurs à la France sur les droits, par com- 
paraisôn avec le Portugal, l'Espagne et l'Angleterre. 

Je yous dirai, monsieur , pour votre instruction personnelle que, depuis 
‘la paix, la Banque d'Amérique a acquis le:plus grand crédit. Son fond 
“est. de 400,000 piastres, en 1000 actions de 400 piastres chacune; elles 
„ont, été rémplies rapidement et 100,000: piastres sont arrivées trop tard 
`` d'Angleterte, pour en acheter 250. Elle prête à intérêt aux particuliers 
"solides et au Congrès-et reçoit l’atgent en depôt. Le dividende des six 
"derniers mois a été ‘de. 674%. Son papier est dans la plus haute estime, 
.et l'on éroit qu elle deviendra Pun des établissements les plus accrédités 


| du monde. ` 


Vos ferez, monsieur, de toutes c ces notions l'usage que la nature du 
q 


o ` commerce, de Nanfes et ‘Vos connaissances locales vous suggéreront. Il 


, est bien important quenos, négociants calculent leurs spéculations sur les 
"heading les habitudes. Jes goûts et les productions de chacun des treize 
i États Unis. ‘Tis peayent. être divisés en trois classes; le Nord, le Centre 
‘‘et:le Midi. La première produit” principalement des bois, des bestiaux et 
` des salaisons; la seconde, des grains; là troisième, des tabacs, du riz, de 
' Vindigo, du bray: 18 L'expérience et surtout des correspondances exactes 


. indiqueront bientôt la mesure de la consommation, que comportera chacune 


des produits de notre industrie, et la balance des retours que les Améri- 


. ċains peuvent nous fournir, soit en’ nature par les productions de leur sol, 


, soit par les espèces et remises qu’ils devront à leur livraison aux nations 


; qui ont de besoins différents des nôtres. 


‘Les Français qui ifont fonder des maisons de commerce en Amérique 
‘y seront accueillis et vus avec plaisir. Nos navires et leurs cargaisons 
ont été reçus partout ayec le plus grand empressement, et l’on ma 
marqué, au commencement de juillet, qu'un vaisseau avait introduit des 
marchandises .jusque dans Je New York, et qu'ayant remonté l’'Hudson, de 
l'aveu des’ comimandants anglais, il avait fait sur ses bords des ventes 
. infiniment profitables. 3 K 


ir Rhode Island. The siens is to the resolutions of Congress, Feb. 3, 
1781, in favor of investing Congress with power to lay, an impost. The fate of 
‘the resolutiong" of Apr. 18, 1783, was not yet known, . 1h i 

_ 18 Sp. brea, a variety of tar) a : i p penr 
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II. ee Castries TO M. DE SOURDEVAL. 


ab 


=" 


VERSAILLES, 19 décembre 1783. 


[Encloses, for the benefit of the merchants, the letter of M. de Mar- ` 


bois, consul general, which follows, no. III.] 

. I me marque que, malgré la quantité considérable de nos espèces 
d'argent qu’ on expédiait d'Amérique, la sage administration de la banque 
et son utilité pour le commerce lui conservait la. confiance entière du 
public. K 

L'État de Pensylvanie, par acte du 17 septembre, a-su primé dif- 
férents droits établis, pendant la guerre, sur les vins; et qui’étaient ifrop 
considérables pour subsister pendant la paix. Le bon marché des vins 
de France augmente tous les jours leur consommation. , 


Le méme Etat de Pensylvanie a déterminé les droits sur‘ toutes les : 


marchandises étrangères, mais ils n’y seront perçus que quand | les autres 
Btats y auront donné leur consentement, conformément aux’ ‘principes 
que je vous ai cités dans ma lettre du 23 octobre. | ay 


= 


III. Maxsors TO MARÉCHAL DE CASTRIES. 


¢ ) PHILADELPHIE, le 15 octôbre 1783. 


Les affaires du commerce, qui i avaient langui pendant presque toute la- 


guerre, ont. pris un degré d'activité: -qùi me met dans l'obligation de 
multiplier les comptes que je dois yous rendre. .” 


ae 


Les détails dont il s’agit, quojque minutieux, sont. essentiels parce: 
qu’ils tiennent à la marche. que doit suivre le commerce. français dans les | 


États Unis, et il me parait-important que nos commerçants en soient in- 


formés pour qu’ils ne retombent pas. à l'avenir. dans „Jes mêmes erreurs. ` 
qui ont dû leur occasionner de grandes pertes pendant le cours de cette | 


année. gi 


Le crédit, Monseigneur, ainsi que. j'ai.eu vhondenr dv vous Vannoncer | 
souvent, est la base du commerce avec, ces ‘peuples: “Sans crédit, ‘on ne. 


peut le faire; avec du crédit, il devient ‘profitable.’ Ceux de nos mar- 
chands qui sont en état de suivre ce principe livrent leurs marchandises 
aux détaillants de la ville ou de la campagne à un crédit de deux à; huit 
mois. Ceux-ci se libèrent par;'des payements successifs et par petites 


sommes; il faut une assiduité et une attention particulière pour se tenir.. 


au courant de ces opérations multipliées; mais on en est amplement 
dédommagé par des ventes avantageuses. Il est à peine, besoin de 


connaître ces détaillants pour leur confier des marchandises. "Il suffit de ` 


connaitre leur habitation et de savoir qu’ils ne sont adonnés au jeu ni à 
la table, pour qu’on puisse compter sur leur 'ponctualité dans les paye- 


ments. Comme il y a peu de luxe dans les campagnes, il y a poirit de ` 


cause de ruine ou de dérangement. Les affaires des particuliers “détail- 
lants s’améliorent, au contraire, de jour en jour, et ils sont en état d’aug- 
menter leurs demandes.’ Ils en font de néuvelles à niésure qu'ils acquit- 
tent une dette, et de la sorte la chaine ‘du commerce est formée par, des 
ventes, du crédit, des payements, de nouvelles ventes également à crédit, 
et ainsi de suite. h 

Si, au lieu de suivre cette marche, nos éommergants confient le soin dé 


leurs ventes a un capitaine ou à un, nsubrécargué, LE souvent n’entendent 
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point la langue du pays, ot même à un correspondant établi à Philadel- 
phie, duquel ils exigent, ou,des ventes précipitées, ou des retours par le 
même navire, ils sont presque sûrs de faire de mauvaises affaires. Un 
capitaine, à son arrivée, cherche à la hate un magasin, qu’il ne trouve 
souvent que dans un mauvais emplacement; il y étale ses marchandises, 
il n’est pas connu, il ne connaît personne; la difficulté de comprendre, la 
méfiance pour un étranger, la nécessité de payer comptant éloignent les 
acheteurs, et le capitaine, trompé dans ses espérances, finit par vendre à 
perte ou quelquefois par remporter une partie de sa cargaison. Si les 
ventes se font précipitamment et sans crédit, il est presque impossible de 
les faire sans perte. Si elles se font plus lentement et que le navire reste, 
il consomme les armateurs en frais exorbitants. Les équipages, toujours 


‘salariés, sont dans l’inaction; leurs travaux suspendus occasionnent une 


perte, tant à leurs maîtres qu’à la nation. Le correspondant est obligé 


de former à la hâte une cargaison de ‘retour, telle qu’il peut la trouver; 


il y met d'autant moins de soins qu’il s'aperçoit aisément que l'expédition 
sera à charge aux armateurs et qu’ils ne la renouvelleront point. In vest 


: pas porté‘à leur faire d’avances, parce qu’il prévoit que des liaisons aussi 


peu profitables ne seront pas de durée, Le navire revient; les armateurs, 


` à'qui l’on présente des comptes de perte au lieu des bénéfices sur lesquels 
‘ils comptaient, se rebutent, prononcent que le commerce avec l'Amérique 


septentrionale est ruineux; et cette opinion mal fondée peut influer sur 
ceux qui auraient été disposés à se livrer à ce commerce et-à nuire aux 
liaisons naissantes entre les deux nations. 

Il faut donc revenir à des correspondants résidents sur les lieux, en 


‘qui les marchands du royaume auront une juste confiance et qui seront 


X 


surtout; s’il est possible, liés d'intérêts avec les maisons établies en 
France, qui auront recours à eux. J’insiste sur ces qualités, parce que 
j'ai vu plusieurs prétendus commerçants abuser de la confiance que leurs 
commettants leur avaient marquée. Mais un correspondant solide, hon- 
néte, intelligent, sachant les deux langues, ayant pouvoir de ses commet- 
tants d'agir à sa discrétion pour leur plus grand avantage, leur procurera 
à coup sûr des ventes avantageuses. Il ne sera pas obligé de vendre en 
hiver les marchandises qui doivent se vendre en été, èt réciproquement; 

il pourra prévoir, il sera instruit d'avance des envois qui lui seront faits; 

il se préparera en conséquence, il pourra, sur la cargaison qui est entre 
ses mains, faire des avances pour former une cargaison de retour, et 


‘attendre pour faire ses ventes une circonstance favorable. La célérité 


des expéditions animera ce commerce; les capitaux ne languiront point. 
Le correspondant, instruit de ces circonstances qui n’ont pu être conues 
ni prévues en France, tantôt renverra directement dans le royaume le 
navire qui lui sera adressé, et tantôt le fera relâcher dans un autre port 
de ce continent et même quelquefois l’enverra à nos îles, chargé des 
productions des États Unis, qu’il échangera contre celles de nos colonies 
pour les transporter dans le royaume. 

Je crois pouvoir vous assurer, Monseigneur, que toute marche dif- 
férente de celle que j’indique finira par rebuter les commerçants francais, 
qui au contraire trouveront des avantages permanents et capables de les 
satisfaire dans un commerce régulier avec ce continent. 


, 
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IV. MARÉCHAL DE Castries to M. DE Sourpevat.?° 


VERSAILLES, le 8 août 1784. 


L'assemblée générale de la Caroline du Sud vient d'imposer un droit 
de 2%, en sus de ceux déjà établis, sur le valeur des marchandises im- . 
portées par des personnes dites passagères. Quoique la loi n'ait pas 
formellement exceptétles négociants étrangers résidents dans cet État, 
j'ai lieu de croire qu’ils le seront par le ‘fait, en attendant que, sur un 
nouvel examen, elle les ait positivement affranchis de ce droit. Mais les 
capitaines, qui vendront eux-mêmes leurs marchandises sans consigna- ` 
tion à des marchands établis dans le pays, seront soumis à l'imposition de 
2% de plus, Vous voudrez bien, monsieur, communiquer cette notion à 
la Chambre de Nantes, en faisant sentir l'avantage d'adresser les charge- 
ments à des correspondants sur lesquels on puisse compter; elle démontre 
la nécessité d’avoir en Amérique des maisons nationales solides. Les 
Carolines et la Georgie leur présenteront d’autant plus de ressources que 
ces provinces n’ayant point encore de navigation, les nations étrangères 
pourront y porter plus facilement qu’ailleurs les marchandises qui leur 
conviennent et y recevoir leurs productions. 

L’officier du Roi 4 Charlestown me marque qu’il croit que la Caroline 
du Sud finira d'exécuter l'intention bien décidée où elle est d’acquitter 
les dettes contractées envers les sujets du Roi. 


V. THE REPRESENTATIVE MERCHANTS OF HAVRE To CASTRES AND Jory 
DE FLEURY.?! 


| Le 17 mars [1783]. 
Monseigneur, 

Le retour de la paix, en ce moment où l’Amérique Septentrionale, 
reconnue libre et indépendante, va ouvrir les ports à toutes les nations de 
l'Europe, met le commerce de France dans.un singulier embarras, d'où 
nous osons croire qu’il importe au gouvernement de le tirer pour le bien 
général. 

Dans ce port, comme dans les autres, plusieurs négociants ne de- 
mandent pas mieux que d'essayer d'entrer dans la nouvelle carrière 
ouverte à leur industrie, mais ils ignorent également l'étendue et les 
limites du commerce qu'ils peuvent faire avec cette nouvelle puissance. 
Ils ne savent si cette navigation sera assujettie à de certaines restrictions, 
ou si elle jouira de quelques prérogatives ou privilèges, tendant à la 
soutenir dans son début et à la mettre en état de lutter contre la concur- 
rence étrangère, comme semble l’exiger l'intérêt de la nation. 

Permettez nous, Mgr., de vous exposer quelques uns des principaux 
points, sur lesquels il nous paraît urgent d'éclairer le commerce national _ 
et de lever les doutes qu’il peut avoir, afin qu’il ne se laisse pas devancer 
dans ce nouveau marché par les nations étrangères. : 

Le pavillon français sera-t-il admis dans les ports de nos contes, 
venant d’un des ports des treize Etats Unis? S'il est admis, le sera-t-il 
dans tous les cas, avec comme sans chargement? Y aura-t-il seulement 

20 Copy. 

21“ Lettre des négociants chargées des affaires générales du commerce du 
Havre, adressée le 17 mars à MM. le marquis de Castries et Joly de Fleury.” 
Copy. Joly de Fleury was comptroller of finance from June, 1781, to March, 1783. 
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partie des productions des treize États Unis de permises à l'entrée de nos 
colonies par navires français? Y en aura-t-il de prohibées? Le négoci- 
ant va opérer en aveugle et peut-être s'exposer à de cruelles pertes, si le 
gouvernement ne pose incessamment les règles de ce commerce. 

Nous prenons la liberté de vous demander aussi, Mgr., si les exporta- 
tions vers ce pays de productions et marchandises de notre crû et de nos 
fabriques par navires français ne seront pas exempts de tous droits de 
sortie. Sans cette faveur, en vain la France se flatterait-elle de prendre 
la moindre part au commerce et à l’approvisionnement de cette vaste 
contrée, Après avoir employé, comme elle a fait, toutes forces pour lui 
procurer l'indépendance, elle a certainement le droit et le désir d'y former 
des liaisons utiles de commerce; le pourra-t-elle, si elle n’est pas en état 
de fournir à ces nouveaux républicains tous les objets de luxe, de com- 
modité ou de besoin qu’elle peut leur porter, à aussi bas prix que les 
autres nations commerçants de l’Europe? Ne serait-il pas fâcheux que 
des droits à la sortie sur nos étoffes de laine, de fil, de soir ou de coton 
nous missent dans l'impossibilité dy soutenir la concurrence anglaise? 
Nous en dirons autant de nos meubles, de nos modes, de nos clinquailleries 
[quincailleries], des outils aratoires et autres de toute espèce. Si ces 
objets sont chargés de droits, les étrangers y en porteront et enlèveront à 
nos manufactures ce débouché, cette nouvelle issue dont elles auraient 
pu tirer grand parti. 

Si le sel du royaume, que peuvent y porter nos navires, paie des droits, 
nous n’y en pourrons pas fournir. Ceux du Portugal et de Espagne 
auront toute préférence. La poudre à tirer est prohibée chez nous à la 
sortie; les étrangers y en porteront. Enfin, tout ce que des prohibitions, 
des génes ou des droits quelconques ne nous permettront pas d'établir 
chez les Américains septentrionaux à aussi bonne composition que les 
Anglais, les Hollandais, les Danois, Hambourgeois et autres, sera un 
détriment pour nous, un avantage réel pour nos rivaux ou nos concurrents. 

Il nous semble cependant qu’il est au pouvoir de notre gouvernement 
de tirer avantage, et pour sa navigation et son commerce, de l’importante 
révolution qu’il vient d'opérer. En favorisant nos transports de France 
vers les treize États Unis, et en réservant à la navigation française ceux 
des ‘Etats Unis vers nos colonies, c'est à dire en n’admettant dans nos 
colonies les productions des États Unis que sur navires français, ce serait 
augmenter les ressources de notre navigation. En pronongant exemption 
des droits de sortie sur les marchandises du crû ou de fabrique française 
exportées par navires français vers les treize États Unis, ce serait assurer 
à notre culture, à nos manufactures un nouveau débouché, ce serait 
augmenter chez nous la masse du travail et donner au commérce une 
. grande activité. 

‘Nous pensons qu’il serait également convenable d'admettre en entrepôt 
dans nos ports les marchandises du crû des États Unis, qui seraient 
emportées dans le royaume par navires français, pour y jouir de deux 
- années d’entrepôt, pendant lesquelles elles pourraient être remportées à 
l’étranger en exemption de droits, mais assujetties aux droits qu'il plairait 
au gouvernement de fixer, si elles entraient dans le royaume pour sa 
consommation. De cette maniére, ce commerce, dés son principe, pour- 
` rait être exploité utilement pour la masse de la nation, et rapporter’ 
néanmoins quelques droits au Roi, sauf a le diriger autrement par la 
suite, peut-être même à le rendre beaucoup plus utile au fisc lorsque Pex- 
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périence aura mis à portée de l’eñvisager sous toutes ses faces, soit 
relativement à notre propre organisation, soit relativement à la marche 
de nos concurrents. Dans le début, combien ne serait-il pas dangereux 
de ne jeter que des vues fiscales sur cette nouvelle branche de commerce! 
Ce serait s’exposer à la faire passer entièrement dans des mains étran- 
gères, dont il serait bien difficile, pour ne pas dire impossible, de les retirer 
jamais. 

Nous espérons cependant, Mgr., que vous voudrez bien accueillir avec 
bonté ces observations, que nous prenons la liberté de vous adresser et 
de soumettre 4 vos lumiéres supérieures. Nous vous prions d’étre per- 
suadé qu’elle nous seront dictées par un vrai zéle pour Je bien public, et 
nous attendrons avec respect et confiance ce qu’il vous plaira décider. 
Nous vous supplions, Mgr., de considérer que le commerce attend cette 
décision, sans laquelle il ne peut opérer, et que le retard, qui ne peut 
manquer de lui étre trés préjudiciable, nuira en méme temps aux intéréts 
de l’État. : 


VI. MEMOR on COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED STATES.?? 


Bien du monde se fait illusion sur les avantages que la France doit 
retirer du commerce avec les Américains. Ces peuples, accoutumés aux 
fabriques anglaises, les préféreront aux nôtres. Il faut en excepter 
cependant les soieries de Lyon, les linons, les batistes, quelques draps, 
quelques indiennes et autres objets que nous pouvons leur établir. à 
meilleur marché et d'un meilleur goût qu’en Angleterre. 

Toutes les puissances de l’Europe s’empressent aujourd’hui de faire 
des traités de commerce avec les 13 États Unis; toutes y voient une source 
inépuisable de richesses, dans le débouché de Tenis productions, et chacune 
d'elles cherche à se les attacher. Mais qu’en résultera-t-il? L'Amérique 
a-t-elle des valeurs à échanger contre les productions de l’industrie 
européenne? Ses législateurs ne tarderont pas à s’apercevoir que la 
balance ne serait pas à son avantage; dès lors, ils s’occuperont du soin 
d'établir des fabriques chez eux. Les artisans s’y rendront de toutes 
parts, de l'Angleterre, de l'Allemagne, de la France. Bientôt, ces vastes 
contrées se passeront de l’Europe et se tronveront même en état de fournir 
aux parties méridionales. 

Ce nouveau peuple, composé uniquement de Sinet et de culti- 
vateurs, va tourner toutes ses vues vers l'établissement des fabriques. Ils 
tireront, comme nous le faisons, les laines d'Espagne. Les liaisons qu'ils 
ont avec nos colonies leur procureront les cotons, les indigos, les bois de 
teinture. Ils pourront même cultiver avec autant de succès le coton dans 
la Georgie et la Caroline, que. Pindigo. Le chanvre, le lin croissent en 
abondance dans la province de la Nouvelle Angleterre et le Jersey. La, 
traite des castors les mettra à même de fabriquer des chapeaux. A l’ex- 
ception des vins, eau-de-vie, huile et sels, l'Amérique produit les mêmes 
denrées que l'Europe. : Elle aura de plus lavantage d'importer en- 
Espagne, en Portugal et en Italie le produit de ses pêches, ses farines, ses 
blés, qui porteront le plus grand préjudice aux débouchés des nôtres, ' 
feront languir la navigation et l'agriculture de l’Europe entière. 

La France sera la première à en sentir les effets, si elle n'empêche par 
toutes sortes de moyens l’entrée des farines et du poisson sec dans toutes 
ses colonies; elle doit les proscrire en tout temps et n’en permettre Pim- 


22“ Mémoire, anonyme, non daté, sur le commerce avec les États Unis.” 
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portation sous aucun prétexte. Si elle se relâche, son agriculture, ses 
pêcheries, son commerce en souffriront considérablement. Qu’on laisse 
le soin à nos ports d’alimenter nos colonies; les disettes ne s’y feront 
jamais sentir; la base de nos cargaisons sera la farine; le poisson y sera 
porté de nos possessions de Saint-Pierre, de Miquelon et de la côte de 
Terre-Neuve. Sûrs de n’avoir point les Américains pour concurrents 
dans la vente de ses précieuses denrées, les envois seront considérables. 

Tout le monde convient que les colonies ont été fondées pour con- 
tribuer à la subsistance des habitants de la métropole, par la consomma- 
tion de ses denrées et de ses manufactures, qu’elles payent par un échange 
de denrées dont l’État ne peut se passer, et qui -lui donnent le double 
avantage de fournir à une grande augmentation d'industrie et en même 
temps à une exportation très riche. Si on s'écarte de ce principe, et que 
Pon permette aux Américains d’apporter dans nos colònies, où même dans 
les ports du môle Saint Nicolas et de Sainte Lucie qui leur seront ouverts, . 


- des farines et du poisson, notre commerce est perdu sans ressource, notre 


agriculture, nos fabriques languiront, car tout se tient; une partie ne se 
trouve pas affectée que l’autre n’en ressente l'effet. 

Puisque nous ne. pouvons nous passer des Américains, dans nos 
colonies, pour les bois de charpente et les merreins, il faut que le gou- 


‘ vernement s'attache scrupuleusement à ce qu’ils n’importent rien autre 


chose, et qu’ils ne prennent en échange que les sirops, les tafias; qu’on 
tienne la main à ce qu’ils n’importent aucune autre denrée, telle que sucre, 
café, coton et indigo. L'État a le plus grand intérêt que ces denrées 
viennent directement dans nos ports, par les droits qui en résultent, tant 
à la sortie des colonies qu’à l’entrée dans le royaume, le commerce, par le 
fret qu’elles lui procurent, les commissions de vente et d'achat, le maga- 
sinage et autres frais qui font subsister tant de monde. Si on ne veille 
pas avec la plus grande attention aux importations des Américains dans 
nos colonies, qui doivent uniquement se borner aux seuls bois de charpente 
et de merreins, ils ne tarderaient pas à les infester des manufactures des 
autres puissances de l’Europe, avec lesquelles ils vont être en relation, et 
à les approvisionner ensuite des denrées que nous leur vendons. C'est 
sur quoi le commerce doit faire de vives représentations et engager le 


‘gouvernement à y mettre obstacle. 


Quant aux avantages qu’on doit faire aux Américains dans nos ports, 


‘ils doivent consister dans un, entrepôt qu’on doit leur accorder pour leurs 


productions; dans un droit très médiocre sur celles qui se consommeraient 
dans le royaume, telles que les grains, l’indigo, la pelleterie, les riz; leur 


.défendre l'entrée de leurs poissons. Que toutes les marchandises de nos 


fabriques, destinées pour les 13 États Unis, jouissent du même privilège 
que celles destinées pour nos colonies; que nos vins, nos eaux-de-vie 
payassent moins de droits à la sortie afin de les engager à nous donner 
la préférence sur celles d'Espagne et de Portugal. Il faut enfin que le 
gouvernement leur présente de plus grands avantages, ou au moins les 


` mêmes dont pourront être les autres nations de l’Europe, proscrivant 


seulement l'entrée des denrées qui seraient de même nature que celles 
cultivées dans nos colonies, telles que le sucre, le café et le poisson. 
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VII. OBSERVATIONS ON COMMERCE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES.?8 


Leurs principales productions sont: le tabac, le riz, l’indigo, les 
grains et farines. 

Il serait question de procurer 4 ces différentes denrées un débit aussi 
avantageux en France qu’ils pourront le trouver chez d’autres nations de 
l’Europe, parce qu’il s’ensuivrait nécessairement un échange de nos pro- 
ductions et de nos fabriques. Mais la chose paraît difficile, et l’on craint 
que la France retirera bien moins d'avantage de ce nouveau commerce 
que d’autres nations voisines. Voici les raisons qui déterminent cette 
crainte. 

De toutes les productions ci-dessus, le tabac est la seule dont la France 
se soit mis dans le cas de ne pas pouvoir se passer; mais cet article ne 
circulera pas dans notre commerce, par rapport au privilège exclusif de 
la ferme générale, Elle fera, suivant toute apparence, des traités par- 
ticuliers avec les Américains qui s'engagent à transporter sur leurs 
propres vaisseaux dans les ports de fabrique, tout ce qu’ils auront besoin, 
au moyen de quoi nul avantage pour notre navigation. On permettra 
peut-être bien l'introduction particulière dans nos autres ports; mais ce 
sera en l’entreposant sous la clef du fermier, comme marchandise pro- 
hibée, et s’assujettissant de le faire passer dans l'étranger, à moins de se 
soumettre au prix arbitraire que les fermiers voudraient y mettre. Cela 
étant ainsi, on doute qu’il en soit jamais expédié pour la France. Les 
Américains trouveront bien mieux leur compte à le porter directement 
dans les lieux où ce commerce se fait avec une entière liberté; ils vendront 
à des prix plus avantageux, et cela leur donnera nécessairement occasion 
de se pourvoir de toutes les choses qu’ils sont dans l'usage de charger en 
retour, parce qu’attentifs aux avantages qui pourront résulter de ces 
échanges, on aura soin d’y entretenir des magasins de tous les articles 
qu’ils pourront avoir besoin. Il y a toute apparence que les Hollandais 
en retireront les principaux fruits; leurs vaisseaux iront trafiquer à 
l'Amérique comme les nôtres, mais ils auront la faculté de disposer à 
leur gré du tabac, qu’ils chargeront en retour, au lieu que nous serons 
assujettis de le livrer aux fermiers généraux aux prix qu'ils fixeront. 
Si cé prix est inférieur à celui qu’on en retirerait en Hollande, on ne 
pourra pas soutenir la concurrence, d'autant moins que les frais de notre 
navigation sont toujours infiniment plus considérables que les leurs; 
c’est au gouvernement à chercher les moyens d'empêcher que ce com- 


merce de tabac; qui se trouvera nécessairement lié avec celui des fa-. 


briques, ne soit perdu pour la France. 
Le riz est encore une de leurs grandes productions. La consommation 


qui s’en fait en France n’est rien en comparaison de celle de la Hollande - 


et de tout le Nord. Il ne faut pas s'attendre qu'ayant la facilité de le 
transporter directement, on vienne le déposer dans nos ports pour lex- 
pédier ensuite pour le pays étranger, en payant un double fret et de 
nouveaux frais; il faut donc compter que nous ne ferons ce commerce 
qu'en petit et en raison de notre consommation. 

Les indigos de la Caroline suivront la marche du riz; ces deix pro- 
ductions vont toujours ensemble, et nous n’en recevrons vraisemblable- 
ment que pour affaiblir la réputation de celui de Saint Domingue par un 
mélange punissable, qui ma déjà fait que trop de progrès. 

23 “ Observations sur le commerce qui s’ouvre entre Ja France et les Etats 
Unis d'Amérique.” Anonymous; not dated. 
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Voilà les trois principales productions des États Unis. Celle des 
grains et des farines est encore considérable. Ils en entretenaient autre 
fois- les autres possessions anglaises de l’Amérique; ils pourront en 
pourvoir également nos îles 'du Vent et dessous le Vent. Mais si cela 
devient avantageux pour nos colonies, ne s’ensuivrait-il pas une ruine 
totale de notre commerce? : 

D'après te tableau, on ne voit pas quels sont les avantages que nous 
pourrons retirer de nos nouvelles liaisons en faveur de notre commerce. 
Le seul qu’on puisse se promettre est la consommation du produit de nos 
manufactures; mais nous serons en concurrence avec toutes les nations. 
Les lieux où se consommeront leurs denrées seront ceux qu'ils choisiront 
_ pour se procurer ce qu’ils auront besoin. Nous pourrons leur, fournir 

avec quelque avantage les objets de luxe ou de mode, quelques espèces de 
toile, des vins et des eaux-de-vie. Nous serons en concurrence avec les 
États voisins pour la draperie et la mercerie, mais non pas pour les 
quincailleries, qu’ils tireront avec bien plus d'avantage d'Angleterre et 
d'Allemagne. Les Hollandais, en bons politiques, déchargeront de toutes 
espèces de droits toutes les marchandises qui pourront leur convenir, dont 
ils feront des depôts libres. On ne peut pas parvenir d'en former en 
France de conditionnels au moyen de l’entrepôt, puisqu'on n’a pas voulu 
en permettre encore le bénéfice-pour ce pays-là, et, si nous ne pouvons les 
recevoir qu’en payant les droits, nous ne sommes pas en état de les 
établir au même prix que les autres nations. 
.. L'Amérique Septentrionale fournit encore du bray, du goudron, de 
fa térébenthine, des planches et dè la mature, qui peuvent servir à notre 
marine royale et marchande. Elle produit encore beaucoup de potasse, 
qui peut être employée utilement pour les blanchisseries, pour raffiner les 
sucres dans nos colonies, et même pour la fabrication des poudres; tous 
ces différents articles trouveront en France un débit plus avantageux que 
` partout ailleurs, parce que nous sommes moins à portée que les Hollandais 
et les Anglais de les tirer de la mer Baltique. l 
` L'article de la pêche méritera la plus grande attention du gouverne- 
ment. Si, au retour de la paix, on ne prohibe pas entièrement l’introduc- 
tion dans tout le royaume de tout poisson de pêche étrangère, on doit au 
moins le charger de droits assez considérables, pour qu'on ne soit pas 
tenté d’en introduire, et décharger au contraire la nôtre de tous droits 
d'entrée. Ce serait le moyen d'encourager cette branche si intéréssante’ 
pour l'augmentation de notre marine. Peut-être même serait-il avan- 
tageux à l’État d'accorder des primes pour exciter davantage cette navi- 
gation et n’en pas borner l'étendue aux seuls besoins du royaume. Nous 
devrions être en état, à limitation des Anglais, daller vendre notre pois- 
son en Espagne, en Portugal et dans les ports de l'Italie. 


VIII. MEMOR FOR THE Minisrers.?# 


Les trois derniéres guerres ont été entreprises en faveur du commerce 
et pour empêcher que l'Angleterre ne s’en emparât exclusivement. Celle 
qui vient de finir glorieusement pour Sa Majesté et pour les ministres 
qui l'ont si sagement conduite ne procurerait pas les avantages qu'ils ont 
pu s’en.promettre, si la France n'avait sur les autres puissances de 


24 Mémoire pour le comte de Vergennes, le marquis de Castries, et le 
Controleur général des finances.” Anonymous; not dated. 
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VEurope une préférence décidée pour Je commerce avec les États-Unis 
de Amérique Septentrionale. 

Qu'il nous soit. permis de vous exposer sur cet important objet, 
Monseigneur, que par le traité conclu avec eux, le 6 février 1778, il est 

.dit, aux articles 3 et 4, que les sujets du Roi jouiront de tous les droits, 
libertés, privilèges, immunités et exemptions dont lesdites nations les plus 
favorisées jouissent ou joutront, et que les sujets de cette nouvelle puis- 
sance auront les mêmes avantages dans les ports de la domination de S. 
M.;—article 30, qu'il leur sera accordé un ou plusieurs ports francs, dans 
lesquels ils pourront amener ou débiter toutes les denrées et marchandises 
provenant des treise États-Unis, et qu’on leur conservera les ports francs 
qui sont ouverts dans les Iles françaises de V Amérique. | 

Ces prérogatives, quelque grandes qu'elles soient, ne paraissent pas 
encore suffisantes pour attirer dans le Royaume la majeure partie des 
productions de l'Amérique Septentrionale, et pour l'exportation. de celles 
que nous pourrions lui fournir en échange. 

En effet, si les droits ne sont très modiques, ou plutôt s’il n’est ac- 
cordé, de part et d'autre, des exemptions salutaires, cette nouvelle branche 
de commerce se soutiendra d’autant moins que la Hollande, le Danemark, 
la Suède, la Russie et la vieille Apeere travaillent pour se Passurer 
respectivement. 

= ous penserions sous votre bon plaisir, Mgr., qu’il conviendrait: 

. dadmettre dans tous nos ports indistinctement toutes les denrées 
et a ne des États-Unis, avec faculté de les exporter à l'étranger 
en exemption de tous droits quelcoñques, soit qu’ils appartiennent à la 
ferme générale, à des villes ou engagistes particuliers. Quant à la con- 
sommation de ces objets en France, il n’y aurait que les tabacs d’ex- _ 
ceptés, à cause du privilège exclusif de l’adjudicataire, mais ils pourraient 
être expédiés par mer et par terre à l'étranger, muni d’acquits à caution 
et de transit, que l’on rapporterait dûment déchargés. Les autres articles 
. ne'paieraient que des droits proportionnels à ceux que nous paierions sur 
nos marchandises et denrées introduites dans les Etats-Unis pour leur , 
consommation, afin que la réciprocité fit égale de part et d’autre. 

2°. Toutes nos denrées et marchandises destinées pour Amérique 
Septentrionale se rendraient de l’intérieur du Royaume dans nos ports, 
avec acquits à caution, comme il en est usé pour nos colonies, suivant les 
lettres patentes d'avril 1717. L’entrepôt serait d'un an et les acquits 
seraient rapportés déchargés par les magistrats des lieux, ou par les 
consuls de France, s’il y en avait d’établis. Il est A remarquer sur ce 
chef que, pour peu que l’on taxe les denrées américaines, elles seront 
portées ailleurs, et que si l’on impose le moindre droit sur nos marchan- 
dises, particuliérement sur nos draps, nos toiles, nos chapeaux, nos vins, 
eaux-de-vie, etc., les sujets des Etats-Unis en tireraient d’Angleterre, de 
Silésie, de Portugal et d'Espagne Ainsi, la France aurait fait des 
sacrifices qui ne tourneraient qu’à l'avantage de ces puissances. 

_ 3°. Les navires français, qui seraient expédiés pour l'Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale, s'y rendraient directement, sans pouvoir faire escale dans 
aucune de nos îles, à moins d’y être forcés par tempêtes ou voies d’eau, 

-ce qui serait juridiquement constaté; et pendant que l’on reparerait les 
dommages, il serait pris les plus grandes précautions pour empêcher 
qu’il ne ffit-chargé à bord des bâtiments des denrées coloniales pour les 
introduire dans les ports des États-Unis ce qui serait très préjudiciable au 
commerce et à la navigation française. 
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4°. Ces navires, à leur arrivée dans nos colonies, venant de Amérique 
Septentrionale, ne pourront aborder qwau carénage de Sainte-Lucie et au 
môle de Saint-Nicolas, où il ne leur serait permis de débarquer que les 
mêmes objets portés en l'arrêt du 29 juillet 1767, mentionnés ci-après, et 
avec défenses expresses d’y introduire des comestibles, tels que des farines, - 
beurres, chairs salées, poisson sec ou salé, etc. ni des marchandises de la 
Vieille Angleterre que l’on aurait pu rassembler dans les ports des États- 
Unis, pour les porter en fraude dans nos îles. Après la décharge et la 
visite dûment faites ces bâtiments français pourraient quitter le carénage 
et la môle, pour se rendre ensuite dans les divers quartiers de ces îles, y 
prendre des denrées à fret et les apporter dans le Royaume. 

5°. Il sera défendu aux navires américains d'aborder ailleurs qu’à ces 
deux entrepôts ou ports francs et d’y introduire autrechose que des bots 
de toute espèce, même de teinture; des animaux et bestiaux vivants de 
toute nature; des cuirs verts, en poil ou tanmés; des résines ou goudrons, 
suivant l’article 2 de l’arrêt du Conseil du 29 juillet 1767, dont il est parlé 
ci-dessus. Ils ne pourraient être employés à faire le cabotage d’un 
quartier à un autre ni prendre en échange que des sirops, des taffias, ou 
des marchandises d'Europe, comme il est porté en l’article 3. On ne peut 
se dispenser d'observer ici que par une politique mal entendue, l’on n’a 
permis d'apporter en France des tafias que pour s’en servir à la traite des 
noirs, et qu’on n’en peut porter à l'étranger. Le motif de cette prohibi- 
tion à été la crainte de nuire à nos eaux-de-vie; mais les Américains, 
maîtres presque absolus du commerce des tafias, les porteront dans le 
Nord, ce qui nuira infiniment plus à nos eaux-de-vie que si nous les y 
portions nous mêmes. Il est donc nécessaire de permettre l’entrepôt des 
tafias en France, pour toute sorte de destination. Rien ne serait plus 
propre à établir un commerce direct avec le Nord, si désiré par le gou- 
vernement, et à augmenter considérablement notre navigation. 

6°: Les' bâtiments américains ne pourraient être expédiés de nos 
colonies pour France avec des denrées de ces établissements. 

7°. Si les navires de cette nation venaient dans nos ports avec des 
sucres et cafés, ‘ils n'y seraient admis qu’en payant, à toutes les entrées 
du royaume, les droits portés aux tarifs de 1664 et autres réglements 
depuis intervenus, comme provenant de l'étranger. Il est indispensable 
de maintenir ces droits, qui sont presque prohibitifs, et d'empêcher les 
receveurs des fermes de faire des diminutions secrétes pour cette intro. 
. duction frauduleuse. 

8°. Il est d’une conséquence infinie de laisser subsister les droits sur 
les morues verte et sèche, et sur le poisson salé, provenant de pêche 
étrangère, Si on les diminuait en faveur des Américains, il ne serait 
peut-être pas armé un seul bâtiment dans.nos ports pour Terre Neuve, 
et le traité de paix deviendrait illusoire à cet égard.%# Il conviendrait 


26 In the’ eighteenth century, despite all the efforts made to establish direct 
trade, commerce of France with the northern countries of Europe was still car- 
ried on almost entirely by foreign middlemen, especially the Dutch. See my 
study of Le Commerce de la France avec les Pays du Nord au XVIIIe Siècle. 

286 The arrêt du conseil of Aug. 30, 1784 (Isambert, Anciennes Lois 
Françaises, XX VII. 459-464) was to authorize the importation into cértain ports 
of the French West Indies of (among other commodities) salt provisions, codfish, 
and other” salt fish, from foreign countries; a duty of three livres a quintal was 
however placed (arts. 3 and. 5) on these three articles. To offset this decree, 
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donc, au contraire, d’affranchir entièrement de tous droits les morues 
vertes et sèches et le poisson salé de pêches françaises de tous droits 
d'entrée et de sortie pour l'étranger, et de réduiré considérablement ceux 
de consommation, n'importe à qui ils appartiennent: c’est l’unique moyen 
d'encourager les pêches, de les étendre, d’entrer en concurrence avec les 
autres nations, den approvisionner aussi le Portugal, l'Espagne et toute 
VItalie. 

Telles sont, en général, les réflexions que nous nous sommes permis 
de faire sur des objets qui intéressent essentiellement l'État, le com- 
merce, la navigation et le bonheur des peuples. Nous les soumettons à 
vos lumières, à votre sagesse, Mgr., et nous sommes persuadés qu’avec 
ces encouragements et ces restrictions, le commerce réciproque entre la 
France et l'Amérique Septentrionale deviendrait bientôt une branche très 
considérable, qui augmenterait les richesses du royaume, procurerait de 
nouveaux débouchés à nos denrées, aux ouvrages de nos manufactures; 
et nous obtiendrions la préférence, du moins la concurrence, sur tous les 
objets que produisent les États-Unis. 

Enfin, nous reclamons la puissante protection et l'autorité de Votre 
Grandeur pour empêcher que la finance?’ toujours inquiète et soupçon- 
neuse, ne fasse mettre à ce commerce des gênes et des entraves qui le 
feraient certainement fuir ailleurs. 


IX. Notes on COMMODITIES.?S 


Toiles de toute espèce, surtout les Lavals non battues et les Bretagnes. 
L'Allemagne peut exporter les grosses toiles à meilleur marché. 


Soieries et velours en soie de toute espèce. 
Marchandises de l’Inde et de Chine. 
Bas de soie, soie à coudre. 

Gants, fil, dentelles de fil et de soie. 
Mouchoirs de toile et de soie. 
Papier à ecrire. 

Peignes d'ivoire de corne. 
Chapeaux, boutons. 

Indiennes, 

Toute espèce de modes. 

Batistes. 

Claires idem. 

Jarretières, tabatières, bijouterie. 


Galon d’or et d'argent. Sucre raffiné en pain. Poudre à feu. Pierres 
à fusil. Épicerie. Médicaments. Vin, eau-de-vie, sel, huile. Cordages, 
toile à voile. Verroterie. Glaces. Éventails. Broderie, velours de 
coton. Bouchons. | 


another arrêt, of Sept. 18, 1785, established a bounty of ten livres a quintal on 
dried codfish of French origin carried to the West Indies; an arrêt of Feb. 11, 
1787, raised this bounty to twelve livres, and fixed the duty on foreign codfish 
carried thither at eight livres a quintal. 

27 J.e., the farmers general. 

28 “ Note des articles propres pour PAmérique Septentrionale et que la France 
pourra fournir à aussi bas prix que l'Angleterre.” š 
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[Produits à à Ghee des Etats Unis] 


Les: Ameis hous ont fourni deux espèces de potasse: Pune 
blanche, qu’ils nomment Pearl-ashe ; l’autre, d’un gris rougeâtre, en pierres 
‘dures, nommée Pot-ashe. 

La première est un alkali fixe, végétal, très pur. Ce sel dissous à la 
. plus grande dose possible dans l’eau pure, ne change presque rien à sa 
couleur et ne laisse, après sa dissolution, que la plus petite quantité de 
terre. C'est la meilleure: des potasses connues, infiniment supérieure à 
celle de Dantzig, qui contient beaucoup de terre et de sel-duobus.%® Elle 
est trés. utile dans le blanchissage des toiles les plus fines, dont elle n’at- 
taque point l’intégrité; les manufactures d’indienne en font usage et la 
préfèrent-à toutes les autres; elle sert aussi dans la teinture et à faciliter 
la perfection du sucre; elle entre dans la composition du cristal. 

La rougeâtre est une espèce de pierre à cautère; elle est employée dans 
les premières lessives des toiles, pour en dissoudre le principe le plus 
colorant; elle est trop caustique pour les dernières. 

La blanche s’est vendue, pendant la guerre, de 40 à 50 livres le cent; *° 
la rougeâtre de 25 à 35.1. 

L'on perçoit sur cette drogue, à la traite domaniale," le droit excessif 
du 30%*, ce qui souvent a mis Nantes hors de-concurrence avec Rouen et 
Orléans. 

L'Amérique Septentrionale fournit deux espèces de cire: l’une verte, 
production d’un arbrisseau nommé myrica; l'autre jaune, cire ordinaire 
des abeilles, qui se blanchit très facilement et dont Podeur suave approche 


de celle du baume du Pérou ou de la vanille; elle a été vendue de 38 à 40. 


‘sous la livre. . La verte a été employée ici pour l'usage des Américains, 
de manière que‘son prix wa pas été connu; elle n’a point de ténacité, 
elle est au contraire pulvérulente. 


"Les autres ‘drogues que Pon peut tirer des États-Unis se réduisent à ` 


peu d'articles de mince valeur, comme sassafras, serpentaire de Virginie,®* 
seneka, poligala virginiana. Ün de leurs bâtiments a apporté un parti #8 
de farine de sagou, qu’on m’a assuré avoir été fabriquée en Georgie. 
Les Américains, à qui jai vendu des‘ toiles royales, m'ont dit qu’ils 
+ auraient pu avoir en Irlande, avant la guerre, celles de bas prix à meilleur 
compte, mais qu'ils trouvaient nos fines, au-dessus de 50 sous, de niveau 


avec les irlandaises. Il est, à remarquer que leurs prodigieux achats à 


bas prix les' avaient, fait augmenter oS 25 a 30 pour cent. 


28 Potassium sulphate. 
` 80 Hundredweight. . 
31 Duty collected at Nantes. 
82 Snake-root, a species of aristolochia;.senega is a preparation from a 
species of polygala. ` 
88 Stock. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Archers d’Autrefois: Archers d'Aujourd'hui. Par HENRI STEIN. 

(Paris: D. A. Longuet. 1925. Pp. 305. 120 fr.) 

Tue aim of this attractively printed and beautifully illustrated work 
is, as the author states, to give an account at once comprehensive, ac- 
curate, and adapted for géneral reading,.of archery and archers from the 
earliest times up to the present. How comprehensive this study is. may 
be seen from a brief summary of its contents. Chapter I. discusses the 
bow in mythology, as reflecting the importance of archery in the life of 
primitive peoples. Greek, Hindu, and Germanic mythology furnish the ~ 
examples. Chapter II. traces the. use of the bow among prehistoric 
peoples and those of historic antiquity, from neolithic to Byzantine times. 
Here one would like to see a reference to Herodotus’s statement (I. '136) 
of the ideal of the Persian nobles: “to ride, to shoot, and to speak the 
truth”. On page 40 the enumeration of the Athenian archers, based on 
Thucydides (II. 13), should be more explicit. The 1200 Athenian cav- 
alry included 200 mounted archers, and the 1600 foot-archers included 
1200 Scythians. Mention of the number of triremes is superfluous with- 

. gut some information regarding the number of bowmen serving on each 
“(among the ten marines?). In fact, this whole topic of the number of 
archers in Athens at the opening of the Peloponnesian War should fol- 
low, and not precede, the opening paragraph on page 41 which mentions 
changes introduced after the Persian Wars... Or page 42, the phrase 
“a la fin du IT” siècle ou au début du IV*” should read “ou au début du 
II°”, since the dates are B.C. The note on this point should cite the 

p inscriptional evidence for the institution of the contests in archery men- 
“tioned in the text. : 

The third chapter treats in aoee detail the use of the bow in 
the Middle Ages, particularly among the Normans, the French, and 
English, with a good discussion of the influence: of the success of the 
English archers upon the development of this arm of the service in the 
armies on the Continent. Chapter IV. deals with the “free” archers, 
tracing their organization (1448) in France from the communal fra- . 
ternities under royal ordinance, their exemptions from the salt tax and 
other obligations, which gave them their name of “ free.”, and their his- 

` tory until their dissolution (1535). Chapter V. considers the bow as a - 
weapon of the chase, while chapter VT., contains a very interesting ac- 
count of the rise of the brotherhoods‘or gilds of archers in the ‘towns of 
France and Flanders and of their organization and fortunes until their 
suppression in France in 1790 ne NII. describes, the various com- 
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petitions of skill among archers of ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
It will surprisemany to read of the numerous associations of archers 
which flourish in France to-day, of which a great number are revivals of 
organizations which were in existence prior to 1790, and which to a 
- certain extent perpetuate the traditions and ideals of these older fra- 
ternities. i 
In chapter VIII. we have a disquisition upon the bow among the 
savage peoples all over the world, in Asia, Indonesia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica, with a description of the types of bows, arrows, and poisons for 
arrows in use in the various regions. The concluding chapter (IX.) has 
to do with the archer as represented in art among peoples of all ages. 
The frequency with which the martyrdom of St. Sebastian occurs in 
medieval art is due to his being the patron saint of archers. In the ap- 
pendixes the author has reprinted a selection of interesting and not easily 
accessible documents dealing with archery in France from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth century. Perhaps the most interesting among these 
is the treatise entitled L’Art d’Archerie, written about 1510. There are 
numerous notes on each chapter which reveal the author’s wide ac- 
quaintance with the literature of his subject. Naturally, M. Stein has 
placed most emphasis upon conditions prevailing.in France, but, in spite 


of that, his work is a very useful contribution to general Kulturgeschichte. — 


The Mummy, a Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archaeology. By. 


Sir E. A. Warris Bunce, Kt., D.Litt., F.S.A. Second Edition. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1925. Pp. xiv, 513. 45s.) -* 
Tuis second edition of Sir Wallis Budge’s important book is so 
well written and so admirably subdivided into chapters of non-technical 
description that it can be read with ease. The interest which naturally 
pertains to the subject is whetted by the charming method of its presenta- 
tion. Whether one approach the volume as a student of Egyptian life and 
custom, as a Biblical scholar, or as a layman to whose mind there is a 
strong appeal by thé romance of this nursery of civilization of which, 
the walls are scribbled all over with the thoughts and aspirations of the 
past, the book proves fascinating reading. It is impossible, for example, 
to grasp the significance of Ezekiel xxix without some knowledge of 
Egyptian funerary ceremonies of which the passage is redolent. What 
appeals most to the reviewer is the sturdy determination of the author 
to avoid being drawn into a maelstrom of imagination and working 
hypotheses to which the study of ancient Egyptian life so readily lends 
itself. One feels confidence everywhere in the definiteness of the text, 
so straightforward and yet so devoid of any suspicion of dogmatism. In- 
deed one might be rather disappointed in the author’s determination to 
avoid subjects which lend themselves to imaginative treatment. I find no 
_ treatment of subjects like the Ka standard and but scattered scanty refer- 
ence to the permanence and diffusion of customs. But this makes the 
positive statements of the author all the more impressive. 
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The outline of Egyptian history is an excellent background for study 
of the later parts-of the book and there is a clear presentation of the 
story of decipherment of hieroglyphs. The chapters on the mummy 
itself, on the Egyptian gods, and on the tomb will probably be the 
most widely interesting; they are full of accurate information bringing 
into focus the most recent work on these subjects. 

For American readers the references to negro admixture can not fail 
to be of intense interest and indeed one would have liked these amplified. 
It has been customary to assume little or no intercourse with the negro 
and negligible admixture until the time of the New Kingdom. But from 
this book we see that the date of commencing negro admixture must be 
pushed much further back. The ultimate elimination of negro as of other 
alien blood becomes the more surprising, and very significant for our 
study of the American negro. What has happened once is an indication 
of what may well happen again. We have had a mere three hundred 
years of negroid admixture in America. Is it not possible that when a 
thousand years have been completed the strain of negro blood on this 
continent may be as thin as it became in later Egypt? 

The use of Fabre’s work on Scarabaeus sacer is an excellent example 
of the way in which collateral research may be applied to the elucidation 
of a problem. It is unfortunate that Sir Wallis Budge’s confidence in 
anatomical evidence regarding the mummy is so badly shaken. Perhaps 
that is natural since it is only within recent years that anatomy has been 
studied quantitatively. When anatomical evidence has been given its 
due weight many purely archaeological and historical assumptions must 
be profoundly modified. To take as a single example the mummy of 
the young man vouched for as Akhenaton: recent anatomical work shows 
without shadow of doubt that this is the body of a man twenty-two years 
old; there is no evidence at all in Elliot Smith’s description in The Royal 
Mummies for his recent invocation of Dystocia adiposo-genitalis. I re- 
gard this purely as an attempt to force agreement between the require- 
ments of the archaeologists and the unequivocal information provided by 
the skeleton. When at last archaeologists are willing to apply skeletal 
‘ age-determination as has been done for the Pecos material and the Scar- 
borough skeletons, we shall know to within a year or two the age of 
every one of the important mummies now extant. And this is of such far- 
reaching importance that it should not be unduly delayed. 

T. Wrneate Topp. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, F.B.A,, 
S. A. Coox, Litt.D., F. E. Apcocx. Volume III. The As- 
syrian Empire. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. xxv, 821, iv. 355.) 

Tue third volume of this most important undertaking is in every 
respect worthy of its predecessors, and in several respects marks a dis- 


y 
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tinct advance. Yet were the difficulties in its plan and presentation far ` 


greater than in the former volumes. They were largely occupied with the 


brooks and smaller streams of life and letters which. flowed through-vast 


. areas, and, though imperfectly known, were by their very shallowness ` 


more or less readily comprehensible. In this volume ‘we are swept out ` 


upon ‘a mighty river and with far greater materials are troubled by the 
amount rather than the paucity of knowledge. The editors have, had an 


. immensely difficult task in the assignment of parts in this vast complex. 


‘Tt is quite obvious that they have given up the struggle in an attempt to 
set limits to the downward stream of dates. The volume hinges well 
with volume II., but it presents a very ill-assorted chronological relation- 
ship to the forthcoming fourth volume. Thus for example Hall and 
Thompson carry their story into the Seleucid age, while Cook ends with 
the Second Isaiah and the, Servant passages. The figure of Cyrus ap- 
pears several times here and there, but the reader will have to learn: of 
Persia in volume IV. There he will read doubtless of Anshan and Media 
and Persia and then be asked to turn back to volume III. for the taking 
of Babylon and the conquest of Lydia. One may also justly raise a 
question of scale about the allotment of space here and there. Is there 
not much disproportion in the treatment of the early Greek states? One 
is however almost ashamed to mention matters so slight in the descrip- 
tion of an effort so great, a result so rich and so useful. It will require 


much space here but it will be a service to all future readers to give the, ` 


chapter-headings, for only so shall the reader of this review learit what? ` 
the volume offers to him: chapter I., the Foundation of the Assyrian x: 


Empire; IJ., the Supremacy of Assyria; III., Sennacherib arid Esarhad: | 


don;'IV., the Age of Ashurbanipal; V., Ashurbanipal and the Fall of 


Assyria. All these five chapters are by Sidney Smith, of the British: 
Museum. Chapter VI. is the Hittites of Syria, VIL., Hittite Civilization,’ 


both by D. G. Hogarth, keeper of the Ashmolean, Oxford. Chapter VIIL 
is the Kingdom of Van (Urartu), by Professor A. H. Sayce; IX.,' the” 
Scythiäns and Northern Nomads, by E. H. Minns, Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; X., the New Babylonian Empire, by Dr. R. Campbell 


Thompson, Merton College, Oxford, and XI., the Influence of Babylonia; ” 


' by the same; XII., the Eclipse of Egypt; XIII., the Ethiopians and As- 


syrians in Egypt; XIV, the Restoration of Egypt; XV., Oriental Art of 


the Saite Period, all these by Dr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum ' 


XVI, the Topography of Jerusalem, by R. A. Stewart Macalister’ of 


4 


University College, Dublin; XVII, Israel and the Neighbouring. States ; .. 


XVIII., the Fall and Rise of Judah; XIX., Israel before the Prophets: 
_XX., the Prophets of Israel, all these by Dr. Stanley A. Cook of Gon- 


ville and Caius College, Cambridge; XXI., Lydia and Tonia, by D. G. 5 


ete XXII., the Growth of the Dorian States, by H. T. Wade-Gery 


- of Wadham College, Oxford; XXIII., Early Athens, by Professor E. A. 


Gardner and Dr. M. Cary of the University of London; XXIV, North- 
erh and Central Greece, by Dr. Cary; XXV., the Colonial Ficpengion of 
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Greece, by Professor can L. Myres of Oxford; XXVL, the Growth 
of the Greek City State, by Professor F. E. Adcock of Cambridge. Fol- 
lowing upon these, are the ‘bibliographies, chronological tables, and an 
‘excellent series of indexes. 

If now we turn ‘from this list, so comprehensive and extensive, to 
attempt some characterization of the workers and their work we shall find 
the result worthy of the attempt. The account of the Assyrian empire 
by -Sidney Smith is admirable alike in research and in style. It is lucidly 
written, free from any sign of cheap or hasty. presentation, and not 
seldom rises to literature. There is no attempt at originality for its own 
sake, but there are many new combinations and fresh suggestions. Sargon 
II. comes out well after a searching analysis of his deeds and of his ‘ 
political sagacity, and Sennacherib, though less than Olmstead has made 
him, is a greater figure than most of the rest of us have thought him to be. ` 
I am indeed not quite satisfied with the discussion of his campaign against 
Jerusalem, but can find no other fault. Sidney Smith is now in the 
same relative position in respect of contact with original materials as 
. was long and brilliantly held by King, and he has made sound use of 
| his opportunity. Hogarth rises as a matter of course to his opportunity 
and what he has offered is the last word yet ‘obtainable concerning the 
complicated Hittite problem. Happy indeed i is the opportunity here af- 
forded to read of the kingdom of Van (Urartu) by the one man best 
qualified above all others tọ write about it. Seldom does a man who has 
“almost alone recreated a lost people survive to deal with the whole sub- 
" ject ih-a popular way. It was Sayce who first deciphered the Vannic in- 
_ Rctiptions, -made their grammar, and laid down the first sketch of, the 
history of their kings. No one is so competent as he now to write’ of 
them, and none could be found so skillful in making the remote’ people , 
‘and their long-lost story both interesting and attractive in liveliness and 
‘color. The vexed question of the topography of Jerusalem is handled by 
“Macalister, easily the best living man to write upon it, qualified by per- 
© sonal autopsy of the ground and all its excavations. s 

Now come we to Dr. Stanley Cook and his work upon Israel and 
Judah. {When one has said that the scholarship here displayed is of a 
‘quality’ ‘fully equal to that of any other contributor one has indeed said 
much. Yet there will still remain a proper question of the soundness of 
” judgment to match the learning. There ought no longer be any. ques- 
tion of doubt about both propriety and necessity in the use of the utmost 
resources ‘of modern literary and ‘historical criticism in the effort to 
learn’ the development of the history of the Hebrews. But one may be 
pardoned for raising some question about the judgment of Dr. Cook here 
‘and there. The crucial question which he has to raise and attempt to ai, 
solve in this period is the problem of: Deuteronomy. His conclusion is; de 
that this glorious book is not prophetic but priestly and that it is of late wy 
date, later indeed than Jeremiah. At one stroke this sweeps away the 
conclusions of one hundred and twenty-five years of criticism by the 
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greatest masters. From Graf and Wellhausen to Driver and George 
Adam Smith all disappear and the very newest critic, HGlscher, com- 
‘mands the field. This makes the Old Testament narratives of Josiah’s 
reformation fiction, and overturns the central column in the whole struc- : 
ture of modern criticism. For such an overwhelming cataclysm I take 
the liberty of saying that Hôlscher’s arguments are insufficient, for they 
amount in sum total to little more than the “ impracticable idealism” ‘of 
the book. Hôlscher’s theory has indeed made a stir, but the current of 
present criticism runs strong against it Much of it was not perhaps 
’ accessible to Cook when he wrote. Oestreicher in Das Deuteronomische 
Grundgesetz, Staerk in Das Problem des Detuteronomiums, Lohr, Das 
Deuteronomium, are all on one ground or another in opposition, as are 
_ also König and Gressmann, the former particularly on philological 
` grounds. I am very sorry that Cook has yielded to it, and I regard this 
as a serious blemish upon his work. As an offset to this his bibliographies 
are far beyond those offered by any other contributor to this volume. 
The final judgment of this big book as a whole must be and should 
be that it is nobly worthy of its great purpose. Let us now have volume, , 
IV. and Persia therein as soon as possible. 
Roserr W. Rocers. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 7 


` du 

„Histoire de Rome: une Cour Princière au Vatican pendant la Renais- 
sance, Sixte IV., Innocent VIII., Alexandre VI. Borgia, 1471- 
1503. By E. Ropocanacut. (Paris: Hachette. 1925. Pp. 315. 
60 fr.) | i | 

Tuts new book by the author of an Histoire de Rome de 1354 & 147I 
(reviewed in this periodical, XXVIII. 150) and of Rome au Temps de 
Jules IT. et de Léon X. (1911) fills the gap between these two works and 
constitutes an addition to the now considerable number of works by the 
cultivated author. As an addition to the works available on the period 
- considered, it can be said to have told simply and dispassionately, ‘if with- 
out color or vivacity, the events of the years in which the most nearly 
successful attempts were made to exploit the papal office for the ag- 
grandizement of private families. As might be expected, the pontificate 
of Alexander VI. engages the chief attention. Considerably more than 
half the book is taken up with these eleven’ years, and books on the 
Borgia pervade the general bibliography even after most of them have 
been relegated to categories devoted to the three outstanding members 
of the family. Doubtless these years were the most eventful for the 
Vatican in a political way, but they were also among the most important 
in the history of a Rome not yet touched by Raphael and Michelangelo, 
and the title inspires hope of a book in the spirit of Lanciani’s Golden 
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Days of Renaissance Rome. But of the Appartamento Borgia, as of the 
Sistine Chapel and of Botticelli, Pinturicchio, and Signorelli, the author 
has little to say. The work is evidently intended to narrate the general 
history of Sixtus, Innocent, and Alexander. It follows in a thin stream, 
flowing too placidly to stir up murky depths, the narrative of Gregorovius 
with the addition of a convenient foot-note, the correction of an occa- 
sional name or date, or the utilization of material (printed, not manu- 
script) of more recent date than the History of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
Such is the Projets de Croissade (pp. 236-239), based on the reports of 
Stefano Taleazzi, published in the Roman Archivio di Storia Patria. The 
style is that of the annalist, and the writer’s French predilections result 
in expressions which jar, as “ Château de l'Oeuf ” (p. 205)-—-Why trans- 
. late Castel dell’ Uovo anyhow ?—and “‘Fornoue” (p. 204) for Fornovo. 
But perhaps the soldiers of Charles VIII. took liberties as flagrant with 
the names of Italian towns as did the English Tommies who invented 
“Wipers”, or the American doughboys who gave us “Harve”. 

It is a sumptuous volume, whose place is on the library table rather 
than the shelves, and whose apparatus of scholarship just misses .being 
too elaborate. The bibliography, while not exhaustive, displays a formi- 
dable and well-arranged list of titles of printed authorities old and new. 
German titles are most conspicuous by their absence. The illustrations 
have a welcome freshness. Besides the portraits from the Pinturicchio 
frescoes, usual in a book concerned with the Borgia, there are stimulating 
photogravures of coins and medals, fortifications, palaces, and monuments, 
all of which go to reinforce the title rather than the text of the book. 
In the text, the background of the familiar story of worldly pontiffs and 
their nephews is only suggested by the repetition, dear to writers on the 
Renaissance, of the details of pageants and ceremonials which the chroni- 
clers preserved with the zeal of modern society reporters and about as 
much feeling for the significant. 

Frepericx C. CHURCH. 


Histoire de la Nation Française. Dirigée par GABRIEL HANOTAUX, 
de l’Académie Française. Tome VII. Histoire Militaire et. 
Navale, volume I.: Des Origines aux Crotsades, par le Général 
J. Corin; Des Croisades à la Révolution, par le Colonel 
F. Resour. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1925. Pp. 591. 
50 fr.) 


Myrxirary students have long been in the habit of giving special at- 
tention to anything written by the author of L’Education Militaire de 
Napoléon. A foot-note to part 1 of the present volume shows it to have 
been his last work, left in manuscript, when he was ordered to Macedonia, 
where he met his death. 

General Colin’s part in the present work is brief, only one hundred 
pages out of nearly six hundred. It shows an effort to make military 
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history more than a mere narrative of events, by explaining armament, 
organization, and methods of fighting. Unfortunately, this description 
is not closely tied into the narrative, and one does not readily form a 
vivid action-picture of the military machine so well described at'rest, The ~ 
writer is not always consistent; e.g., on page 6 he says, “ aucune cavalerie 
ne sachant manceuvrer dans l'antiquité ”, evidently forgetting Alexander ; 
on page 47, remembering that great captain, “dans les guerres de 
l'antiquité, la cavalerie était souvent larme décisive grace à sa mobilité, 
qui la rendait propre aux manœuvres rapides sur les flancs ”. 

One may regret, also; the enumeration of so many small operations; 
the mere catalogue makes no impression, while it takes up space which 
migtit. ‘have been used in giving a better picture of selected operations 
of importance. Perhaps these flaws may be explained by the fact, men- 
tioned in the foot-note, that the writer had no time to give his manu- 
script. final revision before starting on what was to prove his last cam- 
paign. The book is not entirely up to his usual standard of scholarship, 
but that standard is hard to maintain. 

General Colin’s influence continues, even in part II., for his works are 
among those cited there. This is not to say that Colonel Reboul, him- 
self a writer of ability and experience; has not written independently. 
But whether by agreement, influence, or chance, the character of the 
two parts is much the same. The same weaknesses are observed; the 
descriptive and narrative parts are not tied so closely together as to 
present a single picture, and an over-conscientious effort to mention as 
many military operations as possible has brought in many passages of 
Slight interest or value, to the exclusion of useful detail on those more 
important. The same, strength appears, too; military mechanism is 
treated more fully than.i in most books, and the material is there to enable 
the careful reader to form for himself a reasonably satisfactory picture. 

At the very outset, the writer does justice, as few do, to the military 
capacity and technical skill of the Crusading leaders. He presents the 
Crusades not merely as a grand outburst of.enthusiasm, “ muddling through 
somehow ”, but as military operations, demanding and demonstrating a 
considerable degree of organizing ability. He shows what kinds of 
practical experience the leaders had had, and mentions their eager use of 
the available material for theoretical study, as illustrated by the popular- 
ity of Vegetius. At times he seems, in his enthusiasm at finding sound 
military ideas at work, to overlook some of the unsound. The discus- 
sion of the military constitution of the Frankish empire in Syria is good, 
as is also the appreciation of the value of the monastic military orders, 
with their thorough organization and strict discipline. 

The summary of the influence of the Crusades upon French military 
thought forms an excellent foundation for the study of the development 
of royal forces. The appearance of the charge of constable, symbolizing 
royal control, is noted, and the creation of the.“ grand maitre des 
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arbalétriers”, a dignity marking the 1 rise in orena of foot-troops. 
The development of infantry is traced, and it is interesting to note the 
explicit recognition of Machiavelli’s influence in the organization of the 
“legions” of Francis I. Early artillery is not neglected. 

The writer clearly states the great problem of the next ensuing period: 
“Je probléme du piquier et du mousquetaire, de ces deux fantassins dif- 
férents, qu’il faut accoupler quand même, est la quadrature du cercle pour 
les seizième et dix-septième siècles! Point de formations rationelles, 
tant que ce dualisme durera.” He treats, all too briefly, the gallant 
struggles of the old sergeants-major to solve the problem, and shows how’ 
out of these there gradually grew a definite and permanent regimental or- 
ganization. ae 

From this time on, events crowd too closely for even: an attempt to 
follow them here. To outline the treatment of the eighteenth century 
alone would demand more space than could be allotted to a review of the 
entire work. 

Throughout the volume, the navy is not ‘overlooked, but its treatment 
is much briefer and less thorough than that of the army. And one 
misses everywhere the documentation which might help the reader who 
wishes to follow the subject farther; the few citations given raise the | 
suspicion, perhaps unwarranted, that secondary material has been relied `° 
upon more than primary. 

The conclusion strikingly summarizes the progress of the French 
army from chaos to unity, and the development of what the writer con- 
.ceives to be the French doctrine of war. It also brings out those char- 
acteristics and tendencies of the old royal army-that' led to its break-up 
and reconstruction in the Revolution, and-opens the way for the promised 
second volume. It is a sufficient characterization of the present work, 
to express the hope that the continuation may..be as good. 


OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 


Histoire de la Nation Française. Dirigée par GABRIEL HANOTAUX, 
de l’Académie Française. Tome XV. Histoire des Science en 
France, II.: Histoire des Sciences Biologiques, par MAURICE 
CauLLEEY ; Histoire de la Philosophie, par RENÉ Lore. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 1925. Pp. 621. 50 fr.) 


In Gabriel Hanotaux’s monumental Histoire de la Nation Française 
we have a notable section on the. History of French Philosophy. M. René 
Lote of the University of Grenoble has given a much-needed account of 
the origin and progress of the nation’s thought in the realm of specula- 
tion. The whole work is written with such subtlety and thoroughness 
that it gives a unique picture of the development of the Gallic spirit, that 
unbroken attitude of objective intellectualism, .from the break-up of: 
Roman civilization through the Middle Ages to modern times. In spite 
of the heavy load of ancestral systems and of periods of bitter intolerance 
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the author claims that French metaphysics possesses a certain superiority, 
not only in its insistence on logic but in its feeling for the nuances of 
thought. French philosophy is then offered as a proof of the civilization 
of a country. 

. The author’s attitude towards the Middle Ages is significant. The 
French have been so long used to scholasticism that they are not taken 
in by its subtleties as are many of our American neo-realists and critical 
realists, who are repeating, in rather obscure language, the clear-cut 
hypotheses of Thomism. “To the Frenchman occult “essences” and 
abstract “ subsistents ” appear to be not so much actual solutions as so 
many jeur- d'esprit. So the latest forms of French philosophy, as pre- 
sented by Renouvier and Boutroux, by Poincaré and Bergson, leave be- 
hind fixed realities and archetypal forms and emphasize chance, con- 
tingency, and creative evolution, in a word fluxility and not fixity. 

_In this work Cartesianism is perhaps overemphasized, but this is 
natural, since the sceptical method of Descartes is shown to have made 
the French mind so objective that even at the verge of the Revolution 
the “astonishing aristocracy” of ’89 looked on the reforms of the En- 
cyclopaedists with perfect composure. This society of the salons, com- 
posed of “intelligent amateurs ”, is cleverly contrasted with the Calvinistic 
type of thinker driven by the Reformation to establish a new discipline, 
which was nothing but a new tyranny against liberty of philosophizing. 
Instead of rigid creeds the idea of a natural religion was enlarged. into 
a dream of complete tolerance. The Cartesian insistence on reason is 
carried on by Voltaire, and the epoch of the Encyclopaedists is marked 
by an amiable scepticism which tolerated in a somewhat quizzical way 
even Rousseau’s gospel of feeling. But the treatment of these thinkers 
* ig. not trivial. Voltaire is described as serious in his raillery, and” 
* Rousseau as not coldly sceptical, but ardent with enthusiasm for an 
aristocracy of good-will to replace an aristocracy of birth. 

= The interplay of temperaments furnishes one point of view in this 
' treatise and the author’s descriptions of men like Maine de Biran, Saint- 
. Simon, Auguste Comte, and Ernest Renan form veritable vignettes in a 
portrait gallery of speculative notables. With the second point of view, 

namely, that French philosophy is mainly idealistic, a certain distortion 
` arises. ‘The mechanical and materialistic philosophers of the seventeenth 
‘and. eighteenth centuries are somewhat neglected. Not enough is made 
of the influence of Descartes’s Le Monde or such works as Lamettrie’s 

L’Honune Machine, while that long list of prerevolutionary thinkers which 
gave to the Encyclopaedia its anti-idealistic tone is treated too scantily. 
M. Lote pays much attention to the concurrent stream of French science, 
| but is apt to discount that form of scientific determinism against which 
the most recent thinkers like Boutroux and Renouvier, Poincaré and Berg- 
son have been fighting'so hard. He implies that in the struggle between 
mechanism and idealism the latter has the best of it, and that pragmatism, 
with its fictionalism, is more inclined to the latter than to the former. 
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But as William James said, there are good things on both sides of the 
line. We may “ will to believe” in the tender-minded concepts, but the 
tough-minded will not down. Besides James the author refers to hardly 
another American thinker, despite the fact that from Voltaire through 
Cousin to Bergson there have been a number of followers of French 
philosophy in this country. But that philosophy is too little known here 
and for that reason we wish that this brilliant book, with its extremely 
interesting illustrations, could be reproduced in an English form. 


Woopsrince RILEY. 


*The Chief Sources of English Legal History. By- Percy H. Wrn- 
FIELD, LL.D., Fellow and Law Lecturer of St. John’s College. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1925. Pp. xviii, 374. 
$4.00.) 

Dr. WINFIELD’s book is based on lectures delivered three years ago 
in Harvard Law School, with the avowed purpose of helping students 
in legal research. This purpose is carried out in three ways. In the first 
place, Dr. Winfield classifies sources of legal history “according to 
gradation of authority ” into statutes, judicial decisions, text-books, and 
unprofessional books (p. 42). After brief chapters on Anglo-Saxon and 
on Roman law, he discusses Statutes and Public Records, Case Law and 
Abridgments, Textbooks and Books of Practice. Most illuminating to 
the layman is his account of the writ and of the growth of the prin- 
ciple of precedent. As Dean Pound shows, it is an achievement to make 
a history of the sources of law “an introduction to an internal history of 
our common law” (p. xvi). This achievement is due partly to an ar- 
rangement of material that lays little stress on different sets of courts 
and various types of law. But fon research in the sources of a law that 
“grew up as a law of the courts” (p. xv), a classification of courts 
seems desirable. References to the commercial law of the courts of fairs 
and of the staple would help to account for.the paucity of commercial ' 
cases in the early abridgments (p. 232). 

Secondly, Dr. Winfield gives palaeographical and bibliographical sug- 
gestions for beginners, and at the end of each section of the volume 
prints, with brief comments, lists of the more important authorities. 
Realizing that the bibliographies in Holdsworth’s monumental work have 
changed the situation, he explains that his book is not a bibliography but 
merely a “guide to the chief sources” (preface). In confirmation of 
his prophecy that his omissions will be criticized, I venture to urge that 
proceedings before justices of the peace and readings at the Inns of 
Court (in addition to Marowe’s) should have been included. The former 
are important for criminal law, the latter for their interpretation of 
statutes and for their relation to later text-books. It seems superfluous to 
print titles on Canon Law (pp. 64-69), almost identical with those in 
Gross, Sources and Literature of English History. Is it not better merely 
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to refer to Gross and to add recent monographs such as McNeill’s and 
Oakley’s on Penitentials? For tracts printed before 1600, it is dangerous 
to rely on Worrall’s and Clarke’s catalogues, in preference to publica- 
tions of the Bibliographical Society. Examples of errors are the mis- 
leading lists on pages 283-286, and the statement that Middleton was 
printing in “about 1515” (p. 280), a date twenty-five years too early. 

Thirdly, Dr. Winfield presents conclusions derived from his own re- 
search that are important contributions to legal knowledge. One can 
not praise too highly both his methods and his results. His endeavor to 
find a consistent test of what constitutes a. statute lends peculiar value to: 
his chapter on statutes. His painstaking analysis of the cases.in the® 
first four printed abridgments goes far toward solving difficult problems 
of origin and contents. One would like to know his opinion on a fif- 
teenth-century manuscript abridgment in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 16168), and on the beautifully illustrated fragment in the Inner 
Temple. 

I have noted a few bibliographical mistakes not vital for the main 
argument. The uncertainty about Statham’s first ‘name is dispelled by 
available information, much of which has recently been published. Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert is not the author of books on husbandry and sur- 
veying, nor is the evidence for his education at Gray’s Inn ‘merely tradi- 
tional” (p. 224). 

'A few slips may be indicated: page 13, note 1, Pollack for Pollock; 
page 91, note 3, 1518 for 1508; page 181, Reorder for Recorder; page 207, 


‘49 Henry VI. is correct. On page 220, note 3, there seems to be an 


error in assigning to the John Rockefeller Library a copy of the Abridg- 


ment of the Book of Assises. 


BERTHA Haven PUTNAM. 


Mémoires et Documents pour servir à P Histoire du Commerce et de 
lIndustrse en France. Publiés sous la direction de JULIEN 
Hayem. La Comsnerce de la Bretagne au XVIII’ Siècle. Par 
-Henrt SÉE Quelques Professions Connues, Inconnues, et 
Méconnues. Par JuciEeN Havem. (Paris: Hachette. 1925. 
Pp. vii, 345. 30 fr.) . , 

THE major portion of this book is a carefully documented monograph 
by Henri Sée on the commercial and maritime affairs of the Breton ports 
of'St. Malo and Morlaix, and, in a lesser degree, of Nantes, Landerneau, 
Lorient, and Paimboeuf in the eighteenth century. Bound in the same 
volume (pp. 271-344), but irrelevant to the former treatise, is Julien 
Hayem’s report of 1918, based on his investigation as tax commissioner, 
on a classification of professions in contemporary France. | 

As a contribution to the maritime history of Brittany M: Sée’s work 
is not à collection of source-material but a description and interpretation 
in the author’s clear and precise narrative of the commercial adventures 
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of the old firms of Magon de la Balue at St. Malo and of Guillotou de 
Kerever at Morlaix. Their papers, whereon the investigation mainly 
rests, reveal the whole technique of Breton commerce: the association of 
“capitalists for foreign ventures; the amounts and duration of invest- 
ments; profits and losses; the mechanism of banking, exchange, insur- 
ance, and a general commission business for Frenchmen and foreigners; 
the tonnage of vessels, cargoes, and voyages. ‘Trade with Holland and 
Scandinavia was confined mostly to ships of those countries. Breton 
boats, usually of from 200 to 400 tons, conducted the coastal trade, con- 
stant intercourse with Cadiz, the Newfoundland cod-fishery, and infre- 
quent ventures to Africa, the Antilles, the South Sea, and the Orient. 
Commerce with England and Ireland was restrained by British naviga- 
tion laws which, nevertheless, gave rise to considerable contraband trade. 
Under French mercantilism itself Breton adventurers were restless and 
agitated for free ports, but: “ip: to the Revolution France contained but 
four such ports: Marseilles, Bayonne, Dunkirk, and Lorient, the latter 
being the only one in Brittany. 

From St. Malo the exports were mainly Breton cloth, codfish, brandy, 
and some grain, though Malouins dealt in anything that ‘would readily 
sell anywhere, particularly at Cadiz for the Spanish colonial markets. 
Returns comprised Spanish specie and colonial products that were widely 
marketed. Communications with Dacosta in London for textiles, with 
Temminck of Amsterdam for wax, with silk manufacturers of Lyons, 
with Gobien of Marseilles, Vanschoonhaven of Hamburg, Pedro Vigo and 
others of Cadiz, suggest but faintly the extent of Malouin trade. Yet 
their commerce with Africa and the Antilles was slight. In these quar- 
ters Nantes was supreme, and though the author gives valuable statistics 
of her trade with the French West Indies in sugar, coffee, indigo, and 
cotton, the history of the port of Nantes remains to be written. Morlaix’s 
commerce was similar to St. Malo’s but smaller. Both ports, so flourish- 
ing in the seventeenth century, declined in the eighteenth, especially after 
1740; more and more were they isolated from the highways of world- _ 
trade. Neither was located at the mouth of an important river-traffic : 
or tapped a hinterland of agricultural or industrial importance; and Eng- 
lish competition was increasingly injurious in Spanish America, even in 
the French West Indies through connivance of royal officials. The out- 
break of war with Britain in 1793 finally terminated, except for pri- 
vateering, the maritime importance of Breton ports. 

Fishing has always been one of the major industries of Brittany, and 
a nursery of seamen. On the Channel coast codfish was of prime im- | 
portance, while the population of the southern shore was sustained 
mainly by sardine fisheries. A cahier of 1789 from Lanriec. describes the 
labor and grievances of these fisher-folk; poor mariners were at the 
mercy of wealthy merchants who monopolized the supply of bait; the 
greater struggle of the following century between small enterprise and 
capitalism had already begun. 
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The social structure resting upon such maritime activity in the old 
Breton ports is revealed through an examination, among.various sources, 
of the tax rolls of the early period of the Revolution. The bourgeoisie 
by this time, rich in a heritage from bygone trade, generally retired” 
from the sea, speculated in assignats and securities, and simulated the 
life of the nobility with whom indeed many of them had long been af- 
filiated and whose political conservatism they shared. And thus at the end 
of the’ monarchy the curtain falls on this fascinating picture of the quaint 
old dwellings and docks that still survive as picturesque memorials of 
the dawn of French imperialism. The book -leaves little ground for 
` criticism; ‘as economic history it occupies a worthy position beside the 
works of d’Avenel, Levasseur, and Scelle, and should prove as valuable 
to students of European expansion as to historians of the Old Régime. 

| Frank WESLEY PITMAN. 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Conyers Reap. Three volumes. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; Oxford: Clarendon Press., 1925. Pp. vii, 443; 
433; 506. $20.00.). . 

4 Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elisabeth is ‘the 
ripe fruition of upwards of two decades ‘of exhaustive research, of ex- 
tensive reading, and of open-minded, intelligent, and critical meditation. — 
Time and effort have been unsparingly employed in order to secure every 
scrap of relevant material, to appraise it justly, and to weave it into its 
proper setting. Rarely does a scholar have such an opportunity. In an 
age as colorful as any in English history, perhaps in all recorded time, 
he may set “before our eyes the things worthy of remembrance that 
have been done . .. by mighty nations, noble kings and princes, wise 
governors, valiant captains and -persons renowned for some notable 
quality, representing unto us the laws and customs of old time, the par- 
ticular affairs of men, their consultations and enterprises, the means 
they have used to compass them withal and their demeaning of them- 
‘sélves ”. 

While the author effectively pictures large and stirring events and 

. ‚handles involved and complicated problems with uncommon skill, his 

work will probably fail to satisfy fully at least two or three classes of 

students and readers. In the’ first place, there will be those who.would 
prefer more emphasis upon the structure and operation of the contem- 
porary governmental system or upon the rich if oft-tilled field of non- 
political conditions. Perhaps the subtitle should prepare such folk in ad- 
vance. Although there are a few valuable minutes on the duties of the 
secretary of state, there is comparatively little on the institutions of the 
period, nor—save for some welcome and fresh information on the cloth 
trade, the trading companies and maritime ventures in which Walsingham 
was concerned—is there any attempt to resurvey Elizabethan social and 
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industrial conditions. In the second place, the jaded appetites of many 
who have been indulging in a surfeit of “intimate biography ” will find 
little to stimulate them here. Dr. Read announces frankly at the outset 
that there are few personal details known to have survived respecting 
Walsingham’s private life. Furthermore, while eloquent and even epi- 
grammatic upon occasions, as will be instanced presently, Mr. Secretary 
was the typical grave statesman who, according to Disraeli, -is required 
by an insular people surrounded by fog and possessing a powerful middle 
class. On the whole, the few. extant samples of his humor and levity 
are reminiscent of Hannibal’s famous Barmecide jest to Gisco as re- 
corded by Plutarch. 

Nevertheless, the biography is not only interesting in the sense of 
dealing with matters of profound interest in the destinies of rulers and 
nations, but there are terse, salty, and even dramatic and vivid pieces of 
writing—a taste of the former quality may be found in volume I., on 
page 6; of the latter, in volume II., on pages 95-100. Furthermore, the 

‘whole presentation is distinguished by gratifying clarity, and indubitable 
mastery of the sources, as well as a detachment so nearly Olympian as 
to compel admiration and respect. To be sure, there are stretches of 
longsome and tortuous negotiations with Scotland, France, Spain, and 
the Low Countries, which the author candidly admits have to be fol- 
lowed to lengths somewhat wearisome at times. Yet the traveller 
through these possibly arid reaches has the advantage of a guide with 
equipment and capacity to keep him in the right paths. Also, there are 
frequent oases, for example, plots with brilliant studies of Walsingham’s 
method of detecting and exposing them. Here we find fact as enthralling 
as fiction and, in many cases, for the first time, the real truth is ex- 
tricated from legend and surmise. 

Perhaps in the broader features of Elizabethan policy scholars will 
not, from what is here set forth, have occasion to revise materially their 
views, but they will have securer foundations on which to base them. 
In addition not a few specific contributions to the history of the period 
are provided. The divisions in the Council, together with the fluctuating 
relations between Walsingham and Burghley, are for the first time 
elucidated upon sufficient first-hand evidence. Also, the footing upon 
which Walsingham and Leicester stood toward one another is presented 
more fully and convincingly than ever before. Particularly the reasons 
why the secretary drew away from the queen’s unworthy favorite after 
the inglorious expedition to the Netherlands in 1585 are discussed at 
length, though, in the opinion of the reviewer, disillusionment consequent 
upon Leicester’s incapacity might have been stressed to a greater degree. 
The contrasts between Walsingham’s and Elizabeth’s policy are brought 
out at intervals. Manifestly the author holds no brief for the man whose 
achievements he has elected to’ portray, and apparently he overlooks none . 
of his mistakes or shortcomings. At the same time, he defends him 
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stoutly, when occasion demands, against prejudiced and ill-founded . 
criticisms. Ample. extracts from his letters and papers demonstrate that, 
while sparing in the lighter displays of wit and humor, he could picture 
with searching insight men! “and, situations, and. express himself when 
necessary with pungency or "lofty. dignity—witness the gem on Mary, 
Queen of -Scots (I. 69); “his estimates of Olivarez and the Spanish 
(122), of the French (130) ; or,.as a sample of his eloquence, his words 
on war (317). - 

As the narrative progresses one is made to realiżė what a burden it 
was to serve'such a monarch as Elizabeth. Her meanness, capriciousness, 
-and gusty displays of temper are illustrated with fresh examples (e.g., II. 
22, 71, III. 141). ; Perhaps‘the high point was reached when Walsingham 


` felt constrained to “request that he might be allowed to retire from her 


‘ ‘service and devote the rest of his days in prayer for her, ‘whom in all 
: appeardnce, salvation. itself was not able to save, if she continued the 


course she was in’” CIEL. 137):, On the other hand, full’ Justice is done 
to her courage, adroitness, moderation, and ability to envisage domestic ` 
and foreign problems’from all sides (e.g., II. 117). Did space permit 
it would be:of interest: to enumerate the many specific incidents on 
which new light is thrown; for. instance, Elizabeth’s attitude toward 
the French in the Netherlands (I. 295) and the Dutch finances (II. 111). 

While the author considers in detail, with the aid of additional evidence, 
the events leading up to such familiar matters as the massacre of St. 


- Bartholomew’s and the Spanish Armada, the actual stories, so often 


told, are very properly passed over lightly.. Yet, in stressing Elizabeth’s 
thriftiness in failing to provide adequate munitions and supplies to cope 


. with the Spanish attack and to reap the full force of the repulse by a 


devastating pursuit, the reviewer queries whether enough has been made 


of the faulty system of administration beyond the queen’s control—nor, 
it would seem, is quite enough credit given to the Dutch for their 
blockade of Parma’s forces. The work is so carefully done, including 
proof-reading, that ‘errors and slips are almost negligible. The “re- 
ligious ` establishment which looked for its government and its ritual 


a towards Rome” (I. 31) needs a bit more explanation, and perhaps it is 


rather early to speak of Arminianism (IIT. 158), though Arminius was 
boïnin: 1560. The portrait of Lady Walsingham, referred to (I. x), is in 
volume I. not volume III. The. style is so good that it is a pity that 
“ provoke” and “ reaction ” occur so’ frequently and that “ verbal ” is con- 
stantly preferred to “oral”. It must have required some hardihood for 


Parry to “deny the fact” (II. 404), and Babington must have been 


decidedly in advance of his time if he “determined to fly” (III. 21). 
: Previous scholars including Froude, M. A. S. Hume, Corbett, and 
Pollen, who have worked on one or another of the various aspects of the 


‘ subject, have been set right by Dr. Read: on numerous points. In the 


` vast bibliography and in the mass of references ample credit is given 


to forerunners, particularly to Stahlin for his findings about the early 


` 


‘life of Walsingham. Apparently he abandoned the subject many. years 
ago and turned to Russian history. ' Among the few noticeable omis- 
sions are Paul Van Dyke’s Cine Sa aie and Erich Marcks's 
brilliant torso of Colighy. 

The author’s patience has been Taanit, in rie records, bg 
crabbed handwriting, pondering over mutilated documents, and inter- 
preting ciphers, to say nothing of reading | practically all the available 
literature, yet he has never got lost in the intricacies of the subject, he © 
has kept many threads cunningly in hand, he has provided indispensable 
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summaries at appropriaté ‘moments, and has interpreted sagely with sound ° 


reasons or acceptable conjectures. Altogether, hé has produced a study 
of the public life of an outstanding man in a ‘hotable ape that is a credit 
. to American scholarship. 


nit is os à 
A History of England from the Defcat of the Armada to the Death 
of Elisabeth, with an Account of English Institutions during the 
. Later Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries. - „By EDWARD 
cP. CHEYNEY, Professor of European: History ‘in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Volume II. (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1926. Pp. viii, 589. $6.50.) nt. 
TWELVE years have elapsed since the publication of the first install- 
ment of Professor Cheyney’s magnum opus, but his readers are now 
richly rewarded for their long wait. We possess at last a standard his- 
tory of fifteen of the most difficult years of English history, by a recog- 
nized master of the period; we have seen the gap between Froude and 
Gardiner bridged. With his usual modesty Professor Cheyney disclaims 
all pretensions to have dealt with every phase of his chosen field, of 
which variety and versatility are perhaps the most outstanding char- 
acteristics; he enumerates in detail the things that he has left out (pref- 
ace and pp. 551-552) and gives his reasons for.so doing. We ghall re- 
vert to this point a little further on, but in the first place let us turn 
to the matters of which he has elected to treat, to the actual contents 
of the volume that lies before us. vs 


The titles of the six parts into which it is divided—the Veai 1596, 


the League against Spain, the Last Four. Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth, 
Local Government, the Fall of Essex, andthe Last Days of the Reign— 
give the best possible idea of Professor Cheyney’s method of approach, 
an exceedingly skillful combination of the narrative and the topical. It 
` is difficult to single out the most notable chapter. Every one of them 
has great merits, but those whose material is newest are not invariably the 


best. Those on Scarcity and Turbulence, with which the book begins, 
are a salutary reminder that the general prosperity which is usually as-' 
sociated with the close of the Elizabethan age was intérspersed with brief ' 


crises of great misery and want. The account of the capture of Calais 
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by the Spaniards in 1596 gives an excellent picture of a much-neglected ` 
episode; and the opportunity is admirably utilized to portray the queen’s 
changeableness in one of the most irritating of its many manifestations. 
Professor Cheyney does no, err on the side of hero-worship ; some- 
times, indeed, we can not help wishing that he had let himself go a little 
more, and permitted himself to be borne along by the enthusiasm of the 
‘times. Every one of the chapters in the part oh Local Government con- 
tains a wealth of fresh information; that on the Lord Lieutenant is 
perhaps the best of them; it is a pity that it was not available in Eng- 
land in 1914, when so much doubt and confusion existed as to the 
measure of authority’ to which these functionaries could-claim an his- 
torically valid right. And yet we doubt if the general reader will find 
these newer portions of the book as pleasant reading as the chapter on. 
the Parliament of 1601, especially the pages on the monopolies, in which 
an oft-told tale has been presented afresh in most attractive form, or 
the part devoted to’ the last ventures and tragic fate of the Earl of 
Essex, who is rightly charactérized as “the best-loved man of his time”. 
The üse of quotations is most impressive throughout. Invariably apt, 
they are: selected from the widest range of primary and secondary au- 
thorities. They constitute, for anyone who is familiar with the history 
of the period, the most convincing proof of the breadth of the author’s 
reading and the thoroughness of his research. 

Passing on to omissions—and one’s verdict on a book like the present 
will largely depend on one’s opinion of the author’s selection of the topics 
to be dealt with and the topics to be ignored—they are, as we have 
already stated, duly enumerated and explained. In most of these cases we 
are amply content to accept Professor Cheyney’s reasons without" cavil; 
but there are two, at least, to which we feel bound to take exception. 
The first of these is the absence of all discussion of matters ecclesiastical. 
So inextricably interwoven were the affairs of Church and State during 
the period under consideration that it does not seem to the reviewer as 
if any picture of the times could possibly have a correct perspective, 
when the internal organization and development of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, and the story of its struggles with the Catholics and the Puri- 
> tans, are left virtually untouched. How vast, for example, were the 
political and economic consequences of the religious legislation ‘of the 
year 1593! We hasten to add that Professor Cheyney, in our opinion, has 
come incredibly near to achieving the impossible. So admirable has been 
his work, both in the collection and arrangement of his material; that 
we are carried along with the story as he tells it, and forget, for the 5 
moment, what he has seen fit to withhold; and yet, after all, we can not ` 
feel that his proportions are quite just. And secondly, we find it hard 
. to forgive him fof his failure to afford us any indication of the relative 
. values of his sources of information. Every statement is. splendidly 
backed up, as is the case with everything he has ever written; but the 
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Foot-notes give only the names and page-references for his different 
authorities, manuscript sources, ancient memoirs, standard histories, and 
modern monographs, without any effort to distinguish between them, and 
this is profoundly ‘discouraging to the inexperienced. Professor 
Cheyney’s excuse is “the anticipated early appearance of the general 
Bibliography of English History of the Tudor period, being prepared 
by a group of American scholars”. His unselfish loyalty to his colleagues 
in the preparation of that unhappy publication is characteristic; but ` 
some of them will wonder whether he would not have done better had 
he given to the readers of his own book some glimpses, at least, of his 
unrivalled knowledge of the authorities on his chosen field. 

The volume is marred by a few minor inaccuracies. On page 518, 
for example, the queen’s birthday is given as November 17. At the top 
of page 567, the real date, September 7, is correctly stated; but a few lines 
lower down, November 17 appears again, this time as the anniversary 
of Elizabeth’s coronation, As a matter of fact, November 17 was the 
day of Mary Tudor’s death and consequently that of Elizabeth’s accession ; 
she was crowned on January 15, 1559, and a very notable occasion it was, 
from many points of view. ` : 

Certain things, moreover, are left hanging in the air. Thus the 
discussion of the Poor Law ends with’ the act of 1597; there is not a 
word about the great statute of 1601, which, though in large measure a 
verbatim re-enactment of that of four years before, consolidated all the 
gains that had been made in the Tudor period, and was described by 
that eminent eighteenth-century antiquarian, Richard Burn, as having 
given rise “to more litigation, and a greater amount of revenue . . . with 
consequerices more extensive and more serious in their aspect than ever 
were identified with any other act of Parliament or system of legislation 
whatsoever”. This last defect, of which other instances might be given, 
is doubtless the almost inevitable result of the enormous variety of topics 
taken up, of the great length of time over which the preparation of the 
volume has been spread, and of the many interruptions that have marked 
its progress. i 

But let us have done with petty criticism at once. One of the chief 
fascinations of the Elizabethan period is its capacity for provoking dis- 
cussion: Most of the reviewer’s strictures have to do rather with mat- 
ters of opinion than of fact. Many of his readers will doubtless disagree 
with him; and those who do not will readily admit that the points on 
which he has ventured to differ from the author are as nothing in com- 
parison with the solid worth of Professor Cheyney’s great achievement. 
In a notice of his first volume (American Historical Review, XIX. 883- 
885) the reviewer wrote that the prevailing impression it created was 
“that of the best kind of soundness and historical honesty ”; he now 
sees every reason tó confirm and emphasize the verdict then expressed. 
And he hastens to add that there is not a dull page in the whole book. 
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If one picks it up for fifteen bus one is- likely to, ‘find that one ‘reads | 
on for hours; the reviewer speaks With feeling : on. this point, for’ ‘he be- 
came so absorbed in Professor Cheyney’s pages ‘a ‘few weeks. ago, that : 
he missed'an important engagement. The work will , prove ‘attractive to 
the general. reader as well as’ indispensable. to the specialist. It reflects 
. the many wonderful qualities of the age it describes.. It will take high 
rank among the notable monuments of American‘ historical scholarship. 
¢ i ' Roce B. MERRIMAN. 


+ ds 
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` Calendar of State Papers and Maioha, relating to English iy 
faits, existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other ‘Libraries of Northern Italy. Volume XXIV., 1636-1639. 
Volume XXV. 1640-1642. Edited by ALLEN B. Fine M.A. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1923, 1924. ED Ivi, 792; | 
- xxiii, 482. EBEL 78.64.) i 
- Tr is hard to' overestiniate the service of the Venetian Calendars to 
"English history. If one picks up any of the modern secondary works on 
Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, he can judgé from their 
foot-notes the’ importance of thé close observation of the Venetian. am- , 
bassador. ‘The student who essays to learn something of the House: of re 
Commons in the reign of Henry VIII, when Roiuli have ceased and 
Journals have not yet begun, will discover that next to Edward Hall, the”, 
Venetian observer is his most important source. The comings and goings! 
of Elizabeth, her moods and mutations, are nowhere more fully related ` 
than in the same source for the latter part of the century. At an early | 
date. the Venetians seem to have developed a considerable, ‘degree of - 
training in their diplomatic service and a professional sense. Their am- 
bassadors were not men of great rank who desired change and travel , 
for a season, but men of acute intelligence who had sounded'the polity; iY 
and examined the institutions of other nations and who were experienced” at 
in acquiring and-sifting information. Hence these Calendars for the 
years immediately preceding -the Long Parliament and for the first- part. 
of that Parliament up to the outbreak of the Civil War will receive a 
welcome from, every one interested in the Grand Rebellion and its back: 
grounds. s : i 
One of the mysteries about the -Long Parliament has been as to its 
leadership. How did it come about that Pym, Hampden, St. John, and 
others so quickly: won control of the course of proceedings? The’, 
Venetian reports do something, if not as much as could be wished, to 4 
clear this up. For three years before the Short Parliament there had 
| been many secret meetings of a group of opposition leaders, who, con- 
‘scious of a public opinion almost militant behind them, were making plans 
to forse the summons of a’ Parliament and to control that’ body ‘when it 
Strafford and Laud were to be got rid of, and quickly, the power 
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-of the. bishops ` was a ‘overthrown and. the’ high Anglican. policy rooted 


. out, Catholics were to be’ severely, dealt with, the power of: Parliament 


was to be’ fořtifted and the ‘influence of the king limited. ` To read the 
reports ‘one would attach. ‘prophetic insight to Correr and Giustinian, did 
one not realize that -they- were evidently à ‘m- touch with leaders ‘who had 
imagination and a constructive policy, aid „who were so assůred of suc- 
cess that they dared whisper. - i 

Even, better than he knew the ‘opposition, the Venetian ambassador - 
knew. the court _and the vacillations of feeling and opinion there. If 
there were anyone in the world unconvinced of the Weakness and iù- 
stability of Charles I.—the cult of the Martyr King is 50 great that there 
are many—let him read this narrative of a diplomat. who was nôt'only 
close to the court but-in sympathy with it. It is not news that Charles I. : 
wobbled between determination to- establish the royal power upon ‘anew ` 


p foundation and craven fear of public opinion as it expressed itself, under 


* 


Pym’s ‘organizing. genius, in mob violence. But in-our: ‘other. records, 
while the Long Parliament moves forward: with swift, aggressive steps, 
Majesty keeps on a mask; here we are allowed to see the face of Charles 
drawn with suffering or flushed’ with inténse emotion. 

Not’ only personal details but constitutional: conceptions are to be. 
found in these reports, as in the reports’ of the Venetian ambassadors all . 
the way back to the time of Henry VIII. Again and again Venetian am- 
.bassadors give us an interpretation of the English constitution that would 


*". prove admirable confirmation of that offered by Freeman, Stubbs, etc. 
' ` The English kings, said one Venetian ambassador after another, had not 


always. had the power they now possessed. There was a good old time, 
so they’ were informed, when parliaments had been powerful, when kings 
had to listen to them. Those who still believe in a Lancastrian consti- 
tution,’ who still teach Hallam’ s brilliant summary of the English constitu- 


7; tion at” 1485; will find comfort from reading the Venetian reports. Those 
i who regard the constitutional winnings of the Lancastrian period as over- 


' estimated, who see not a loss but a gain of parliamentary powers during 
the period of “ Tudor despotism” will have to ask themselves, where did 
this idea of an olden time when kings were in restraint and parliaments 


| prevailed come from? Was it a kind of’ folk-myth of a former great 
‘age, such as the Irish myth, was it a desire for the future thrown into 


. the past?. Did the nobles and clergy at the beginning ‘of the French 


Revolution look back upon a time when France had a constitution? ` | 
' .Of course these Calendars are mainly interesting not for institutional 
history but for diplomacy and international relations. There is much. 
-information about trading and trading ‘companies and bits of comment 
upon economic conditions. Merchants who too seldom appear in other 
records go in and out of the letters. | 
Thé editing has been thoroughly done by Mr. Hinds. Thére are 
not many foot-notes, but a few that prove how carefully the day-by-day 
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narrative of the ambassador has been checked by other sı sources. It seems 
to me a bit of pedantry to put in the text: “The King selected Lord 
Clavel for governor” and explain in a foot-note that Lord Saville is 
meant. Any one at all familiar with seventeenth-century French script 


can see at once that Cl is a transcriber’s error for S: “The index is a. 


model of its kind. One can hardly praise too highly the. recent indexes of 


. the Calendars. Every student of English history, whén he comes to 


make an index, may well turn to the Calendars for guidance. a 
Waxrace, NOTESTEIN. 


The Grain Supply of England during the Napoleonic Period. By We, 


Freeman Garrin. [University of Michigan Publications, His- ` 


tory and Political Science, VI.] (New York: Macmillan, Com- 
pany. 1925. Pp. xi, 305. $3.00.) : | 
STUDENTS Of economic history and those interested in any aspect of: 


the Napoleonic era must have noted’,the potentialities of the subject of. : 


this dissertation. «In this’ opinion they are likely to be confirmed by 
varied and copious evidence revealed by Dr. Galpin’s energetic researches 
—archival and other—as indicated by his array of foot-notes and: im- 
pressive bibliography. These implications of scholarship, the moderate 
size,.and excellent mechanical form, as well as the vital theme, should 
create interest in this monograph. Careful readers may, or may not, be 


agreed that Dr. Galpin has satisfactorily realized and developed the. 


actual potentialities of his subject. At least they can find in the final 


chapter some stimulating deductions, presumably warranted by precedent | 
“evidence, as well as some suggestions, not actually developed by the 


`. author, all intended to show the fallacy of hypotheses that Napoleon, had 


he tried, could have coerced Britain by a starvation attack. From the 


‘vantage point of the Conclusions the reader may see, what may not have 
been seen before, that the author has meant to show that Britain’s sup- 


posed grain shortage was relatively illusory, and that, anyway, during 


critical years grain imports, as traced in the chapters on prices and move- . 


ments, were chiefly from Ireland, America, or other regions practically 


secure from Napoleonic interdiction. All readers, however, may not ac- , 


cept these deductions. They may even wonder if all the research is defini- 


tive when a chance check on a few rather vital sources reveals surprising . 


readings or omissions. And such doubts may be deepened by such signifi- 
cant slips as the omission of writings of John Quincy Adams from the 
bibliography (but cf. p. 185 n.), or the wrong evaluation of the Jeffer- 
son manuscripts at Boston, and of the Auckland Papers in the British 
Museum. Also, remembering Auckland’s momentous influence upon 
British economic policies during his long career as diplomat and Cabinet 
minister, the informed reader will note with wonder the declaration that 
“Lord Auckland was Bishop of Bath, and his letters have considerable 
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interest and valie” i Shades of William Eden! Can Dr. Galpin be ig- 


norant of his treaty, Or did he miss the Auckland signature on the note‘ 


appended to the American treaty of December 31, 1806, and the famous 
January 1807 Order in Council, among the Privy Council papers he 
cites? 

. The mattet-of ie research, however,.may not concern all read- 
ers of the dissertation, for all” may not persevere to the Conclusions ‘and 
bibliography. Some thay be. deterred by the type of treatment required by 
the subject, or “by the author’s seeming lack of objective or logical plan in 


the earlier chapters. Some may be discouraged by defects of presenta- | 


tion, assertions compounded of erudition and naïveté, peculiar uses of 


words and idioms, and even some unhappy turns of style, such as. 


the metaphorical mélange of, long-necked bottle (Sweden) - and, royal 


. corks, (Bernadotte, et al.) ;: ‘thrones upset by overflowing kettles of 9 
ve revolution, et cetera, found in the discussion of the Swedish situa-. 
_ tion (p. 186). Still other readers may be exasperated by the pro~ 


: ‘pensity of the narrative to drop the scent of: the real quarry òf the hunt 
in order to dig out moles or run after sparrows. Such readers may 
question the pertinence of much of the West India discussion in the 
“ Corn versus Sugar” chapter. They surely will challenge the interjec- 
tion, at the crucial point of the thesis, of a digression—a fifth of the 
whole in length—upon the essentially irrelevant problem of British 
“licensed trade”. For they may well feel that the issue is not merely one 
` of the position and relevance but of the intrinsic value of this chapter 
for the thesis, particularly since, as a treatment of actual practices, it 


surely should have been based upon the Board of Trade “licence regis. 
ters” which Dr. Galpin could have used at the Record Office, rather. 


than. upon the scrappy data in the Privy Council Office bearing on the 


evolution:of the ostensible policy. Digressions such as these, and others. 
less serious, are unfortunate because, taken in connection with various : 


little slips of facts, or crudities of form or statement, they are likely to 
. give the impression of a series of seminar reports prematurely published, 
rather than such a thoroughly digested, definitive monograph as should 
have been expected from the topic, the able direction under which it was 
worked, and Dr. Galpin’s own abilities and surely very extensive re- 
„Searches. Thereby he has given the reviewer the ungrateful duty of blam- 
‘ing where gladly he had only praised the distinctive merits of the dis- 
sertation. 


F. E. MELVIN. 
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Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after 
Rousseau. By C. E. Vaucuan, M.A., Litt.D.; edited by A. G. 
Little, M.A., F.B.A. Two volumes. [Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, nos. CLXVI. and CLXVII.] (Man- 
chester: University Press; London and New York: Longmans, 

. Green and Company. 1925. “Pp. xxix, 364; xix, 339. 425.) 
Tue late Professor Vaughan’s Studies in the History of Political 

Philosophy might well be described as the rise and fall of the contract 

theory. It is very largely the story of that theory’s development and sup- 

planting. | | 

Yet these two volumes, Hobbes to Hume, Burke to Mazzini, now 
published after a signally successful task of the editor, who found the 
first volume practically ready, but with his co-workers, Professors A. S. 
Mackenzie and A. C. Bradley, appears to have had much labor in com- 
pilation and preparation of the second, are conspicuous for the omission 
of Rousseau, perhaps the chief actor in the whole story. Did not the 
“contrat social ” virtually become for Rousseau an act of nature rather 
than an afterthought or inspired volition of man? For Rousseau; too, 
did -not the individual cease to be a mere atom or original element hav- 
ing, however “naturally”, certain occult rights? And what more 
--dramatic than those changes! Even a third volume, then, might well 
have come between these two and of course, had Vaughan lived, a volume 
or at Jeast several chapters must have been added on “the philosopher 
, of the French Revolution”. In Vaughan’s opinion, as in that of his 
S great cousin, T. H. Green, author of Principles of Political Obligation, - . 

$ “Rousseau was a philosopher of revolution even more broadly understood. 
: Indéed Rousseau might be said to have brought euthanasia to the- con- 

‘tract theory and so the maximum to the curve of its history. So Vaughan 
AS thought and as early as 1915 he had published his most important work, 
The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, with an introduction, 
in which he gives his estimate of Rousseau and to which anyone wish- 
“ing the whole story, as Vaughan would tell it, completing these Studies, 
should now turn. The primary interest in Rousseau, strangely enough, ` 
explains the omission from the posthumous work. 

Green has been mentioned. Vaughan really carries on, as every 
student of English thought must quickly see and appreciate, the Green, 
tradition, not merely as expressed in the emphasis on the maximal Rous- 
seau, but also as shown in the influential turn given to idealistic philosophy 
by that distinguished thinker and teacher. i 

The Studies, furthermore, are notable and valuable as the work of 

-one who was not in the special sense a political scientist and who also 

was not a political historian. In fact the technical concerns of the 

former are noticeably lacking and there is a surprising dearth of politico- 
historical allusion or illustration. Not a political scientist, however, 
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Vaughan has been able to bring: into political science a wholesome 
breadth of view and in consequence a different perspective with new 


effects of light and shade. Again, not a political historian and neglectful _, 


if not quite oblivious of positive events, he has enjoyed and used to 
good purpose a perhaps dangerous but still often profitable freedom and 
comprehensiveness of thought, not only the peculiar license but also the 
real opportunity of any idealist. One reviewer of these Studies? has 
said that the history of political philosophy still lacks a history that will 
“do justice to the interrelations between philosophical ideas and social 
practices’; but, true as this is, such a work as Vaughan’s is HMS 
in itself ahd may greatly aid the filling of this gap. 

Professor Vaughan, it must be kept in mind, was never.a professor of 
political theory in any sense. In Wales, at the University of Durham, 
at Leeds, at Manchester, his official appointment was in English lan- 
guage and literature, but his special interest in Romanticism, the romantic 
movement and revolt, led him to Rousseau and his work in Rousseau ex- 
` panded into this history from Hobbes to Mazzini. He had, moreover, 
evidently planned—-or had been planned?—for “orders”. Various cir- 
cumstances show such leanings of his own as well as among others for 


him. With his broad literary interest, then, and its resort to philosophy‘ 


- and many philosophers went a religious purpose, very real but, as de- 
veloped, spiritually free rather than ecclesiastical, and this undoubtedly 


had much influence on his life and work and greatly affected: the spirit, 


manner, and content of the historical Studies): One writer has said of 


him: “In his professional capacity, from a classical forth-maëter, he . 


became a professor of English literature: and in his private predilection, 


his province was the mind of Europe during the last two centuriés;" 
There was an air of sanctity about the zeal with which [he] ‘devoted. His’ 
life to these studies.” ? Certainly the present work reflects, thé man so ` 


“ye 


portrayed. 


Illustrating the changed perspective, that was mentioned above, is the 


large space given to such philosophers as Spinoza and Hume, especially 
the former, and also, in the second volume, to Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. 
Dunning, political scientist and important historian, has not neglected 
these, although Spinoza is little more than mentioned by him, but 
Dunning’s treatment is in general narrow and for the most part from out- 
side. Vaughan, it can be said, whatever exception some may take to his 
philosophical bias, has an intimate and appreciative knowledge of these 
philosophers, knowing not just certain particular doctrines, but the gen- 
eral philosophies, which of course have had important influence on 
politics or political theory or both. Spinoza is a notable case.and we 
should feel greatly indebted for Vaughan’s whole and even fifty-seven- 


1 Professor H. W. Schneider, Journal of Philosophy, vol. XXII., no. 6: 


(1926), p. 156. 
2H. B. Charlton, as quoted on p. vii of vol. II. 
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pages-long chapter on the great persecuted Jew whose race in him was 
. -once more serving Christendom, whose philosophy of nature was also at 
once ethics and theology, and whose political philosophy, while out- 
wardly utilitarian and insistent on expediency, was no mere restatement 
of Hobbes’s views or forerunner of Bentham’s and emphatically is to be 
understood for its determination to make the lofty ideals of duty, honor, 
and justice still attentive and responsible to things as naturally and ration- 
ally they are. Getting that whole long chapter of attention in a history 
of political philosophy, Spinoza may now lie more comfortably. 

As my reviewer’s last word, it may be inferred from the evidence 
of this work that in general for any field of interest and study, whether 
for itself or for its history, there is always profit when one who pro- 
fessionally may be little more than a stranger, little better than an inex- 
perienced layman, but who himself has breadth of view and keen under- 
standing, fineness of ‘feeling and depth of purpose, enters in and, between 
obvious limitations and yet also real opportunities, makes his contribu- 
tion. oo 

A. H. Lroyp. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies, July, 1711-June, 1712, preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Edited by Ceci Heaptam, M.A. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1925. Pp. xliii, 388. £1 10 5.) 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, from 
November 1718 to December 1722, preserved in the Public 

_ Record Office. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. : Pp. 

+ Iv, 435. £1 108.) . 

. Tue publication of two new volumes in the Public Record Office 

series—onie the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1711-1712, the 

other the Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 

November r718 to December 1722—is a cause for congratulation on the 

.part of all interested in colonial history. The first covers a period when 

important constitutional issues were under agitation in Jamaica, Barbados, 

the Leeward Islands (following the murder of Governor Parke), New 

York, and Virginia, and deals at considerable length with the situation 

that preceded the Treaty of Utrecht; the other, less concerned with out- 

standing problems, pursues a more tranquil course, but at the same 
time presents to the reader many opportunities for watching the activ- 
ities of the Board of Trade and the application of the British system in 

America, The constitutional questions involved are the position of the 

‘governor general in the Leeward Islands, the assembly’s right of ad- 

journing itself for a longer time than de die in diem in both Barbados 

“and Antigua, a claim that the Board of Trade said was.“ altogether 
` groundless” (p. 161), the parsimony of the assembly in Virginia, where, 
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Spotswood wrote, “he is the best patriot that most violently opposes the 
raising of any money let the occasion be what it will” (p. 220; Spots- 
wood Letters, I. 140), and especially in New York, where the assembly 
was calling in question the council’s share in legislation, basing its con- 
tention on “an inherent right ”, declaring “the powers granted by H. M. 
letters patent to be against law”, and, following the Connecticut model, 
taking a step that Hunter asserted was but one short of a declaration of 
all independence of the power of the prerogative (p. 189; New York 
Colonial Documents, V. 296). Though Mr. Headlam does not say so, 
these contests in Virginia and New York are already well known to 
students and the calendared documents are to be found in print in this 
country. On the other hand, some of the enclosures are here printed 
for the first time. 

The chief interest in the Journal for the four uneventful years from 
1718 to 1722 lies in the fact, here demonstrated on every page, that though. 
the personnel of the board might be subject to political manipulation and 
the recorded activities might seem to be less than at earlier periods—a 
point I think overstressed by writers on the history of the board—the 
Plantation Office was functioning all the time. The secretary and the 
clerks were doing their work efficiently and well. Though the board had 
no executive powers and no right to dispose of any public money, it 
was at this time preparing an important series of state papers, adjusting 
trade relations with Denmark, Venice, Danzig, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, 
and Madeira; considering the problems of the fishery at Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and New England; discussing the grievances of the Eng- 
lish weavers and the complaints against the East India Company; and 
' taking up other questions that led eventually to the preparation of rep- 
resentations, most elaborate of which was that of 1721 on trade in gen- 
eral, upon which they were engaged from November 11, 1720, ‘to Sep- 
tember 8, 1721, and which fills forty pages in the New York Documents. 
One finds here also many hearings and discussions, in which Joshua 
Gee took a prominent part, that led to new enumerations, duties, and 
acts of Parliament; and we are given much new and welcome light on 
a good deal that went on behind the scenes. I am impressed with the 
number of Orders of Council, undoubtedly originating with the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, that gave direction to the board, but are 
not to be found either in the Privy Council Register or in the printed 
Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial. A list of these would be worth 
collecting. 

Mr. Headlam’s calendaring is above reproach and we are all under 
debt to him for the fullness of his extracts and the rapidity with which 
he is preparing the material for publication. One or two points in 
his preface call for comment. With the help of Professor A. P. Newton, 
he has beën able to identify a puzzling quotation in one of Hunter’s 
letters from New York as coming from Harrington’s Oceana. The 
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identification was well worth making, for even Mr. Russell Smith passed 
it by in his Harrington and his Oceana (1914), but the passage itself 
has long been familiar (New York Colonial Documents, V. 252-256). 
In another place he says; as if the point were beyond dispute, that in the 
proprietary governments the councils “were a mere cipher having no 
share in the legislature”. I am afraid-that,his statement is based rather 
on Hunter’s remark (p. 103) than on the facts in the case, for the coun- 
cil was not a cipher in legislation, even in Pennsylvania. Stranger still, 
on-page xxi Mr. Headlam wonders what has become of the Blathwayt 
papers, and thinks that students of:colonial history would give a good 
deal to find them. Surely he can not be unfamiliar With the existence 
of many of them, notably the so-called “ Journal ”, in the Public Record 
| Office and the British Museum, with transcripts in the Library of Con- 
gress, or with the purchase at Sotheby’s in 1910 of the family papers by 
a Bond Street print dealer, who will sell them to any one for £25,000. 
Students have known where these papers were for a number of years 
and would be glad not to find them but to have access to them. 

The indexer of the Journal has made a sad mess of the es family, 
by confusing Henry with the second William. 

CHARLES M. Races 


The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878. 
Edited by G. P. Goocx. Two volumes. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1925. Pp. lvi, 361; 408. 
32 s.) 

The Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1805-1840, appeared 
in 1913, but the death in 1914 of Rollo Russell, the editor, long post- 
poned further publication. The present work, under the capable editor- 
ship of Mr. G.. P. Gooch, completes the original plan. The corre- 
spondence here printed is, of necessity, but a selection presenting a run- 
ning account of English foreign and domestic policy and politics in order 
to portray Russell’s relations to them. For each group of letters, organ- 
ized by topics, Mr. Gooch presents a brief, exact, and informative ac- 
count of the political situation both at home and abroad. These sum- 
maries and the letters bring out the main feature of Russell’s career, 
namely, his almost continuous importance in English history whether in 
office or out of it. | 

The work has. then a Very definite value and interest in Mr. Gooch’s 
condensed historical tablets and much interest, but less value to RARES 
knowledgé, in the selected letters. There is little of the ‘ ‘gossip ” 
personal interest in them, though those between Russell and Pee. 
or from others in regard to Palmerston, tell something of the story of the 
long association, rivalry, divergencies of view, agreements and disagree- 
ments, which made the contemporary careers of the two men so vital in 
English political history. Both in his introduction and in his sum- 
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maries, Mr. Gooch lays’ stress on Russell’s high standards and his cour- 
age in, the readiness to assume responsibility—his “stout heart”. He 
‘was ‘not one to “doubt or look backward”; he had an “ habitual self- 
confidence ” and this Mr. Gooch believes to have been an asset to the 
nation in time of crisis. “At no period of his eventful career did the 
- prestige of Lord John Russell stand higher than in the summer of 1848, 
when the country, under his guidance, ' "emerged unscathed from the 
_ menace of anarchy.” 

The best period of Russell’s career, thinks the editor, was his first 
prime ministership, 1846 to 1852. It “represents the culmination of his 
career ”, when at the age of fifty-four he could look back on thirty-three 
years of parliamentary life. Yet he'was to have a still further lease of 
fifteen years of political life in which he played, at least in so far as 
Europe and America are concerned, a rôle of far- reaching importance. 
In Europe Russell was either a controlling factor or a. very important 
one in determining British policy in the revolutionary wave of 1848, the 
first Schleswig-Holstein controversy, the preliminaries of the Crimean 
War, and the making of Italy. For this last the editor gives high praise 
to Russell’s initiative, ideals, methods, and integrity. His resignation 
from Aberdeen’s Cabinet at the crisis of the Crimean War, the most 
criticized act of Russell’s career, is not presented, either by the editor 
or in the letters, in such way as to relieve Russell of odium, though Rollo 
Russell’s defense of his father is printed as an appendix to volume II. 
Indeed Russell himself wrote in later years of that resignation as an 
error, 

It is impossible, in a brief review, even to list, much less to comment 
on the incidents of Russell’s career. The letters’list them but are so 
scattered that there is no thorough portrayal. Those in volume II., cov- 
ering the more modern period, present more of a narrative than in 
volume I. but still leave many gaps, especially in the personal relations 
with Palmerston, that one would like to have filled up. But to do this 
would have been contrary to the purpose and method of the editor. On 
American affairs there is relatively little. In the differences with the 
United States just previous to the Ashburton Treaty ‘of ‘1842 Palmerston 
is shown to have been extremely belligerent, to the älarm of Russell and 
his friends, though Russell thought Ashburton to have made a “ bad” 
treaty. British policy on Texas,- interpreted by Guizot’ as one intended 
to prevent the expansion of. the United States“and to ‘ ‘preserve a bal- 
ance” in the Americas, had apparently the full support for ‘a time of 
that French statesman. For the American Civil War nothing new to 
our historical knowledge appears, except a letter, dated October 27, 1862, 
from Sir George Grey strongly objecting to Russell’s plan of an offer of 
mediation, and Russell’s irritated response, though he.thanks Grey “ for 
writing me a letter instead of printing a Memorandum”. Incidentally 
the editor makes two errors here (in the reviewer’s opinion) in attribut- 
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| ‘ing. the initiative of the mediation plan to Palmerston and not to Russell, 
„andi in thinking that the Emancipation Proclamation of September, 1862, . 
; ` strengthened the hands of Russell’s opponents in the Cabinet. The 'effect 
at the moment was éxactly the reverse. 

Such errors are-few and the whole work is evidence of the care and 
judgment of both publishers and editor. While the letters may not at- 
tract by the more picturesque qualities of other published “ selections ” 
they do present Lord John Russell himself in his publie life. And Mr. 
-Gooch’s masterly summaries area contribution to historical literature. 

E. D. ApAMs. 


| Les Grandes Questions Europégnnes e et la Diplomatie des Puissances 
.sous la Seconde République Française. By Vicomte de 
- GUICHEN, Lauréat. de l’Académie Française et de l’Institut. 
+ Tome I., Octobre, 1847, au 1° Mai, 1850. (Paris: Attinger. 
1925. Pp. xiii, 549. 36 fr.) T l 
THE name of the Vicomte de Guichen is known to histbrians in 
America through the earlier volumes that he has written on’ the relations 
of post-revolutionary France to the important European questions of that 
time. This latest book i is a continuation of the earlier works. 
The present volume of! ‘560 pages covers the period from October, - 
1847, to May, 1850. To those who are acquainted with this small Sec- 


+ tiom of the history of nineteenth-century Europe, the book will not ‘ap- 


pear” disproportionately large. To no small extent, it was France that 
had set a bad example to Europe in February, 1848, and when the up- 
heavals and revolutions of March and April had set in, it was on that 
country that most statesmen placed the blame. The story, as narrated 
by Monsieur de Guichen, is of compelling interest as one follows the 
efforts of France, first under Lamartine, and then under Louis Napoleon, 
to escape the punishment that the crowned heads of Europe would 
have inflicted upon her at the beginning. Fortune, the complications in 
«Germany and Austria, and one man, appear to have saved her. If there 


“is any hero in the first part of the book, he must be Alphonse de 


Lamartine, the poet-statesman, who knew so well just what soft word 
would calm an anxious Normanby, a suspicious Palmerston, and a Tsar 
who had always hated France. 

The “book opens with a yery able description of the diplomatic posi- 
tion of Europe on the eve of the February Revolution. The uncertain 
condition of affairs in Switzerland and the unrest and rivalries in Italy 

_are clearly described. In the case of the former country, the treatment 
is detailed and the, information that it contains has nevet before ap- 
peared i in a generál work on European history. Even the discussion of 
the familiar Italian situation is not without its originality. New evi- 
dence is given tending to prove that in 1847 the Austrians were better 
acquainted with Italian affairs than was formerly believed. The latter 
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part of this chapter contains an amusing account of the policies of France 


and England in regard to Italy, that bears out the remark of Canitz, the ,. 


‘Prussian ambassador: “l’Angleterre et la France faisaient un steeple- | 
chase de popularité dans la péninsule italienne” (p: 4s). 


Chapter II. opens with Normanby’s familiar’ prophesies of the Bebe 


ary Revolution and an account of Lamartine’s efforts to reassure Europe 
as to the intentions of new France. The success of Lamartine with Eng- 
land is almost immediate in spite of an interesting little contretemps when 
the zealous Irish embarrass the’ French minister‘with their overenthusias- 
tic congratulations. This episode is not genérally known and its inclu- 
sion in the story of Anglo-French relations in 1848 is a happy one. 
Again, it was Lamartine whose adroit, phrases in regard to Poland won, 
over an angry Tsar to a silent and less harmful nursing ‘of his discontent. 
The discussion of the influence of February, 1848, is. carefully ‘and 
minutely related, but the mere mention -of an “association démocratique 
allemande ” at Paris, with no explanation as to the extent of its actions, 
other than the fact that it was preparing to attack the Grand-Duchy of 


aH 
Baden, is. . disappointing. It would seem that the existence of such a 


society at the heart of France, with so ambitious a programme, would 
merit at least a page of explanation or a reference. From the situation 
in Northern Germany came a further strain, in Austro- Prussian relations. 
`. This situdtion was complicated even more ‘bythe revolts in Poland and 
Italy in both of which England, France, and Russia were deeply con- 
cerned. Amid such a choppy sea Lamartine must steer the frail bark of 
the Republic. It was a task requiring the utmost tact and skill, especially 
_when the mutinies of the spring of 1848 compromised to a considerable 
degree the apt assurances of Lamartine the captain. Although she was 
sympathetic to the new movements beyond her frontiers, France was in 
no position to help them. Internal discords would have prevented any 
favorable action even if the danger of a coalition of European rulers 
against her had not existed. The author makes. it clear that.the old 
accusation that France encouraged the European nationalists and. liberals, 
only to allow them to suffer, can not be accepted as a legitimate re- 
proach to the French. France was in no condition to. face all the. armies 
of the Western and Central European governments. | 

`" By far the most interesting and valuable part.of the book relates the 
story of the early Prussian policy in regard ‘to Schleswig;Holstein. It 
is easy to forget how near to war Europe cathe over this question during 
the critical years 1848-1850. The detailed account given of this question | 
a Monsieur de Guichen is of value to all students of the nineteenth cen- 
ry: . ;. The last sections treat of the Austrian Revblution, “Hungary, Italy 

in in 184-1888 and the affairs in the region of thei {ishube. so 
In content, the book ig ‘excellent; in method, however; there is some- 
what to be desired. The author has used letters and despatches from the 
archives of the ministries of foreign affairs in France, England, Belgium, 
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Sardinia, and Austria He has combined and articulated his evidence 
well, but the inquisitive scholar. will have faults to find with the use 
that is made of references. At times, only the words “ Archives des Aff. 


étr.” ate used. There are often no dates, and in no instance have the. 


“folio numbers, call numbers, or catalogue notations been given. Again, 
there are passages from speeches or from published works to which’ no 
direct reference is‘made. On page 45, for example, Monsieur de Guichen 
quotes a striking passage from Hugo in regard to Italy, but the reader 
` is not informed of the work, from which these sentences have been taken. 
A reader who wished to go ‘farther into the subj ject would not be aided by 
the references in the book. é 
. “To judge by the references, the greatest amount of evidence; re 
too much of it, has been obtained: from the papers in the Public Record 
“Office in London. 
a Joun M. S. ALLISON. 
Bayern und die Bismarckische. Reichsgriindung: ‘Von M. Dorsert. 
(Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1925. Pp. vi, 319. 
Paper, 13.50 M; cloth, 15 M.) | 


Bavaria’s share in the founding of the German Empire, the icir- 


reed 


cumstances and motives that induced this greatest champion ‘of, state- ee 
ay 


rights and anti- Prussian feeling to join Prussia so promptly in, the war 
of 1870, to agree, after struggles, to the union of South and’ North, and 
to take the formal, initiative in offering the imperial crown’ to the 
Hohenzollerns—all this offefs an interesting group of problems, upon 
which in the decade before the World War such scholars as Wilhelm 
Busch, A. von Ruville, Erich Brandenburg, Georg Künzel, and K. A. 
.von Müller were busily engaged with the aid of such fragmentary 
sources as were then available.: The opening up of the archives of the 
various German states since 1918 has at last made possible a completely 
new study of :these problems. . What Eugen Schneider recently did for 
Wirttemberg’s policy in 1870 (Württemberg. Vierteljahrshefie für Land- 
esgesch., N.F., XXIX.), has now been done on a larger scale for the 
greater neighboring state by one of the foremost masters of Bavarian 
history. ? 


Professor Doeberl has used the Beret of the Staatsarchiv, Kriegs- — 


archiv, and “Hausarchiv of Munich; the Hauptarchiv des Auswärtigen 
Amtes at Berlin; the Haus- und Staatsarchive of Stuttgart and Karlsruhe, 
and various private papers. Over a hundred pages of documents are 


printed as appendixes, many of which are of capital importance for the ` 


- subject. 

‘ The’ survey of, Bavarian policy from July, 1870, to January, 1871, 
which is based on this broad foundation, is lucid, objective, and studiously 
fair to the champions both of German national unity and of Bavarian 
separatism. Its general result is to enhance one’s respect for Bismarck’s 
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wise and dent händling of the South. Cane to strip Ludwig IL of 
most of the mèrits with which. the writings of Luise von Kobell or a: 
reticence necessary down fo 1918 had invested him; to rehabilitate Count 
Bray-Steinburg, the Bavarian prime minister of 1870; and to demolish 
` that extraordinary series of daring “hypotheses by which Ruville had: 
sought to “clarify” the history of that period. That-Bray had not com- 
promised himself by traitorous-intrigues with France.and Austria; that 
the Cerçay papers contained no damning evidence to force the hand of 
the Bavarian government: that Ludwig IL, in -ordering mobilization on 
the morning of July 16, was not anticipating Bray’s proposal; that 
Bavaria did not try to attach conditions to-her entry into the war, although 
she'latér made half-hearted attempts to secure some territorial rewards 
for it}.that the negotiations between- Bray and Bismarck were not so 
bitter a struggle as has hitherto been believed; that the.famous “ Wiirt-. 
temberg episode” in November, which so exasperated Bismarck, was 
due, after all, to the intrigues ‘of the’ Bavarian envoy at Stuttgart; that 
King Ludwig's decision to propose the “ shocking and terrible.” 
Kaiseridee was wormed out of him by Bray’s tenacious diplomacy—such 
are some examples of the conclusions.to be gained from this book. On 
some questions, however, there is obviously need for further light: for 
instatice, on Bismarck’s project, in the spring of 1870, for restoring the 
4, imperial’ title ; the origin and aims of the Holnstein mission to Versailles; 
or the, rewards other than territorial (pecuniary? a pourboire from the 
_ “ Welfenfonds ”?) which Ludwig II. attempted to extort from Bismarck 
in return for raising the Kaïserfrage. > ~ 
R. H. Lorn, 
Politische Geschichte des. Neuen Deutschen Kaiserreiches. Von 
JoHANNES Zrerurscx. Erster Band: Die Reichsgründung. 
(Frankfurt: Frankfurter Societäts Druckerei. 1925. Pp. 362. 
10 M:) 7 


Tuts volume by the former rector of the University of Breslau is 
the first of a series of three books on the political history of the new 
German Empire covering its history from the accession of William I. in 
Prussia to the fall of the Empire in 1918 - It covers the period from the 
beginnings of the solution of the German question to the peace of Frank- 
fort and is the first important attempt of a German Liberal to present a 
scholarly study of the tragedy of Bismarck’s great work. The first vol- 
ume has an excellent bibliography and is equipped with a subject index 
and an index of persons. 

The first eight chapters are devoted to the devdopmeni of Bismarck’s 
Prussian and unification policies, to the Peace of Prague. The conflict 
with the Prussian Diet is treated extensively and the author stresses the 
revolutionary acts of Bismarck in the period of 1866. He emphasizes 
Treitschke’s conviction, stated at the (bosmang of the conflict, that: 
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“The saddest thing is: only through a mass movement can a revolution 
succeed; our people however think about everything else but German 2 
unity.” The author contrasts the policies of the Junkers with those of, 
the Liberals and shows how Bismarck advanced.along devious paths to 
victory. Had the Junker programme of 1861 been adopted by William 
I., the Prussian Diet would probably, have forced his abdication and 
ae the rule of the Junkers which had, endured since the death of 
Frederick the Great. At the close of the Danish War the great liberal 
von, Bennigsen said: “In ‘the north of Germany the Bismarck policy, 
that is the adoration of military power and diplomatic successes, is gain- 
ing the upper hand in a frightful manner.” Especially interesting are 
the explanations of Professor Ziekursch concerning the foreign policies 
of Bismarck preceding the German War of 1866. To von Gerolt is 
_* given the credit for first informing; Bismarck from Washington that at 
* the close of the American. Civil War the United States would turn against 
‘the ‘indirect rule of Napoleon in “Mexico. After all, Prussia owed her 
. victory in 1866 to the principle of universal military service and to the 
national ideas which had developed on Prussian soil since the age of en- 
lightenment. i 
The second part of Professor Ziekursch’s soline deals with the 
transition period. from the formation of the North German Confederation . 
‘to the founding; of the Empire. Roon is given full credit for the intro-” | 
duction in October, . 1867, of universal military service in the new Prus- 
sian provinces as well as in the states of the Confederation. . The author 
is at his best in the treatment of the internal developments between 1866 
and 1871. The chapter on the outbreak of the Franco-German War is 
disappointing. In discussing Benedetti’s last negotiations the author 
says: “At this moment Bismarck intervened and changed the defeat of 
his state and his dynasty into a victory through the Ems despatch.” 
Finally the author shows clearly that the Empire was not created by 
a great ruler nor by a nation in revolt against foreign domination, but 
by a statesman who with stratagem as well as titanic strength Jed an un- 
` willing people through the fires of foreign and civil war to unity. Like 
the first Napoleon, Bismarck could leave no successor to guard his Empire. 
The Hohenzollerns, whom he had elevated to power, attempted to avoid 
the fate of the English Guelphs and suffered the fate of the Bourbons. 
l s Rare HAswELL Lutz. 


Labour and Nationalism in Ireland. By J. DUNSMORE CLARKSON, 
Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, CXX.] (New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1925. Pp. 502. $4.50.) - 

Tue thesis which Dr. Clarkson has set himself in this book to prove 
appears to us not what his introductory chapter asserts it to be: that it 
is from “ social oppression that the national aspirations of Ireland have 
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derived their motive power ”, but rather this: that Irish nationalism and 
the Irish labor movement have had in the past and have at present very 
little real or direct connection with one another. This latter point we 
think he has clearly demonstrated, and it is one regarding which many 
misunderstandings have arisen, since the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land have given to her struggle for political freedom the, to a great 
extent fallacious, aspect of a class war. 

As to his former statement, we should only be disposed to accept it if 
the term “social oppression” were so extended as to include all man- 
ner of actual grievances—religious, agrarian, political, and so forth. 
Thus understood, it becomes almost a truism. 

Our author treats almost exclusively of the Irish urban labor move- 
ment. This, of course, means that he handles only a section of the history 
of labor in Ireland, a country in which the rural workers are of very 
great importance, both from their numbers and because, by their com- 
binations, they first taught the town artisan how successfully to resist op- ` 
pression. 

This work is written from the standpoint of a convinced Socialist, 
and those who do not accept the socialistic gospel in its entirety will be 
slow to acquiesce in many of Dr. Clarkson’s judgments and views. Still, 
even such persons will find his book, merely from the, mass of positive 
information contained in it, well worth reading. It is certainly the most 
complete work that has yet appeared on the subject which it treats. The 
chapter on Early Irish Trade Unionism is especially valuable, although 
we can not but think that the author has sometimes done less than justice 
to the pioneers, those men who made possible the later work of his heroes 
James Connolly and James Larkin. 

A considerable part of the book is taken up by quotation from 
speeches and writings of labor leaders and their opponents. The reader 
is thereby furnished with a minute history of the Irish urban labor move- 
ment, from its modest beginnings in the conservative past, to its wide 
extension and insistent claims at the present day. 

The lights and shades of the picture presented to us are strongly 
marked. We hear only of the virtues and sufferings of the workers, and 
of the injustices inflicted on them by their employers. In the chapter on 
Belfast alone is there any question raised of faults on the other side. 
Thus, for example, in the account of the Dublin Metropolitan Workers’ 
dispute, nothing is said of the scandals of slack work, unpunctuality, and 
so forth revealed by the inquiry. 

The Nationalist leaders Parnell, Redmond, and especially Griffith, 
find small favor from Dr. Clarkson. The whole nationalist movement 
he seems to regard as rather a danger, since it tends to divert the minds 
and ‘the activities of the workers from the great cause of socialism and to 
diminish their “class consciousness”. To his mind, the passage of 
Ireland from British to native rule has merely given labor a change of 
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masters. Neither, he thinks, would its condition be much improved 
should the Free State develop into a republic of the type which the present 
Trish Republican Party seems to desire. 

a M. T. H. 


` 
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Russia. By NicHoras MAKEEv and VALENTINE O'Hara. [The 
Modern World, edited by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P.] 
(London: E. Benn; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 
Pp. xii, 346. 155.) 


In his introduction the editor says: 


To the understanding of this vast and complex Russian movement, this 
‘volume makes an important contribution. Since Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace published his famous book in 1887, I doubt whether any more 
substantial treatise on Russian affairs has been published in the English 
language. Of the authors, one is a Russian and the other a British 
subject long resident in the old Russian empire. Each has suffered im- 
prisonment; M. Makeev at the hands of the Tsarist Government, Mr. 
O’Hara at the hands of the Bolsheviki. . . . M. Makeev joined the Social 
Revolutionary party in 1904. 


The three hundred and twenty pages of text are divided as follows: 
fifty-seven cover the period from the beginning to the twentieth cen- 
tury, seventy-three from that time to the outbreak of the March Revolu- 
tion, sixty-five the time of Kerenski, and one hundred and twenty-five 
the Soviet period. This division makes it clear that the work before us is 
not a history and there are other evidences to show that it is not written 
by men with historical training. They make numerous assertions without 
producing proof and give quotations without indicating authority. It 
is not a study of Russian life and institutions in the sense that Wallace’s 
Russia is, and it is quite misleading to put the two books in the same 
“class. The newer book is a journalistic interpretation of more recent 
Russian affairs by two well-informed and highly competent, but by no 
means impartial, observers. Regarded from this point of view the work 
is very well done. But as one turns its pages he finds himself taking 
issue with ‘the authors on matters of opinion and becoming somewhat 
irritated by the false impressions likely to be created by generalizations. 
` Kerenski and other Social Revolutionists are pictured as able and far- i 
seeing, but the men to the right and left of this small group are not; 
painted in very attractive colors. It is gossip, and nothing but gossip, 
that Nicholas II. “had recourse to the auguries and prescriptions of his 
soothsayers ” (p. 103). It is rumor, and nothing but rumor, that in the 


`| Empress’s “intimate circle, where Rasputin was the leading figure, 


- every. sort of political intrigue was schemed or unravelled. Although 
we have no ground to suppose . . . that treachery showed its head in the 
Court itself, there is no doubt whatsoever that it had harbor and refuge 
in mlieus very near the Emperor ... of the Empress’s insistence on 


t 


j 
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, Separate peace, of her treachery in connection with Field Marshal 


Kitchener” (p. 126). Yet these gossips and rurhors are presented in 
such a way as to give the impression that they are facts. “The chief 
cause of Nicholas II'S. downfall was the revulsion of feeling against 
the prolongation of the intolerable war” (p. 197). Perhaps, but it is not 
convincing. Miliukov and his policies are criticized: “This lack of 
political instinct and understanding was clearly reflected in the Cadet 
leader’s obstinate championing of the constitutional monarchy as against 
the republican form of government when that question was already 
practically settled” (pp. 140-141). Who settled it, and when? 53 

But Miliukov and his party, the ranks of which became filled in the 
course of 1917 with “monarchists, opportunists, who, frightened by the, 
course of events, turned it into a very quagmire” (p. 141), get off 
comparatively well alongside the Bolshevik leaders. The Polish Jew 
Radek, the Bulgarian Rakovski, and the aesthete Lunacharski “ devote 
all their energies to applying the Communist rule and method to others, 
but for themselves they prefer the full enjoyment of the advantages, nay, 
the luxuries, of bourgeois life in’all its expressions” (p. 214). This 
is propaganda and is out of date. In their discussion of Soviet govern- 
ment and policies the authors make use of the best possible information 
and their statements are as trustworthy as such things can be at the 
present time. What the reviewer objects to is their unsympathetic inter- 
pretation of the facts and, what seems to him, the wrong tipo 
they convey. This is again a matter of opinion. 

F, A. GOLDER. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY . 


Der Kampf Westeuropas um Nordamerika im 15. und 16. Jahr- ©. 
hundert. Von Apozr Rern. (Stuttgart-Gotha: Perthes. 1925: 
_ Pp. xii, 292. Paper, 8 M.; cloth, 10 M.) 
Worxs on modern colonization regularly emphasize what individual ` 
European nations have done. Those on world politics tend to stress 
the economic feature in the relationships established. The larger aspects 


_ of the process by which the world’ has become Europeanized and Europe’s 


own conditions have been molded by influences born outside its bounds, 
are yet to be evaluated. 

In some degree these considerations furnish a background for the 
study by Dr. Rein of international politics during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The nations involved are those of western Europe 
which competed for the possession of most of North America. An 
understanding of the rivalry thus engendered he deems indispensable’ 
for a correct appreciation of the subsequent history of the United States 
in which, as his earlier works show, he has an especial interest. What 


‘prompted him to write the present book appears to have been the collec- 
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' tion of European treaties edited by Miss Davenport. Through an over- 
sight, he does not mention the title of the compilation; but his frequent 
allusions to the name of the editor reveal his indebtedness to, her, just 
as they afford him occasionally a chance to criticize: het handiwork. 

In his preface and introductory chapter Dr. Rein expatiates upon the 
‘reasons why the states of western Europe entered overseas ‘and Russia 
overland upon the course of expansion in general." Basically; he re- 
gards their action as a continuation, amid changes of scene and under 
different circumstances, of the age-long struggle for supremacy between 
the Orient and the Occident, Though he nowhere uses the term, he 
might have called the movement “The New Crusades”. The back- 
ground that he sketches, however, is so huge that it dwarfs ‘coineniat the 
proportions of the picture proper, to the drawing of which the bulk of 
s: the book is devoted. This concerns itself with a reconsideration of the 
deinarcation line, a discussion of Newfoundland as a “ free territory ”, 
an examination of legal ideas relative to the freedom of the seas, a 

, descriptive: estimate of the attempts of the French at the colonization of 
Canada and Florida, and a survey of the international issues arising in- 
these connections between France and Spain, and in a measure, England. 

An appendix contains a series of’ historical and explanatory notes on the 

qrigin of the bulls of Alexander VI., the 100-mile line, the demarcation 

line itself, the voyages of Cartier, and the search for a northwest pas- 
e; g 


CA is Of de spies the treatment evinces careful research and. mature 


OR 


s 


thought,” The details, nevertheless, yield comparatively little that is 


n new, ‘to students of the subject. Some of the information, like that about 


5 de" Gourgue , (sic), is wholly antiquated, or else repetitious of familiar 
facts about colonization. Statements also are made which, in the ab- 
sencefof adequately supporting evidence, could be challenged. To as- 
‘similate the Monroe Doctrine in any fashion to the treaty of Tordesillas 
(p. 114) seems a bit fantastic. That conditions in Germany are more 

` or less unfavorable to an investigator of the theme does not extenuate 
all possible defects. 

The chief merits of the book lie in its characterization of the gen- 
eral movement of expansion and in its concentration upon those phases . 
of international relationship which were created by enterprise in North 

. America. The one, emanating from a European historian, is more of a :. 
novelty perhaps than it would be in the United States among the meri-  - 
bers of the craft to which he belongs. The other performs a "useful 
service through helping to clarify a situation too little known: the sig-.: 
nificance of regions and peoples overseas for international issues reputed 
to have’ been the outcome of circumstances peculiar to western Barone: 
itself. 2 

e WicciAmM R. SHEPHERD. : 


` 
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‘ : 

Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Edited by ADELAIDE 
L, ‘Fries, M.A.,.Archivist of the Moravian’ Church in America, 
Southern Province. Volume II., 1752-1775. {Publications of 
the North Carolina Historical Comi aion, ] (Raleigh: Edwards 
and Broughton Printing Company. 1925. Pp. viii, 515-073.) : 
THIs is a collection of varied materials from the Moravian archives 

of North Carolina, supplementary to the volume published by the same 

editor in 1922. Though one misses the continuity of an historical narra- 
tive, which was aimed at in the first publication, the historical materials 


grouped together here are no less valuable. The editor has been forced : 


more frequently to furnish explanatory pages and to contribute there- 
sults of investigations, as in part II., the examination of the colonial cur- 


rency of North Carolina, the search for the Wright and the Richmond J 
court houses, where the legal business of Surry County was transacted ; 
from 1771 to 1798. The discovery in the Salem archives of the Bagge - ° 


papers, wrapped in a newspaper of 1775, is a matter for congratulation. 
. Traugott Bagge, the mercantile leader of the colony, in charge of the 


store at Salem, prepared a sketch of those events of the Revolutionary: .: | 
War which bear on Wachovia, to the end of 1779. Only the introduc-, | > 
tory portion is here printed, stimulating a desire for more. A photo- KE 


t 


graph illustrating Bagge’s wonderfilly clear German handwriting , ex- 
_ hibits a passage referring to the activities in Mecklenburg County, to wit: 


(translation) “ At the close of the 1775th year I cannot, omit to mention 


that already in the summer of this year, in May, June, or July, the, County 


Mecklenburg, in North Carolina, declared itself free and independent. of : i 
England, and made such arrangements for the administration of the laws D 
among them as the Continental Congress later made for the whole © me 


country. Congress, however, considered this proceeding premature.” 
Part I. of the present volume contains a number of “ Beilagen ”; or 
additional papers, 1752-1771, among which are reports and letters of 


Bishop Spangenberg, and of F. W. Marshall, North Carolina representa- _ 


tive of the Unity of Brethren, also the Diary of J. J. Fries, 1754, and a 
‘most curious and fascinating account ofthe topography, flora, and fauna 
of Wachovia. Among the “Gemein Nachrichten” there is an account 
"of the death and funeral of Count Zinzendorf, and of his wife Anna 
. Nitschmann. We hear of the coming of Moravian groups from Broad 
"Bay (Waldoborough), Maine, and their settlement in Friedberg and 
Friedland in Wachovia. The building of Salem, as the capital and trad- 
. ing centre, was the large undertaking at this period. “I verily believe”, 
writes Marshall, “that the rich city of London could not do that which 
- we must accomplish—move the entire town and its business to another 


place.” Bethabara and Bethania were to remain farming communities, 


but ‘these preserved a distinct individuality; quoting Brother Marshall 
| again: ` o Ea 
“AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XXXI.—52. 0; ee eee 


us 
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Although Bethabara and Bethania lie close together, there is as great 
a difference in their methods as if they were far apart. Bethania does 
things as they come, Bethabara plans. Bethania has almost no money; 
in Bethabara all accounts are in cash. In Bethania the office of Saal 
Diener is held in turn by the members, and the Diener furnishes the 
candles, and whatever else is necessary. Materials for the Lovefeast 
and Communions are also furnished by the members in turn; only once 
during the year is there a small collection for congregation expenses 
(p. 618). 


Part III. continues the records of the Moravians from 1772 to 1775, 
Memorabilia, Diaries, Minute-Books, from each of their colonies, Salem 
now furnishing the bulk of the materials, with constant reference to 
the larger affairs of the colony of North Carolina as a whole. A vivid 

‘picture is given of the gradual gathering of the storm-clouds and the 
danger from suspicion involving the peace-loving Moravians. During the 
struggle of the “ Regulators” against the English governor, they sym- 
pathized with the latter. Subsequently, as events led Carolina and the 
other English colonies into a struggle for independence, the Moravians 
remained true to their principlé of non-resistance, at the same time prov- 
ing faithful to their neighbors by furnishing large supplies for the Con- 
tinental army. In. the meantime they found it possible to live under 
the slogan of 1775: “ Be loyal to the King, and oppose his Government, 

_ for his ministers are proving their disloyalty by seeking to oppress his 
loyal American subjects.” 

Volume II. is ornamented with well-chosen portraits, numerous help- 
ful maps, and interesting facsimiles of manuscripts. 

` A. B. Faust. 


Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 1738-1780: being the 
Autobiography of the Reverend Jonathan Boucher. Edited by 
‘ JonatHAN Boucurer. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1925. Pp. xi, 201.) 
THE publication of this vital human document in America is another 
‘ symptom of the current reaction against the extreme nationalism of the 
nineteenth-century American historical literature. i 
Jonathan Boucher (1738-1804) came of a yeoman family of Cumber- 
land, in the north of England. His father kept a village ale-house and 
his mother was the daughter of a weaver, but between them they managed 
to bring up “ four children, two of whom they lived to see in Orders in 
the Church of England”, Jonathan secured a precarious local education, 
. which qualified him to practise as a land surveyor and, later, to be em- 
ployed as usher in a clergyman’s private school. Thence, in 1759, as he 
came of age, he set sail for America, under contract to serve “as ER 
- tutor to a gentleman’s sons in Virginia ”. . 
The household in which he found himself disappointed the expectation | 
raised by that sanctified phrase, for it. was that of a retired sea-captain 


` 
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“with sea manners, . . . much resorted to, but chiefly by toddy drinking 
‘company ”. The site was: Port Royal, on the Rappahannock River, a 
village “inhabited in a great measure by factors from Scotland and their 
.dependents, and the circumjacent country by planters, in general: in 
middling circumstances”; to which description Boucher adds the com- 
ment, significant when read with his later raptures in the society of 
Annapolis, that “there was not a. P man for aught I could find 
nearer than the country I had just left” 

Boucher hoped to establish himself in Virginia as a merchant, but, 
after losses due to his inexperience in business, set up a private school. 
Several years later (1762) he was offered the cure of Hanover parish, 
which lay across the Rappahannock from Port Royal, and, after a voyage 
to England for ordination, commenced parson, and, incidentally, “re- 
sumed my former .employment and soon had half a dozen boys boarded 
in my house”. Later, he accepted a. call to St. Mary’s parish, in Caroline 
County, and so, again crossing the Rappahannock, .prospered steadily in 
the growth of his school. ‘A tradition that he commended himself to 
parents and guardians by wielding the heaviest rod ever known in Vir- 
ginia has come direct to the present reviewer from one who had felt the 
weight of that rod. At all-events, with the aid of two native, Virginia 
worthies as ushers, “a Mr. Lewis, the son of a respectable gentleman in 
Augusta County, and, after him,.a Mr. Maddison, who was pert and 
petulant, but who has since become the President of William and Mary ` 


College”, Boucher “increased my number of boys to nearly ‘thirty, most.” 


of them the sons of persons of the first condition in the colony”; in- 
cluding “the son-in-law of the since so celebrated General Washington”, 
of whom he records a character which was published years ago in Notes 
and Queries. These contacts furnished him also “ with a scope for many 
remarks” on the Virginia gentry, which are not the least racy passages 
in a racy book. For example, “every Fitzhugh has bad eyes: every 
‘Thornton hears badly; Winslows and Lees talk well; Carters are proud 
and imperious”, Raridolphs, Carys, Grimes, Taliaferros, and Fowlkes 
‘are also brought upon the stage. 

Had Boucher remained in Virginia, his nascent association with 
Washington, the Lees, and Landon Carter must have developed, and, 
conceivably, he right have become a pillar of the American Revolution; 
for, tough as was the fibre of his mind, he was an eighteenth-century 
‘Englishman of middle-class extraction, and took color from the ruling , 
caste among which he found himself; but his destiny was determined by 
another clerical call—this time to Annapolis in Maryland. Here he 
flowered in a stimulating intellectual society such as he had never before 
known. Annapolis he characterized unctuously as “then the genteelest | 
town in North America and many of its inhabitants were highly re- 
spectable as to station, fortune, and education . . . the most eminent 
lawyers, physicians, and families of opulence and note”. He immediately 
formed what it pleased him to consider an intimacy with the governor, 
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Sir Robert Eden, fascinated by the easy and brilliant manners of that 
high gentleman; with the consequence that Eden adroitly enlisted 
Boucher’s lashing tongue and trenchant pen in the debates he was then 
carrying on with “the two chief demagogues, Messrs. Chase and Paca ”. 
Thus were Boucher’s politics crystallized. As every specialist in the 
literature of the Revolution knows, he proved a powerful debater of 
Loyalist opinion; so outspoken and fearless, indeed, that in 1775 the 
Maryland Committee of Safety sought to exclude him from his pulpit 
by force, and succeeded in driving him from the colony. 

The remainder of Boucher’s life-story has the quality of a novel of : 
Defoe in its pictures of eighteenth-century English manners. Deprived 


of all his property in America, at forty he began life over again as a 


schoolmaster in London, and, by a series of fortuities (in the discussion 
of which he mercilessly reveals his own coarse and vigorous appetites), 
once more he prospered, being eventually preferred to the rich living 
of Epsom in Surrey. There he accumulated a great library and a sound 
fortune, and there he died after having recorded these memoirs, which 
no student of the history of Virginia and Maryland i in the troubled years 


before “the ’76” can afford to neglect. 


España ante la Independencia de los Estados Unidos. Por Dr. Juan 


F. Yera Urra. Two volumes. Second edition. (Lérida, 
Spain: Graficos Academia Mariana. 1925. Pp. xi, 495; xii, 
397, 7- ` 24 ptas.) 

THis work is a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy at the `’ 
University of Madrid. It was first printed, in a very limited edition, 
apparently to satisfy the requirements of the university, in 1922. In 
1925 a second edition of 1000 copies with some elaboration of notes, on 
flimsy news-print paper, was struck off. When the two volumes be- 
come better known it is certain that another printing will need to be 
made. Let us hope it will be on a better quality of paper. 

To point out, as we shall have to do, that the work has certain limita- 
tions, is not to dismiss it lightly. It can not be overlooked by any serious 
student of the American Revolution. It is the most important contri- 
bution -which has ever appeared in Spain on the subject of early Spanish- 


‘American’ international relations. For a doctoral thesis it is of unusual 
“ merit and reflects great credit both upon the university which sponsored 
it and on the able author. Its prime importance to the student of early 


American diplomacy is that Doctor Yela provides the long-desired and 
much-needed supplement to Henri Doniol’s Histoire de la Participation 
de la France à V’Etablissement des États-Unis d'Amérique. With the 
Spanish documents now before us we must conclude that, while they 
do not blur the larger outlines of Doniol’s description of Franco-Span- ` 


„ish relations and of Spanish policy toward the United States during the 


American Revolution, they nevertheless throw much new light.on its 
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: 


details. The correspondence of the astute Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
the Count of Aranda, with the foreign ministers Grimaldi and Flor- 
idablanca reveals the vacillations and fluctuations of French policy in 
a way which is not to be learned from Doniol’s account, based wholly on 
French documents. Doctor Yela has shown, in his numerous critical 
foot-notes, that we shall have to revise very considerably many of Doniol’s 
statements in regard to Spain. The documents relating to the peace 
negotiations of 1782-1783 contain important. new material on Spanish 
policy in the Mississippi Valley, and the relation of France, particularly 
of Vergennes, to it. 

The first volume contains the narrative. A second volume prints 
the relevant documents. One-half of these consists of the despatches 
and instructions to and from Aranda and his foreign office. Much of 
the French correspondence is also given, reprinted from Doniol, to whom 
the author makes appropriate acknowledgments. The documents which 
are set forth at length regarding the mission of John Jay to Madrid, 
1780-1782, have been previously printed, except for insignificant ex- 
ceptions, in Francis Wharton’s familiar Revolutionary Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Untied States. The author does not know of Wharton, 
though he does indicate that some of these have been printed in Jared 
Sparks’s earlier, and as we know less authoritative and complete, edition. 
Nevertheless it is helpful to have all these pieces assembled here in handy 
_ form, as a supplement to the Spanish ones now printed for the first 
time. The documents are reproduced in their original language, Span- 
ish, French, and English, and apparently great care is taken to ensure 
their accurate rendition. 

Doctor Yela good-naturedly accuses American scholars of not hav- 
ing paid enough attention to Spain’s assistance in helping the United 
States win its independence. He suggests that, as a nation, historical 
scholars as well as people, we have been ungrateful and do not like to 
think about it. The lack of mention of the matter by American scholars, 
he says, is not because there is not a sufficiently copious supply of tran- 
scripts of Spanish archival material now available in the United States. 
This statement, among other things, exhibits Doctor Yela’s lack of 
familiarity with recent historical scholarship in the United States. With. 
out debating at this time the main point of gratitude, it is the duty of 
the reviewer to point out that one George Bancroft had much to say 
about Spain and the American Revolution in volume V. of the final 
edition of his History of the United States, and that he based it on a 
study of Spanish archives. Passing over other important standard Amer- 
ican works—we will not dwell on Channing’s short but perspicuous ac- 
count—in which Spain’s part in that great event is set forth, it is enough 
to mention the two more recent enlightening studies: P. C. Phillips’s The 
West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution (1913), and E. S. 
Corwin’s French Policy and the American Alliance (1916). Corwin, 
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particularly, used the Spanish transcripts made by both Bancroft and 
Sparks. Far more complete than Yela’s collection of documents relating 
to the Jay mission is that printed by Wharton, which gives Jay’s com- 
plete correspondence with the Congress. None of this is known to 
Doctor Yela. Nor are the Journals of the Continental Congress. “Nor 
are the familiar works of any of the American statesmen of the period. 

The very great value of this work is that it presents a readable and 
studious narrative from the Spanish point of view and from the Spanish 
archives at Madrid, Simancas, and Seville, ‘as well as from Doniol’s 
French documents, and that it prints the more important of the Spanish 
documents. That is enough to justify the work abundantly and to win 
for it much praise. With all its limitations—it sdys nothing, for example, 
about the obscurely-known Cumberland separate peace intrigue of Great 
Britain with Spain—American students and historians must be grate- 
. ful for it. We now have Doniol, and the French documents. In the 
B. F. Stevens Facsimiles and Transcripts we have a large store of British 
and other documents. We have careful studies of Dutch-and-American 
diplomacy at the same time. At least. one study, based on Russian 
archives, is in preparation on Russia and the American Revolution. 
Fauchille has given us his brilliant study of the history of the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780. Wharton’s fine collection gives us the American 
correspondence, and is supplemented by other collections and monographs. 
The time has come when the diplomacy of the American Revolution can 
be written with some degree of finality. Howards making this Fute 
Doctor Yela has done his bit. 

| SamuEL FLace BEMIs. 


The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States. 
By R. B. Mowat, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Acting Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin, 
1925-1926. (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1925. Pp. xi, 350. $5.50.) 

Tus work is of varying quality. If intended for the general reader 
it has interest because of the author’s skill in making diplomatic con- 
troversy. entertaining, in presenting broad lines of policy, and especially 
in personal characterization of men active in diplomacy in both coun- 
tries. If, however, the work is intended to be used as a text-book it 
has many defects, which, in spite of praiseworthy urbanity and fair- 
ness, render it of doubtful value. The author is not sufficiently grounded 
in American history and diplomacy to escape misunderstandings and 
consequent misstatements; his generalizations are striking but often in- 
correct; there are errors of fact; he is frequently careless in description, 
and at times fails to grasp what seemed to America the important in- 
cidents of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions, for on a few topics it is clear that the author has done con- 
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siderable research and the results are presented with care. In substance, 
save for these special topics, the work must be classed as a well-written, 
pleasantly but carelessly told, story of general events with little evidence 
of thorough study. The foot-notes and references show (and the text . 
indicates) a wide reading of larger historical works, both English and 
American, but small examination of monographic material. Consider- 
able use has been made of memoirs, occasional use of Parliamentary 
papers and Foreign Office archives, hardly any use of United States 
printed documents. The period covered is from 1783 to 1917. 

Some illustrations of the preceding criticisms are required. The first 
pages are given to a very useful comparative chronological chart of 
presidents, secretaries of state, ministers to Great Britain, prime min- 
isters, foreign secretaries, and ministers to the United States. But in 
a generalization on American foreign policy it is emphasized that America 
“has been greatly helped by continuity of management . . . if the Presi- 
dent does well, he is almost certain to be elected for a second term of 
four years ... his Secretary of State usually holds office for four or 
eight years”. Less than half our presidents have been elected for a 
second term, and the author’s own chart shows forty-two secretaries of 
state for twenty-eight presidents or acting presidents. The chart shows 
indeed but thirty-eight British foreign secretaries and of these thirteen 
are repetitions reducing the number to twenty-five. In “continuity of 
management” certainly Great Britain had the advantage over America— 
not the reverse. But if the author means “continuity of policy”, that 
is another matter. The first seven chapters, through the Monroe Doctrine, 
are on the whole good. But even in this earlier period there are careless- 
nesses ot misunderstandings. Henry Clay, to be sure, was by birth “ one 
of the great Virginians”, but never to mention him in relation to Ken- 
tucky leaves an erroneous impression. That America, after the Peace 
Treaty of 1783, “soon became protectionist; and every generation she 
becomes so increasingly” (p. 19) is one of those striking generalizations 
that are not ‘historically true. The policy of American neutrality is ` 
described as beginning with the wars of the French Revolution. Its first 
administrative decision came earlier, with the Nootka Sound question. 
The causes of the War of 1812 are described wholly in terms of neutral 
trade conflicts and impressment of seamen. There is no hint of nation- 
alistic psychology in America, of the influence of the West, or of politics. 
The war “made an end also of the period of bad feeling” and “ After 
1814 the official relations of the Foreign Office and the State Department 
were usually smooth and reasonably friendly ”. “After 1814 there was a 
succession of capable ministers ” on both sides, and Bagot, Stratford Can- 
ning, Vaughan, and Lyons are named for the Britisk, while J. Q. Adams, 
Rush, Buchanan, and C. F. Adams are the Americans selected (p. 69). 
“ Succession” implies that the men followed each other, a misleading 
generalization. Also in the period covered, 1814-1865, there were eleven 
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American ministers to Great Britain and six British to the United States ~ 
other than those mentioned. If the emphasis is on “capable” why omit 
Edward Everett, George Bancroft, or Abbott Lawrence of the Americans, 
or Pakenham of the British? Diplomatic relations did not always run so * 
easily as the author would have us think, as witness the experiences of 
‘Andrew Stevenson at London, or of Crampton at Washington. 

But these are mostly irritating, flashy generalizations in a period other- 
wise fairly well treated. When, however, the author concludes his dis- 
cussion of the Monroe Doctrine he falls into a period for which he shows 
little study or understanding, the period from 1825 to 1860. To say that 
the “abortive ” Panama Congress of 1826 was “almost the only thing of 
interest in the foreign affairs of President Adams” (p. 96) is a strange 
misconception. British navigation laws and Adams’s attempt to break 
them down by a “ policy of retaliation” seemed to Adams himself almost 
a second War of Independence, but the author condenses the quarrel on 
West Indian trade to a page and a half, and ignores its basic economic 
consequences to both nations. The Canadian Rebellion of.1837 did not 
accentuate the boundary controversy between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick (p. 110), rather it temporarily quieted it. When General Scott was 
sent, later, in 1839, at the time of the “Aroostook War”, he did not 
provide for the “ joint occupation ” of the Aroostook valley (p. 112); he 
arranged that Maine should exercise jurisdiction in the Aroostook, and 
New Brunswick in Madawaska (far removed) until diplomacy should 
fix a boundary. The author makes no mention of Madawaska. In the 
discussion of the Ashburton Treaty of 1842 (misstated on p. 80 as 1846) 
there is no mention of the eighth article on “ joint-cruising” by which 
it was hoped to get rid of the troubles on “ right of search, or visit”, in 
relation to the African slave-trade and “right of search” is seemingly 
regarded as wholly related to “impressment”, a dead issue. But the 
author’s treatment of this whole period is decidedly “sketchy ”; but five 
pages are given to “ Texas and Mexico”, and but seven to “ Mexico and 
California”. Yet here was a really critical period in British-American 
relations on which much has been written by American historians, some 
of whom are cited in foot-notes, but whose works can not have been 
read with understanding. It was a period when policies, not merely ir- 
ritating incidents, threatened a definite clash. British policy when Texas 
declared independence is pictured as hurrying to urge on Mexico a recog- 
nition of that independence, so that European states might also promptly 
recognize it and thus “the United States would also have to recognize 
the new republic, and the possibility or probability of the Americans an- 
nexing Texas would practically be ruled out” (p. 119). But American 
recognition of Texas was the first to be given, in 1837 ẹif the wording 
were “The United States would also have to respect”, then the analysis 
of British policy might apply to a later date, say 1840. But there are 
other strange misconceptions of the Texan question, as when in describing 
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Elliot’s efforts in Texas it is stated “ without a doubt if the British Gov- 
ernment would have consented to undertake some sort of intervention 
along with the French Government and the United States, the Texans 
would readily have consented to abolish slavery” (p. 120), as if any 
United States President would then have dared any step of “joint in- 
tervention” with European powers, or for the purposé indicated, In- 
deed, the author contradicts himself on the next page by writing: “The 
Texans, however, were not really ready for the abolition of slavery” 
(p. 121). ; 

There are many minor errors. Here are a few noted, in a rapid read- 
ing, in some thirty pages: Forbes, British “agent at San Francisco” 
(p. 130; he was at Monterey). Fremont “raised the American flag over 
his camp near Monterey in January, 1846. He went down later towards 
Sonoma ” '(p. 131; the date and the geography are both wrong). Polk’s 
tariff measure was passed in 1846, not “1847” (p. 140). Robert Tombs 
(p. 158, Toombs). On the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, Pierce and Marcy 
are stated to have been in favor of it but the Senate “ was’ Democratic, 
and therefore against the policy of the Administration” (p. 159). And 
there is not a hint of Canadian pressure put on England, nor indeed of 
any Canadian interest in reciprocity except to note that Canada had a 
representative in the negotiations at Washington. The only source cited 
is Laurence Oliphant’s amusing account. 

The excellences of the work are in the general survey of the earlier 
period, 1783 to 1823, and in two chapters in which are shown genuine 
study and careful conclusions; these are the chapter on the Alabama 
claims, and that on the Venezuela controversy. And in spite of criticisms 
made and errors indicated, rendering the work untrustworthy as a text, 
the reviewer can not but feel that this first effort by a British writer 
to survey the whole field of British-American diplomatic relations is com- 
mendable as indicating a present British tendency in diplomatic study. 
Also the tone of the author, his desire to be fair and impartial, his re- 
fraining from arguing the case from a national viewpoint, merit the 
highest praise. 

E. D. ADAMS. 
Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By Francis W. Hirst. 

(New York: Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. xviii, 588. 

$6.00.) 

Mr. Hirst is an Englishman and he says his book is the first life of 
Jefferson by an Englishman. He has written for the purpose of setting 
his countrymen right on the subject of his hero. He sets forth a vigorous 
defense. - No one could do it with greater enthusiasm and decision. What 
made him think that Jefferson needed a defense was Oliver’s Alexander 
Hamilton. In consequence, he lays about him with energy and off go the 
heads of Oliver and others who have criticized Jefferson. Oliver’s essay, 
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so far as it relates to. Jefferson, is a “caricature”, a “travesty”, a 
“queer assortment of’ contradictory. epithets, an impossible mosaic of 


“black and white” (p. xvi). He trusts that whatever else his own book 


w 


may achieve, “it will at least relegate Mr. Oliver’ s account of Jefferson 
to the realm of fiction” (p. xviii). - 

The author writes a strong chapter (foity pages)’ on Jefferson as 
“Governor of Virginia June, 1779, to June, 1781”. All the facts fav- 
orable to Jefferson are marshalled in impressive array.’ The author gets 
a chance here to cudgel another historian who in his able Revolution in - 
Virginia has presented forcefully the traditional opinion of Jefferson as 
a weak administrator. Mr. Hirst retaliates: “The bare possibility that 
Jefferson was a highly competent administrator and that the disasters 
suffered by Virginia were not due to him; or that” Washington, 
Kosciuszko, Lafayette, and the other soldiers who knew him as governor 
may have more justly estimated Jefferson’s services, wisdom, and energy 
than Dr. Eckenrode, has not occurred to that worthy gentleman” (p. 173). 

In the Quarrel with Alexander Hamilton, Hamilton appears as a` 
man who was “vivacious, eloquent, pushful, Napoleonic in aims and 
methods, with French morals and English politics” (p. 264). 

John Marshall is bruskly shoved into his place as a “ Federalist 
politician, who hated the French Revolution” and “ showed his detesta- 
tion of the Republican party by representing their principles as hypoc- 
risies, or: extravagances ” (pp. 266-267). 

Only sixty pages out of 578 are devoted to the two administrations of 
Jefferson. Ii particular the Embargo policy is presented (p. 441) as 


- in Jefferson’s eyes “an experiment and a trial of national endurance” 


which would have accomplished its purpose if left alone. In Mr. Hirst’s 
opinion “ Jefferson’s statesmanship never shone brighter than in these 
dark and difficult days of the embargo policy, for which he has been 
so often and so unjustly assailed” (pp. 443-444). 

_ More than the usual attention is given to Jefferson as a man of lét- 
ters and a scientist. As geographer, geologist, botanist, ethnologist, 
zoologist, linguist, inventor, man of intellectual and artistic genius, com- 
panion and correspondent of men with all variety of attainments, Jeffer- 
son is revealed with all his charm. His friendship for Wythe, Madison, 


` Monroe, Nicholas, and his devotion to his family appear in their proper 


fascination. The effective labor with which the beauties of Monticello 
were wrought out, the University of Virginia established and its out- 
standing architecture brought into being loses nothing in their description - 
in this biography. And the pathos of Jefferson’s later-day poverty, 
forcing the sale of his library to Congress for a niggardly sum, petition- 
ing the legislature of Virginia for the privilege of selling property at 
lottery, and receiving funds raised by public subscription, are painted 
again with sympathy and restraint. | 
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Mr. Hirst seems to have relied largely on Randall’s Jefferson and 
-the Memorial Edition of the Writings of Jefferson, though he has evi- 
dently consulted various works and monographs. There is little evidence 
that he has spent much time in manuscript sources. The material which 
- he has used has been well digested and analyzed and his narration has 
been. attractively phrased. There are few foot-notes, no bibliography,.’ 
and only meagre references in the text. Something is gained by throwing 
aside such baggage, but, in the reviewer’s opinion, something is like- 
wise lost to the careful reader who would be glad at times to check up 
quotations and statements. A few errors occur—of the kind that a 
writer not a native would be likely to make Dut, insufficient to mar 
seriously the work. 

The first biography of Jefferson by an Englishman sets a good ex- : 
ample for other Englishmen to follow—and leads us to ask, is it not 
about time for an adequate life of Jefferson by an American? 

: : Dice R. ANDERSON, 


Aaron Burr, a Biography compiled from Rare and in many Cases 
Unpublished Sources. By SAMUEL H. WANDELL and MEADE 
MINNIGERODE. Two volumes. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1925. Pp: xxxiv, 324; ix, 354. $10.00.) 


Tue bookmen assure us that this is an age of biography, that scarcely 
anything is now so merchantable as lives and memoirs. Perhaps this 
is due to some new recognition of the personal factor in group life, a 
reaction from the “scientific” ‘history which found value in the human 
deed only as it built toward some broad generalization about the human 
family; perhaps it reflects a new curiosity as to subconscious complexes 
and the like; perhaps it merely means the recurrent inning of an.old 
truth that a man is more interesting than a movement, an institution, 
or an idea. But it is difficult, apparently, for a biographer to write 
biography. Even when he ‘is not seeking to prove some theory of psy- 
chology or politics or life in general, when he is not presenting the his- 
tory of a time with occasional reluctant reference to his man, in other 
words when he sticks to his subject, he is apt to write in the spirit of a 
criminal lawyer, usually for the defense. So the reader does well to 
warn himself when he picks up a life-story, especially if it deals with 
one so long the theme of controversy as Aaron Burr. 

The two volumes which form the latest and most notable contribution 
to the literature on Burr give a straightaway account, though there are 
many analytical passages which might stand as acceptable psychographs 
of the Sainte Beuve-Bradford school. An element of novelty is found 
in the literary partnership which produces the book. It seems to imitate 
the British legal practice; apparently, if we may speak in general terms, 
Mr. Wandell is the solicitor, who has laboriously gathered the facts, and, 
Mr. Minnigerode the barrister, who effectively presents them. Because 
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Mr. Minnigerode is better known to the reading public and because the 
literary style is so strikingly characteristic, we keep him in mind, per- 
haps, as we follow through the pages, rather more exclusively than we 
should. He is a master of the atmospheric phrase-quotdtion fitted neatly Na 
into his own sentence; he quotes not paragraphs but half-lines, giving us 
only the best, an economy which the reader warmly appreciates, albeit . 
it may wrench some quaint expressions unfairly from their-context. His 
paraphrases are so vivid and.his descriptions of setting so richly fur- 
nished that the book seems to have the authenticity of a contemporary 
witness. It is written in high good humor, often sardonic, often romping 
and frolicsome, and sometimes a little flippant (II. 74); yet few 
American biographies have been more dramatic, or, indeed, more elo- 
quent, One reason why the writing rather than the research engrosses 
attention is found in the absence of foot-notes, a lack which the reader 
who desires to weigh the authors’ contribution often finds quite irritating. 

Mr. Wandell (if our conjecture as to division be correct) has deepened 
our understanding of Burr by adding many new facts about his early 
life and its environment, as in the picture of the mother, the cheerful 
Esther Edwards, and her talented husband, the president of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, who electrified devout and pious congregations from 
many a pulpit (“The Reverend Aaron. Burr was in fact a best seller”). 
One learns for the first time of young. Burr’s ill-starred elopement, 
the circumstances of his leaving Arnold’s army, more creditable than 
had been supposed, the true story of his marriage with Mrs. Prevost, and 
his responsibility for the Jedidiah Peck affair which made the Sedition’ 
Law so unpopular in New York state. There are interesting new claims 
for him: he was the first to organize military intelligence service as 
distinct from individual volunteer espionage, and possibly the originator, 
too; “of local military constabulary. New light is thrown now and then 
on matters of general history, as in Hamilton’s Ver, unpublished 
letter to Carroll of the Maryland legislature. in 1800. 

The account of Burr in the electoral contest of 1801 is an example 
of effective argument, but perhaps a little too generous. “Had Burr 
done anything for himself”, wrote Congressman Bayard, “he would 
long ere this have been president.” He committed no sin, it is true, but 
he left undone that which he ought to have done;*a fine sense of honor 
would have directed an open disavowal of his intriguing friends and a 
frank acceptance of Jefferson on the voters’ choice. Of course the re- 
lations between Burr and Hamilton are minutely traced from their first 
clash over the senatorship in 1791—‘“ Mr.” Hamilton and “ Colonel ” 
Burr, the authors insist on calling them, as if to imply that one was a 
. real military man and the other was not As biographers of Burr, 
A the authors manage to throw “ Sandy ” Hamilton into a rather less agree- 

- able light than he usually enjoys, but they have too good a sense of. 
‘balance to meet the unpleasant expectations of detraction raised by Mr. 
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McCaleb’s introduction to the volumes, where the reader is informed 
that “ The dwarfed figure of Hamilton has beén stretched until the can- 
vas has been cracked and torn”. The treatment of the state campaign 
of 1804 is admirable, especially the war of pamphlets, those masterpieces 
in the art of insult. It is regrettable that no new matter has come to 
light which might clarify Burr’s relations with the New England con- 
spirators; use of C. R. Brown’s Northern Confederacy would have helped 
this chapter. 

The subject of much pamphlet controversy though he was, Burr took 
no part in it himself. Perhaps this was unfortunate; perhaps his reputa- 
tion was permanently injured by attacks he might have answered. ‘ 
“ Calumny and defamation of a rival ”, say the authors, “ were so foreign 
to his habits, that he was not able to appreciate their perilous vitality ” 
(I. 249). “I leave to my actions to speak for themselves, and to my 
character to confound the fictions of slander” (I. 180). Though he 
undoubtedly loved to puzzle people and throughout his life delighted in 
mystery for its own sake, nevertheless the results of his policy of absten- 
tion from all self-defense would hardly please him if he could read the 
American histories of the last hundred years. The trouble is that his 
actions were ambiguous. “ He left one dubious, apprehensive, skeptical ; 
one remembered things afterwards; one could never be quite sure” (I. 
182), 

The authors devote two-thirds of their second volume to the alleged 
conspiracy in the West, and are doubtless correct in their judgment that 
no one proved that he was a traitor, but neither they nor any one else 
has made out a certain case that he was not. He showed a quite 
Napoleonic disregard for truth: he lied to the English minister when 
he told him that his purpose was to dismember the Union with Eng- 
land’s help; or he lied to the Spanish minister when he sent word that 
he was willing to sell his services to Spain; or he lied to Andrew Jack- 
son when he assured him that his sole purpose, unless there came a war, 
was to settle some land in the Arkansas region; or he lied to others when 
he told them he proposed only to invade Mexico (II. 33, 38, 54, 155). 
The authors cite Jefferson and others as believing in 1803 that it might 
possibly be best for the West to secede, that secession itself was no 
crime; and they offer this as a justification for Burr. ‘But Jefferson 
meant peaceful secession, and Burr talked of arming and drilling men. 
Treason was not proved in 1805, “but in 1810”, the authors candidly 
observe, when describing the exile in France, “it is incontestable that 
Colonel Burr was on paper, at least, meditating treason. Louisiana, an 
American territory, was to be invaded and seized by foreign troops, aided 
by a force of malcontents organized by himself in the Floridas. This 
was treason. And one may not evade the fact that his willingness to 
commit treason in 1810 jeopardizes the whole structure of his innocence 
in those earlier years” (II. 265). 
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- Mr. F.S. Oliver in his Alexander Hamilton used a telling figure in 
describing the political philosophy of three conspicuous Americans: he 
remarked that Hamilton was for the hive, Jefferson was for the bee, and 
‘Burr’ was for the honey. Competent ‘and useful in the public service 
though he undoubtedly was, he seems to have had no other object than 
applause and personal advancement. Give him a flattering responsibility 
‘—-these volumes show—make him the youngest regimental commander 
in the army, or make him Vice-President of the United States, and he 
discharged his duties with diligence and dignity and great ability. But 
it was hig vanity which was touched, not his loyalty; one wonders if he 
ever knew the personal’ subordination involved in the latter sentiment. 
He had a mania for grandeur. He had clear-cut personal theories as to 
education ‘and he applied them with appalling vigor to his wife, his 
daughter, and his baby grandson, all of whom he seemed to regard as 
extensions of. himself; he had no interest in the education of everybody’s 
children, such as Jefferson and De Witt Clinton so honestly felt. He 
-had a mania for control. He was generally in “ shallow financial waters ”, 

‘as he put it, because he gave away, with a gesture, any amount of 
property he chanced to have, including that of Madame Jumel during her 
‘short but ruinous incumbency 'as Madam Burr. He had a mania for 
prodigality. These are not the expansive phrases of hyperbole; the 
authors soberly advance as the most plausible explanation of the colonel’s 
vagaries that he was mentally insecure from the start. But the evidences 
for such an interpretation accumulate more rapidly during his sojourn in 
-Europe; “if the door guarding his sanity had ever been the least ajar, 
then was the time, perhaps, for it to swing slowly open” (II. 269). 
There was insanity in the ancestry and the theory has much circum- 
stantial support. It is the most charitable judgment on the tragic life 
of Aaron Burr. It is a judgment: which illustrates the authors’ sym- 
pathy as well as their fairness and originality. 

i Dixon Ryan Fox. 


The Holland Land Company. By PauL Demunp Evans, Ph.D. 
{Buffalo Historical Society, volume XXVIII.] (Buffalo: the 
Society. 1926. Pp. xiv, 469. $6.00.) 

Unt Doctor Evans wrote this book, Turner’s Pioneer History of 
the Holland Purchase of Western New York, printed at Buffalo in 1850, 
was the only study of the problem. Although Turner was given access 
to many of the records of the Holland Land Company at Batavia, New 
York, he did not make extensive use of them. The materials im his 
book were thrown together in a haphazard manner. The most valuable 
manuscript sources and contemporary western newspapers had been prac- 
tically untouched by Turner, and consequently there was need for a new 
study-of, the. problem. While Doctor Evans did not have a wholly vir- 
gin field for his research work, yet no complete use of all the sources 
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in Holland and America had ever been made. The manuscripts in Dutch, 
French, and English included the Fairchild collection at Cazenovia, New 
York, the Huidekoper papers at Meadville, Pennsylvania, the Buffalo 
Historical Society collection, the Robert Morris Papers in the Library 
of Congress, the Schuyler and Vanderpoel Papers in the New York 
Public Library, and the large van Eeghen collection in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. . 

Doctor Evans explains in an entertaining manner how the Holland 
Land Company grew out of the interest of certain Dutch bankers in 
opportunities for speculation in American paper currency. In 1792 three 
banking houses, Stadnitski, the Van Eeghens, and Ten Cate and Vol- 
lenoven, authorized Cazenove, their agent in the United States, to invest 
150,000 florins in wild lands. The first purchase aggregated 150,000 
acres in central New York, which were secured at from five to twelve 
shillings an acre. An additional plot of 45,000 acres on Black River, 
New York, was added shortly thereafter. About this time two more 
banking houses, the Van Staphorsts and the Willinks, joined the enter- 
prise. A fund of 1,400,000 florins was subscribed for investment in 
lands. 

After a careful inspection of vacant lands in several states, Cazenove 
decided to buy 1,500,000 acres in western New York for the banking 
combine which in 1795 was known officially as the Holland Land Com- 
pany. Other tracts were added in New York and Pennsylvania until 
the company’s holdings exceeded 5,000,000 acres. Six directors man- 
aged the company. The holdings were divided into shares and the 
stock was placed on the market for sale. 

Since the purpose of these purchases of land was speculation, no time 
was lost in offering lands for sale in small lots. The methods employed 
in disposing of the land through agents in America are described in de- 
tail in chapters on Cazenovia, Olden-barneveld, East Alleghany, West 
Alleghany, and the Genesee. Three excellent chapters are devoted to 
the significant and hitherto obscure anti-proprietary troubles which cul- 
minated in the riotous outbreaks of 1836. 

The accounts of the company unfortunately are not available and 
consequently the exact financial results of the undertaking are not as- 
certainable. The author estimates however that the 1,300,000 acres of 
Genesee land, which cost about $600,000, were sold for somewhat under 
$2,000,000. Against this profit, he holds, should be placed a loss of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in Pennsylvania. Thus it would appear that 
the original investment was retrieved with interest at five or six per 
cent. If these estimates are correct, the Holland Land Company was 
not a pronounced business success measured by modern standards. 

Aside from the illuminating account of the Dutch venture in land 
speculation in America, Doctor Evans has thrown some additional light 
on the political, Social, and economic history of New York and Penn- 
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sylvania. His study is the DR of a doctoral dissertation at Cornell, a 
University. It is a careful and thorough example of constructive His” 
torical writing and a contribution of much value on one phase of the 
American land problem. 


a 


A. C. Frick. 


The Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes, Founder of the Miami 
Purchase. Edited by BeverLey W. Bonn, yr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Cincinnati.. [Published 
for the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio.] (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. xii, 312. $2.50.) 

THE present volume, as indicated by the subtitle, relates to the Miami 

Purchase, and consists of letters which passed between John Cleves 


- _ Symmes, the founder of the “Purchase”, and Jonathan Dayton, who. ' 
. aided the former by an adroit manipulation of the political wires in Con- 
. ‘gress. "The correspondence falls within the years from 1788 to 1796, al- 
" though the latter date by no means represents the termination of the ef- 


forts of Symmes to exact a percentage from his speculative enterprise. 


< With a few exceptions the material has been drawn from the manuscript 
‘collection of Peter G. Thomson, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


` The title of the book is a misnomer. There are 73 letters in the 
volume and 29 of these were written by Dayton to Symmes, and since 
they form an important part of the volume some indication of this should 
have been noted in the title. The use of the volume would have been 
greatly facilitated, moreover, by printing all the letters in chronological 
sequence, instead of segregating the two groups of letters as the editor 
häs done. Circumstances occasionally arise which make it seem de- 
sirable to maintain a collection of papers intact when published, but this 
is true only when some peculiar historical significance is attached to the 
collection as such. In the present instance no such reason seems to apply. 

A more vulnerable point in the book lies in its omissions. One 
wonders what principles of inclusion and exclusion were used in making 
up the content of the volume, but we are left in the dark in the matter. 
That the volume is fragmentary seems evident. 

But despite these limitations the book is a significant addition to the 
growing mass of documentary collections dealing with various aspects 
of the colonization of the West. It is another illustration of the. efforts 
of “big business ”, not always successful, to give form and direction to 
the movement and ý apply pressure to the government. This is not so re- 
mote that it can not be understood to-day. The central theme running 
through the whole is the conflict between Symmes, the purchaser of a 
million-acre tract lying between the two Miami rivers, and the United ` 
States government over such matters as surveys and payments, and be- 
tween himself and his customers over land sales and titles. . Symmes , 
was one of the three judges of the Northwest Territory, and he held this 


r 
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cm position at the same time that he was attempting to administer and. dis- 


pose of his vast tract. An interesting feature of the affair was the 
setting aside the so-called “reserved lands” for himself and a number of 
other proprietors.’ His grants of land outside the bounds of his sur- 
vey, to which he held no-title, led to a long controversy between himself 
and Governor St. Clair, which contributed, among many other factors, 
largely to his undoing. As Professor Bond has pointed out, in substance, 
Symmes was often careless and inattentive to mere legal technicalities. 
And the upshot of this “ carelessness” was his ruin. It is a very reveal- 
ing volume, although somewhat disappointing in the extent to which it 
enables the reader to envisage the frontier of that day. 

The form, appearance, atid editing of the volume are selle The 
canons of historical editing have been followed with precision. The his- 
torical introduction, not too.long, but wholly adequate, clarifies a num- 
ber of obscurities that appear from time to time in the letters. ‘There is- 
a calendar of the letters printed in the volume. The index is: excellent. l 


| C. E. CARTER. 

Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. ‘Edited by Jon : SR 

Bassett, Professor of American Histary on the Sydenham Clark’. 

Parsons Foundation, Smith College. Volume I. (Washington: ` 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1926. Pp. xl, 508. Un- 
bound, $3.50; bound, $4.50.) 


A SCORE of years ago, in a paper entitled “Gaps in the Published 
Records of United States History”, Dr. Jameson wrote: “It is needless 
to say with how much delight we shall all greet the publication of the 
papers of Andrew Jackson; but of this we are already certain.” ‘That 
the writer was a better historian than prophet and that something had 
happened to defeat the plans of 1906 was manifest three years later when, 
in the Report to the President by the Committee on Department Methods, 
on Documentary Historical Publications of the United Siates Govern- 
ment, the publication by the government of the papers of Andrew Jackson 
was listed as among the enterprises which had “ leading claims for early 
undertaking ”. Another decade rolled by, and the papers of Andrew 
Jackson were still unpublished; but the appearance, in 1911, of The Life. 
of Andrew Jackson by John Spencer Bassett had emphasized the neces- 
sity. of the work so long and vainly awaited. At last, those who yearly 
perüse the Annual Report of the Director of thé Department of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington read in the fifteenth 
‘of that series the welcome news that the department had resolved to 


' wait-no longer on the uncertain future of government publication, but 


rather fare da se, and that Professor Bassett would edit, for publication 
by the department, the papers, and principally the letters, of Andrew 
Jackson. The volume now before us is the first of the six which will 
constitute this work. | 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXI.—53. 
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Of the letters ait papers in this volume, less than two-fifths have to 
do with the years prior to 1812. This earlier part begins with a “ Mem- 
orandum how to feed a Cock”—a document which takes us back to 
Jackson’s childhood and raises a smile at the survival of this particular 
scrap of paper. While this part affords a variety of types of papers, 
there is not much séquence or cohesion, as the years to 1795 are rep- 
resented by not more than two or three papers apiece. In other words 
«the Jackson papers throw little light on Jackson’s youth or on the for- 
mative period of the Territory South of the River Ohio. Of the years 
from 1796 to 1802 inclusive, only two—1797 and 1798—are represented 
by more than half a dozen items. For the years from 1803 through 1807 
there is a good deal more; after that the volume of the papers drops off 
again until 1812 is reached. For the unevenness of quantity which char- 
acterizes these papers of the earlier part of Jackson’s life an obvious 
explanation is found in the importance of certain episodes. Thus for 
1797 and 1798 we have the correspondence between Jackson and his fu- 
ture enemy Sevier, and papers reflecting Jackson’s service in Philadelphia, 
first as a representative and then as a senator from the new state of 
` Tennessee. In the spring of 1798 he resigned from the Senate to be- 
" come a judge of the state supreme court. There are but very few: legal 
papers, but for the years 1803 and 1804, after Jackson had resigned ‘from 
the court, we have a number of papers which relate to his commercial 
dealings, to his quarrel with Sevier, and to his characteristic protest to 
the authorities at Washington against the disciplining of Colonel Thomas 
.Butler for insufficiently cropping his hair. There are more importagt 
reminders of Jackson’s successive contacts with the federal government 
at the time of the threatened resistance of Spain to the surrender of 
Louisiana in 1803;-in the circumstances of Aaron Burr’s activities in 
the West; and in connection with the plans of the government as to West 
Florida in 1809. As one would expect, Jackson’s affairs of honor bülk 
large; there is much material for the Dickinson duel of 1806 ane for 
the feud with the Bentons in 1813. | 

The latter part of -the volume—about three-fifths of the whole—' 
covers two years and part of a third: 1812, 1813, and 1814 through ‘April 
25. Here, in sharp contrast with the earlier years, one finds a voluminous 
documentation of papers written by Jackson or directly to him, in con- 
nection with the expedition of 1812 to Natchez and the Creek wars. 
To the use of these papers the reader will find the best guide to be the 
corresponding chapters of Professor Bassett’s Life. It may be noted 
that among other’ sources not in the Correspondence, but closely related 
thereto, the “ Letters of John Coffee to his Wife, 1813-1815”, published . 
with notes by Judge DeWitt, in the Tennessee Historical Magazine, II. 
264 ff., throw an-interesting sidelight on the campaigns in which Jack- 
son and Coffee fought, and that the point-of. view of a private soldier 
is revealed, for some of the related campaigns, by the Autobiography of 
David Crockett. 
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An extensive preface combines with an interpretation of Jackson’s 
earlier career a review of the general’s methods of writing and of the 
assistance rendered by his subordinates, and an account of the preserva- 
tion of the papers left by Jackson, and of the relation to these of Kendall, 
Blair, and Terrell. In the opinion of the reviewer, it would have been 
better to elaborate this into a separate, critical bibliographical note. It 
is hardly necessary ‘to say that Professor Bassett’s editorial work has 
been well done. On pages 149 and 152 the editor’s comment upon letters 
of September 25 and November 10, 1806, may be at first a little con- 
fusing to the reader, but this is very exceptional. Oversights that marked 
the Life are now avoided or corrected: e.g., a letter which in the Life 
(I. 33) is ascribed to “ Mark Armstrong, August 19, 1803”, is now cor- 
rectly given as by “ Martin Armstrong, August 29, 1803 ”. It might have 
been well to insert a word of preliminary explanation as to the arrange- 
ment of the foot-notes: these are numbered for each document, not for 
each page, and the effect is at first puzzling. The format, as was to be ex- 
pected, is of the best. 

: ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT. 


Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years. By Cart Sanpsurc. Two 
volumes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 1926. 
Pp. xvi, 480; 482. $10.00.) 


Or the making of many books about Abraham Lincoln there is no 
end, and of most of them it is possible to say something good. One who 
watches the annual output may wonder what the next one will be about, 
but the next one comes and in a fair proportion of cases it contains 
something worth the printing. Just at present there are appearing a 
number of works of unusual interest and this is one of them. Carl Sand- 
burg has written his best work in these two thick volumes. In no pre- 
vious composition has he more completely expressed his own heart. His 
writing bears every evidence of affection for his task. What he heard 
about Lincoln in his boyhood in Galesburg, Illinois, and what he has 
been hearing and reading in the more recent years, have precipitated in 
these pages in a form that carries its own evidence of sincerity and de- 
votion. . 

And it is pleasant reading. The text is cut into sections too short to 
deserve the name of chapters, and these begin so invitingly and end so 
attractively that the reader is encouraged to go on as he might not feel 
disposed to do if he saw that the next division would claim his attention 
for a matter of forty pages. Furthermore, the author has done a rather 
surprising amount of reading. He tells the story of Lincoln, but into it 
he weaves a good deal of interesting collateral material, displaying com- 
mendable diligence. The result is a piece of genuine literature, which 
will interest the people who love his poetry and many others who have not 
learned to care for his particular style, interesting and vigorous as it is. 
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Throughout the narrative one is conscious all the time that a poet 
is writing. Mr. Sandburg does -not confine himself to cold fact; he 
throws about it thé dura‘of poetic interpretation. ` Sometimes one could 
wish that he did-less of this than he does. Lincoln.was a sympathetic 
man, not wholly and inyariably: consistent in the manifestations of his 
. sympathy; this is- doubtless what Mr. Sandburg means when he tells 
, us that there were soft spots in Lincoln, “like violets”. That simile, 
and a number of others, raise the question how far strained figures .of 
speech are justified in biographical studies. | 
But this is not in any.accurate sense a biography. The publishers are 

' asking us to believe too much when they lead us to expect any large 
. amount of important new material. It could not well be there, and it is 
not. Most of Sandburg’s*new material has been familiar to recent au- 
thors who, for what seemed to them good reason, did not accept it. And 
„in a good many places he follows the guesswork of earlier writers who 
wrote without accurate information. For instance, he tells us that the 
Lincoln family established itself in Indiana without a cow or horse. What 
had become of the cows and the four horses on which Thomas Lincoln 
paid taxes in Kentucky the previous year? He still had those horses, 
and he needed them or some of them for himself and family to ride to 
Indiana; and he had cows, in coe or the family would not have had 
the “ milk-sick ”. ne". 

In a good many places one cold wish that Mr. Sandburg had been a 
little more discriminating’ in his selection of material. It is not so im- 
portant that a life of Lincoln such as this should attempt to give new 
material as that it should base its interpretation of Lincoln’s character on 
material that is authentic. ‘In the nature of the case it can not be in a 
work of. this chardctér that one, is to discover much that has been pre- 
viously imknown about Lincoln. That task belongs to critical scholar- 
ship and not.to ‘poetic fancy. 

This work therefore is to be commended as a poet’s interpretation of ” 


that part of Lincoln’s life which preceded his inauguration as President., l 


of the United States, and not as an important addition to historical knowl- ae 
edge. Whether Mr. Sandburg will write other volumes on Lincoln as ` 
President, and if so.how many volumes he will write, has not as yet. been ` 
‘announced. These two volumes, considerably exceeding in bulk the two : . 
which Nicolay and Hay devote to the same years, raise the question how 
large the work will be if Mr. Sandburg goes on. Doubtless he will con- 
dense if he gives us more volumes. 

But we read these two volumes on the prairie years and take no 
thought for the morrow. -These are genuinely interesting; but they are 
literature not history, poetry not biography. They do not render critical 
study of Lincoln’s life less important, but rather make it more so. They 
fill admirably their own place, and their poetic license is not to be taken 
too seriously. It would be easy and ungraciôus to point out historical in- 
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Forty Years on the Frontier as Seen n she: Journals and Reminis- 


.cences of Granville Stuart: Edited by PAUL. Ci Pants. Two ` 


volumes. (Early Western Journals, IL] ‘(Cleveland : Arthur 
“ H. Clark Company. 1925. Pp. 272; 265. tiz 50.) 

“Tae Stuarts seem'always to have been pioneers”, ” begins the author 
of these journals and reminiscences. They seem also always to have 
been phroniclers: Granville Stuart’s father, leaving Virginia to 

“ pioneer ” in Illinois, as one of the first forty-niners journeyed over- 
land to California, where he mined, hunted, and “kept a journal all the 
time” (I. 37) he was gone. James Stuart, brother of Granville, was 
an eer diarist, many of whose entries’ appear in these volumes. 
Only seven years after Stuart himself entered the wilderness of Montana, 
and “discovered” gold (1858), he became, with ten others, one of the 
incorporators of the Historical Society of Montana, organized “to col- 
lect and arrange facts in regard to the early. history of the territory”! 
Few western pioneers have had so irresistible’ an- historical complex. : 

Historians of Montana have long been indebted to. the Stuart jour- 


> nals for material on the early history of. that state. Portions have ‘al- 


Fi 


ready appeared in the Transactions of the Montana Historical Society, 
of which Stuart was for many years an active member and officer. The 
present volumes, beside including large sections ‘of. these journals, con- 
tain connected narratives covering such matters ‘as the’ gold days, Indian 

wars, the Vigilantes, and the early cattle business;: which represent 
Stuart’s own working over of his diaries and other papets. On the 
editor, Mr. Phillips, has fallen at times the ‘task, ‘of -selecting ‘out of 
several narratives the one which seems to conform: most closely to the 
daily entries. He has also included rather extended selections from the 


Fos interesting, though less extensive, journals. of James Stuart. 


. The narrative begins in 1852, when at- the age of eighteen Stuart set 


l "oat on the long journey to California, and continues to about 1885, clos- 
ing with the passing of the open range in Montana. The California 


' chapters are fresh and vivid, equalling in this respect any of the numer- 


ous diaries and journals of the argonauts. ` Leaving California over- 
land for Iowa, in 1857, Stuart fell ill near tne Mormon settlement of 
Malad, Idaho (the reviewer with difficulty resists the temptation of a 
bilingual pun), and, as a Gentile, fearing to 1emain in that vicinity with 
the approach of Johnston’s army; quite by cuance decided to turn north 
into what is now Montana. Arriving in tne late fall of 1857, he at 
once became identified with the mining and supsequently the cattle inter- 
ests of this territory, where he spent his lite, save for a few years in 
South America. A striking western career is here presented in an in- 
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genuous and charming narrative. There is no other pioneer record of 
this section quite like it. If.here and there the’ story: fails objectively to — 
square with all the facts, subjectively it offers the impressions day by 
day and year by year of an intelligent and public-spirited citizen, who 
chronicled step by step the cqnversion of a raw wilderness into a! icom- 
monwealth. Here is a horse-wrangler and gold-sluicer travelling one 
hundred and fifty miles’ in the dead of winter to procure books which he . 
had heard an Englishman had left in the country (I. 206) and paying 
five dollars for a copy of Adam Smith’s Wewth of Nations, marrying a 
Snake Indian girl, who bore him nine children, expanding his business 
interests as a rancher, elected chairman of a national cattlemen’s con- 
vention in St. Louis, member of the territorial legislature, minister to 
Uruguay and Paraguay, merchant, librarian, and chronicler extraordinary 
of the state of Montana. 

The editor furnishes an informing introduction and an excellent index. 
In physical make-up these volumes sustain the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished press. 

H. C. Date. 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a narrative by 
CHARLES . SEYMOUR, Sterling Professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity. Two volumes., (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1926. ‘Pp. xxiv, 471; viii, 508. $10.00.) 
Tue mystery that has surrounded Colonel E. M. House has been dis- 

pelled; and with it once gone, the story of his acts and, efforts as the 

agent of Woodrow Wilson is simple, direct, and convincing. The story 
comes at a moment when we are in danger of losing Wilson in the mass_ 
of unilateral testimony, that is flooding the bookshelves with memoirs 
relating'to him. The memoirs are inevitable, for no man who played 

a part in the drama of 1917 wants to have it forgotten or distorted. 

They are unilateral because it has been the decision of the executors of 

the estate of Woodrow Wilson not to waive their legal right to prevent 

the publication of his letters by others than themselves. This decision ~ 
places a heavy responsibility upon, them, both for the proper perpetuation 
of the memory of Woodrow Wilson, and for the clearing of the public 
record that every American has a right to demand. Woodrow Wilson 
spoke for his nation, for a time, as no other president has done. The 
nation has a right to go behind the scenes, and see the processes forming 
in his mind. But his official biography is not yet ready, and the unilateral 
glosses are threatening to build up a myth that may become too weighty 
to be lifted from his name. The papers of Colonel House, mutilated 
though they are by the restrictions placed upon them, come at an op- 
portune time. 

The papers show in the first place that Colonel House has been 

a collector of associations and influences without ever having the itch for 
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office. There i is in hits a- touch of Mark Hann: and one of Charles R. 


Crane, He has paid. for. his pleasure with disinterested advice. that many 
have welcomed. The ‘text here shows his affection for Woodrow Wilson, 
and. Wilson’s love and trust in him. There are few men in politics who 


* want nothing .for themselves ; but the value of these few varies inversely 


with their number... 

It has been easy to make a documentation of the career of Colonel 
House, because of his methodical habits. He kept not only his papers but 
a journal, Daily almost, throughout the Wilson’ period, he dictated a 
summary of the day’s transactions to his secretary, so that his biographer 
has had access to a frank running comment that explains and illuminates 
the story at every point. He has used it in the ‘present volumes up to 
the moment of ‘the breach with Germany in 1917. It is reasonable to 
suppose, although the author does not say it in so many words, that more 
volumes are in process, to carry the narrative through to the moment 
when Colonel House was dropped from his favored position of unofficial 
prime minister in the spring of 1919. It would be human to withhold 
these later volumes until after the publication of President Wilson’s cor- 
respondence. The volumes to come will have a unique and invaluable 
position among the memoirs of the World War; the two before us make 
it possible to understand more of the first administration of Woodrow 
Wilson than any other book that has appeared. 

The prime question in determining the historicity of Colonel House, 
and in estimating his value, must concern him and his point of view. 
How did he take himself? The libraries-are full of the books of little 
men who would have us think that they have controlled the mind and 
policy of their superiors at the great moments of crisis. Colonel House 
does not entirely escape the danger of revealing something of this sort 
in himself. Just before Christmas, 1916, he wrote “. . . we get nowhere. 
What is needed is consultation between the three of us [ Wilson, Lansing, 
House], and a definite programme worked out” (II. 413). A few days 
earlier he had confided to his diary: “my worst fears as to our unpre- 


` paredness were confirmed. ... I am convinced that the President’s 


place in history is dependent to a large degree upon luck” (II. 412). 
The year before he had “tried to impress upon Lansing the necessity 
of the United States making it clear to the Allies that we considered their 
cause our cause” (II. 100), And again he wrote, “I do not believe he 
reads Gerard’s or Penfield’s letters, which come to me through him and 
are sent in that way for his information as well as mine” (II. 303). 
Such phrases as these are open to the interpretation that they measure 
only his earnestnéss in carrying on the duties confided to him by the 
President; but they have the air of implying that the policy was his, to 
be accepted by the President. Seward once thought as much concerning 
Lincoln. | 
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It would have required a self-restraint rr modesty more e than human 
for one whose actual authority resembled that which Colonel” House 
bore at many times, to have refrained entirely from dramatizing himself: 
out of his subordinate post into that of the principal; or to'have kept | 


from sometimes fancying that his chief had entrusted to him more than ' 


was the fact. But the notable evidence of these two volumes is that in 


general Colonel House felt himself to be the clear eye and steady hand ` 


of Woodrow Wilson, all of which he was. Upon him the President could 


rely with a certainty and confidence almost without counterpart in our .: 


political history. It takes a great man to be able to use another whole- 


heartedly and, safely; it takes a good man to be susceptible of such use. . 


The pleasant vanities and gossip that might easily have made up much 


of the story, and that give to Page’s letters so much of their charm, are. 


generally lacking here. This is an instructive book, without much sparkle, 
for Colonel House was in deadly earnest in the matters that Wilson al- 
lowed him to handle. He goes directly to the point. He exposes himself 
fully, and more than once confesses in a foot-note that he was quite 
wrong. He does not spare or explain those of his visions that failed of 
. complete fulfillment. A large part of the book, indeed, is devoted to.a 
minute account of two of his ventures that came to naught. 

First was the Pan-American compact, a general treaty for all the 
American nations, that contained as its central feature the same guaranty 
of existing conditions that gave ‘to Article X. of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations such vitality in politics. This was a favorite project 
of the Colonel, and had the backing of President Wilson up to the point 
at which he would have had to drop something more important to put it 
through. It was lost in the welter of larger things.. For the historian 
the negotiation will have a value in showing the genesis of the ideas 
that Wilson carried into the Peace Conference in Paris. 


The attempts to bring the World War to an end in 1915 and again - 
in 1916 are other glorious failures, whose revelation is the more im- ” 


portant because the popular clamor of the day believed the administra- 
tion to be doing nothing and idling through the months. It ‘was a strik- 
ing idea, that the United States should proposé to mediate, and'then, if 
Germany declined as it was almost certain she would, enter the war on 
the side of the Allies. England understood the idea fully and rather 


liked it, but would not press it on France lest France should construe ` 


such pressure as wavering respecting the Allies’ compact of September, 
1914. France would have nothing to do with it, apparently not seeing 
any advantage in so near a promise of American entry, or perhaps hav- 
ing an eye on some main chance that such assistance might have en- 
dangered. At any rate the efforts failed, the moment passed, and Presi- 
dent Wilson seems to have moved from a genuine cordiality towards the 
cause of the Allies to a fear that they were as bad as Germany. In 
this mood, on January 4, 1917, he said to House, “There will be no war 


ook 
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„it would be a crime a civilization” (II. 412); and upon this 
Heise commented, “The President may change this view for... he 
changes his' views often ” 

Behind : these degouations there had been a shadow of a hope, 
strengthened by von Bernstorff, that Germany was ready to stop and 
negotiate upon a basis of the restoration of Belgium and perhaps the 
return of Alsace and Lorraine. The hope was without foundation, as it 
turned out, but House continued to like and trust the German dmbas- 
sador in Washington. Indeed neither Page in London nor Spring-Rice 
in Washington seems to have been able to render his county as useful 
` service as von Bernstorff did to his. ; à 

* There is much in the volumes that will alter the picture of the London 
mission of Walter Hines Page, which has held the centre of the his- 
torical stage for the past two years. Here it is made clear not only how 
completely Page ceased to be Wilson’s ambassador, but how inadequately 
he realized it. His biographer tells how Page ceased to trust the Presi- 
dent; he hardly suggests that the President had ceased to rely on Page, 
When House came to London, as he so often did, Page was not within 
his confidence. He wrote the President, March 2, 1915, “ No one, of 
course, not even Page, knows when.I see the different ministers or per- 
sonages of importance” (I. 387). On one visit he let Page think the 
latter was arranging for an interview with Grey, whereas there had al- 
ready been two secret interviews before the formal conference that Page 
was aware of (I. 426). Page was left at his post only because it would 
have been an embarrassment to remove him, and because the irregular 
communications through Colonel House were accomplishing all that was 
needed. Page was popular with the'English in every walk of life, and to 
that extent was useful; .but it had ceased to be possible for the President 
to get an opinion through him to the ‘English ministers. 

Colonel House seems to have settled many matters in the history of 
the years 1913-1917 beyond danger of change, but he whets the appetite 
for the Wilson volumes that Mr. Ray Stannard Baker is believed to be 
at work upon. There is no concealment by House of the fact «that 
Woodrow Wilson was master of his own mind. It might be said from 
the Page letters and the Lansing book that Wilson, failed in administra- 
tion in not removing from office men who could not go mentally with 
him along the course that he felt bound to follow. But the House papers 
reveal the completeness with which he could delegate authority to those : 
whom he trusted, and how open his mind could be under conditions that 
inspired him with confidence. No President who must do all his own 
thinking is fit to hold the office; relative ability in that high post depends 
largely upon the degree of success with which the thinking is decen- 
tralized and entrusted to competent assistants. Theodore Roosevelt had 
in unusual degree the ability to do this. Woodrow Wilson shows it with 
respect to House. But again and again these papers show that delegating 
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authority was not a surrender..of ere House was blocked as.com- 
pletely when he went in a direction the President could not or would not 
go as he went freely when the President approved. We can see the 
outlines of the presidential authority; but not until we have access to the _ 
papers that are as yet kept in privileged seclusion can we put together | 
the pieces of the picture and see him as a whole. It was twenty years 
after the death of Abraham Lincoln before Nicolay and John Hay made 
-him a reality in history. It now appears that we may not have to wait 
so Jong a time before we arrive at an appreciation of Woodrow Wilson. | 
The great privilege that Professor Seymour has enjoyed has been 
exercised with accuracy, knowledge, and discretion. 


Freperic L. Paxson. 


Latin America and the War. By Percy Arvin Martin, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, Stanford University. [The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1921.] (Baltimore: Johns 

‘ Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. xii, 582. $3.50.) 

THE average student of the World War. has a fair knowledge of the 
intricacies of European diplomacy of the period, which knowledge he 
‘would do well to supplement by a*careful reading of this excellent study 
of thé diplomatic history of the twenty Latin-American republics during 
such war. He may be surprised-to learn how skillfully Latin-American 
executives and foreign ministers handled numerous and complicated 
negotiations with the belligerents. He will also be grateful to the author 
for his sympathetic and temperate treatment of the subject. 
` In an introductory chapter is given an appraisal of the factors which 
determined the attitudes of the twenty nations ‘to the issues of the war. 
Then follow the diplomatic activities of each of the several republics; 
at the outset each affirms its neutrality, the stout maintenance of which, 
in the midst of complications, becomes increasingly difficult. 

England’s enforcement of the Black List sends the local German 
diplomats in high dudgeon to the local foreign offices; piratical German 
submarines sink merchantmen, which results in Latin-American cables 
to Berlin; German cruisers coal and refit in neutral Chilean waters; 
England sinks the Dresden in such waters—each event precipitating dip- 
lomatie. questions of great importance to the neutral country involved. 
A huge fleet of German merchantmen in Latin-American harbors is 
gradually interned and then leased to the Allies, while in the countries 
which have broken relations or have become full belligerents, local enemy 
populations are prevented from making reprisals. The succession of 
events is similar to those taking place in the United States, but gives rise 
to less note-writing and quicker action. 

Brazil first of all these neutrals protests the invasion of Belgium and 
then declares war, as does Cuba. Six others of the smaller republics do. 
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likewise. Five, including Peru and Uruguay, sever relations with Ger- 
mary. Seven, including Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela, re- : 
. main neutral throughout, thereby declining to voice officially their sym- 
. pathy for the ideals and purposes of the United ‘States and the Allies. 
_» Of all the chapters, that dealing with Argentina is the most dramatic. 
The reviewer agrees with Dr. Martin’s half-expressed opinion that Presi- 
dent Irigoyeti’s stubborn maintenance of neutrality in spite of the per--, 
fidious Luxburg, was wise. The old Radical leader withstood the pres- ` ` 
sure of his own people and the representatives of all the Allied countries 
` at Buenos Aires. His attitude must have been that of his own foreign 
minister, who privately remarked at a small Allied diplomatic gathering: 
““ Remember you (the United States) did not go in until you were kicked 
‘in If President Irigoyen granted a demand of the German minister, 
he would match it soon after with a friendly yielding to an Allied am- 
bassador, and if he curbed the activities of the diplomats of one group , 
he would at the first opportunity. show his displeasure at some near- ` 
violation of neutrality on the part of the other. It was “ Argentina ` 
first”, as it should have been, however exasperating such patriotism 
seemed at the time to Allied diplomats on’the spot. | 

It was not expected that Chile would break relations. Dr. Martin 
gives her officials full credit for their skillful maintenance of neutrality. 
He probably errs in stating that the “German problem in Chilé-presents 
only a remote parallel to the ‘German peril’ in Brazil”. Those North-- 
Americans there whose business was to collect just such inforaistion for 
their government know that German influence was even stronger in 
Chile than in Brazil. . 

Plucky Uruguay, perhaps the favorite republic of all North Amer- 
icans who know thé-twenty Latin-American nations, is given full credit 
for the skill exercised by her. young diplomats during the crisis. No 
country, except possibly Brazil, is more friendly to the United States 
than is Uruguay. . 
` In his conclusion, Dr. Martin refers to the more important post- 
war developments and to the problems involving the adhesion of nearly 
all the Latin-American countries to the League of Nations. 


CHARLES Bates DANA. 
MINOR NOTICES š 


Abstracts of Theses. [Humanistic Series, vol. I.] (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. xi, 525.) The University of Chicago 
Press does a useful service to human.studies by printing this volume of 
abstracts of theses, summarizing dissertations submitted to the faculties 
of the graduate schools for the degree of doctor of philosophy in the 
year 1922-1923. It is intended to publish such a volume each year. 
Under rules recently adopted, the printing of such an abstract absolves 
the young doctor from the burdensome requirement, formerly imposed, 
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t of printing his thesis in full. About ohe hundred theses are summarized 
in: the present volume. Of these, we note as historical the following: 
The Institutional History of the Northwest Territory (Attig) ; The Con- 
stitutional Basis of Public School Administration, 1776-1917 (Edwards) ; , 
The Great Awakening in Virginia (Gewehr); The Early History of 
Colorado (Kingsbury); The Criminal Law and its Administration ‘in 
.Colonial Virginia (Scott); Edward I.’s Quo Warranto (Woodring) ; 
Early Moral Standards of Kentucky and Missouri (McPheeters) ; His- 
tory of the Canadian Pacific Railway (Innis); The Political Labor 
Movement in Great Britain (Wright); The Administration of Justice . 
“in the Athenian Empire (Robertson); Thraldom in Ancient Iceland ' 
(Williams); The American Periodicals from 1850 to 1860 (Garwood); 
Josephus’s Presentation of First-Century Judaism (Bos). 


History of the Byzantine Empire. Translated from the French of 
. Charles Diehl by George B. Ives. (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1925, pp. x, 199, $2.50.) If it be true that the history of the 
Roman Empire is yet to be written, it is even more true of the Byzantine 
Empire. For to-day there exists no detailed, general account of that 
Empire abreast of recent researches. Gibbon, whom Diehl calls “ extra- 
ordinarily partial and out of date”, can only be read in the light of Bury’s 
notes; Finlay and Hertzberg are now also behind the times; Lambros is 
still in Greek, and the Russian histories incomplete, Kovalevsky and 
‘Uspenski ending with 717 A. D., and Vasiliev’s first volume with 1081. 
. We are, therefore, still dependent upon short manuals and monographs on 
‘different periods in various languages. Thus a manual by the genial pen 
of the professor of history at the Sorbonne will be welcomed. 
Professor Diehl has written in the best French tradition of Byzantine 
studies, which were started by Ducange in the seventeenth century. No- 
where in Europe has the recent revival in Byzantine history been more 
marked than in France, so that the subject may be said to be peculiarly 
the field of French scholars. Thus, of the fifty-seven monographs ap- 
pearing since 1876, and noted in appendix III., over half have been 
written by Frenchmen, and ten of these by Diehl. His long list of con- 
tributions culminated in. 1919 in his Byzance, Grandeur et Décadence. 
While that work presents a synthetic picture of the greatness and decay 
of Byzantium and their causes, the present volume in shorter space gives 
"an analytic outline of the story of Byzantium grouped by periods. It 
thus differs fromi the recent book of Baynes (1925), who devotes separate 
chapters to various phases of Byzantine culture. In eight brief chapters 
the story extends from 330 to 1453, the first six down to the Latin con- 
quest in 1204, the last two recounting the vicissitudes of the Latin Empire, 
and of the Greek Empire at Nicaea (1204-1261), and of the reign of the 
Palaeologi (1261-1453), with briefer accounts of the Despotat of Mistra 
and of the Empire of Trebizond ending in 1460 and 1461 respectively. 
The 176 pages of text are a triumph of condensation with no loss of 
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proportions or clarity, ‘and a masterly ‘appraisal of over eleven hundred ` 


years of history. In three appendixes'are lists of the Byzantine emperors, a ‘ 


tables of important events, and a condensed bibliography of the best books 
on the subject, and there is an excellent seven-page index. The four 
maps of the French edition (1920) are reproduced on one supplementary 
sheet, but the illustrations in that work, chiefly taken from the author’s 
great Manuel d’Art Byzantine (1910), are unfortunately here omitted. 


WALTER WOODBURN, HYDE. 


i History of France. By Jacques Bainville. Translated by Alice 
‘ Gauss and Christian Gauss. (New York, D. Appleton and Company, - 
1926, pp. x, 483, $3.50.) The remarkably favorable. reception which this 
book has received in France is readily understandable. For such a book, 
despite its point of view, one hundred and twenty-five editions within the 
first year after its publication, 1924, is not surprising. In France, as 
everywhere else, everybody has been predicting that when at length some- 
body should come who could write the history of the country in a small 
volume that was clear, vigorous, interesting, and reasonably sound, he 
would gain instant recognition and large reward. M. Bainville has actu- 
ally done it. | | 

The author is a nationalist. He holds that the building up of France 
was due chiefly to her monarchs and that none of the régimes in control 
since 1792 has served the national interest as well as the old monarchy 
did. He deplores as a national misfortune the loss of influence which 
the Church has suffered during the last two hundred years. These views, 
however, are expressed in a way which does not seriously detract from 
‘ the value of the book as history. While they color the narrative to some 
extent they are always easily recognizable as the personal opinions of the 
author. They are, moreover, always presented in a perfectly fair way. 
There is a complete absence of the abuse and distortion which frequently 
mark the historical writings of the nationalist school. 

The proportions correspond to the present-day demand. The early 
centuries are treated briefly, more recent times in relatively ample fashion. 
The fifteen centuries from Caesar’s conquest of Gaul to the end of the 
Middle Ages have only a hundred pages; the next three hundred years 
have a hundred and sixty-five pages; the last century and a half get two 
hundred pages. l 

The translation by Dean and Mrs. Christian Gauss is in the main 
admirable. Nearly everywhere the exact thought and much of the liter- 
ary style of the original are reproduced in distinctive and beautiful Eng- 
lish. I believe, however, that the translators have had two regrettable 
misconceptions about their task. The original, is very distinctly ad- 
dressed to a French audience. Much of its merit lies therein. The 
translation by changing pronouns to nouns in large measure sacrifices 
that quality without any compensating advantage. Greater objectivity, 
the apparent reason for the change, is not really gained to any appreci- 
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able degree. M. Bainville makes frequent use of fairly long sentences 
with a series of clauses having a cumulative effect. The translators al- 
most invariably break up such sentences into two or three shorter ones. 
The meaning of each of M. Bainville’s clauses is rendered, but the cumu- 
lative effect of the series is often lost. For so good a translation there 
are a surprising number of small errors, probably due to carelessness in 
proof-reading. Some of the corrections of Bainville’s errors themselves 
need correcting. The brief introduction by Dean Gauss contains a capi- 
tal appraisal of M. Bainville’s work. 


Frank Maroy ANDERSON. 


“Sumptuary Legislation and Personal Regulation in England. By 
Frances Elizabeth Baldwin, Ph.D., Professor of History, Hood College. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
series XLIV., no. 1.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1926, pp. vii, 
282. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00.) Our own American adventure in 
sumptuary legislation gives a certain interest to studies of similar ex- 
periments in other times. Dr. Baldwin has made such a study for Eng- 
land, beginning with the earliest sumptuary laws of the reign of Edward 
III. and continuing to the abandonment of such laws in the Stuart period. 
She shows that the English government was chiefly interested in regulat- 
ing the food and clothing of its subjects, that prohibitive rather than pre- 
` scriptive legislation was generally enacted, and that national regulation 
was only slightly supplemented by local town ordinances. English 
sumptuary laws had as their object the preservation of class distinctions, 
the limitation of practices that were considered deleterious in their social , 
effects, the encouragement of home industries, and the stimulation of 
saving by the people in order that the king might find money available 
in time of need. Although persistently re-enacted for three centuries 
these laws “do not seem to have been rigidly enforced” and had “ very 
little effect ”. : 

‘Dr. Baldwin’s greatest contribution to knowledge lies in a careful 
compilation of all statutes and proclamations of sumptuary nature with 
a full digest of their provisions. In her efforts to sketch the social milieu 
of the several periods into which she divides her work, with general state- 
ments of the social and economic situation and detailed accounts of styles 
and fashions of dress, she has unfortunately relied too exclusively upon 
‘general secondary accounts like Hunt and Poole’s Political History, 
Traill’s Social England, and Calthrop’s English Costume, without sub ject- 
ing to more critical examination even crucial statements like one that 
Henry VIII. left “a country almost bankrupt but with an enormously 
rich government”. Moreover, before Dr. Baldwin’s final conclusions 
can be accepted as definitive, it will be necessary to augment her excellent 
analysis of the statutes with a study of the success and failure of their 
enforcement, based upon an investigation of the judicial manuscript ma- 
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terials preserved in England, rather than upon conjectures derived from 
preambles to acts of Parliament and from. the lack of evidence in the 
printed sources. 

| F. C. Drerz. 


Germanischer Handel und Verkehr: Synoptische Handelsgeschichte 
der Germanischen Völker, von der Urzeti bis 1600. Von Erwin Volck- 
mann. (Würzburg, Memminger, 1925, pp. vii, 540,.15M.) This work 
is by an author who already has to his credit three other books dealing 
with the subject of economic history. It is based upon substantial au- 
thorities, literary and philological as well as those of a more specific his- 
torical nature. But emphasis is laid upon folk-psychology and historical 
philosophy after the manner of Lamprecht. The treatment is usually 
comprehensive and sometimes suggestive and the foot-notes form a con- 
venient guide to the student who wishes to do further reading. As one 
reads it becomes increasingly apparent that the history of the rise of 
capitalism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is the ruling interest of 
the author, In so far no criticism may be lodged against the treatment. 
But it becomes increasingly evident as one approaches the end of the book 
that there is an animus actuating the author, and finally the veil is lifted. 
Harsh though it seems to say, this book is an anti-Jewish tract cleverly 
arrayed in the vesture of legitimate history. Chapter XVI. is signifi- 
cantly entitled: “ Fremdblütige im Germanischen Wirtschaftsleben ”, 
and in it the Jews are described as a people without a country (hetmailos), 
international instead of national, “modern nomads”, while those Jews 
who fully and truly adopt the civilization and culture of the country in 
which they dwell are stigmatized as “ Crypto-Jews” and “ parasites ” 
(see pp. 453-454, 471—472). Invective of the Jews in fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century literature is approvingly quoted, notably Luther’s famous 
rhyme (p. 471). Quotations from Renan and Macchiavelli are separated 
from their context to give point (pp. 453 note, 482). At the last the 
book becomes brutally frank. “Dieses Buch ist aber nicht für philan- 
thropische Schwarmer, Phantasten oder Gefühlstrottel geschrieben, son- 
dern als Versuch einer objektiven Handels- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
der Völker germanischen Stammes” (p. 482). It concludes with a re- 
quest to the reader, which makes the purpose of the author transparent, 
to pass the book on—“ Den befriedigten Leser bittet um Weiterempfehl- 
ung dieses Werkes ”. In short this work is propaganda, not history. 


J. W.T. 


Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-1267. - 
By E. A. Jacob, D.Phil. [Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, 
edited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff, vol. VIII., no. XIV.] (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press; London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 
xvi, 443, $7.00.) These studies constitute a valuable chapter in the 
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relatively new. field of administrative and social history. Their object is 
to throw light ‘on the social background of the Barons’ Wars, and the 
extent to. which the movement embraced a popular aim. The hitherto 
‘little-explored Assize Rolls of 1258-1261 and the Curia Regis and Assize 
Rolls of 1265-1270 form the basis for “two pictures of social and ad- 
ministrative conditions”. The first shows the character of royal and 
seignorial exploitation, new here only in satisfying wealth of detail. The 
second proves that local disturbances were more far-reaching, the pacifi- 
cation of longer duration than usually supposed, and contributes some- 
ithing to financial history, tenurial changes, and the movements of an 
English popolo minuto in the towns. In line with Professor Touts ex- 
. position of how little change the barons attempted in central administra- 
tivé'organization, it is interesting to find the same true of local reform 
.machinery. The visitations, the equitable procedure of the querelde, are 
special manifestations of the general eyre, and in turn, preliminaries to 
the measures of Edward I.’s reign and the inquests of 1274-1275. A 
new interpretation points to the much-mooted communitas bachelerié’ as 
a group of mesne tenants. Interest is centred on this class somewhat to 
the exclusion of the minor tenants-in-chief, who must have profited 
equally by the measures of 1259. Certainly these mesne tenants did not 
constitute such a “new articulate interest” as the author assumes. The 
barons’ promise to them in March, 1259, as Stubbs points out, “stands in 
direct relation to the corresponding articles of the charters of Henry I., 
John, and Henry III.”, and, it might be added, certain letters patent 
issued between 1225 and 1258. 

The very cautious conclusions on Montfort’s supporters of 1264-1265, 
especially whether the “bachelery ” may be found among theni, are mis- 
leading and minimize the actual achievement. Numerical estimates and 
the proportion of mesne and other tenants are results still to be obtained, 
but these studies do picture in concrete reality the small tenant, his 
„grievances, and his activities in 1264-1265, and suggest that in the end 
he received lasting protection, not in constitutional schemes, but in meas- 
ures like the Statute of Marlborough and the new actions framed. The 
text is’ supplemented by tables and appendixes; the records are classified 
and described, with the intent to inspire interest in this material and its 
further use. | 


Farra THOMPSON. 


Lectures on Foreign History, 1484-1789. By J. M. Thompson, Fel- 

low of St Mary Magdalen College. (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell; New 

. York, Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 446, 8s. 6d.) Here is on the 

whole a well-constructed narrative of European history within the dates 

specified. If the facts seem loosely arranged, they are interestingly pre- 

sented. If the method of presentation seems unconventional for a book 
it would seem a happy önè for lectures. 
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One would criticize but little the’ ‘arrangement of the material or the 
proportions assigned to the different topics. There is a very ‘fair ap- 
preciation of the importance of Eastern Europe. In the excellent evalua- 
tion of events and intimate analyses of the principal characters’ in ‘these 
events there is much to praise. The pictures of court and. common life 
are vivid, simple, and clear. That they show insight and originality of 
treatment one must concede even if one disagrees with or would qualify 
some statements. These characterizations, too, are excellent: Frederick 
the Great, Peter the Great, Richelieu, Louis XVI., Henry of Navarre, 

-Charles V. (to take at random) are all very well done, made alive and 
real. One is reminded of the works of James Breck Perkins and of E. 
J. Lowell. But while the style is as easy and the story as well told, this 
book is much more of a mosaic of extracts from various authors. These 
extracts are, however, skillfully intertwined with the text. 

A serious student may resent the lack of definite authorities. Names 
inserted, as (Malet) (Sully), without page reference are inadequate for 
süch purposes even when supplemented by a list of authors and books at 
the end of the volume, a list without initials for the authors or comments 
upon their works. Maria (p. 340) for Maria Theresa hardly adds to the 
dignity of the text. “A succession of infants and intrigues” (p. 371) 
did not fill, in Russian history, the interval between 1721 and 1730. 
Czecks (p. 170 ff.) is hardly the preferred spelling, but such errors are 
scarce. 

ARTHUR J. ANDREWS. 


La Restauration Religieuse aux Pays-Bas Catholiques sous les Archi- 
ducs Albert et Isabelle, 1596-1623. Par A. Pasture, Licencié en Sciences 
Morales et Historiques. (Louvain, A. Uytpruyst, 1925, pp. xxxi, 377, 
30 fr.) No task is too long or too tedious for the patient group of 
Louvain students of Belgian ecclesiastical history. The present study is 
a doctor’s thesis, begun under the late Canon Cauchie of honored mem- 
ory, and should have appeared in 1914. The manuscript material was 
destroyed in the fire which gutted the city of Roulers at the beginning 
of the war; but the author began his work all over again, and painfully 
put his mass of data together a second time. He limits himself chrono- 
logically to the interval between the arrival of the Archduke Albert as 
governor general of Flanders (1596) and the death (twelve years after 
that of the archduke himself) of his consort and successor the Infanta 
Isabella ;: geographically to the two ancient ecclesiastical provinces of 
Malines and Cambrai; and as to subject-matter, to those reforms which 
were a specific carrying out of decrees of the Council of Trent. It is a 
tribute to the effectiveness of that troubled council, called, dispersed, and 
called again under such difficulties as few other deliberative bodies have 
met in all history, that its labors accomplished: wonders in the purification 
of the Church and the checking of her losses, ‘After studying this re- 
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markable record of reform in southern Flanders, one is inclined to the 
„conclusion that a high degree of credit for holding this section in the 
© Catholic fold—so that still to-day, with Protestant Holland to the north, 
- mainly Protestant Germany to the east, and free-thinking France to the 
_ south, she is still the leading stronghold of Catholicism in western 
Europe—is due, not to the skill or tact, but to the fundamental goodness 
and honesty of the Archduke Albert. French ecclesiastical appointments 
‘were largely political plums and personal favors. The governor of 
Flanders exercised his right of nomination in the fear of God. The 
Flemish bishops were in the main honorable and capable. The Flemish 
clergy, largely because of the pitiful poverty of the war-ridden country, 
_were often ignorant and stupid, but a Flemish priest who was not reason- 
‘ably hard-working and clean-lived was not likely to keep his cure long. 
This. situation, at this critical period, ‘is no doubt a chief reason why 
Belgium is Catholic to-day. 
_' But generalizations of any sort are 7. implicit in A. Pasture’s 
laborious and cautious catalogue. It would seem as if even a doctor’s 
dissertation would have done more good with a little less of bibliography 
and a little more of living information. 
| Roy Temrre House. 


The Diplomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England, and 
‘Holland from 1640 to 1668. By Edgar Prestage, M.A., D.Litt, Camões 
. Professor in London University. (Watford, Voss and Michael, 1925, 
- pp. xiii, 237, 16s.) This book by the Camões professor at King’s Col- 
lege, London, is the best on the subject in any language. It antiquates 
for all but very special purposes Santarem’s pioneer Quadro Elementar 
in eighteen volumes, which for more than sixty years has been accepted 
as the standard work. Santarem’s endless summaries of documents and 
letters make his work still useful as a quarry of raw historical material; 
but in other respects, within the chronological limits indicated by its title, 
Professor Prestage’s single volume marks a distinct advance. “It is more 
comprehensive, more trustworthy and usable, it cites recent monographic 
literature, and it shows deeper insight into motives. Nearly one-third of 
the volume is devoted to the only account of Portuguese-Dutch relations 
ever attempted in historical literature. 

Professor Prestage’s knowledge of Portuguese diplomacy, particularly 
in its golden age, the seventeenth century, is unrivalled. Not only has 
he published a very large number of monographs upon it and upon 
seventeenth-century Portuguese literature, but his long residence in 
Portugal, where he still maintains a second home, has given him an en- 
viable familiarity with all phases of Portuguese culture. This is a work 
of erudition for scholars in which a rich cultural background inevitably 
betrays itself. In so far as it incorporates the results of Professor 
` Prestage’s own monographs, it may be accepted as definitive. In other 
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` respects, it is an advance upon anything hitherto attempted, and it will 
greatly facilitate further monographic studies. 

The peculiar interest of seventeenth-century Portuguese diplomacy 
lies in the fact that Portugal was a pawn, or something more than pawn, 
in the diplomatic game of the great powers. In addition, the unprotected | 
state of the Portuguese colonies aroused the keen and more or less wolfish 
interest of the maritime powers. The subject has therefore wider rami- 
fications than one might at first suspect. This book can not safely be 
ignored by any scholar to whom seventeenth-century European diplomacy 
or overseas expansion is of importance. For research in these fields, it 
is indispensable. | 

GUERNSEY JONES. 

The Background of Modern French Literature. By C. H. C. Wright, 
Professor of French Language and Literature in Harvard University. 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1926, pp. xiv, 329, $2.00.) Professor 
Wright’s book is intended primarily for the use of students of French 
literature, and fortunate are those who have this accompaniment to such. 
studies. But if there are students of French history who are not con- 
tented with having “taken” History 1, 2, 3, . . . 117, and desire really 
to understand the modern French, especially those of the times since 
the Revolution, they should by all means read this book. Professor 
Wright treats of the land, of French policy, thought, religion, man- 
ners, classes of society and their: mutual relations, social*types, intel- 

. lectual and educational influences, literary themes and fashions, in the 
successive periods of modern French history. All these topics are pur- 
sued through their changing phases and fashions, under the Revolution, 
the Empire, the Restoration, the Second, Republic, the Second Empire, 
and the Third Republic. The period from 1830 to 1840 is treated with 
especial fullness because of its importance in the development of French 
literature. All the topics which have been named above have been 
treated with extraordinary breadth and completeness of view, and with a 
most striking richness of knowledge. Many literary quotations ex- 
emplify points of social history indicated, and there are 50-odd -well- 
chosen illustrations, derived from contemporary books or caricatures. 


Miranda et la Révolution Française. Par C. Parra-Pérez. (Paris, 
Librairie Pierre Roger, 1925, pp. Ixii, 474.) For some years Señor 
Parra-Pérez has been the diplomatic representative of Venezuela at Bern. 
In a dedicatory address to President Gomez the author expresses his ap- 
preciation of the fact that this volume was issued at the expense of the 
Venezuelan government. Partly, at least, through diplomatic acquaint- 
ances, friendly correspondents, and-hired copyists, Parra-Pérez gathered 
his materials from libraries or archives in Leningrad, London, Paris, and 
Vienna. Here and there in his lengthy introduction he cites new evidence . 
which elaborates or modifies the narrative of the reviewer in the Adams 
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| Prize Essay. ae in: 1909.. In his last dapas ani dees he.’ 
, Presents a sketch of his hero’s activities from 1797 to ‘1816. It is in the. 
main—with ` the possible exception of chapter IV., part I—only in these 
.,outlying tracts that Miranda’s master passion, the emancipation of Spanish 
America, is: displayed in a new or Significant light.’ , 

“The. body of the bodkiis. devoted - to d minute study of Miranda’s ac- 


z tivities in France ‘from 1792 to’ 1798. This portion falls naturally into 
‘two parts: one part concerning the Venezuelan’s career as a French gen- 
"eral; and’ ‘the other. concerning: this: rôle i in‘ the tortuous politics of France. 


‘In the first part Parta-Pérez. describes the milieu into which Miranda en- 
tered i in 1792, and considers in detail his activity in the Argonné; at the 
"siege, of’ ‘Antwerp, ` before Maestricht, and in the Jetreat “upon “Louvain. 
Ii the second part: the author desexibes i in detail the’ vated: “experiences 
‘of, Miranda‘ in. France after. his, triumphant acquittal’ on’ thé “charge of 
‘treason - by, the. Revolutionary Tribunal. Not only does : ‘he describe 


- Miranda’s political’ ‘programme. in 1795 and his interest in. He fine arts, 


“but he also’ discusses his relation to the events of 13 Vendémiaire, of 18 
“ Fructidor, ‘and: of 18 Brumaire. FAR ve 

“At times Parra-Pérez is weak in historical technic: There arise 
* about some of his foot-notes queries which are particularly: disconcerting 
` becatise of the absence of .4 bibliography. In some cases his quotations 


` from inedited : manuscripts are inexact. His conclusions are sometimes 


+ based on insufficient evidence. An analytical index would have rendered 


‘more ‘available, the large amount of information assembled in this book 
re the’ activity arid personality of the mgit errant of Spanish- - 
, American independence. 
. i WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


`The First Napoleon, S ome Unpublished Documenis from the Bowood 


` Papers. Edited by the Earl of Kerry. (London, Constable; Boston and 


“New York, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1925, pp. xx, 355, 21s.) To the 
amateur in Napoléonic studies this charming volume will seem rich in 
fascination; to thé sober. historian, however, it will prove almost barren 
of new information, though it furnishes “close-ups” of the Emperor 


` and reveals glimpses into his mind at several critical moments in the 
years of. decline and eclipse. _ i 


The Earl. of Kerry, eldest son of the present Marquess of Lansdowne, 
‘has ‘compiled this book from the family papers at Bowood. The Mar- 
quess’s maternal grandfather, Charles Auguste, comte de Flahaut, a 
former aide-de-camp of Napoleon, married in 1817 Miss Elphinstone, 
. daughter‘of Viscount Keith, the admiral who held Napoleon in custody 
after his surrender on board the Bellerophon in 1815. The crisp letters 
of the old sea-dog reveal him “doing my best to hab Nap! ”, but a fort- 


` night later, when he had “ Bony under my wing”, REAY eager to 


transfer “this Reptile” to Admiral Cockburn for the voyage to St. 
Helena. 


. 
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“Tn sharp contrast appears ” Flahaut’s te do to “the | 
"Emmet whom’ he served with unwavering admiration “and fidelity: from’ i 


the days of the“ Consuläte to the second abdication. “His letters ‘anid’ . 


memoranda, which form the most important contribution in the ‘volume, 
vividly illumine the" Russian éampaign, . clarify some! ‘doubtful points. in 
the Waterloo contest, änd exhibit with peculiar clearness Napoleon’ s mind 


at work on the problems of statecraft both at’ the!piniacle. af success at `’ 
Schénbrunn in 1809 and in the desperate trials ‘of, 1813 and: i814. Ex- 
tracts from Flahaut’s correspondence: with his ` mother lift. a: ‘corner “of rt 
the veil, Of sectecy which has surrounded his affection for Quen ‘Hortense’ De 


and the birth of.their'son, the Duc de Morny: ets 
A léttér tovthe third. Marquess df Lansdowne. from dance Venables- 


‘Vernon reçounts. an. interview which he and, another member of ‘Parlia- 7 | pes 
ment had with Napoleón at Elba in. Decémber, 1814. Few: 'dòcůmėnts, Dii 


contain within such’ narrow: compass the: Eniperor’s, observations. on so . 
many points, in his career., Napolebn’s characteristic, bluntness' appears: 


in this sally, at his interlocutors: “ You: hâve often: accused me’ of il”. ; 


treating conquered countries, but look. what you have just done at Wash- 
ington. You have burnt public buildings, and done a great deal of hatin, 
to the peoplé.” Only less interesting are the letters from St. Helena in 


1816-1817 written by a niece of Viscount ‘Keith, whose husband, Admiral | 


Malcolm, was in command of the British fleet on the Cape station. ` 
Finally mention must be made of the remarkably intimate. charäctèriza- : 
tion of the Empress Josephine by her friend, Madame de’ Souza,. the 
mother of Flahaut. ; ‘ | 
Most of the original documents are in French but appear in ` this i ; 
ume in English: translation, though a few are also | given it the? original +. 
in the appendix. The editorial work and ‘the panting ‘have: both been 
excellently done. 2 
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Norway. By G. Gathorne Hardy. [The Modern World, edited by 
the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P.] (London, E.-Benn; New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, pp. 324, 15s.) -The author has been given 
the task of depicting modern Norway, not of writing its history. Never- 
theless both the brief survey of the past and the account of present-day 
conditions contain much that is good history. Perhaps’ the former takes 
for granted more historical knowledge than the average non-Norwegian 
reader possesses, but, within the space at his. disposal, Mr. Hardy - has 
succeeded admirably in his interpretation of more than a thousarid years 
of recorded history. ; 

He writes from the vantage-point of a foreigner Hay familiar . 
with the country and its people. His knowledge of the language and 
literature and of the social and economic problems of Norway is re- 
markably wide and accurate. He knows the old sagas, as might be ex- 
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pected from the author of one of the best treatises on the Vinland voy- 
ages, and he is equally well at home with the writers of the nineteenth 
century and with those of to-day. “Björnson, the great nationalist poet, 
has evidently left a greater impression upon Mr. Hardy than has Ibsen. 
This might, indeed, be expected in an author who deals with “historical 
forces ”, for Björnson was certainly more of a national ‘force in his day 
than wads Ibsen. In common with many others, Mr. Hardy regrets the 
bitter strife between those who uphold the old written language and those 
who favor its replacement by spoken dialects; but he is hopeful as to the 
outcome because he has faith in the Norwegians. 

© Praise is meted out both to the dwellers in the halls and to those who 
live in huts. But the.praise is often tempered by sound critical observa- 
tions. The various topics are dealt with in an objective, scholarly 
fashion, and the story is told'in a clear, straightforward style. The book 
reflects credit on its author and on the series to which it belongs. It 
will be read with profit and pleasure by all who seek more knowledge 
about the world in which we live. He 
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Joseph Chamberlain and English Soctal Politics. By Elsie E. Gulley, 
PhD, Assistant Professor of History, Wheaton College. [Columbia 
| Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CXXIII., no. 1.] 
(N ew York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1926, pp. 370, $3.50.) This 
doctoral thesis is a useful study of one phase of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
long career.. The treatment is topical. Aftet a brief sketch of his politi- 
` cal life, there are chapters on his connection with municipal reform, 
political reform, education, the Board of Trade, disestablishment, land 
reform, and labor legislation, and on Chamberlain the imperialist in 
relation to Chamberlain the social reformer. 

The author finds keys to his career in his early life. As the descend- 
ant of a line of cordwainers, a member of the most radical sect of Non- 
conformists, and with a higher education confined to business experience, 
he was bound to be a statesman with a very different outlook from the 
usual Eton-Oxford type. Unlike Cobden and Bright, manufacturers who 
preceded him in.politics, he was devoted to no theoretical economics, but 
took his ideas from observation of things as they were. Accordingly, 
the laissez-faire of the Manchester men gave way to a vastly extended 
conception of the sphere of government. His well-known success in the 
application of these ideas while mayor of Birmingham opened the way 
to a career in Parliament and Cabinet. He became the national figure 
whose “ unauthorized programme” thrilled all Liberals and Radicals with 
the hope that a new order of social welfare was to be inaugurated. It 
was only partially fulfilled) The Irish issue intruded, whereupon his 
zeal for social reform was superseded by the ideal of preserving the 
Union. As a Liberal Unionist he had hopes of realizing his social 
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policy by co-operation with the Conservatives, but he could not remain 
long in that company without concessions to Toryism. The inevitable 
result was the progressive dilution of his radicalism, which often ended , 
in the complete repudiation of former views. 

This evolution is traced in detail in connection with the subject- 
matter of each of Miss Gulley’s chapters. His reversal of position is 
shown on such issues as the House of Lords, woman suffrage, disestablish- 
ment, and denominational schools. It is brought out that the abandon- 
ment of his early close co-operation with labor was a fact of importance, 
because it left that element without a strong Liberal leader and thereby 
furthered the movement for an independent Labor Party. The author 
proves, however, that to the end his interest in the working man is ap- 
parent, as in the attempt to link imperialism with social politics by argu- 
ing that the standard of living would be raised by the adoption of pro- 
tection. She approves the statement of Ramsay MacDonald that the ex- 
planation of Chamberlain’s opinions and conduct throughout his life is to 
be found in his “communal consciousness ”. 

a Cart F. BRAND. 

The Years of My Pilgrimage: Random Reminiscences. By the Right 
Honorable Sir John Ross, Bart., last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. (Lon- 
don, Edward Arnold and Company; New York, Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1924, pp. viii, 304, 18s.) Sir John Ross says that he has made 
no attempt to write history and he is not overstating the case. Some ac- 

` count of his career as a candidate-for and member of Parliament and of 
his longer and more significant career on the bench, and a great many 
stories from his own experience and from dinner tables fill up the book. 
There is occasional comment upon the great figures he has known, but 
that comment is seldom incisive or fresh. This is to be said in praise of 
the book: that it is a book about things Irish by an Ulsterman, about 
Ireland north and south, during a time when wars and rumors of war 
were rife, written without passion and with constant good humor. 


Four Centuries of Modern Irag. By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925, pp. x, 378, 21s.) Viewed in 
perspective the period 1500 to 1900 is probably the least important in the 
long history of Mesopotamia. Heretofore no historian writing in any 
language has undertaken the work of piecing together from inaccessible 
sources, principally Turkish and Arabic, the story of these comparatively 
uneventful years. Hence it is greatly to Mr. Longrigg’s credit that he 
undertook this trying task. It is more to his credit that he has succeeded 
in writing a narrative which is full of inherent interest, throws light 
upon a number of associated problems of the Near East, reconstructs 
the social and economic history of Mosul, Bagdad, and Basrah, and 
traces Ottoman provincial administration in its several stages and varie- 
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` gated forms. The volume contains indeed page upon page of dull read- 
ing concerning the activities of obscure and unimportant pashas, sheiks, 
and mamlukes, But to compensate for this dullness there are recurrent 
stirring passages, as, for example, the account of Sultan Murad’s cam- 
paign against Bagdad in 1638 (pp. 68-74) and the account of the Persian 
siege of Bagdad in'1733, including the relief of the city by Topal Uthman 
Pasha, “the Lame” (pp. 138-146). 

Mr. Longrigg is at his best in describing the condition of Iraq at the 
opening of the sixteenth and the close of the nineteenth century. He is ” 
aware of, although he does not exploit to the full, the influence of the 
geographical discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries upon the 
life of the Near East. He appears to understand that the Portuguese 
naval control of the Persian Gulf probably had more to do with the de- 
cline of Iraq than the Turkish conquest. Again, he is conscious that the 
river steamboat, the telegraph, and the railway did more to revive Iraq 
than the reforms of Midhat Pasha. His account of the four centuries 
from Suleiman the Magnificent to Abdul Hamid is episodical, but through- 
out there are certain well-defined themes. It is clear, for example, that 
Ottoman rule always rested lightly upon Iraq, which thereby was spared 
many of the abuses as well as denied many of the advantages of adminis- 
tration from Stamboul. It is clear also that many of the problems of 
_ present-day Iraq are rooted in a distant past, as, for example, the racial 
` rivalries of Arab and Turk and Kurd, the religious antipathies of Sunni 

and Shia’, and the economic cleavages of town and tribe. - 

Mr. Longrigg writes in admirable spirit and only once (p. 269) de- 
scends to the trite. Although his book will of necessity appeal to a com- 
patatively small circle of readers, it will be appreciated, for its content 
and suggestiveness, by students of the Near East. 


Epwarp MEAD EARLE. 


Scenes and Characters from Indian History, as described in the Works 
of Some Old Masters. Compiled and edited with historical and explana- ` 
tory notes by C. H. Payne. (London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1925, pp. viil, 251, 6s.) The selections forming the text of this 
book have been chosen for their illustrative value from the accounts of 
eye-witnesses and contemporaries of some of the leading events in Indian. 
history. In time, they cover the period from the conquests of Alexander 
the Great to the waning of Mogul power. Of the first two of the ten. 
selections it may be said that they constitute “almost our only stepping 
stones through a thousand years of fable”. The subsequent ones, pictur- 
ing incidents in the rise and fall of empires during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries and the arrival in India of the first Europeans, 
give the book considerable practical value as a volume of source-readings 
on the background of European penetration in the East, 


; 
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The title is somewhat misleading, however, in speaking of the con- 
tents as “described in the works of some Old Masters”. Several of 
these selections were written by men whose names are thus saved from 
oblivion more from the chance circumstances under which they wrote * 
than from any importance attaching to themselves either as persons of 
standing or as expert chroniclers. 

The most valuable element in the book to the serious student of 
Indian history is contained in the.chapter introductions and in the ex- 
tensive and scholarly series of foot-notes. In these the editor brings the 
_ light of modern historical criticism, to which he contributes not a little, 
to bear on the authenticity and accuracy of the accounts presented. A 
considerable amount of historical knowledge is thus introduced to supple- 
ment and explain the illustrative readings, though at times the reader is 
likely to feel that the narrative theme is made too readily to serve as a 
text for the comments of the editor. An error in the spelling of Lane- 
Poole (p. 141 n.) has been noted. ` 


Hatrorp L. HOSKINS. 


China and the West, a Sketch of their Intercourse. By W. E. Soot- 
hill, Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. (London and 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. viii, 216, 10s. 6d.) It 
is no light task to summarize within the limits of two hundred and six- 
teen pages the entire history of China’s intercourse with the Occident,’ 
and it is not an occasion for wonder that even so distinguished a sinologue 
as Professor Soothill has failed to perform it with entire success. The 
author begins his story with incidents two centuries or more before the 
Christian era and brings it down to date, and in doing so gives not only 
the general outline of events but a good deal of illustrative detail. The 
result is a most readable volume, valuable for its attempt to depict briefly 
the sweep of great and important movements. The author has, how- 
ever, fallen into three rather grave errors. In the first place, his picture, 
especially of events of the last century, is ill proportioned. He is writ- 
ing chiefly for the British public, and hence more than the events justify 
he dwells upon the part that Great Britain has taken in China’s affairs, 
That part has been large, but it is not quite as important as he apparently 
would have his readers believe. In his haste, he passes over too lightly 
or entirely ignores important events which a better rounded presentation 
would undoubtedly have included. In the second place, Professor Soot- 
. hill seems over eager to place in a favorable light British actions in and 
toward China. These undoubtedly do not deserve all the opprobrium 
which it has been the fashion in some quarters to cast upon them, but 
they have not been quite as nearly impeccable as the author would have 
us: believe. In the third place, the author has been guilty of mistakes in 
details which more careful investigation would have eliminated. Thus, 
the third successor of John of Montecorvino as archbishop of Cambaluc 
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was not Jacques de Florence (p. 54) but William of Prato. It is practi- 
cally certain that not one of John’s successors to the title ever reached 
Cambaluc. It is putting the unhappy situation of Roman Catholics in 
China in 1800 too strongly to say (p. 95) that “the eighteenth century 
closed with... the Church apparently destroyed”. The church had 
suffered greatly, but there were still missionaries in several provinces and 
the number of Christians was probably not far from two hundred thou- 
sand. It is also incorrect to say (p. 92) that it was from 1700 “that 
France became protector of Catholic Missions in China”. She had an 
interest in some of the Jesuits in Peking, and to a less extent in the rep- . 
resentatives of the Missions Étrangères of Paris, but until well into the 
nineteenth: century Portugal claimed the right of patronage to all the 
episcopal sees in China. The French protectorate of Catholic missions 
really dates from the treaties of 1844 and 1858 These and a good many 
other errors in detail do not greatly mar the book for the usual purposes 
of the general reader, but they make it necessary for the scholar to be 
‘ on his guard in using the volume as a work of reference. 


K. S. LATOURETTE. 


Rebel Saints. By Mary Agnes Best. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1925, pp. xi, 333, $3.00.) One does not wish to occupy 
much space in the American Historical Review in discussing this book. 
It is not what historians call serious history. It is propaganda of the 
better sort. It tells about some of the saintliest saints the world has 
produced. They were Quakers. To Miss Best (not a Quaker) their 
halos were always worn double because they were rebellious saints. They 
rebelled against things as they were. They were “pacifists ” in the best 
sense of that term, “makers of peace”. But they were not passive. 
They fought to the death, although with spiritual weapons, witness the 
Quaker martyrs on Boston Common. 

There are chapters about George Fox, William Penn, Margaret Fell, 
Mary Fisher, Mary Dyer, Edward Burrough, and others. Miss Best has 
taken her facts chiefly from standard Quaker histories and biographies. 
She makes the kind of factual mistakes that always come from quick 
reading and soulful writing. Rufus M. Jones has never been president 
of Haverford College. Elizabeth Haddon’s courtship was the basis for 
Longfellow’s poem “Elizabeth”, not for his “Courtship of Miles 
Standish ”. | 

It is a good book, well written, easy and interesting to read. It should . 
prove informing and stimulating to any careful reader. Every page of 
it contains food for serious thought. So the reviewer has never a preju- 
dice against it as a book of its kind. He .merely states an obvious fact 
when he says that it is not the kind that historians call well-balanced, 
sober history. It is a collection of selected historical facts to prove a 
perfectly fine thesis, that to meet the great issues of the présent day all 
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good men and women should rally at Armageddon and battle for the 
Lord. i ' 


Colonial Records of Spanish Florida: Letters and Reports of Gover- 
nors and Secular Persons. Translated and edited by Jeannette Thurber 
Connor. Vol. I, 1570-1577. [Publications of the Florida State His- 
torical Society, no. V.] (Deland, Fla., the Society, 1925, pp. xxiv, 368.) 
The late Woodbury Lowery and-others have illustrated with sufficient 
fullness the history of Spanish Florida down to 1574, but for the period 
of Spanish control from that date to 1763 few official documents have 
ever been published, and for lack of them historians have had, and have 
furnished, exceedingly little information, and much of that little has been 
inaccurate. Mrs. Connor and the new Florida State Historical Society 
have in this handsome volume made a beginning in the long work of 
supplying this gap. .Some thirty documents, mostly of the period from 
1574 to 1577, derived from the Archives of the Indies at Seville, are here 
presented, Spanish originals on the left-hand pages, English translations 
opposite. The translations are careful and good, and Mrs. Connor’s notes 
are well informed, helpful, and sufficient. The period is mainly that of : 
Menéndez Marqués, and much of the material comes from his pen or that 
of his cousin, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés the younger. But near the 
begirining of the volume there is an important report by their uncle the 
Adelantado, on the damage and murders inflicted by the coast Indians 
of Florida, on the basis of which, supported by many depositions, he begs 
permission ‘to export natives as slaves. Another important body of 
‘depositions is one of 1576 and 1577 in which the settlers at Santa Elena 
describe their losses and sufferings and petition to be removed elsewhere. 
Much interest also attends the full description of Florida and conditions 
there, set forth by Baltasar del Castillo y Ahedo in 1577 after his visita 
of the province. Many of the other documents are vivid, entertaining, or 
pathetic. Evidently the series opened by this volume is destined to revolu- 
tionize the history of Spanish Florida. 


Les Réfugiés Huguenots en Amérique. Par Gilbert Chinard, Pro- 
fesseur à l’Université Johns Hopkins. (Paris, Société d’Edition “ Les 
, Belles-Lettres ”, 1925, pp. xxxvii, 245, 10 fr.) In his introduction, “ Le 
Mirage Américain”, M. Chinard calls attention to the generalizations 
which grow up among a people with regard to the country and character 
of another people. He traces the history of the illusions that the French 
have had regarding the people of the New World from the earliest re- 
ports of “un pays d’une fabuleuse richesse . . . de villes dont les pavés 
étaient d’or ” to the modern Frenchman who is apt to consider “ des. cow- 
boys, des Américains représentatifs”. He concludes: “Et s’il en est 
vraiment ainsi, comme nous le croyons fermement, l'étude de la psy- 
chologie des peuples, la genèse des opinions toutes faites, l’origine des 
préjugés nationaux, doivent plus que jamais attirer l'attention de tous 
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ceux qui travaillent à donner aux relations internationales un fondement 
plus exact, plus solide, et plus juste.” The effort to develop this better 
mutual understanding seems to the author particularly desirable in the. 
case of the peoples of France and the United States because they, “a 
‘ certains moments de leur histoire, ont été poussés l’un vers l’autre par un 
grand élan sentimental, continuaient de s’ignorer, de se méconnaitre et 
quelquefois de se calomnier”. M. Chinard’s book on the Huguenots in 
America is a scholar’s contribution to-the cause of international under- 
_ standing. us 

It is also a welcome contribution to what might be called the ethnic 
and cultural history of the people of the United States. M. Chinard is 
interested in all phases of the Huguenot movement to the New World 
but particularly in the adjustments of the French to their physical and 
social surroundings in the English colonies. The author develops his 
points clearly and with a pleasing style. The account is well documented. 
One of its chief virtues is the caution which the author shows when at- 
tempting to estimate the general contribution of the Huguenots to 
„American life. “Quand. il sagit de déterminer quelle influence ils ont _ 
pu avoir sur la formation du caractère dit ‘américain’, on se trouve - 
immédiatement sur un terrain moins solide. Les historiens des Hugue- - 
nots sont probablement allés beaucoup trop loin dans cette direction et, 
‘comme tant d’autres, se sont laissés entraîner par une conception a priori 
du caractère français.” M. Chinard does, however, make some interest- 
ing suggestions regarding’. the cultural contributions of the Huguenots. 
The book has a useful bibliography. i 


RALPH H. GABRIEL. 


The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, By Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, Research Associate of the State Historical Sociéty of 
Wisconsin. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1925, pp. 
xv, 474, $3.50.) The paramount service which Miss Kellogg has rendered 
in this work is not the mere telling of events, many of them already 
amply recorded elsewhere, but the presenting of facts with a careful ad- 
justmént of their relative importance. To do this she has had to combat 
some favorite theories, but she is always ready to fortify her assertions 
with citations from original authorities. ‘There is also much new ma- 
terial presented. Nowhere else is there so clear a setting forth of the 
events of the wars with the Foxes, 1701-1738. 

In regard to early missions she is very clear-sighted, and does not 
fall into the frequent error of vaguely ascribing great results to the 
efforts of the early’missionaries, Her statement that “no Iroqudis tribe 
was ever Christianized by the Jesuits ” is a salutary corrective for much 
exuberance to be found in many works, It was an attempt to minister to 
the fugitive Hurons that tempted the first missionaries into Wisconsin; 

. René Ménard, the leader in that field, appears to have perished alone in 
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the wilderness, with no conversions to his credit. The experiences of 
those who came after him are compactly related, with frequent citation | 
of original authorities and an adequate appreciation” of the value of the ` 
missionaries in early Wisconsin life. 

The opening chapters ‘are devoted to an elaborate review of the 
progress of discovery on the North American continent, and of the 
growth of knowledge concerning the great rivers and lakes. Much of 
this, in view of the thoroughness with which the subject has been covered 
by other writers, would appear superfluous. Our author’s attempt, how- 
ever, has been “to write from the standpoint of the West, to make the 
Northwest the unit of consideration”. The eighteenth century, the 
period of greatest activity of the French in the Wisconsin region, has 
been accorded nearly one-half of the present volume. There has been no 
attempt at glorification of the-advance-guard of explorers or missionaries, 
but there is evident a desire to give due valie to them. The more than 
450 pages of the work show an admirable balance and even the most 
familiar episodes have the new value of being told by a well-poised mind. 
Instance the treatment Miss Kellogg accords: the encounter ‘hetween, 


E Champlain and the Iroquois, that skirmish “the consequences of which. 


have been so greatly overestimated”. “The Five Nations were no doubt 

irritated with the French for their summary defeat by means of the 

alarming firearms; but to ascribe their hostility to an entire nation for a. 
hundred years to the act of one man, even though he were the first 

Frenchman they had ever seen, is to place undue emphasis on a casual 

encounter.” Our author adds, what one less thoroughly grounded in the 

subject might not have added: “Henry Hudson’s discovery, the year 

of the finding of Lake Champlain, of the Hudson River and the subse- 
quent Dutch colony settled upon its banks, in reality created the situa- 

tion that ultimately brought about the Iroquois wars.” 

There are adequate chapters on the fur-traders, their methods and 
influence ; a useful review of early mining in the Northwest; and an ad- 
mirably full index. The accuracy which one has learned to expect in 
Miss Kellogg’s work characterizes this book. One slip we note on page 
134, where “ Fort Dover, Ontario”, appears for Port Dover. The index 
repeats this error. There are many ports in that neighborhood, but never 
a fort. 


’ 


Frank H. SEVERANCE, 


` 


La Découverte du Missouri et VHistoire du Fort d'Orléans, 1673- 
1728. By Baron Marc de Villiers. (Paris, Champion, 1925, pp. 138.) 
The scholarly author of the well-known Les Dernières Années de la 
Louisiane Française has given us, in this well-documented study in 
an obscure chapter of Western history, the latest fruit of his always 
illuminating researches. In the opening pages Marquette and Jolliet are 
pointed out as the first Europeans, not only “à decrire” the Missouri. 
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River, but even “a contempler ses eaux seis? ” (p. a): Further, 
the point is established, as against-the school of Margry, ‘ ‘qu’ aucun 
Européen m'avait, avant Marquette et Jolliet, navigué sur le Mississippi 


~ du Wisconsih à P Ohio” (p. 18): The earliest recorded visits of Eurô-. . 
peans to the valley of the Missouri are carefully registered, many “new ` ` 
and important data in this connection being set before the réader. The. 


twentieth-century baron dismisses’ peremptorily ,the alleged presence of. 
. the seventeenth-century baron, Lahontan, on’ the Missouri (p. 28). De” 


Villiers’s researches in the French archives may be supplemented i in sorne 
“points from archival material on this side of the water. This the casual 


` reference tothe departure of twenty Canadians from Tamaroas (Caho- 


kia) “découvrir le Nouveau Mexique”, (p: 35) fails to stress the im- 


. portance of this expedition of March, 1762, which would appear to have 
: been the first regularly organized expedition of white mén known, to 


have gone up the Missouri.- Some light, meagre but precious, is thrown 
upon it. in contemporary correspondence from Cahokia now in the 
archives of Laval University, Quebec. Again, the claim is made for 


` the ensign Darac that he was the first officer “ qui navigua [1710] sans ` 


. doute sur le Missouri 2 (È 39)... Whether or not an officer at the date 
„Of the adventure, _Derbanne, “commandant at Natchitoches, in an unpub- 
‘lished memoir of 1724 in‘the: ‘Ayer. Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago, 
déclares that almost eighteen years previously (1706) he explored the 
Missouri for 400’ leagues from its mouth, setting a record for upstream 
navigation of that waterway by the French. , -S 

The bulk of the baron’s book is taken up with Bourgmond’s lóra: 


_tions of the Missouri and the story of Fort Orleans established by that 
‘officer in 1723. Two valuable documents from the. Archives Hydro- 
. graphiques, one a log of Bourgmond’s voyage on the Missouri as far as 


the Platte in 1714, and the other a description of the Missouri Valley, also 
apparently from the same officer, are printed for the first time. The 
author’s careful topographical study of the site of Fort Orleans places it, 
not on an island, according to the traditional view, ‘but on a peninsula on 
the north bank of the Missouri, a few miles above the Wakenda River, 
in Carroll County, Missouri. The alleged massacre of the fort’s garrison 
by: the Indians is rejected; but Houck in his standard History of Missouri 
‘(Chicago, 1908) had already stripped it of any historical basis. Baron 


‘ “de Villiers’s book shows surprisingly few slips for one working at long 
‘range from the physical setting of his story. For one thing, the head of 
© the steamboat navigation on the Missouri is, or was, not at the Niobrara 


(p. 63), but at Fort Benton, much higher up. All in all, one can not but 
congratulate the indefatigable researcher on his admirable contributions 


‘to the history of the Trans-Mississippi West in the French régime. As 
. indicating how American history-workers seem to lag behind in this 


he bot field, it may be noted that part of the important material utilized 
“in De book under review has for years been available in the photostated 


n 
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materal from the French archives to be -found in’ the ae of Gons, 
= and in that of the University: of Illinois. ` 4 


dre se GILBERT je GARRAGHAN, 


. George Croghan and the Westward sit Piria By Al- 


work. For the first time the career of this significant American fron- 
tiersman is Seti forth in a work, that has been executed with scientific 
precision. It is a painstaking and an accurate study, based. upon a wide 
variety of printed and manusctipt sources.’ The successive stages in 


Croghan’s career as. trader ‘from the province of Pennsylvania to the ’ 


Western Indians; as Indian agent for the same province; as’ deputy : 
superintendent of Indian affairs for the Northern District, under Sir 
William Johnson; and finally as land speculator on a large seale, -aré 
treated in successive chapters. Approximately one-half of the volume is 
concerned with Croghan’s activities as trader and colonial Indian agent, . 
including an analysis of the character of-the Indian, trade arid its manage- 


ment, ‘the rivalry of the colonies in aie inidian diplomacy, and the. ` 


British occupation of the West.  ‘-.. ~ i 

Viewed as. separate studies these caplet add tite to our knowledge. 
as to the, facts ‘and their interpretation: ‘But such a marshalling of facts 
is obviously essential for an interpretation of one of the central: figures 
in those weary years of. border intrigue and warfare. Croghan was an 
outstanding personality in the whole peridd—Mr. Volwiler is quite cer- 
tain that his hero Was the most significant figure of the time. His life 
in America certainly touches, in an important sense, almost every phase 
of activity in the West. 

After his retirement from active service in the Indian department 
Croghan began a long career as land speculator. It is in connection with 
this phase of the subject, in which many new facts are set forth, that one 
is impressed with the solid contribution of the author. He has threaded 
his’ way through an intricate maze of plots and counter-plots of : big: busi- 
ness to acquire an interest in the exploitation of” western‘land, in “all, of.. 
which Croghan was a typical figure. But ‘like many of that day and- 
later he realized only poverty. as a result of his labors. 


The volume contains three well-executed maps designed to illustrate - 


the text, an extensive bibliography of sources, and a very satisfactory, 
index. A very few „minor slips are to be noted. The designation 


“Secretary of War” (p. 263) should be “Secretary of State”. Gage - 


was commander-in-chief of the British forces in America from 1763 to 
1775 and not from 1763 to 1772 (note 188). There is an incorrect cita- 


tion of a reference in note 185. There are likewise a few ‘departures = 
from uniformity in the citation of references. ae a 
C. E. CARTER “ ' 


-bert T.: Volwiler. [Early Western Journals, III.] (Cleveland, Arthur .',. ` 
H. Clark Company, 1926, , PP. 370, $6.00.) The author of this account of |` 
. the life and services of: ‘George Croghan has produced a commendable 


tee 
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_ The Genesis of the Constitution of the Untted States of America. By 
Breckinridge Long, A.B., M.A., LL.D. (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 260, $2.50.) The purpose is to trace from the beginnings 
of colonial settlement in English America the genesis and growth of cer- 
tain principles and devices finally embodied in .the Constitution of the 
United States. The author took up.the subject because he felt that its 
“importance demanded greater attention than is usually accorded to it. 
We agree that it is a theme of importance. The strength and vitality 
of the Constitution in large measure rests upon the regard shown by the 
framers for the lines of the past. We commend the author for his: 
evolutionary conception of the Constitution, for his desire to bring its 
derived features into the clear relief which they deserve, but it is fair to 
say that the result is rather . disappointing. . 

The presentation is very labored in method, content, and language. 
‘It can not be said that the work lies within the domain of original and 
exact scholarship. One finds a lot of information found elsewhere and 
a lot of misinformation one regrets to find anywhere. Here is a tithe of 
the evidence on the latter score: “government in New England was al- 
ways responsive to the popular will”; the Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut “combined three towns into a federal government”; Maryland 
was a “colony in which the predominating membership was Catholic”; 
“Maryland was really more autonomous than most of the colonies”. 

There is a mistaken tendency to see in colonial history analogues of 
the federal Constitution, all of which points to the conclusion that the 
author does not have a clear conception of the essence of federalism. 
One may seriously question the statement that “ the lineal ancestor of our 
United States Senator was the Delegate from the town under the Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut”. It is a very difficult matter to reason 
by historical analogy, but it presents no difficulty to the author. 

The author has relied for his facts and ideas upon the older historians, 
Bancroft, Grahame, Story. He is unacquainted with Osgood and the 
wealth of more recent and scholarly productions, and thereby has not 
saved himself from falling into grave errors of fact and view. It does 
not even appear that he knows of the excellent studies on the same theme 
published years ago, for there is no citation of Fisher, Stevens, Robinson, 
and others on the derived features of the Constitution. 

We regret to say that the book is of small value to the student and 


Gs not likely to have much appeal to the lay reader. 


W. T. Roor. 


The Usages of the American Constitution. By Herbert W. Horwill, 
M.A. (London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. ix, 
251, 10s. 6d.) The author selects this title to describe the changes 
which have been wrought in the Constitution of the United States by the 
‘customs of political parties in operating the machinery of government. 
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In so far as the book surveys the well-known usages by which the trans- 
formation of the electoral ‘college, the development of the Cabinet, the 
rise of “ senatorial courtesy”, and the lodgment of a power of removal 
in the President have been accomplished, a valuable service of abstract- 
ing and compiling has been performed. But when the author departs 
from the beaten path he stumbles into the. pitfalls that beset the writer 
who depends upon secondary authorities for his materials. In the end 
‘he allows himself to be victimized by a set of ideas regarding the United 
States Supreme Court that have been wholly discredited on this side of 
the Atlantic. | 

An acquaintance with Farrand’s Records of the Federal Convention 
would have shown Mr. Horwill that the democratic spirit of our people 
was fully understood at Philadelphia. Instead of seeking “to bottle up 
popular rights for all time”, the framers aimed at the reconciliation of 
democracy with the security of private rights. It would have revealed 
also the fact that we adopted the principle of representation as a substi- 
tute for legislation by. direct action of the people. With this theory the 
usage of selecting a member of the House of Representatives from the 
district in which he resides is not only consistent but also appropriate. 

It is undoubtedly true that “the strength of any usage, in short, de- 
pends upon an overwhelming sentiment in its favor”. One might sup- 
pose that the recognition of this truth would lead the author to appreciate 
the function of the Supreme Court in the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. The process of adapting the Constitution to changing circum- 
stances, whether it be done’ by judges or by legislators, is neither usurpa- 
tion nor evasion. It does not make the fundamental law “ the plaything 
of judicial tribunals” or nullify “the guarantees on which Hamilton laid 
such stress”. For whatever changes are made must be supported by a 
preponderant public opinion. 

If it be conceded ‘that government in the United States rests on 
opinion, it is difficult to see why the Supreme Court should be criticized 
because it “ has no occasion for pronouncing any act of Congress invalid 
if it is unanimously supported by public opinion, or for condemning an 
official act in which there is unbroken confidence”. Any other situation 
would involve a denial of popular government. Finally, if in time of 
war the safeguards provided by the Constitution for individual liberties 
“were virtually, though not avowedly, under a moratorium”, it is sig- 
nificant that protests came only from those who sought to circulate the 
currency of disloyalty. 

The book is very well written and offers stimulating suggestions in 
the matter of style and arrangement that might well be followed by 
American writers. ` 

WILLIAM S. CARPENTER. 


Progress and the Constitution. By Newton D. Baker. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, pp. 94, $1.25.) This small volume con- ` 
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. tains three lectures delivered by an eminent lawyer before the Law 
School of the University of Virginia on the William H. White founda- 
tion. They probably were admirably adapted to the audience and the oc- 
casion; whether they will be very useful in printed form is môre ques- 
tionable. The doubt arises from the fact that they are, it would seem, 
though suggestive and stimulating, a bit too technical in places for the 
general- reader and, on the other hand, somewhat too popular for one 
versed in the elements of the law. Progress affecting constitutional con- 
struction is defined, not as improvement, but simply as change funda- 
mental enough to affect the relations of men and so thorough as to leave 
the world ‘different in its motives and resting on new moral foundations. 
The definition indicates the purpose of the lectures to be a presentation of 
the adaption of the written Constitution to the needs of a people rapidly 
increasing in numbers and subjected to the moral and material influences 
of a developing social and industrial order. ; 

It is probably fair to say that the author has done as much as he 
could expect to do in the allotted time and space; but one is tempted to 
inquire whether he might not have been more effective, if he had con- 
fined himself to a few of the topics. The method of electing the Presi- 
dent, the trouble between the executive and the Senate, the right of the 
House to independent action and judgment when a treaty is made involv- 
ing co-operation of the House for its execution—all these are important, 
but they seem to carry us away from the essential difficulty of adapting 
a rigid document to the social needs of a changing world. The skeptical 

' critic may properly find fault or not be quite content with some of Mr. 
Baker’s assertions, necessarily hastily stated. I doubt, to give one ex- 
ample, that “the power upheld in the State of Illinois in Munn vs. Illi- 
nois to regulate, in the public interest, property affected with a public 
use has been transferred, by the silent operation of interstate expansion, 
to the Federal Government”. The extension of Congressional authority, 
under the guise of regulating commerce, to the control or regulation of 
activities which offend public morals or are contrary to public interest, 
is the very heart of the subject under discussion, and the topic deserves 
careful and illuminating treatment. 


A. C. McL. 


Leading Constitutional Decisions. By Robert Eugene Cushman, Pro- 
fessor of Government in Cornell University. (New Yark, F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1925, pp. vi, 288, $2.00.) We have here, not the usual 
case-book in constitutional law, but a limited selection of important de- 
„cisions intended for the needs of college courses in the American govern- 
ment. Significant portions of forty-four decisions are marshalled in 
- nine chapters according to a logical arrangement of subject-matter. 
Though the contents of the volume can not be indicated here, it may be 
noted that the well-known legal classics are included, and that about one- 
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third of the cases belong to the last ten years. One finds recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court disallowing popular referendums on amendments 
to the federal Constitution; declaring that the second-jeopardy rule is not 
violated when both state and federal prosecutions are instituted under 
prohibition laws for the same offense; invalidating the “ grandfather 
clause” intended to exclude negroes from the polls; holding that a state 
law forbidding writings’ which advocate anarchy is not a. violation of 
the First Amendment; upholding the constitutionality of-the Selective 
Service Act of 1917, and denying that of a Nebraska law forbidding the 
teaching of any subject in a language other than English, The general 
effect of reading the volume is to produce a feeling of respect for the 
American judiciary, and especially for the Supreme Court. One of the 
distinctive features of the book consists in the well-written editorial in- 
troduction which accompanies each case. These comments place the de- 
cisions in their settings and they also enable the editor to make brief men- 
tion of many cases that are omitted from the volume, thus pointing the 
way to further study. Among the interesting editorial comments which 
Professor Cushman makes is the statement (p. 161) that “no very 
calamitous results would have ensued” if the Supreme Court had never 
asserted its power to declare acts of Congress invalid. On the whole 
the book seems to the reviewer admirably suited to its purpose, as Pro- 
fessor Cushman’s able specialization in this field would have led us to 
anticipate. When another edition is issued, its convenience might be in- 
creased by the inclusion of a topical analysis, an index, and possibly the 
Constitution itself. 
J. G. RANDALL, 


Under the Black Horse Flag: Annals of the Weld Family and Some 
of its Branches. By Isabel Anderson, Litt.D. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifin Company, 1926, pp. x, 291, $4.00.) The Black Horse is the house 
flag of the Weld family. Once it floated from the largest fleet of sailing 
ships in the American merchant marine; now it is the private signal of 
numerous yachts. The social historian will follow with interest the 
steady progress of this New England family, from pioneer poverty to 
wealth and public service, by way of forécastle, quarterdeck, country- 
house, railroad development, and high finance. 

S. E. M. 


The Barnburners: a Study of the Internal Movements in the Political 
History of New York State and the Resulting Changes in Political Af- 
fliation, 1830-1852. By Herbert D. A. Donovan, Ph.D. (New York, 
New York University Press, 1925, pp. viii, 140, $3.32.) Mr. Donovan 
has confined himself to a narrower field than his subtitle implies. It 
might be more accurately described as a history of the internal movements 
in New York as they affected the Democratic Party and the resulting 
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changes in that party in the state from 1830 to 1852, with occasional 
allusions to the effect of the same influences upon the rival party. The 
restricted scope has been an advantage rather than otherwise. For here, 
for once, we have a thorough and satisfactory treatment of a very inter- 
esting epoch in American political history. The author’s conclusions 
‘will have to be carefully considered by every writer upon this period. 
They may be briefly summarized as: (1) that the division of the Demo- 
‘cratic Party in New York began over a real difference in principles, the 
radicals or Barnburners advocating restriction on public works, and 
economy and safety in state finance; (2) that the radicals came in process 
of conflict with the national administration ‘to espouse Free-Soil princi- 
ples, and the Wilmot Proviso in particular; (3) that the connection with 
Martin Van Buren’s cause was more incidental than fundamental, Van 
Buren and his followers having taken advantage of a popular movement, 
adopted its principles, and augmented by their adhesion its vitality and 
popularity; (4) that the failure in the end was partly due to the move- 
ment’s being in.advance of its time and partly to faulty leadership; (5) 
and finally, that the movement contributed to the break-up of the ruling 
Democratic Party in New York and to the creation of the Republican 
Party in the old Barnburner districts. Mr. Donovan gives a new interest 
to the personality of John Van Buren. “Had he seized his fortune at 
the flood and gone in heart and soul to the Free-Soil movement, his own 
history and that of the country would doubtless have been different.” 
‘He might have had Fremont’s choice. Couldn’t he have made more of it 
than did Fremont? If he had, what of Lincoln’s chance? 

The author’s handling of the evidence is impressive for thoroughness . 
and skill. It does not appear that he has overlooked any important manu- 
script or printed sources in the accumulation of his material. It is diffi- 
cult to see how any further evidence is likely to disturb the soundness of 
his conclusions. A judicious use of foot-notes and an excellent critical 
bibliography attest to the author’s methods and exhaustive survey of the ' 
literature of the period. The appendix contains two interesting maps 
representing the' geographical distribution of the Barnburners and the 
Hunkers. 


ELBERT J. BENTON. 


Israel, Elihu, and Cadwallader Washburn, a Chapter in American 

` Biography. Compiled by Gaillard Hunt. (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. vi, 397, $3.50.) These are unfinished sketches, begun by 
Gaillard Hunt in the hope of covering the lives of all the seven sons of 
Israel Washburn. The distractions of war interfered with his completion 
of the task, and his own death seems to have deprived of final revision 
those biographies that were finished. It was an opportunity that an his- 
torical portrayer of biographies must have welcomed, for out of the 
Washburn brothers came four congressmen and a senator, a major-general 
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and two governors, and two ministers to foreign parts. Ability and luck 
held them together in a loyal family, with an accumulation of distinction 
unusual in the United States. And it adds to the picture, to realize that, 
starting with little but a Maine ancestry and their own ambition, they 
severally acquired not only competence but wealth. 

For six years before 1861, three of them, the three whose lives are 
here, Israel, Elihu, and Cadwallader, sat in Congress from the states of 
Maine, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Israel had remained at home. The two 
others joined the rush of the early forties, and pushed out to the lead 
region of the Upper Mississippi, where Elihu took to law and Cadwallader 
to banking and speculation. The sketches give a slender outline of the 
career of each of them, illustrated by casual letters that suggest either 
that they were put together in a perfunctory way, or that the manuscripts 
upon which Mr. Hunt worked were scrappy in character. He had access 
to a large collection of the Elihu Washburn papers, now in the Library 
of Congress; but it does not appear that he made much use of the bulky 
Woodman papers which contain records of many of the business trans- 
actions of Cadwallader in southwest Wisconsin. These are now in the 
State Historical Library of Wisconsin. 

The letters that are printed relate more often to distinguished events 
than to important episodes in the lives of the writers. We have no clear 
account of Elihu’s services in Congress, where he became the “ father of 
the House ”, but we have detailed notes of his observations at Bull Run 
and Spotsylvania. We have little that reveals the career of Cadwallader 
as congressman, major-general, or governor of Wisconsin, but there are 
a number of comments on politics and letters about jobs. Where the 
Washburns touched Grant, Lincoln, or Blaine, the story is told. Its 
blanks are at the spots where it might have shown the foundations of 
‘their success among the competitive conditions of frontier business and 
politics. 


FREDERIC L. Paxson. 


, 


A History of Florida, from the Treaty of 1763 to Our Own Times. 
By Caroline Mays Brevard. [Publications of the Florida State His- 
torical Society, IV.] Volume II. Florida as a State. (Deland, Fla., 
the Society, 1925, pp. viii, 307.) This second volume of the late Miss 
Brevard’s work, brought out in the same handsome form as its prede- 
cessor, is occupied mostly with the period of the Civil War and Re- 
construction. The period of Florida history from 1845 to 1861 is of 
but moderate interest, and Miss Brevard could hardly make a captivating 
story of it, and did not; nor did she expound with much insight the party 
struggles and other political phenomena, though she had a good grasp of 
the financial history of the state, and pictures many aspects of its ante- 
bellum civilization with the eye and hand of a cultivated lady. Her nar- 
rative of the years from 1877 to 1912 covers the main events without 
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entering strongly into the story of economic development. The major 
portion of the volume, dealing with the Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Florida, is not only full, substantial, and intelligent, but is marked by 
singular fairness, tolerance, and amiable appreciation of various points 
of view. The dark story of Reconstruction is told frankly but without 
rancor. Miss Brevard’s text, with the many full and careful annotations 
of the editor, Dr. James A. Robertson, fills two-thirds of the volume. 
Among the appendixes, the chief is a vigorous Unionist letter of General 
Richard K. Call, February 12, 1861, reprinted from a pamphlet of that 
year. The index (to the two volumes) is very elaborate. 


The Story of Durham, City of the New South. By William Kenneth 
Boyd, Professor of History in Duke University. (Durham, N. C., Duke 
University Press, 1925, pp. xi, 345, $3.00.) The story of Durham is an 
‘epitome of the story of the New South. Durham has no ante-bellum ` 
history; in 1870 its population was 256, in 1925 it was 42,258. From its 
beginnings it has been an industrial community. In 1870 one-half of its 
population were wage-earners, in 1925 one-fifth. Between these two 
dates capital invested in manufacturing in Durham increased from 
$25,000 to $48,500,000. As Professor Boyd points out, “ modern Durham 
received its impetus to growth just after the Civil War. It is therefore 
typical of that new economic life and those new social forces that have 
arisen in the South since 1865”. In all its essential features the story of 
Durham is the story of Winston-Salem, of Atlanta, of Birmingham, and 
of dozens of other industrial cities of the South that arose after 1865 
upon the ruins of the old slaveholding agricultural régime. 

The book contains fifteen chapters. Those dealing with religion, 
education, health, philanthropy, social and civic organizations, and gov- 
ernment are interesting studies in small-city affairs; those on the origin 
and development of the tobacco and textile industries, involving the story 
of “Bull Durham”, the Dukes, and the American Tobacco Company, 
are valuable contributions to American economic history. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is the recognition of the fact that 
contributions to the development of this Southern city “have not been’ 
confined to one race”. Durham contains about 5000 negroes whose 
relations with the whites Dr. Booker Washington once described as the 
“sanest” he had found in any Southern community. The results are 
seen in the remarkable social and economic progress of the negroes in 
Durham. Professor Boyd’s chapter on the Negro in Durham is an ex- 
cellent and illuminating study of race relations in the South at their best. 

The book as a whole differs as far as possible from the ordinary local 
history. Indeed, its appeal is not in any sense dependent upon one’s in- 
terest in this particular community, for Durham is merely the medium 
through which a trained and competent historian interprets the forces 
that underlie the revival of the South after the debacle of the ’sixties. 


R. D. W. Connor. 
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. Virginia War Agencies, Selective Service, and Volunteers. Edited 
by Arthur Kyle Davis. [Publications of the Virginia War History Com- 
sion, source volume IV.] (Richmond, Executive Committee, 1926, pp. 
xv, 480.) Along with many lists, some documents, and some statistical 
material this volume presents, to the extent of nearly half its contents, 
detailed and intelligent historical accounts of the organization and op- 
eration of the first and second Virginia Councils of Defense and the 
women’s committees that accompanied them, of the federal food and 
fuel administrations of Virginia, of the operations of the selective draft 
in that state, of the Virginia State Volunteers, created to take the place 
of the militia, and of the Home Guards. The activities of these bodies 
are described with appreciation and at times with enthusiasm, but the 
compiler has not avoided the expressing; at times, of intelligent criticism. 
The Virginia War History Commission has shown exceptional activity 
in this work, and is making a strikingly complete exhibit of war-time 
activities. It will be valued by the historian of the future when he comes 
to recount the history of a war which, to a degree hitherto unprecedented 
in America, enlisted all the forces of the nation. 


Purdue University: Fifty Years of Progress. By William Murray 
Hepburn, Librarian, and Louis Martin Sears, Professor of History. 
(Indianapolis, the Hollenbeck Press, 1925, pp. vi, 203.) Histories of 
colleges and universities are written primarily for their alumni and 
friends, and inevitably contain much that will not interest others. This 
book, however, partly because of the subject, partly because of the treat- 
ment, also has much to attract the interest of a wider circle of readers. | 
Purdue University, the authors say in their preface, “ was founded on 
the principle that technical and scientific culture serves as rich a pur- 
pose as the more conventional and classical”. It was an early example 
of its type, and was and is Indiana’s “land-grant college”, though it did 
not begin operations till a dozen years after the passage of the Morrill 
Act of 1862. Students of the history of education will not fail to be 
interested in the development of such an experiment, from the feeble 
beginnings of 1874, with 46 students, to the present enrollment of more 
than three thousand. Furthermore, the book is written with intelligence 
and humor, appreciatively and without boasting, by writers who have too 
much knowledge of the academic world at large, and too much common 
sense, to tell their story in a provincial spirit. : 


Enquéte sur les Livres Scolatres d’aprés Guerre. [Dotation Carnegie 
pour la Paix Internationale.] Vol. I, France, Belgique, Allemagne, 
Autriche, Grande-Bretagne, Italie, Bulgarte. (Paris, Centre Européen 
de la Dotation Carnegie, 1925, pp. 452.) The Paris organization of the 
Carnegie Endowment has undertaken a service useful to historical teach- 
ing, and quite in the line of its own declared purposes, in causing reports 
- to be prepared on the extent to which the teaching of history in schools, 
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| and particularly the text-books used, have been modified by considerations 
growing out of the experiences of the war. American teachers will 
find the book very interesting, and one to provoke a good deal of thought. 
There are indeed inevitable limitations to its value.- Those who report 
on recent text-books and school instruction in Germany are Frenchmen, 
and though chapters on the other countries are made by natives of those 
countries, the tone of the book is prevailingly French, though it is that 
of Frenchmen having the “international mind” and high purposes. 
Moreover, in the teaching of history in European schools the text-book 
is of Jess importance, the teacher’s own personality counts for more, 
than under American methods, yet it is easier to form judgments re- 
specting text-books which can be seen than respecting the multitudes of 
teachers who can not be seen. Still further, it seems not certain (e.g. 
in the British case) that the text-books described are typical of the 
ones, or are the ones, most used. This thought has applications else- 
where. Much is heard, in England, and in Anglophile quarters, of the 
harm done by American school-books of history by maintaining and 
fostering an attitude of hostility toward Great Britain; but among the 
text-books most widely used, is there one that can be justly said to do 
this? If so, the reviewer has not seen it. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Sir: As a friend of the late Professor Mason Whiting Tyler, and 
knowing something of the devoted labors of those who aided in the 
publication of his last book, I should like to point out two errors in Pro- 
fessor Langer’s review of The European Powers and the Near East, 
1875-1908. Chapter X. was written by Professor G. S. Ford. Pro- 
fessor Earle was kind enough to read it. This fact is stated in the edi- 
torial preface. Such volumes of Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen 
Kabinette as were available at the time were used by the author. This is 
indicated both in the introduction and in the foot-notes. If the editors 
preferred to use Professor Tyler’s cautious judgments (to which the re- 
viewer objects) instead of interpreting the complicated diplomacy of the 
Near East on the basis of material from the archives of only one of the 
many powers involved, that was a matter of considered choice. Any: 
other course would have done injustice to the very careful and impartial 
quality of Professor Tyler’s scholarship. Indeed, his own comment 
might well have been taken into consideration by the reviewer: “ For in 
this problem of the Near East are bound up interests vital to many 
countries. ... This fact is the beginning of wisdom in the, affairs of 
the Near East” (p. I n.). 

A. C. KREY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Sir: Will you kindly permit the editors of Sketches of Eighteenth 
Century America to reply in part to the review of this book published in 
the last issue of the American Historical Review? l 

The reviewer said: “The aim ‘to retain scrupulously Crévecceur’s 
meaning’ will not be quite satisfying when students of history wish to 
seize upon a definite fact. The question is sure to arise: ‘Is this what 
Crévecceur actually said?’ Historians will keep on wishing that the his- 
torical value of the papers had been kept more largely in view.” 

The editors of the Crévecceur manuscripts decided to deviate from 
the established rule of reproducing the text with the accuracy of a fac- 
simile because of the peculiar problems which the manuscripts presented. 
They believe that the best interests of scholarship are served by allowing 
editors discretion in the handling of texts. Discretion is commonly per- 
mitted an editor in the matter of omissions—though omissions may seri- 
ously warp the author’s meaning. Furthermore, it is customary to permit 
an editor to modify punctuation, and punctuation is vital to the meaning 
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of an author. The editors of the Crévecceur manuscripts found many 
words scarcely intelligible, grammar which could be unravelled only by 
long study, and ambiguous punctuation. Crévecceur was a Frenchman 
who in certain respects was quite illiterate, who was influenced by his 
native tongue and by phonetic spellings induced by his environment in 
eighteenth-century America. 

In each case the editors subjected the many doubtful passages to long 

_ study, and the results represent their combined judgments concerning 
Crévecceur’s meaning. In a few cases where they could not agree, such 
. doubt has been indicated in the text. It is their opinion, therefore, that 
except in the case of doubtful readings, which occur in almost any manu- 
script, the text as it stands is an exact reproduction of Crévecceur’s 
meaning, and may be followed with confidence by historians. 

The problem .caused by Crévecceur’s illiteracy raised the question 
whether the established rule should be followed. The editors of Créve- 
cœur determined to modernize the spelling, and to correct the punctua- 
tion and the grammar wherever such correction could be made without 
changing the author’s meaning. Grammatical construction, of which 
punctuation is a part, serves only the purpose of acting as a vehicle of 
thought. Faulty grammar is an impediment to the presentation of 
thought. The editors can see no difference in principle between correct- 
ing punctuation and altering adverbs, prepositions, and connectives to con- 
form to the rules of grammatical construction. The purpose of both is to 
make the author’s thought more easily accessible to the reader. Créve- 
cœur’s writing is not compact. One must read a great deal of him to get 
the full value out of these really extraordinary writings. To make such 
extensive reading easy the editors suppressed from the text Crévecceur’s 
peculiarities of orthography ‘and errors in punctuation and grammar. . 
The evidential value of such textual peculiarities seemed to the editors to 
have a bearing only on Crévecceur’s eccentric philology. They made an 
extended statement of their mode of procedure in a note on the text. 

| ' Ratpa H. GABRIEL, 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
April 29, 1926. 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Dear Sir: As stated in the last sentence of the above rejoinder, the 
editors of the book did, to be sure, make “an extended statement of their 
mode of procedure in a note on the text”. It was some of the expres- 
sions in this note (quoted in the review), and the paucity of annotations 
in such a difficult text, that gave the reviewer pause. 

The above rejoinder quite confirms the impression. The reference to 
“many doubtful passages ”, the policy of altering “adverbs, prepositions, 
and connectives”, unless indicated in the text would make any historian 
uneasy. 
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A more generous use of verbatim et literatim quotations in “ doubtful 
passages” would often be to historical students a present help in time of . 
trouble. The need is the more pressing in this case because the original 
manuscripts are so inaccessible to American ‘students. Many an im- 
portant historical fact has hung upon “adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
nectives ”, just as legal questions have hung upon the placing of commas. 

The avowed aim of the editors was “to make the manuscript read- 
able” (p. 36). It seemed best “to present these sketches for their liter- 
ary rather than their philological ‘merit” (p. 38). There is no statement 
in the “ Note on the Text” of a purpose to capitalize the historical value 
of the papers. It was for these reasons that the reviewer wrote: “ His- 
torians will keep on wishing that the historical value of the papers had 
been kept more largely in view.” 

As to the scrupulous care and the great skill of the editors in carry- 
ing out their policy the reviewer has entertained not the slightest doubt. 

R. W. KELsey. 


HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ HISTORICAL NEWS 


By reason of delays for which neither the editor nor the Lancaster 
Press is responsible, the General Index to vols. XXI-XXX. of the Review 
will be delayed in publication till some time in August. Copies can then 
be obtained from the publishers, the Macmillan Company, in paper covers 
or in the regular binding of the Review (black half-morocco). 


AMERICAN HISTORIOAL ASSOCIATION 


It is hoped that the Annual Report for 1921 will be distributed during 
the summer, and that for 1922 not much later, though the present scale 
of charges at the Government Printing Office makes it impossible, with 
the Association’s present appropriations, to make rapid progress per 
annum. The Annual Report for 1923 will include that portion of the 
Austin Papers, edited by Professor Eugene C. Barker, which runs from 
January, 1828, to September, 1834. The University of Texas Press 
expects to publish during the summer the final volume of the Austin 
Papers, October, 1834, to December, 1836. 

. The American Council of Learned’ Societies has issued no. 5 of its 
Bulletins. It contains the minutes of its annual meeting, January 23 
last, and of the meetings of its executive committee before and since, of 
the conferences of secretaries of the constituent societies, and of the 
annual meeting of the Union Académique Internationale in May, 1925. 
Reports of the committees on medieval Latin studies, on a dictionary of 
late medieval British Latin, on the cataloguing of foreign manuscripts in 
American libraries, and on the Dictionary. of American Biography are 
also included. 

By an arrangement in the nature of exchange between the American 
Historical Association and the English Historical Association, one hun- 
dred copies of a pamphlet by Professor W. J. Harte, of University 
College, Exeter, on Foreign Policy and the Dominions, published by the 
latter association, have been placed at the service of members of the 
former body. They are now at the office of this journal, and will be sent, 
individually, to any members of the Association who may request them by 
letter addressed to J. F. Jameson, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


On behalf of the Committee on Endowment, Professor Buck makes the 
following report of progress: É ‘ 

The work of the Association and its needs and possibilities have been 
brought before the public through articles, communications, and notes in 
a number of magazines both general and special, and through news stories 
in the press throughout the country. That this publicity is having a good 
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effect on the public mind is evident in the fact that over forty newspapers, 
on their own initiative, have endorsed the endowment project in their 
editorial columns. 

The work of organization has gone forward ‘as rapidly as possible in 
view of the limited staff available at headquarters and of the many calls 
upon the time of the men upon whom the committee must rely in the 
various states and districts. At the present writing five state or district 
committees have been completely organized and are functioning, and 
twenty-one others are’ in various stages of organization. The only 
systematic canvass that has been made as yet is that of the Columbia 
University committee, in which the local committee secured subscriptions 
of about $5000 from some fifty members of the faculty and graduate 
students, most of them in amounts of $100. If the other academic centres 
do as well proportionally, prospective donors will be convinced that the 
professional members of the Association are ready to give both of their 
time and of their limited means for the cause. 

For New York City a strong committee has been organized, with Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes as its chairman, and the campaign there was launched 
by a dinner on May 27 attended by about one hundred people. Judge 
Hughes, Mr. Dwight Morrow, and Professor Evarts B. Greene were the 
hosts at this dinner; the addresses were delivered by Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge and Professor Edward P. Cheyney. Of the other committees, 
oné of the most active is that for Indiana, which gave a dinner on June 4 
attended by about sixty people. Subscriptions made on that occasion, 
combined with some that had previously been made, brought the total for 
Indiana up to $10,000. The Minnesota committee also arranged for a 
luncheon to be held on June 10. 

Some of the committees will proceed with their campaigns immediately, 
but in most of the states and districts it seems advisable to postpone the 
general canvass until fall, utilizing the summer for making plans, perfect- 
ing organization, and developing publicity. The general committee has 
strong hopes, however, that all the campaigns will have been completed 
and the fund subscribed before the next annual meeting of the Association. 


PERSONAL 


Edmund Munroe Smith, Bryce professor emeritus of European legal 
history in Columbia University, died on April 13, at the age of seventy- 
one. He had been for forty-five years a member of the Columbia faculty, 
and edited during a long period the Political Science Quarterly. In 1898 
he published a volume on Bismarck and German Unity (second ed., 1910) ; 
he was a frequent contributor to this journal of reviews of historical books 
on the Bismarckian period. 


Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, librarian of the Illinois State Historical 
Library since 1898, secretary and treasurer of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, and editor of its Journal since its beginning in 1908, died on 
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May 31. A daughter of the late John M. Palmer, general, governor, and 
senator, she was deeply -interested in the history of Illinois, and along 
those lines of interest served the state with faithfulness and energy. 


To mark the fortieth anniversary of Henri Pirenne’s professorship in 
the University of Ghent a volume of historical studies has been prepared 
by his former students and his friends, Belgian and foreign, nearly sixty” 
in number. Subscriptions to this volume of Mélanges Pirenne (of about 
600 pages, $3.75 for U. S.) may be sent to Vromant and Company, 3, rue 
de la Chapelle, Brussels. In the list of contents, French and English, we 
note papers by Sir William Ashley on the English Improvers; by Father 
Hippolyte Delehaye on the legend of St. Napoleon; by Professors L. 
Halphen on the conquest of the Mediterranean by the Europeans in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; C. H. Haskins on a formulary of the 
twelfth century; H. Hauser on the economic ideas of Calvin; J. Huizinga 
on Edward IV. in exile; M. Rostovtzeff on rural and urban conditions in 
the early Roman Empire; C. Stephenson on seigniorial tallage in Eng- 
land; T. F. Tout on the English Parliament and public opinion, 1376-1388. 


Professor R. H. Lord will be absent from Harvard University during 
the year and his courses will be taken by Professors C. K. Webster of the 
University of Wales and W. L. Langer of Clark College. 


Professor Evarts B. Greene has been appointed to the newly created 
DeWitt Clinton professorship of American history in Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Professor William R. Shepherd has been named Seth Low pro- 
fessor of history in succession to Professor William M. Sloane. The 
following professors of that university will be on leave of absence during 
the whole or a part of the coming academic year: W. L. Westermann, 
‘who will be in charge of the American School in Rome; E. B. Greene, who 
will be working in Washington during the winter session; C. J. H. Hayes, 
who during the spring session will conduct research in Paris for the 
Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences; and | 
C. D. Hazen, who will be working in France during the spring session. 


Professor C. W. David, of Bryn Mawr College, who has been granted 
leave of absence for the academic year 1926-1927, will spend a portion of 
the year working in the archives of France and England. 


Dr. J. Fred Rippy of the University of Chicago has been appointed 
professor of history in Duke University, where he will assist in the 
editorial work of the Hispanic American Historical Review. Dr. Paul N. 
Garber has resigned as assistant professor of American history and is to 
become professor of church history and head of that department in the 
new School of Religion which begins at Duke University next September. 


. Mr. R. B. Mowat of Oxford, who has been teaching in the University 
of Wisconsin during the past year, teaches in the University of Wash- 
ington during the present summer quarter. Others who take part in 
the work of the same history department are Professors Walter N. Sage, 
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of the University of British Columbia, William W. Sweet, of De Pauw 
University, Frank A. Williams, of Phillips College, and F. Lee Benns, 
of Indiana State University. 


We note the following promotions and. appointments: New Hamp- 
shire University, A. W. Jones to be assistant professor of history; Har- 
vard University, George LaPiana to be professor of church history, L. R. 
Miller to be assistant professor of history; Tufts College, R. S. Fletcher 
to be assistant professor of history; Yale University, G. M. Dutcher of ° 
Wesleyan University and R. L. Schuyler of Columbia University to be 
visiting professors of history, R. V. Harlow of Boston University and 
J. S. M. Allison to be associate professors of history, P. D. Evans and 
E. R. Goodenough to be assistant professors of history; Wesleyan Umi- 
versity, H. C. Bell of Bowdoin College to be professor of history, L. W. 
Lancaster to be associate professor of history; Columbia University, 
Mikhail Rostovtzeff of Yale University, Bernard Fay of the University 
of Clermont-Ferrand, and S. B. Fay of Smith College to be lecturers in 
history—the two latter during the spring session only, A. P. Evans, P. T. 

Moon, H. J. Carman, and E. M. Earle to be associate professors of 
` history, J. A. Krout to be assistant professor of history; New York 
University, Alexander Baltzly to be associate professor of history, I. S. 
Harrell and Harold Hulme to be assistant professors of history; Uni- 
versity: of Buffalo, J. W. Pratt of Rutgers College to be professor of 
American history; Guilford College (N.C.), J. C. Russell to be professor 
of history; University of Texas, F. B. Marsh and C. W. Hackett to be 
professors of ancient history and Latin-American history, respectively ; 
University of Cincinnati, B. W. Bond, jr., and G. A. Hedger to be pro- 
fessors of history, and M. B. Urban to be assistant professor of history; 
Purdue University, Victor Albjerg of the University of Wisconsin to be 
assistant professor of history; University of Nebraska, C. H. Oldfather of 
Wabash College to be professor of ancient history, and J. D. Hicks to be 
head of the department of history; University of Washington, Eldon 
Griffin to be assistant professor of history (Asiatic) ; University of Cali- 
fornia, J. J. Van Nostrand to be associate professor of ancient history, 
and (Southern Branch) D. J. Bjork and N. V. Russell to be assistant pro- 
fessors of history. 


The following appointments for summer schools are noted, in addition 
to those mentioned in our last number: Professors J. S. Bassett of Smith 
College, T. C. Collier of Brown University, C. J. Kraemer of New York 
University, Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University, E. H. McNeal of 
Ohio State University, H. E. Bourne of Western Reserve University, 
N. S. B. Gras of the University of Minnesota, and E. E. Robinson of 
Stanford University are to teach in Columbia University; F. M. Ander- 
son of Dartmouth in the University of Michigan; Professor C. W. 
Hackett of the University of Texas, in the University of Chicago. 
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In a list of thirty-seven additional fellowships announced in April by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation the following names 
of students of history are noted: Dr. Warren O. Ault, for research in the 
history of English local-government; Dr. Herbert Feis, to study French 
and German foreign investments before the war; Dr. J. Penrose Harland, 
to investigate ancient civilization in Greece; Crete, and the Cyclades; Dr. 
Paul Knaplund, for studies of Gladstone’s relations to the colonial empire; 
- Dr. Marjorie Nicholson, for research in the history of English thought 
in the seventeenth century; Dr. Ephraim Speiser, for investigations of the 
Mitanni-Harri group of peoples in northern Mesopotamia; Dr. John 
.Wade, for research in the early history of Georgia and Alabama. 


GENERAL 


The Public Buildings Act approved by the President on May 25 
authorizes the expenditure of $50,000,000 within the next five years in 
the erection of government buildings in the District of Columbia. It is 
taken for granted, when we.go to press, that a suitable appropriation for 
the first year, beginning July 1, 1926, will be made in the Second Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, arid the Public Buildings Commission, which 
has charge of the execution of these provisions in the District, has an- 
nounced that a National Archive Building will have the first place in 
its. programme. This announcement can not fail to be gratifying to 
members of the American Historical Association, which for eighteen years 
has been struggling to secure the erection of such a building, for, quite 
aside from all considerations of government business, and of the safe 
preservation of records, the concentration of the government archives 
into one suitable building, with orderly and scientific arrangement, will 
enormously facilitate the progress of historical studies in the United States. 


The congressional session has also resulted in the usual appropriation 
of $7000 for printing the Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and one of $20,000 for carrying out, at the Department of State, 
Senator Ralston’s act respecting the territorial papers. The effort, how- 
ever, which the Department has made to secure an additional $10,000 to | 
be applied to the work on the series of volumes of Foreign Relations, in 
order that that series may begin to catch up its arrears of ten years, has 
been, with a strange lack of appreciation of the need of public education 
upon our foreign affairs, negatived by the Director of the Budget, the 
‘House, and the Senate, and at the moment of our writing has no chance 
unless through some last-minute amendment, which will be offered to the 
Second Deficiency Bill, but is not expected to succeed. Meantime, how- 
ever, both House and Senate have cheerfully agreed to spend $20,000, 
almost completely a waste of money, in the printing of a volume alleged 
to commemorate the Declaration of Independence. It will indeed contain 
the Declaration, but the main contents of the volume will be material 
respecting the Constitution (which it seems is somehow in danger; see 
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House Concurrent Resolution no. 23), and will mainly consist of the whole 
text of Madison’s Debates, of which there are already three excellent edi- 
tions in existence, not out of print, but still in stock to the extent of some 
400 copies, besides 4000 already in the hands of libraries or other 
purchasers. 


We think it proper also to call attention to a new copyright bill, which 
did not pass in the session now closing, but is understood to have good 
prospects in the House committee. The feature of this. bill to which we 
desire to call attention, and which certainly ought to be modified, is a 
provision drafted distinctly in the interest of the publishers, and advo- 
cated on their behalf in the committee hearings by an important array of 
lawyers. - This section, in which scholars should be especially interested, 
provides that, when any American publisher has copyrighted an English 
book, it shall be illegal for anyone else to import a copy of the book 
printed in England. Since it is the habit of publishers and importers, 
even under the present law, to charge forty and fifty cents a shilling for 
English books, the injury to the interests of scholars which would be 
inflicted by such a monopoly can easily be foreseen—to say nothing of 
the notorious fact that the American reprints of English books are often 
marked by shocking typographical errors, the re-composition which our 
laws require not being checked by good proof-reading. 


We have received the very gratifying announcement that, by the liber- 
ality of Duke University, the Hispanic American Historical Review is 
enabled to resume publication, beginning with a number published in 
August of the present year. That number will be designated as vol. VI, 
nos. 1-3. Dr. James A. Robertson will undertake again the duties of 
managing editor. All friends of Hispanic American history, and all to 
whom it seems important to develop and improve cultural relations between 
the Americans of the United States and those of the countries to the 
southward, will rejoice in the revival of this useful and excellent journal, 
and will be grateful to Duke University for the aid which makes this 
possible. 


The Grandees of Spain offer two prizes of 10,000 re each for the 
best. manuscripts written in Spanish upon the following subjects: First, 
an historical and archaeological monograph on one or more castles in 
Spain, this manuscript to be presented before February 1, 1928; second, a . 
monograph on the viceroyalty of New Spain or of Peru, the manuscript 
to be presented before February T, 1930. Manuscripts are to be addressed, 
under a nom de plume, to “ His Excellency, the Duke of Fernan Nuñez, 
dean of the Grandees, Calle de Santa Isabel, 42, Madrid ”, the name and 
address of the author being sent therewith, in an envelope sealed with 
wax, bearing the nom de plume. 


Mr. Leo Kohns, former president of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, has endowed a chair of American history, civilization, 
and letters in the University of Paris (Sorbonne). 

AM, HIST, REV., VOL. XXXI.— 56. 
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The twenty-second International Congress of Americanists will be 
held in September, in Rome, at the Istituto Cristoforo Colombo. 


The Pulitzer prize of $2000 for the best book of the year 1925 upon 
the history of the United States has been awarded by the Columbia 
University School of Journalism to the sixth volume of Professor Ed- 
ward Channing’s History of the United States; the prize of $1000 for 
“the best American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding as too obvious the 
names of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln”, was awarded to 
the Life of Sir William Osler, by Harvey Cushing. 


An enterprise of moment to those concerned in its fields is the 
publication of a Bibliographie Générale des Sciences Juridiques, Politiques, 
Économiques et Sociales de 1800 41925-1926 by A. Grandin. Vol. I. has 
been issued (Paris, Sirey, 1926, pp. 794); vol. IJ. was to appear in June, 
vol. III. in November. The edition is small and is sold by subscription; 
an annual supplement is contemplated. 


The Duke University Press announces volumes by Arthur S. Aiton on 
Antonio de Mendosa, First Viceroy of New Spain; by W. H. Callcott on 
Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857; by Frances E. Gillespie on Labor 
and Politics in England, 1850-1867; by Isaac S. Harrell on Loyalism in 
Virginia; by Charles E. Hill on the Danish Sound Dues and-the Command 
of the Baltic; by J. L. Mecham on Francisco de Ibarra, Conquistador, and 
the Founding of Nueva Viscaya; by L. M. Sears on Jefferson and the 
Embargo; and by R. H. Shryock on Georgia and the Union in 1850. 


Translations. and reprints of the best travel books of all ages are to 
appear in a new series under the title The Broadway Travellers (London, 
Routledge) edited by Sir Denison Ross and Miss Eileen Power. - Among 
the early volumes will be The Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur, 
1435-1439 (Spanish) ; Akbar and the Jesuits, from the Histoire of Father 
Pierre du Jarric, S. J.; Travels in Tartary and Tibet, by Fathers Huc and 
Gabet; Don Juan of Persia; a volume of selections from the Travels of 
Ibn Batuta; and Thomas Gage’s The English American. | 


‘The Clarendon Press has printed as pamphlets the inaugural address 
of Professor Robert McElroy as Harmsworth professor of history, 
entitled American History as an International Study, and that of Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Ernest Swinton as Chichele professor of military history, on 
The Study of War. 


The April number of the Historical Outlook contains an article by” 
R. L. Jones of the University of Pittsburgh on the Genealogy of the 
Declaration of Independence. In the May number Theodore D. Mac- 
Gregor discourses upon Our Adolescent Days: Glimpses of the Late ’30’s 
through the newspapers of Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


The Teaching of History, by Paul Klapper, is a manual of method for 
elementary and junior high schools (Appleton). 
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‘Beiheft VI. of the Historische Zeitschrift is a study of Rankes Begriff 
der Weltgeschichte by H. Masur (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1926). 


Race and History: an Ethnological Introduction to History, by Eugene 
Pittard, a recent addition to the series History of Civilization published in 
New York by Alfred A. Knopf, is a translation of Les Races et l His- 
toire issued in M. Henri Berr’s L’Evolution de l'Humanité, and reviewed 
by us in 1924 (XXX. 109). Ancient Greece at Work: an Economic 
History of Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest, by 
Gustave Glotz, is a translation from quite another series (see XXVI. 493). 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for the year 
ending April, 1925, includes a paper by Dr. Clarence W. Bowen on Samuel 
Dexter the elder and Samuel Dexter the younger, secretary of war and 
secretary of the treasury; one by Lawrence C. Wroth on Some Early 
French Guiana Tracts; one by Dr. Charles L. Nichols on Samuel Salis- 
bury, Boston merchant; and one by Dr. Gardner W. Allen on Naval 
Songs and Ballads. Mr. Brigham’s Bibliography of American Newspa- 
pers is carried through Tennessee and Vermont. 


The American Society of Church History has compromised the diff- 
culty which the constant holding of annual meetings in New York presents 
to a society of a membership so widely extended, by having a literary 
meeting in the West in some month of the spring. This year such a 
meeting was held at Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., 
April 2 and 3. Papers were read on the Attitude of Early Christianity 
toward Paganism, the Acceptance of Christianity by the Roman Emperors, 
the Rise and Growth of Religious Bodies in Missouri Territory, and 
other themes. 


By the generosity of the Archbishop of Baltimore, Most Rev. Dr. 
Michael J. Curley, a prize of $1000 is offered to the writer of the best 
outline sketch of the history of Maryland from 1630 to 1790, of an extent 
between 15,000 and 25,000 words, Particulars may be learned by address- 
ing the Baltimore Prize Committee, in care of the Commonweal, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, to which manuscripts (typewritten) should 
be sent before February 1, 1927. 


In anticipation of the Eucharistic Congress held in Chicago in June, 
the Ilinots Catholic Historical Review devotes the April number entirely 
to topics pertinent to the congress, including a History of Eucharistic 
Congresses, by Anthony Matré, and an article on the Historical Setting 
of the Eucharistic Congress, by Joseph J. Thompson. 


The Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, XV. 1, has an inter- 
esting article by Professor John W. Graham, of Swarthmore College, on 
“Early Friends and the Historical Imagination”; also an account, by 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of Harvard University, of the Quaker 
Aspects of the Norse-American Centennial of 1925, the first ship-load of 
emigrants from Norway, 1825, having been Friends from Stavanger. 
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` Students of the treaty-making power will be interested in an article by 
M. Maurice Vauthier on “ L’Article 68 de la Constitution Belge ”, in the 
Bulletin de la Classe is Lettres, 1926, 1-2,-of the Académie Royale de 
Belgique. 
The Repression of Crime: Studies in Historical Penology, by Pro- 
fessor Harry Elmer Barnes, is from the press of Doran. 


Mr. Thomas P. de Graffenried is the author of a History of the de ` 
Graffenried Family from 1191 A. D. to 1925 (the author, 42 Broadway, 
New York). The de Graffenrieds are one of the oldest families of Swiss 
origin in America, and one of the largest, and many scions of the family 
have taken prominent parts in American affairs. | 


Dr. Thomas O’Hagan’s With Staff and Scrip (Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, pp. I 56) combines the results of reading and travel in pleasing 
essays on Dante in Exile, Brittany, the Evolution of the Gothic Cathedral, 
and other topics. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. M. Trevelyan, Some Points of 
Contrast between Medieval and Modern Civilisation (History, April); 
F. J. Teggart, Turgot’s Approach to the Study of Man (University of 
California Chronicle, April) ; Ernst Meister, Die Geschichtsphiloso- 
phischen Voraussetzungen von J. G. Droysens Historik (Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXIII. 1); Franz Arens, Karl Lamprecht, I., concl. 
(Preussische Jahrbücher, February, March) ; id., Ueber Karl Lamprechts 
Geschichisauffassung (Archiv für Politik und Geschichte, 1926, 3) ; Abel 
Doysié, L'Institut Carnegie de Washington et les Archives Diplomatiques ` 
(Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XL. 2). 


ANOIENT HISTORY 


The Reallerikon der Vorgeschichte, edited by Professor Max Ebert of 
Königsberg (Berlin, de Gruyter), is a monumental work by many spe- 
cialists; the first volume is dated 1924, the fifth has already. been pub- 
lished, and the whole, which will run to at least ten volumes, is expected 
to reach completion during the current year. 


The subtitle alone of Walter Otto’s Kulturgeschichte des Altertums: 
ein Ueberblick tiber Neue Erscheinungen (Munich, Beck, 1925, pp. x, 
175) indicates the true character of the book, which is based on a séries of 
reviews and concerns chiefly matters of social and economic history in 
the pre-classical and post-classical periods. 


Recent French excavations have cast a fresh light on various aspects 
of the life and culture of ancient Phoenicia, such as the origin of the 
alphabet, religion, art, and race; a fresh synthesis has been made by Dr. 
G. Contenau, attaché of the department of Oriental antiquities at the 
Louvre, in charge of archaeological work in Syria; his book is called La 
Civilisation Phénicienne (Paris, Payot, 1926, pp. 400). 


’ 
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Excavations at Carthage, 1925: a Preliminary Report, by Professor 
Francis W. Kelsey of the University of Michigan, a pamphlet of 51 
pages, with excellent illustrations, gives an interesting account of the chief 
results of the work at Carthage in 1925 of the Franco-American staff 
working under the direction of Count Byron Khun de Prorok and under 
the auspices of the Washington Archaeological Society. 


Dr. E. Norman Gardiner sums up the results of excavations which 
were begun just half a century ago in Olympia: its History and Remains 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press). 


Despite its brevity, the Rémische Geschichte of Friedrich Cauer (Mu- 
nich, Oldenbourg, 1925, pp. viii, 208) is said to lack neither compre- 
hensiveness nor originality. 


An important contribution to Henri Berr’s series, L’Evolution de VHu- 
manité is Le Génie Romain dans la Religion, la Pensée, et l'Art, by Albert 
Grenier (Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 1925, pp. 502). 


The Founding of the Roman Empire, by Dr. Frank B. Marsh, which 
was published by the press of the University of Texas in 1922, but is now 
out of print, will be republished for the British Empire by the Oxford 
University Press. The same press is about to publish a survey, from 
Augustus to Constantine, of the Social and Economic History of the Ro- 
man Empire, by Professor Michael Rostovtzeff, of Yale University. 


The Johns Hopkins Press reprints from the American Journal of 
Philology, with seven illustrative plates, thé text of Professor David. M. 
Robinson’s monograph on The Deeds of -Augustus, as recorded on the 
Monumentum Antiochenum, supplementing to a small extent the inscrip- 
tion known as the Monumentum Ancyranum. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Naville, Les Fouilles I taliennes 
en Égypte (Journal des Savants, April); A. Merlin, Mycènes d'après les 
Fouilles Anglaises Récentes (ibid. March); J: A. O. Larsen, Repre- 
sentative Government in the Panhellenic Leagues, I., II. (Classical Phi- 
lology, October, January) ; M. Rostovtzeff, The Problem of the Origin of 
Serfdom in the Roman Empire (Journal of Lahd and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, April); J. Rendel Harris, Hadrian’s Decree of Expulsion of the 
Jews from Jerusalem (Harvard Theological Review, April); A. M. 
Ramsay, The Speed of the Roman Imperial Post (Journal of Roman Stud- 
ies, XV. 1); Léon Homo, Les Documents de l'Histoire Auguste et leur 
Valeur Historique (Revue Historique, March) ; G. M. Bush, Mancipatio: 
an Historical Study (Juridical Review, March). 


 EARLY SERA HISTORY 


The University of Liverpool has just issued The Pagan Background of 
Early Christianity, lectures by Professor W. R. Halliday of that university. 


Ever since 1907, some fifty Benedictine scholars have been engaged, 
by papal commission, on the vast task of issuing a new critical edition of 
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the Vulgate. The collations for the first eight books of the Bible alone 
fill more than two hundred volumes. Medievalists will find interest and 

` profit in the Essais de Critique Textnelle (Ecdotique) by a leading mem- 
ber of the commission, ‘Dom Henri Quentin of the abbey of Solesmes 
(Paris, Picard, 1926, pp. 177), who here expounds, among other matters, 
the critical principles of the revision. The chief novelty among these is 
a distinction between the original text and the archetype of our existing 
manuscripts, the latter being made the object of a preliminary investiga- 
tion by rigorously statistical methods. - | 


The Bollandist Fathers, the first volume of whose Acta Sanctorum was 
published in 1643, have lately so far surmounted the difficulties pro-. 
duced by the war as to bring out tom. IV. for November, edited by 
Fathers Hippolyte Delehaye and Paul Peeters. This volume brings 
the publication of the Acta up to November 10 inclusive. A new feature. 
is that, whereas previous volumes gave almost their entire attention to 
Latin and Greek texts, the present volume presents the full text of Gaelic 
and Oriental Acts in their original language—Gaelic, Coptic, Chaldaean, 
Ethiopic, Georgian, Syriac, etc. American libraries and students can 
obtain the new volume (pp. xii, 767, folio, 4 guineas net) from the 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W. 15. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals : Paul Monceaux, La Vie et ’Oeuvre 
@’Origéne (Journal des Savants, November). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: Francesco Cognasso, Scritti Recenti di Storia e Let- 
teraiura Bizantina (Rivista Storica Italiana, July-October). 


‘ Professor James F. Willard’s fourth Bulletin of Progress in Medieval 
Studies in the United States maintains the high degree of usefulness 
which its predecessors had, and is somewhat extended in scope, containing 
lists of books published and forthcoming, of medievalists in this country, 
and of doctoral dissertations in progress, together with some other notes 
of interest. The Mediaeval Academy of America joins with the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in appropriations toward the expense of publication. ` 


The development of Mohammed’s religious thought and its relation to ` 
Judaism, and more especially to Christianity, are considered in a volume 
of lectures by Mr. Richard Bell, entitled The Origin of Islam in tts 
‘Christian Environment (London, Macmillan). 


Medievalists will welcome the new edition of the late A. Giry’s well-. 
known Manuel de Diplomatique (Paris, Alcan, 1925, 2 vols., pp. 944), 
which-has long been out of print. There are no changes or additions. 


Replacing the smaller book of the same sort which he published in 
1902, M. Henri Omont, keeper of the manuscripts in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, now brings out a remarkable collection of Miniatures des plus 
anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale du VIe au XIVe 
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Siècle (Paris, Champion, 130 plates, $20), reproducing in phototype the 
miniatures, nearly 300 in number, contained in thirty of the library’s 
oldest and most precious Greek manuscripts. 


A good brief account of medieval philosophy in the more restricted 
sense is to be found in Alois Dempf’s Die Hauptform Mittelalierlicher 
Weltanschauung (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1925, pp. 179). 


Professor Jules Gay of Lille is the author of a study of Les Papes du 
XIe Siècle et la Chrétienté (Paris, Gabalda, 1926, pp. xvii, 428). 


The volume of special studies on Kaisertum und Papstium in honot of 
Paul Kehr (Munich, Brackmann, 1926) contains, among other noteworthy 
articles: Bernhard Schmeidler, “ Ueber den Wahren Verfasser der Vita 
Heinrici IV. Imperatoris”; Karl Wenck, “Die Römischen Päpste 
zwischen Alexander III. und Innocenz III. und der Designationsversuch 
Weihnachten 1197”; Wilhelm Smidt, “Ueber den Verfasser der drei 
letzten Redaktionen der Chronik Leos von Monte Cassino ”; Emil v. 
Ottenthal, “ Die Urkundenfalschungen von Hillersleben”; and Wilhelm 
Erben, “ Die Erzählenden Sätze der Gelnhäuser Urkunde ”. 


‘The Oxford University Press will shortly publish a new volume in 
Mr. Robert Steele’s edition of the Latin works”of Roger Bacon, containing 
his treatise. on the calendar, the Computus, printed from a thirteenth- 
century manuscript in the British Museum, together with the shorter 
treatise on the calendar written by Bishop Robert Grosseteste and the 
Massa Compoti of Alexander de Villa Dei. 


The paper mentioned by us (XX XI. 424) as read by Miss Dorothy L. 
Mackay at the Ann Arbor meeting of the American Historical Association 
has been printed in the volume of Mélanges Ferdinand Lot, ‘ Le Système 
d'Examen du XIII? Siècle d’après le De Conscientia de Robert de 
Sorbon ”. | . 


A useful tool for the student having occasion to use medieval or 
modern Greek texts is the Chrestomathie Néo-Hellénique by D. C. Hesse- 
ling and H. Pernot (Paris, Belles-Lettres, 1925, pp. viii, 219). The 
` chief linguistic peculiarities of the inscriptions, papyri, and modern dialects 

are indicated; a short glossary of difficult forms and rare words is added. 

‘Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. G. Aitchison Robertson, Trial 

by Ordeal (Juridical Review, March) ; August Heisenberg, Das Problem 
„der Renaissance in Byzans (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXIII. 3). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Vol. II. of Maxime Petit’s Histoire Générale des Peuples has now ap- 
peared (Paris, Larousse, 1926, pp. 412); it deals with modern times. 
The final volume, covering the contemporary period, is promised for 
October. | 
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Those interested in the intellectual history of the Middle Ages and 
particularly in the history of religious experience are acquainted with La 
Spiritualité Chrétienne by P. Pourrat, whose first two volumes have 
reached their sixth and fourth editions respectively. He now adds a third 
volume on Les Temps Modernes, part I., De la Renaissance au Jansénisme 
(Paris, Gabalda, 1925, pp. x, 607). 


The first number in the new Bibliothèque de la Revue Historique is 
Erasme, sa Pensée Religieuse et son Action, d'après sa Correspondance, 
1518-1521 (Paris, Alcan, 1926, pp. 136). 


Mr. R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 
John Murray) is chiefly a study of religious thought on social questions in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


La Cour Polonaise de Lunéville, 1737-1766, by Pierre Boyé, deals with 
the later years of the ex-king Stanislas Leszczynski, and is described as 
the most important contribution yet made to the history of Franco- Polish 
relations in the eighteenth century. 


A convenient summary of the Near Eastern question may be found in 
J. Ancel’s Manuel Historique de la Gestes d'Orient, 1792-1925 (Paris, 
Delagrave, 1926, pp. 346). 


The Royal Geographical Society of Egypt has printed a volume, edited 
by M. Edouard Driault, entitled Mohamed Aly et Napoléon, 1807-1814 
(Cairo, imp. Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale, 1925, pp. xl, 278), 
containing nearly two hundred letters of French consuls in Egypt at that 
time, Drovetti, consul at Cairo, and close friend of Mehemet Ali, and 
Saint-Marcel, vice-consul at Alexandria. 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers are the publishers in America of Hilaire 
Belloc’s Napoleon’s Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from Moscow. 


An unusually important work, based on Austrian, Prussian, and South 
German archives, is Die Rheinpolittk Kaiser Napoleons III. von 1863 bts | 
1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-1871, by Hermann Oncken 
(Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1926, 3 vols., pp. 382, 591, 550). 


Of signal importance to all students of diplomatic history is the addi- 
tion of a fourth and last volume to Emile Bourgeois’s well-known Manuel 
Historique de Politique Etrangére, begun in 1892. The third volume, re- 
cently reissued in a seventh revised edition, stopped at the Congress of 
Berlin; the fourth. carries the account from 1878 to 1919 (Paris, Belin, 
1926, pp.-836). l . 

A good dissertation by one of Platzhoff’s students, Manfred Sell, is 
Das Deutsch-Englische Abkommen von 1800 über Helgoland und die 
Afrikanischen Kolonien im Licht der Deutschen Presse (Berlin, Diimmler, 
1926, pp. 112). 

The firm of Rieder announces the complete Carnets de George Lous, 


1908-1917, former ambassador of France at the court of the Tsar (Paris, 
1926, 2 vols., pp. 500). 
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The (English) Historical Association has issued to its menibers.a new 
leaflet, no. 65, Summary of i daca Events, 1917-1926, by Dr. H. W. 
V. Temperley. 


Vol. IX., no. 2, of the World Peace Foundation Pamphlets is The 
Work of the Permanent Court of International Justice during Four Years, 
by Manley O. Hudson. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. K. Chen, Siro-Russian Diplo- 
mnatic Relations since 1689 (Chinese Social and Political Science Review, 
January); Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix, Une Expédition Diplomatique et 
Militaire: La Touche Tréville à Naples, 1., II. (Revue d'Histoire Diplo- 
matique, XL. 1, 2); Emile Bourgeois, Les Origines de la Triple Alliance 
(Revue de Paris, January 1); Hans Herzfeld, Der Deutsche Flottenbau 
und die Englische Politik, 1808-1908 (Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, 
IV. 1-2); Emile Laloy, Le Traité de Bjoerkoe, d’après les Documents 
Allemands (Mercure de France, March 15); Briefwechsel swischen Kai- 
ser Frans Joseph und Tsar Nikolaus II. über die Annexion von Bosnien 
und der Hersegowina (Die Kriegsschuidfrage, April) ; Graf Paul Metter- 
nich, Meine Denkschrift über die Flottennovelle vom 10. Januar role 
(Europäische Gesprache, February) ; Ange Morre, La Démocratie Euro- 
péenne au XX° Siècle, XI-XV. (Nouvelle Revue, February 1-April 15) ; 
W. von Stumm, Die Mission des Obersten House im Frühjahr 1914 (Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage, May). 


THE WORLD WAR 


The Zentralstelle für Erforschung der Kriegsursachen, which in De- 
cember, 1923, published a bibliography of the causes of the war, has now 
issued a second, enlarged edition under the title Literatur zur Kriegs- 
schuldfrage (Berlin, 1926, pp. 46). The German section is naturally the 
most ‘complete. 


Professor Shotwell’s Economic and Social History of the World War 
has been enriched for the Austro-Hungarian series by E. Homann-Herim- 
berg’s Die Kohlenversorgung in Oesterreich während des Krieges (pp. 
163) and by A. Popovics’s Das Geldwesen im Kriege (pp. 179). 


How the War began in 1014: being the Diary of the Russian Foreign 
Office from the 3d to the 20th of July (old style), is a publication of the 
Russian Soviet government, mentioned in our October number, now trans- 
lated into English, with an introduction by Baron M. F. Schilling (Lon- 
don, Allen and Unwin, pp. 112). 


The Chicago Council on Foreign Relations prints, in a pamphlet of 
thirty-seven pages, entitled Recent Disclosures concerning the Origins of 
the World War, a stenographic report of a discussion of that topic before 
the Council in April, by Professors Harry E. Barnes and Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt. Copies can be obtained from the office of the Council, 140 
South Dearborn street. 
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"The fifth and concluding volume of the series on The Empire at War, 
edited for the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir Charles Lucas, has lately 
been published. It deals with the parts played in the war by India, 
Ceylon, Malaya, China, Egypt, and the Mediterranean colonies. 


To the list of memoirs by war-heroes may be added Admiral Scheer’s 
Vom Segelschiff sum U-Boot (Leipzig, Quelle, 1925, pp. xi, 390). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Charles Altschul, The War Guili 
Controversy: Need of a Precise Definition of what constitutes War Guilt 
(Current History, June) ; Alfred von Wegerer, Grey über das Verbrechen 
von Sarajewo (Die. Kriegsschuldfrage, April) ; Gunther Frantz, Sasonow 
und die Russische Mobilmachung 1014 (tbid.); Paul Chack, Batailles 
Manquées; II. (Revue de Paris, February 1); Geheimsätse sum Brest- 
Litowsker Vertrag (Europäische Gespräche, March) ; Veit Valentin, Die 
Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes, 1918 (Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXXXIV. 1). | 

GREAT BRITAIN 


The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, no. 9 (February), 
presents further data as to the accessibility of foreign archives, especially 
those of Holland, and an account of the historical material available in 
the Eyre Rolls, in the Public Record Office and elsewhere. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Company announce a PHP of Eng- 
land by Dr. George Macaulay Trevelyan. 


Dr. J. F. Muirhead’s American Shrines on English Soil (Macmillan, 
pp. xiv, 190) will certainly add to his fame as a maker of guide-books, 
for in this charming little book he has gathered an extraordinary number 
of interesting facts respecting places in England which have associations 
with American history or literature. It is to be commended to o all makers 
of American historical pilgrimages in England. 


The Director of the National Museum of Wales, Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, 
has prepared a comprehensive survey of Prehistoric and Roman Wales 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press) based on all available remains and evidences 
and on official excavations conducted by the author. 


Another of the Intermediate Source Books of History prepared in the 
University of London is England before the Norman Conquest (Long- 
mans), by Professor Raymond W. Chambers of University College. 


Miss M. St. Clare Byrne’s Elizabethan Life in Town and Country 
(London, Methuen) gives, in brief form and from good sources, an in- 
geniously constructed sketch of the life of young and old, rich and poor, 
town dwellers and countrymen, master and man, writer and reader. 


A large area of London history is covered by The Early History of 
Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, and thetr Neighbourhood (Cambridge, 
University Press, pp. xl, 178), by Charles L. Kingsford. Its primary 
purpose was to give an account of a plan drawn in 1585 and recently 
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reproduced .by the London Topographical Society. The history of the 
land before the beginning of building, and the history of the streets from 
that time down, are covered, with a wealth of minute knowledge. 


Last autumn’s Raleigh Lecture before the British Academy, entitled 
The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons, by Professor 
Wallace Notestein of Cornell University, is to be published for the 
Academy by Humphrey Milford. 


Norman Penney, of Devonshire House, London, is preparing an edi- 
tion of the Journal of George Fox for general use, to take the place of 
the Bicentenary Edition. It will be based largely on the Cambridge edition 
and the Tercentenary Supplement, with spelling modernized, being meant 
for general reading. 


It appears that The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in the Years 
1764-1765, mentioned on p. 615 of our last number without having been 
seen, was really a mere hoax. 


The Scottish Historical Review for April has articles on the Landing 
of Prince Charles in 1745, by Dr. Walter B. Blaikie; on the Date of the 
Filia Specialis Bull (1192 rather than 1188), by Professor R. K. Hannay; 
on “ Celtic Ireland” (Mrs. Green’s recent book), by Robert Dunlop; and 
on the Advocates’ Protest against the Institution of a Chair of Law in the 
University of Edinburgh, by W. C. Dickinson. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Helena M. Chew, Ecclesiastical 
Tenants-in-Chief and Writs of Military Summons (English Historical 
` Review, April); W. G. Perrin, The Lord High Admiral and the Board of 
Admiralty (Mariner’s Mirror, April); H. G. Rawlinson, The Flanders 
Galleys: Some Notes on Seaborne Trade between Venice and England, 
1327-1532 (1btd.) ; Winifred I. Haward, Economic Aspects of the Wars of 
the Roses in East Anglia (English Historical Review, April) ; Sir Charles 
Firth, London during the Civil War (History, April); A. de Curzon, 
John Wesley, Précurseur de la Croix-Rouge (Nouvelle Revue, March 1) ; 
Stanley Dumbell, The Cotton Market in 1799 (Economic Journal, Supple- 
ment, January); Graf Max Montgelas, Lord Grey als Staatsmann und 
Geschichtsschreiber, I., 1892-1906 (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, May). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
(For Canada, see p. 887; for India, see p. 873) 


The Library Committee of -the Commonwealth Parliament have put 
forth vol. XXV. of the Historical Records of Australia, being Governors 
Despatches, 1846-1847 (pp. xiv, 857). 


The December number of the Victorian Historical Magazine contains 
part II. of A. S. Kenyon’s account of the Overlanders, and the conclusion 
of the Reminiscences from 1841 of William Kyle, Pioneer, as communi- 
cated to Charles Daley and transcribed by him. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: George O’Brien, The Irish Staple 
Organisations in the Reign of James I. (Economic Journal, Supplement, 
January) ; C. S. S. Higham, The General Assembly of the Leeward 
Islands, I. (English Historical Review, April). 


FRANCE 


General reviews: G. Pariset, Révolution [French publications of 1924- 
1925 on the French Revolution] (Revue Historique, March); Raymond 
Guyot, Histoire de France de 1800 à nos Jours (tbid.). 


Of the Abbé Chaume’s massive Origines du Duché de Bourgogne, the © 
first fascicle of vol. II., dealing with the historical geography of the region, 
has now appeared (Dijon, Rebourseau, 1926). : 


Materials for the historian of medieval times are provided in the two 
scholarly volumes, by Fernand Benoit, which constitute a Recueil des 
Actes des Comtes de Provence appartenant à la Matson de Barcelone, 
Alphonse IT. et Raymond Béranger V., 1196-1245.. They comprise vols. 
III. and IV. of the Collection de Textes pour servir à l'Histoire’ de 
Provence, under the auspices of the Prince of Monaco; the former volume 
contains an introduction and tables; the latter, texts and analyses ees 
Picard, 1926, pp. ccclxx, 496). 


Miss Eleanor C. Lodge, principal of Westfield College in the Uni- 
versity of London, publishes, on the basis of researches in Gascon 
archives, Gascony under the English Rule, 1154-1453 (London, Methuen). 


-French rural life in the ‘sixteenth century has been little studied. 
Considerable importance therefore. attaches to the laborious monograph by 
Paul Raveau on L’ Agriculture et les Classes Paysannes; la Transforma- 
tion de la Propriété dans le Haut Poitou au XVIe Siècle, preceded by a 
study on Le Pouvoir d’Achat de la Livre Tournois du Règne de Louis XT. 
à celui de Louis XIII. The work is the fruit of twenty years of research 
in the archives of the department of Vienne and is published in ‘the 
j Bibliothèque d'Histoire Économique (Paris, Rivière, 1926, pp. xxxviii, 
` 299). | 

The first complete history of French Protestantism in fifty years 
comes from the pen of John Viénot, honorary professor of the University 
of Paris and president of the Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme 
Français. It is entitled Histoire-de la Réforme Frangasse des Origines à 
VEdit de Nantes (Paris, Fischbacher, 1926, pp. 480). 

The history of the legislation‘and judicial decisions of the Protestant 
Church in France on the subject of marriage and divorce is fully treated 
by M. Joseph Faurey in a pamphlet on Le Protestantisme Français et le 
Mariage (Paris, Boccard, pp. 55). 

Students of the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. will be: dde to 
have the new vol. V. of Louis André’s Sources de l'Histoire de France, 
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XVII Siècle (Paris, À. Picard, 1926, pp. xvi, 393), in which a thousand 
or more of the sources for the political and military history of France in 
that century, more especially je details of that history, are noted, de- 
scribed, and evaluated. -. 


The development of Gallicanism is illustrated in La Vie et les Oeuvres 
de Claude Fleury, 1640-1723, by François ie (Paris, Gigord, 1925, 
pp. x, 516). 

Four lectures by) André Hallays on the Perrault brothers, Claude and 
Charles, have been put in book form under the title Les Perrault, in the 
series Essais sur le XVIIe Siècle (Paris, Perrin, 1926, pp. ii, 306). 


Recent publications on French eighteenth-century thought are André 
Bellessort’s Essai sur Voltaire (Paris, Perrin, 1925, pp. 387), F. Vézinet’s 
Autour de Voltaire (Paris, Champion, 1925, pp. viii, 141), and Arturo 
Labriola’s Voltaire e la Filosofia della Liberazione (Naples, Morano, 1926, 
PP. 332). 


Napoléon et Eugène de Beanharnais by Arthur-Lévy, now appearing 
in the Revue.de Paris; is also offered in book form (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 
1926, pp. 344). 


` The latest historical work by Pierre de La TAR the well-known 
French scholar, is La Restawation: Louis XVIII. (Paris, Plọn, 1926, pp. 
332). 
Recent studies in the Récits d'Autrefois are those by Armand Praviel 
on L'Aventure de la Duchesse de Berri (Paris, Hachette, 1925, pp. 123), 
by Charles Schmidt on Les Journées de Juin 1848 (ibid., 1926, pp. 127), 
and by René Arnaud on Le Coup d'État du 2 Décembre. 


Under the general title As Service de la France; Neuf Années de 
Souvenirs, former President Raymond Poincaré has published two vol- 
umes, Au Lendemain d'Agadir, 1912, and Les Balkans en Fen, 1912+ 
(Paris, Plon, 1926, pp. 432). Of these Memoirs of M. Poincaré, vol. I. 
has been published in English translation (London, Heinemann), and the 
second volume will follow in the autumn. A continuation from the first 
appointment of M. Poincaré as prime minister in 1912 to the end of his 
period of office in 1923 may follow as a third volume. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Lemaire, Dunkerque sous la 
Domination Anglaise [with documents, correspondence of Mazarin and 
Father Canäye] (Bulletin de la Commission Historique du Département du 
Nord, t. XXXII.); Marc Dubruel, Les Congrégations des Affaires de 
France sous le Pape Innocent XI., I. (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
April); L. R. Gottschalk, The Criminality of.Jean Paul Marat (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, April) ; Amédée Britsch, Lettres de L. P. J. d'Orléans, 
Duc de Chartres, à Nathaniel Parker Forth, 1778-1785 (Revue d'Histoire 
Diplomatique, XL. 2); Alfred Stern, Ueber das Werk: “ La Galerie des 
États-Généraux 1789” (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIII. 1); A. 
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Mathiez, La Révolution et les Subsistances; le Troisième Maximum, 
Germinal-Thermidor An II. (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Fran- 
çaise, March); Georges Lefebvre, Les Mines de Littry de 1703 à l'An 
VIII. (tbid.) ; G. Lenotre, Robespierre et la Mère de Dieu, UI.-V. (Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, February 1, March 1, 15); Robert Anchel, Les : 
Faux Assignats pendant la Révolution (Revue de Paris, April 1); G. 
Lacour-Gayet, Comment on devenait Ministre sous le Directoire (ibid., 
March 15); G. Goyau, Une Belle Vie d’Historien: Augustin Cochin 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1) ; G. Pagès, L’Affaire du Luxembourg 
d'après une Publication Récente, I. (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, Febru- 
` ary); J. Dontenville, Le Général Trochts et la Politique (Nouvelle Revue, 
March 1). 


ITALY, BPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General reviews: G. Luzzatto, Rassegna di Storia Ends (Nuova 
Rivista Storica, January) ; Friedrich Schneider, Neuere PRAE dis 
V. (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXIV. 1). 


À useful compilation of studies on various phases of Italian medieval 
history by native and foreign authors of distinction has been made by 
Francesco Landogna under the title Antologia della Critica Storica dal? 
“ Agonia di Roma” ai Giorni Nostri, coordinata allo Studio della Storia 
per le Scuole Medie Superiors e le Persone Colte, part T., Medio Evo 

_ (Leghorn, Giusti, 1925, pp. 380). i 

W. Cohn, who is known for his studies of Southern Italy in the 
Norman period, has published in the Untersuchungen zur Deutschen 
Staat- und Rechtsgeschichte, a work on Das Zettalter-der Hohenstaufen in 
Sizilien; ein Beitrag zur Entstehung des Modernen Beantenstaates (Bres- 
Jau, 1925). | 

Among other articles of value, the volume entitled Dante e la Ligurta; 
Studi e Ricerche (Milan, Fratelli Treves, ‘1925, pp. viii, 442) contains at 
least two important historical studies, La Liguria nell’ Opera di Dante by 
Paolo Revelli and L’Ideale Politico.di Dante e il Verbo di Giuseppe 
Massini by F. L. Manucci. 

; Francesco Lanzoni’s La Controriforma nella Citta e Diocesi di Faensa 
(Faenza, Lega, 1925, pp. 316) is a valuable contribution to the story of 
this period, weaving facts of local interest into a larger setting. 


G. Vittani, Archivi resi dal? Austria al? Archivio di Stato in Milano 
riguardanti la Storia del Risorgimento (Aquila, Vecchioni, 1924), gives a 
summary account of those archives of the pre-Revolutionary government 
at Milan, of the Cisalpine Republic and the Kingdom of Italy, and of the 
later Austrian viceroys, commanders, and courts, which as the result of 
the late war were restored to Milan from Vienna, Trent, Innsbruck, and 
Graz. 
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Few collections of material on the period of the Risorgimento are 
richer than that which Milan owes to the generosity of Achille Bertarelli, 
and which is destined for the Museo del Risorgimento in the Castello 
Sforzesco of that city. Besides 17,300 units on the period mentioned, the 
collection contains 598 on the French Revolution and 10,642 on the World 
War. The donor, who is also well versed in bibliographical science, has 
published an Inventario of ‘his collection in three volumes (Bergamo, 
Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 1925, pp. x, 677, 481, 202). 


A detailed account of an episode in the earlier Risorgimento is the 
` Diario dell’ Assedio e Difesa di Ancona nel 1849 by G. Santini (Aquila, 
Vecchioni, 1925, pp. 292). 

The historical office of the Italian General Staff has begun the publica- 
tion of a history of the various army corps during the World War, the 
first two volumes of which are issued under the title Ufficio Stortco: 
Riassunti Storici det Corpi e Comandi nella Guerra 1015-1918; Brigate di 
Fanteria (Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1924-1925, pp. vii, 241, 295). 


A handsome volume of Scritti Storici in Onore di C. Manfroni (Padua, 
Draghi, 1925, pp. xviii, 456) has been issued to commemorate the fortieth 
year of the veteran’s instruction. Thirty scholars, some of whom are 
themselves eminent, have contributed studies on various phases of medi- 
eval and modern Italian history. 


Navarrete printed in 1826 the real cédula of Ferdinand and Isabella 
confirming in 1501 and quoting the mayorasgo or grant of entail of Feb. 
22, 1498, by which Columbus arranged for the succession to his properties, 
but for many years the document has been missing from the archives at 
Simancas. Lately Miss Alice Bache Gould discovered there two incom- 
plete but contemporary exemplaires of the missing document. Señor 
Angel de Altolaguirre prints a facsimile of the document, with Miss 
Gould’s transcription, in a recent Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia. 

The Hispanic Society of America, having in its library the manuscript 
of a diary kept by Washington Irving in Spain from Apr. 7, 1828, to 
Feb. 28, 1829, has printed his jottings, often of interesting scenes, in a 
little volume of 140 pages, Washington Irving’s Diary: Spain, 1828-1829, 
well edited by Miss Clara L. Penney, and accompanied by a map intended 
to illustrate the diary, but reduced beyond the point of usefulness. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Alessandro Colombo, Di Milano 
nell’ Evo Antico (Nuova Rivista Storica, January) ; G. B. Picotti, Qualche 
Osservazioni sui Caratteri delle Signorie Italiane (Rivista Storica Itali- 

ana, January); C. B. Hoover, The Sea Loan in Genoa in the Twelfth 
© Century (Quarterly Journal ‘of Economics, May); H. M. Lackland, 
Failure of the Constitutional Experiment in Sicily, 1813-1814 (English 
Historical Review, April); Maurice Paléologue, Un Grand Réaliste ; 
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Cavour, VI—VII. (Revue des Deux Mondes, February 1, March-1, April 
1); Aldo Ferrari, I Precursori del Movimento Socialista in 1 talia (Nuova ~ 
Rivista Storica, January). no ae 


GERMANY, OZEOHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


The Archivalische Zeitschrift, in its thirty-fifth volume, -gives full 
descriptions, with some plans and illustrations, of the new buildings of 
the Prussian Geheimes Staatsarchiv in Berlin-Dahlem, and of the Saxon 
Hauptstaatsarchiv in Dresden. In ‘another article, by Dr. Ludwig Bitt- 
ner, the history and activities of the Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv at 
Vienna are described. 


An Historical Commission for the Province of Brandenburg and for 
Berlin was founded in November, 1925, which plans among other labors 
to draw up bibliographies, publish documents, both political, social, and 
economic, continue the registers of the margraves of Brandenburg, draw 
up inventories of archives, and make preliminary studies for an historical 
atlas of the province. Professor Stutz and the archivists Dr. Klinkenborg 
and Dr. Kaeber are among the leaders of the enterprise. 


The Wissenschaftliche Institut der Elsass-Lothringer im Reich has 
published the second volume of Regesten der Bischöfe von Strassburg in : 
two numbers, one covering the years 1202-1244 (Innsbruck, Wagner, 
1924), the other, the years 1244-1260 (ibid., 1925) ; the editors are Alfred 
Hessel and Manfred Krebs. 


A valuable addition to our knowledge of the struggle between German 
and Danish influences in the two northern duchies is given by Otto 
Brandt’s Geschichte und Politik in S chleswig-Holstein um die Wende des 
18. Jahrhunderts, which deals particularly. with the Emkendorf circle of 
Fritz and Julia Reventlow (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1925, pp. 
x, 448). 

Under the auspices of the Deutsche Akademie, the Friedrich List 
Gesellschaft is preparing a complete critical edition of List’s writings, 
speeches, and letters. A rich mass of unpublished material is available 
for this work. The editors are Beckerath (Cologne), Goeser (Stuttgart), 
Lenz (Giessen), Notz (Washington), Salin, and Sommer (Heidelberg). 
The first volume, Schriften des sa dss List, 1815-1825, will appear within 
a year. 


Somewhat philosophical, but solidly documented, the study of L’Alle- 
magne Contemporaine (1919-1924); sa Siruciure et son Évolution Poli- 
tiques, Economiques, ét Sociales, by Professor E. Vermeil of Strasbourg 
(Paris, Alcan, 1925, pp. 255), commands confidence because of the author’s 
` classic analysis of the Weimar Constitution, previously published. 


Two of the many groups of studies resulting from the millenary 
_ Rhine celebration are Der Deutsche Volksboden, edited by Wilhelm Volz 
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| (Breslau! Hie 1925, pp. (240). and’ Frankreich und der Rhein by Rudolf 
Kautzsch, Georg Kiintzel, Walter Platzhoff, Fedor Schneider, Franz 
Schultz, and Georg Wolfram (Frankfort, Englert, 1925, pp. 124). 


An extended account in French (pp. 20) of “Les Archives et le Ser- 
vice des Archives en Tchécoslovaquie ” is given in the Nederlandsch Ar- 
chievenblad, XX XIII. 2, by Dr. Jan Opocensky, director of the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Prague. 


In Francouska Hussitica, A. Neumann has been printing documents in 
French libraries on the history of Hussitism. The first volume contained 
some fifty manuscripts of the years 1383-1435, the second, now published, 
covers the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries (Olmiitz, 
Nakladem Matice Cyrilometodiejské, 1925, pp. 172). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. W. Thompson, The Early His- 
tory of the Saxons as a Field for the Study of German Social Origins 
(American Journal of Sociology, March); Lucien Febvre, Le Progrés 
des Etudes sur Luther (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, February) ; Johannes 
Paul, Die Nordische Politik der Habsburger vor dem Dretssigjahrigen 
Kriege (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXIII. 3) ; Hans Rothfels, Friedrich 
der Grosse in den Krisen des Siebenjahrigen Krieges (ibid, CXXXIV. 
1); Gustav Meyer, Gräfin Sophie von Hatsfeldt, Bismarck, und das Duell 
Lassalle-Racowitsa (tbid.); Friedrich Frahm, Bismarcks Briefwechsel 
ait General Prim (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIII. 1); Oskar von 
Wertheimer, Kaiser Friedrichs III, Kriegstagebuch von 1870-71 (Archiv 
fiir Politik und Geschichte, IV. 1-2); R. Witschi, Bern, Waadt, und 
Aargau im Jahre 1814 (Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons | 
Bern, XXVIII. 1). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Under the auspices of the recently founded Catholic University at 
Nijmegen, Netherlands, a series of medieval religious writings will be 
published, entitled Bibliotheca Neerlandica Praereformatoria. Among the 
editors will be one American, Dr. Albert Hyma, assistant professor of 
history in the University of Michigan. 


Sources of great value for the economic history of the United 
Provinces will be found in the rich collection of documents from Dutch 
archives, published by J. G. Van Dillen in Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis 
der Wisselbanken Amsterdam, Middelburg, Delfi, Rotterdam (the Hague, 
Nijhoff, 1925, 2 vols., pp. 1435), being no. 60 of the Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién. 


A handsome quarto edition of the works of Jacques de Hemricourt, 
Belgian chronicler of the fourteenth century, is being published by the 
Académie Royale de Belgique. His most important work, it will be 
remembered, was the Miroir des Nobles de Hesbaye, giving an account of 
numerous Liége families between 1102 and 1398, a work to which he 
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devoted forty-five years dnd which ranks as an important medieval docu- 
ment for social history. The first volume of the Miroir in this edition 
was published in: 1910; the second, embracing the Codex Diplomaticus and 
genealogical tables, witlr explanatory notes, appeared in 1925 under the 
editorship of C. de Borman and Edouard Poncelet (Brussels, Imbreghts, 
pp. 496). 


L'Histoire du Hainaut de 1443 à nos Jours, by Em. Douy (Charleroi, 
Impr. Prov., 1925, pp. vi, 458), is an excellent synthesis of the administra- 
tive, political, social, and religious life of that province. 


Comte Carlos de Villermont has published a well-made biography of 
Le Comte Charles de Cobensl, Ministre Plénipotentiaire aux Pays-Bas 
(Lille, Desclée, 1925, pp. 328), who represented the Emperor at Brussels 
from 1753 to 1770. 


An historical document of much value for the commemoration of 

- persons and events in war history is La Frappe en Belgique Occupée, by 

M. Charles Lefevure, which describes some 3250 medals and devices and 

contains ro5 plates showing 1325 reproductions. The book may be 

obtained for $12 from the Oeuvre Nationale des Invalides de la Guerre, 
79 Chaussée d’Ixelles, Brussels. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: Otto Brandt, Dänisch-Norwegische Geschichtslitera- 
tur (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXIII. 3). 


_ Rich archaeological finds of the period preceding the viking age (say 
400-600 A, D.) made at Vendel north of Uppsala have led Swedish archae- 
ologists to give to the civilization which they indicate the name “ Vendel- 
kultur ”. In the latest number, XXXVI. 1,.of the Handlingar of the 
Swedish Academy of History and Antiquities Professor Sune Lindqvist, 
of the University of Stockholm, after careful and wide-reaching compari- 
- sons of the remains of this age with contemporary objects found in South 
Germany, Hungary, and Italy, presents a well-illustrated monograph on 
Vendelkulturens Alder och Ursprung, arguing for a somewhat later 
dating than has been usual. 


There have appeared in translation by M. Lichnevsky from the Rus- 
sian, Lettres des Grands-Ducs à Nicolas II. (Paris, Payot, 1926, pp. 272), 
as a part of the Collection de Mémoires, Études, et Documents pour servir 
à l'Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale. 


Of value to students of contemporary history who lack access to Polish 
material, is the well-documented study by Paul Roth, Die Entstehung des 
Polnischen Staates (Berlin, Liebmann, 1926, pp. 168). 7 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: “Lange ohne Nachrichten” ; 
Russische Telegramme betreffend den Plan einer Besetzung des Bosporus 
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[1897] (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, March); Raymond Poincaré, y asig en 
Russie, 1912 (Revue des Deux “Mondes, February 1). i 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE ' 


A new annual review, Albania, issued simultaneously by Bestetti at 
Milan and Champion at Paris, takes for its province the archaeology, art, 
and history of Albania, Macedonia, Epirus, and the Balkans in general. 
The first issue (1925) .contains the account of French excavations at 
Dyrrachium and Apollonia, a study of the Byzantine ramparts of Durazzo, 
an article on Lord Byron and Ali Pasha, and material on the history of 
Turkish decorative art. Léon Rey is the director. 


The Histoire Diplomatique de la Grèce de 1821 à Nos Jours by Édouard 
Driault and Michel Lhéritier receives a fourth volume, comprising the 
Suite du Règne de Georges Ir jusqu'à la Révolution Turque, 1878-1908; 
Hellénisme et Germanisme (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1926, pp. xvi, 
580). 

There has just appeared the first volume of La Grèce et la Crise Mon- ` 
diale, by A. F. Frangulis, former minister and former delegate of Greece 
to the League of Nations (Paris, Alcan, 1926, pp. 359). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Alfred Hessel, Friaul als Grens- 
land (Historische Zeitschrift, CK XXIV. 1). 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODEEN 


M. Alfred Martineau expects to publish within a year the third volume 
of his Dupleix et l'Inde Française; chapters on Dupleix’s treasury and 
army are printed in advance in the Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies 
Françaises, XIX. 1. M. Martineau has also published the fourth volume 
(Paris, Leroux, 1925, pp. xxv, 462) of the Archives de l'Inde Française, 
embracing the correspondence of the Conseil Supérieur of Pondichéry 
and the Compagnie des Indes from 1744 to January, 1749. 


Ouilines of Indian Constitutional History (London, P. S. King), by 
W. A. J. Archbold, formerly. principal of Muir Central College in Allaha- 
bad, is largely a book of reference, quoting many legislative and other 
texts from the earliest days of the Company’s rule down to the present 
time. , 

. A biography of William Carey (1761-1834), with the title William 
Carey, Cobbler and Pioneer, by James H. Morrison, has been added to 
Messrs. Doran’s series Master Missionaries. Carey went as a missionary 
to India in 1793 under the auspices of the Baptist Missionary Society of 
England. 


An excellent history of British Malaya, 1824-1867, from the Anglo- 
Dutch treaty of the former date to the transfer of the region from the 
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India Office to the Colonial Office, will be found in a volume of 340 pages 
by L. A. Mills of Magdalen College, Oxford, printed as vol. III., part 2, 
of the Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
earlier history of Penang and the Straits Settlements is briefly recounted, 
the rest of the volume dealing with government, land problems, wars, 
Anglo-Siamese relations, agriculture, trade, Malay piracy, and the episode 
of Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. 


The publisher G. Van Oest of Brussels and Paris announces, as to 
appear shortly in his series Ars Asiatica, a fully. illustrated volume by 
Professor N. J. Krom of Leiden, L'Art Javanais dans les Musées de 
Hollande et de Java (pp. 80 quarto, 60 plates). 


The École Française d’Extréme-Orient has marked its twenty-fifth 
anniversary by two handsome volumes of Etudes Asiatiques (Paris, Van 
Oest, 1925, pp. viii, 376, 435). Among articles of an historical nature are 

. the following: L. Finot, “ Lokeçvara en Indochine”; A, Foucher, “ Notes 
sur l’Itinéraire de Hiuan-tsang en Afghanistan”; Georges Maspero, “ La 
Géographie Politique de Indochine aux environs de PAn 960 A. D.”; H. 
Parmentier, “ Origine Commune des Architectures Hindoues dans l’Inde 
et en Extréme-Orient ”. 


Messrs. Appleton announce for early publication An Outline History of 
China, “with a thorough account of the Republican era interpreted in its 
historical perspective”, by Professors Herbert H. Gowen and Josef W. 
Hall. The work is based on Professor Gowen’s History of China (1909). 


Dr. Hosea B. Morse, long associated with the Chinese customs service, 
has lately published four volumes of Chronicles of the East India Com- 
pany Trading to China, 1635-1834 (Oxford University Press), covering 
all aspects of the Company’s China trade. 


Ferdinand Valentin plunges into the bewildering complexity of Chinese 
politics with an account of L'Avènement dune République; Luttes Intéri- 
` eures de la Chine de 1911 à 1923 (Paris, Perrin, 1926). 


Messrs. Kegan Paul are publishirig the third and concluding volume of 
James Murdoch’s History of Japan, covering the Tokugawa period, 1652- 
1868, revised and edited by the late Dr. J. H. Longford, who has added a 
chapter, bringing the story down to the present time. 


That the Catholic Church in Japan was exterminated in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century was commonly supposed until the discovery of 
the surviving Christians (called “ Kirishitan”) by the renewed Catholic 
missions in 1865. Abundant documents have enabled Professor M. 
Anesaki, of the Imperial University, to publish two books on the subject: 
Kirishttan-Shumon no Hakugai to Sempuku (The Extermination of the 
Kirishitan and their Survivals), and Kirishitan Kinsei no Shumatsu (The 
End of the Proscription of the Kirishitan). The author intends to pub- 
lish an abridged English translation of these books. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Adm. G. A. Ballard, The Downfall 
of Portugal in the East (Mariner’s Mirror, April). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Jean Serres has studied La Politique Turque en Afrique du Nord sous 
la Monarchie de Juillet (Paris, Geuthner, 1925). 


An excellent general treatise on the whole history of Senegal from 
1364 to 1925, with maps and plans, will be found in Le Sénégal: sa Con- 
quête ef son Organisation (St. Louis, Senegal, 1925, pp. 435), by M. A. 
Sabatié, long an administrator in the French colonies. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: S. Gsell La Découverte de l'Afrique 
au Moyen Age (Journal des Savants, January) ; Ch. de la Ronciére, La 
France en Tunisie au Temps de Henri IV. et de Louis XIII. (ibid., April) ; 
H. Dehérain, La Mission du Commissatre Général Dubois-Thainville 
auprès du Dey d'Alger, 1800 et 1801 (Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies 
Françaises, XIX. 1). 

AMERICA ~~ 
GENERAL ITEMS 


Among recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress are photostat copies of the Samuel Adams Papers inthe New 
York Public Library, and of the U. S. Grant Papers in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, the latter amounting to 482 sheets; an orderly book 
of John Glover’s Brigade, 1777-1778; a diary of Samuel Sloan, kept on 
board the Constitution, 1803-1804; papers of J. A. J. Cresswell, 1820- 
1888 ; letters of Joseph Johnson to Charles S. Morgan, 1824-1846, and of 
James Watson Webb to Thurlow Weed, 1832-1877; correspondence of 
the late Senator J. B. Foraker; and miscellaneous papers of the late 
W. J. Bryan relating to the political campaign of 1896, deposited by 
Mrs. Bryan. 


The Superintendent of Documents has issued a twelfth edition of his 
List of Publications in American History and Biography for sale by his - 
office (Price List 50). 


Volumes I. and III. of The Pageant of America: a Pictorial History of 
the United States, edited by Ralph H. Gabriel, have appeared (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). The first volume, prepared by Clark Wissler, Miss Con- 
stance L. Skinner, and William Wood of Quebec, bears the special title” 
Adventurers in the Wilderness; the third, by Mr: Gabriel, is entitled 
Toilers of Land and Sea. These volumes carry farther than it has ever 
been carried before the effort to illustrate American history by books of 
pictures. f | - 

Professor Clive Day’s History of the Commerce of the United States 
(Longmans, pp. 394) is a useful text-book, made up, as respects the 
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chapters on foreign trade, from his general History of Commerce, but in 
the major part dealing with the domestic trade of the country, clearly and 
comprehensively described, and with excellent illustrations, mostly taken 
from Professor E. L. Bogart’s Economic History of the United States. 


In the September number of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society Rev. O. B. Corrigan’s history of Catholicity in Allegany 
and Garrett Counties, Maryland, is concluded and Sister Mary Eulalia 
Herron’s studies of the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the United States 
are continued. There is also a sketch of Kosciuszko by Ella M. E. Flick. 
In the December number the articles pertain to the vicariate of Colorado 
(1882-1887) and the diocese of Denver (1887-1921). In the latter num- 
ber is also a paper on the German Catholics in the United States of 
America, by Rev. Matthew Anthony Pekari. 


A brief but careful sketch of the history of the Unitas Fratrum in 
America, more especially of its southern branch, is presented in The 
- Moravian Church Yesterday and Today (Winston-Salem, N. C., pp. 150), 
by Miss Adelaide L. Fries, its archivist (from whom copies may be 
ordered), and Dr. J. K. Pfohl. 


Rev. Edgar G. Thomas, 717 West Broad Street, Savannah, is the’ 
author and publisher of a history of qe First African Baptist Church of ` 
North America. 


The Mission Covenant of America, by C. V. Bowman, is the history 
of a Swedish church organization (Chicago, Covenant Book Concern). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Somewhat belated mention is here made of the two volumes by A. 
Magnaghi, Amerigo Vespucci, Studio Critico, con speciale riguardo ad 
una nuova Valutazione delle Fonti e con Documenti Inediti tratti dal 
Codice Vaglienti (Rome, Istituto Cristoforo Colombo, 1924, pp. 249, 397). 


The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents: Travels and Explorations 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in North America, 1610-1701 (New York, A. 
and C. Boni, 1925, pp. liv, 527), is marked on the title-page as “ selected 
and edited by Edna Kenton, with an introduction by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites”. In other words, it is a selection of thirty-seven of the most 
interesting documents (translations) in Dr. Thwaites’s famous collection, 
with his introduction.to that collection reprinted without modification, 
though at some points inapplicable to the present book. The latter, . 
according to the publisher’s cover, prints for the first time in one volume 
“the important relations, hitherto only obtainable in scores of musty books 
on obscure library shelves ” : í 


The Francis Perot’s Sons Malt Company, which was established in 
Philadelphia in 1687 and has descended from father to son for eight 
generations, has published an historical sketch of their business, entitled 
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The Oldest Business House in America (pp. 24). For other centenary 
volumes, see Association of Centenary Firms and Corporations of the 
United States, third issue (Philadelphia, 1924, pp. 212). 


The Harvard University Press announces -a reprint of the late 
Barrett Wendell’s Cotton Mather, which has been out of print for several 
years past. 

The Liberty Bell: its History and Significance, by Victor Rosewater, 
is brought out by Appleton. 


Messrs. Longmans have in the préss a work entitled The British Navy 
in Adversity: a Siudy of the American War of Independence, by Captain 
W. M. James, R. N., formerly director of the Royal Naval Staff College. 


Dr. Charles Moore, chief of the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, has prepared with great care a handsome volume on The 
Family Life of George Washington (Houghton Mifflin Company), deal- 
ing with his education, his early romance, his marriage with Mrs. 
Custis, the family life at Mt. Vernon, the stepchildren, and their de- 
scendants, « 


Biographical sketches of Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, Dolly 
Madison, Elizabeth Monroe, Louisa Adams, Rachel Jackson, and Peggy 
Eaton, by Meade Minnigerode,.have been gathered into a volume with 
the title Some American Ladies: Seven Informal Biographies (Putnam). 


Mr. J. F. A. Jackson, author of American Colonial Architecture, has 
brought out a continuation of his studies under the title Development of 
American Architecture, 1783-1830 (Philadelphia, McKay). 

Alexandre Capitaine depicts La Süuation Economique et Sociale des 
États-Unis à la Fin du XVIIIe Siècle, d'après les Voyageurs Français 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1926, pp. xx, 164). 


Smith College S tudies in History, X. 2, 3, and 4, is a treatise on the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the Incidences and Effects of Taxation, . 
by Margaret Spahr. In vol. XI., no. 1, Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton prints 
with introduction and annotations the Journal of William H. Crawford 
(pp. 64) ‘during his journey to Paris at the beginning of his service as 
American minister there, June 4-Nov. 14, 1813, together with several 
letters found in the same book, now in the possession of a granddaughter. 
—a fuller and better print than that given in Shipp’s life of Crawford. 


Dr. Thomas O. Mabbott and Captain Frank L. Pleadwell, U.S.N., have 
collaborated in producing The Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney 
(Macmillan, 1926, pp. xvii, 233). Half of the book is occupied with an 
interesting memoir, which their unwearied searches have enabled them to 
prepare; the remainder, with the printing of all of Pinkney’s poems that 
could be found in print or manuscript, with a few prose writings. 
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| The firm of Badger has brought out The Diplomatic and Commercial 
Relations of the United States and Chile, 1820-1914, by William R. 
Sherman. 


Professor J. Fred Rippy’s work, The United States and Mexico, 1821- 
1924, has come from the press: (Knopf). 


The Dickinson Alumnus (Carlisle, Pa.) for June presents a letter 
written by James Buchanan to his mother, Nov. 1, 1832, when he was 
minister to Russia. 


The William Byrd Press of Richmond has brought out a biography, by 
Alexander F. Robertson, of Alexander Hugh Holmes Stuart (1807-1891), 
a Whig leader in the days of the party’s decline, member of Congress 
_ 1841-1843, secretary of the interior 1850-1853, opponent of secession, and 
leader in the movement for restoration at the close of the war. 


American Opinion of German Unification, 1848-1871, by John G. Gaz- 
ley, is among the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law. | 


Robert W. McBride has brought out through Bobbs-Merrill Personal 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln by a Member of his Bodyguard. 
There is an introduction by former Senator A. J. Beveridge. 


Professor Charles E. Merriam’s Amherst lectures on Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Bryan, have been published under the title Four Ameri- 
can Party Leaders (Macmillan). 


Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by his son, Cap- 
tain Robert E. Lee; with an introduction by Gamaliel Bradford, has been 
brought out by the Garden City Publishing Company. 


A history of the Consumer’s League during the thirty-five years of its 
existence, to which has been given the title The Story of an Epoch-Making 
Movement, has been written by Maud Nathan and published by Messrs. 
Doubleday. There are introductory comments by Newton D. Baker and 
others. . f 


A biography of Miss Grace H. Dodge, educator, sometime president of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, has been prepared by Abbie 
Graham and issued by the Woman’s Press of New York. It is entitled 
Grace H. Dodge, Merchant of Dreams. 


Of the history of the first quarter of the twentieth century on which 
Mark Sullivan is engaged, bearing the title Our Times: the United States, 
1900-1925, the first volume, The Turn of the Century, 1900-1904, has 
appeared (Scribner). 


From the Century Company comes The Polstical Education of Wood- 
row Wilson, by James Kerney, who had special opportunities for observa- 
‘tion of the New Jersey period of that process. 
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Messrs. Putnam have brought out The War Period of American 

Finance, by Alexander D. Noyes, for many years financial editor of the 

New York Evening Post. The work is a continuation of the author’s 
Forty Years of American Finance. r 


The State Department has published the volume of Foreign Relations 
for 1916 (pp. Ixxvi, 1008). It will be remembered that the diplomatic 
correspondence specifically felating to the World War is to be printed in . 
supplementary volumes. 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 


A committee consisting of Professor Samuel E. Morison and others 
is preparing for the establishment of a Quarterly Journal of New England 
History and Literature. Mr. Lawrence S. Mayo is to be the managing 
editor. i 


The New England History Teachers Association held its spring 
meeting at Brown University, April 24, under the presidency of Professor 
Theodore Collier. The general subject, appropriate to the year, was 
the American Revolution. Papers were read by Professors V. W. Crane 
of Brown University, on “ Present Tendencies in the Interpretation of 
the Causes of the Revolution 7: E. B. Greene of Columbia, on “The 
American Revolution as Education ” ;-D. R. Fox of Columbia, on “ The 
Achievement of Cultural Independence”; and Mr. Allen French of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on “ New Light on the Beginning of the Revolution ”. 


The Story of an Old New England Town, by Vinol Houghton, is the 
history of the town of Lee, Maine (Belgrade, Maine, the author, pp. 248). 


_ The Vermont Historical Society has just published its Proceedings for 

the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 (pp. lvi, 286). The largest item in the 
contents, occupying some 65 pages, is a body of reminiscences written in 
1826, by Col. Frye Bailey, on the basis of diaries and an unusual memory, 
and concerning early days in Vermont, the Canadian campaign of 1776, 
the Burgoyne campaign, and experiences as prisoner in Canada—all very 
entertaining and informing. There is also a body of papers, 1776-1784, ` 
coming down from Col. Thomas Johnson of Newbury, a half-Tory; a 
series of records of Gloucester County, 1770 to 1776, and an historical 
address on the history of Cumberland County, both these being counties 
established by New York. 


In the April number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections, be- 
sides the several serial publications, is a first installment of a paper on 
Seals of Maritime New England, by Louis F. Middlebrook. 


A history of Walpole, Mass., with the title The Story of Walpole, 
1724-1924, by Willard De Lue, prepared under the authority of the town 
and the direction of an historical committee, has been published by the 
town. ” 
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Of interest to genealogists and some others is the Proprietors’ Map of 
Block Island, 1661, recently issued by George R. Burgess of Providence, 
with annotations relative to'all heads of families of record to 1717 as own- 
ing or leasing any real estate. Among other places he identifies the 
trading-house of Kempo Sybada. 


- “MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The New York legislature has appropriated $315,000 for the observance 
of the 15oth anniversaries of New York’s part in the Revolution. Of 
this sum $140,000 is for the purchase and rehabilitation of battlefields con- 
nected with the Burgoyne campaign—a thousand acres at Saratoga, an 
addition at Oriskany, and the making of the battlefields into parks. The 
rest .of the appropriation is-for the printing of a monograph on The 
American Revolution in New York, prepared by Alexander C. Flick, state 
historian, for the erection of markers, for celebrations of noteworthy 
events in and around New York City this year, and for suitable representa- 
tion of New York at the sesquicentennial exhibition in Philadelphia. 


The Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical Association, 
January number, contains an account of the annual meeting of the associa- 
‘tion at Syracuse in October, and also a paper by Dr. William M. Beau- 
champ, entitled the Principal Founders of the Iroquois League and its 
Prébable Date. The April number has an. article by Noble E. Whitford 
on the Effects of the Erie Canal on New York History, and one by J. Elet 
Milton on Fort Brewerton. ` 


In the April number of the New York Historical Society Bulletin is an 
article, by Alma R. Van Hoevenberg, on the Stuyvesants in the Nether- 
lands and New Netherland, with excellent portraits. 


In the April number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record is a brief sketch of Artemas Ward (1848-1925), by H. S. F. 
Randolph; various abstracts of wills, and other continuations. 


On August 2 a tablet of bronze commemorative of the four signers of 
the Declaration of Independence from New York, erected by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in that state, through a committee of 
which Mrs. Charlotte A. Pitcher is chairman, will be unveiled in the 
Capitol at Albany with appropriate ceremonies. 


The History of St. Michael’s Church, Trenton, from 1703 to 1926 
(Princeton University Press), by Hamilton Schuyler, officially authorized 
for publication by the vestry of the church, will be ready for distribution 
‘this autumn. : 


The Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, Counties of Nassau and Suf- 
folk, Long Island, New York, four volumes, by Henry I. Hazelton, is an. 
output of the Lewis Historical Publishing Company. 
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The Beginnings of the New York Central Ratlroad: a History, by | 
Frank W. Stevens, is by way of celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the road (Putnam). 


The April number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography contains a paper by Francis N. Thorpe on Jeremiah S. Black,’ 
secretary of state at the close of Buchanan’s administration; one by 
Charles I. Landis on Benjamin West and the Royal Academy; a continua- 
tion of the Journal of a Tour through Western Pennsylvania, 1809; and 
a facsimile reproduction of a letter from Jefferson to John Vaughan, 
May 2o, 1819., 


Professor A. H. Espenshade of the Pennsylvania State College has 
prepared, and the college is publishing, a volume of much interest and 
historical value on Pennsylvania Place-Names (pp. 375). 


The April number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine 
contains a History of Radio, by S. M. Kintner; an account of Old 
Bayardstown, by P. W. Siebert; and a continuation of Percy B. Caley’s 
studies of Child Life in Colonial Western Pennsylvania. | 


À pamphlet on the History of Eli Lewis and Family, by Ellis S. Lewis 
of York, Pa., comes to us reprinted from the Gazette and Daily of that 
‘city. Major Eli Lewis, descended from Ellis Lewis, one of the early 
Welsh settlers in Pennsylvania, was a “fighting Quaker”, and wthe 
founder of Lewisberry (1798), and the narrative is an address delivered 
at a local celebration. 


A History of the Neshannock Presbyterian Church, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, together with some account of the settlement of that part of 
northwestern Pennsylvania in which the church was organized, by Hubert 
R. Johnson, is aoe: out in Washington, D. C., by the National Capital 
Press. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Professor Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University has brought out 
through Messrs. Doubleday a volume entitled The Advancing South: 
Stories of Progress and Reaction. 


The Maryland Historical Magazine has in the March issue a study of 
Maryland’s Religious History, by the late Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, and 
some letters (1783-1785) of Molly and Hetty Tilghman, edited by Dr. 
J. Hall Pleasants. 


Reminiscences of Thirty Years in Baltimore, by Lilian Welsh, M.D., 
has for its central theme the progress in women’s education (Baltimore, 
Norman). 


The contents of the April number of the Virginia M. agasine of History 
and Biography include items from the Virginia Council Journals, 1727, 
1729; a portion of the Accomac rent roll, 1704; letters of Elizabeth Ken- 
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non, 1812: continuations of Bishop John Early’s Diary (1807), and of 
Donald Robertson’s account-book (1758-1769) ; and some Valley of Vir- 
ginia Notes, contributed by Charles E. Kemper. 


The April number of the William and Mary College Quarterly Histori- 
` cal Magazine contains an article by J. E. Kirkpatrick, Constitutional De- 
velopment of the College of William and Mary; a letter of Sir Francis 
Wyatt written whilst governor of Virginia; letters to Jefferson from 
Archibald Cary and Robert Gamble; and two statements (1796) relative 
to Jefferson’s official conduct at the time of Arnold’s invasion. 


Tylers Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine has in the 
April number an article by the editor on Westward Extension, 1763 to 
1776; a letter from General Washington to Lund Washington, Aug. 20, 
1775, reprinted from the Correspondence and Journals of Samuel. Blatch- 
ley Webb; a letter of Edward M. Covell, written from Clifton Springs, 
‘N. Y., Apr. 23, 1861, pertaining chiefly to war sentiment in the 
North; and an account of Jefferson with the commonwealth of Virginia, 
1785-1789. ds | 

- Dr. John W. Wayland, Harrisonburg, Virginia, is the editor and pub- 
lisher of The Fairfax Line: Thomas Lewis’s Journal of 1746. The 
journal was kept ka Lewis while surveying the southwest line of the 
‘Fairfax domain. . Wayland is also the author of a History of 
Shenandoah County | Cire) which has been — in Strasburg by 
the Shenandoah Publishing House. 


Mr. Armistead C. Gordon has brought out, dik the Old Dominion 
Press, Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe, in two 
volumes. 


- Articles in the April number of the North Carolina Historical Review 
are: Scientific and Interpretative History, by W. W. Pierson, jr.; Thomas 
Cooper and the State Rights Movement in South Carolina, 1823—1830, 
by Dumas Malone; and a History of the Piedmont Railroad Company, 
by C. K. Brown. There are also reprints of Hermon Husband’s Impartial 
Relation (1770) and his Fan for Fanning and a Touchstone to Tryon 
(1771). In the section of Historical Notes are found, among numerous 
` other items, a letter from David L. Swain, president of the University of 
North Carolina, to President Jefferson Davis, Nov. 7, 1864, relative to 
the drafting of the senior class of the university, and some newspaper 
excerpts (1782-1785) pertaining to western claims, cessions, land-jobbers, 
etc. 


The Iron Duke of the Methodist Itinerancy: an Account of the Life 
and Labors of the Reverend John Tillett of North Carolina, by A. W. 
Plyler, is from the Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. - 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine is printing 
‘the correspondence of Arthur Middleton, signer of the Declaration of 
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Independence, with annotations by Joseph W. Barnwell. The installments 
of the correspondence which appear in the issues of October, 1925, and 
January, 1926, include seven letters from Aedanus Burke, fifteen from‘ 
Edward Rutledge, four from Middleton, and one-from the South Carolina 
delegates in Congress, all of the years 1781-1782. The January number 
contains also a reminiscent letter from Dr.. Tucker Harris (1747-1821) 
to his children, contributed by A. S. Salley, jr. 


Francis B. Simkins has brought out through the Duke University 
Press a study of that period of South Carolina history which is essentially 
identified with the career of the late Senator Benjamin R. Tillman. It is 
entitled The Tillman M ovement in South Carolina. 


The Biennial Report (1924-1925) of the Louisiana State Museum 
records many valuable accessions to the collections of the Museum, includ- 
ing some historical manuscripts. It isa matter for regret that the work of 
indexing the records of the Superior Council of Louisiana, which has 
hitherto been done mainly through private benefaction, is threatened with 
discontinuance for lack of funds. 


WESTERN STATES 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held at Springfield, Ill., May 6, 7, and 8, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society. The 
president, Professor James A. Woodburn, read a presidential address on 
Western Radicalism in American Politics. There were papers on the 
Relations of the Primitive Cultures of the Mississippi and the Rio Grande, 
by Professor J. B. McHarg of Lawrence College; on the Life of the Com- 
mon Soldier of the Union Army, by Professor Fred A. Shannon; on 

_ Abraham Lincoln and the Traditions of American Civil Liberty, by Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Cole; and on other topics. There was also a discussion 
of the literary motive in the writing of history. 


The contents of the October number of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly include a paper by the late Governor James E. 
Campbell entitled, Sumner-Brooks-Burlingame: or the Last of the Great 
Challenges; a History of Flood Control in Ohio, by C. A. Bock; the 
address of Hon. Charles H. Workman at the unveiling of the tablet to 
Lincoln at Mansfield, Sept. 22, 1925, to commemorate the meeting that 
first endorsed Lincoln for the presidency; an account of the Akron Cen- 
tennial, July 18-23, 1925, by Edwin W. Brouse; and an article on the 
Presidential Campaign of 1864 in Ohio, by Elizabeth F. Yager. The 
January number has for its principal content an account, by H. C. 
Shetrone, curator of archaeology, of the Explorations of the Hopewell 
Group of Prehistoric Earthworks. 


Norman E. Hills of Toledo, Ohio, is the author and publisher of A 
History of Kelley's Island, Ohio. 
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The Indiana Historical Society Publications, vol. VIII., nos. 3 and 4, 
are, respectively, The Environment of Abraham Lincoln in Indiana, with 
“an Account of the DeBruler Family, by John E. Inglehart and Eugenia 
Ehrmann, and Early Navigation of the St. Joseph River, by Otto M. 
Knoblock. 


Professor James A. Woodburn contributes to the March number of 
the Indiana Magazine of History an article on the Admission of Indiana 
into the Union. In the same number Lee Burns discusses the revision of 
the territorial laws in 1807; J. Wesley Whickcar gives an account of the 
Potawatomie Reservations in Benton, Fountain, Warren, and Tippecanoe 
Counties, and also of a Tri-County Historical Itinerary; and Clarence H. 
Smith contributes a sketch of Judge Martin L. Bundy (1817-1910), to- 
gether with a number of letters from Bundy, written for the Indiana 
Courier, 1848-1849, and relating chiefly to political questions. 


The Indiana History Bulletin of May contains an account, by E. Y. 
Guernsey, of an examination of an aboriginal cemetery and village site in 
Jackson County, Indiana. à 


The Chicago Historical Society Bulletin prints in the May number some 
letters of the Revolutionary period, namely: Peter Van B. Livingston to 
Samuel Stringer, June 7, 1775; James Warren to the Committee of the 
City and County of Albany, June 28, 1775; Philip Schuyler to the Albany 
Committee of Safety, July 13, 1775; and a rather newsy letter of William 
Tudor, written from Boston, Mar. 12, 1775. 


In the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1910 
Miss Irene T. Myers gave a comprehensive account of the archives of 
Kentucky, as complete as conditions at that time might permit. Since 
then the papers belonging to the office of the secretary of state have been 
reduced to order, classified, indexed, and catalogued. Mrs. Emma G. 
Cromwell, secretary of state, now puts forth, for this particular section 
of the archives, 4 Catalogue: Records, Documents, Papers, etc., Kentucky 
Governors, 1792-1926 (pp. 186), showing in detail the contents of boxes 
and jackets, and accompanied by interesting pictures of governors and 
buildings. 


The Tennessee Historical Magazine for January, 1925 (issued in 
February, 1926), contains a study, by Dr. E. M. Eriksson, of Official - 
Newspaper Organs and the Campaign of 1828; an article by Dr. J. T. 
McGill on Franklin and Frankland: Names and Boundaries, pointing out 
the confusion and errors in the use of the two names; an account, by Judge 
Samuel C. Williams, of a Forgotten Campaign, namely, the expedition to 
Florida in the winter of 1812-1813 under Col. John Williams; and an 
article on the Centennial History of Memphis, by J. P. Young. Among 
the documents are a letter from Andrew Jackson to Silas Wright, Feb. 
8, 1843, and one from Col. William B. Campbell, written from “Camp at 
Lometa on the Rio Grande”, July 29, 1846. 
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The Michigan Historical Commission has issued volume IL. of the 
Messages of the Governors of Michigan, edited by its secretary, Dr. 
George N. Fuller. The period covered is from 1846 to 1869; the volume. 
includes the messages (together with biographical sketches) of Governors 
Feich, Ransom, Barry, McClelland, Parsons, Bingham, Wisner, Blair, and 
Crapo. 


The Michigan History Magazine has in the April number an apprecia- 
tion, by Herbert Randall, of Governor Alpheus Felch (1804-1896) ; 
Reminiscences of the Early Michigan Bar, by Joseph B. Moore; a sketch, 
by William L. Jenks, of Senator Charles A. Loomis (1816-1898), with 
three letters from Loomis to his father (1848-1849); an article by 
Charles M. Perry, entitled Dr. Tappan comes to Michigan; and a sketch. 
of Chief Andrew Blackbird, by Ivan Swift. 


The Burton Historical Leaflet of March contains a translation, by _ 
Mrs. L. O. Wolz, of the narrative of Prince Jerome Napoleon’s visit to 
Detroit in 1861, taken from Ferri Pisani, Lettres sur les Etats-Unis 
d'Amérique. The May number contains the Story of Brownstown, by 
M. M. Quaife. | 


At the fifth state historical convention of Minnesota, held at Mankato 
June 17, Dr. William W. Folwell, president of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, presented a paper entitled Progress and Politics, dealing with the 
development of Minnesota after the Civil War; Mr. Thomas Hughes dis- 
cussed Mankato’s Historical Background; Dr. Grace L. Nute dealt with 
the topic Southern Minnesota: How Manuscripts tell its Story; and Pro- 
fessor John P. Pritchett presented Sorne Experiences of a Soldier in the 
Sibley Expedition, from the Journal of Henry J. Hagadorn. 


Articles in the March number of Minnesota Htstory are: the Signifi- 
cance of the Twin Cities for Minnesota History, by Norman S. B. Gras; 
Ramsay Crooks and the Fur Trade of the Northwest, by J. Ward Ruck- 
man; the Mississippi Valley from Prairie du Chien to Lake Pepin: a 
Survey of Unpublished Sources, by Grace L. Nute; and an account by 
the editor of the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society at 
St. Paul in January. Mr. W. M. Babcock contributes, with an introduc- 
tion, some letters of 1849, printed in the Minnesota Pioneer, descriptive of 
steamboat travel on the upper Mississippi at the time. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has in press a volume by Bruce’ 
E. Mahan, entitled Old Fort Crawford and the Frontier. : 

Articles in the April number of the Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics are: the Iowa State Bar Association and Law Reform, by James 
R. McVicker; the Militia under the Constitution of Iowa, by Carl H.. 
Erbe; and the Wittemberg Manual Labor College, by Robert Y. Kerr. 

The March number of the Palimpsest has an article by J. A. Swisher 
* on Constitution Making in 1857. William Penn Clarke (1817-1903) is 
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given’ special prominence in this sketch and in other articles in this - 
issue. 


The April number of the Annals of Iowa has a journal, by Robert 
Campbell, of an expedition (November, 1832, to September, 1833) from 
the Hudson’s Bay Country into Kentucky and return with a flock of sheep. 
Under the title Indian Affairs in Iowa in 1840 is the report of Robert 
Lucas, governor of Iowa Territory-and superintendent of Indian affairs, 
Oct. 23, 1840. Benjamin F, Pearson’s War Diary is continued nape 
1863, to March, 1864). 


The Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis) has brought out The 
Missouri Compromises and Presidential Policies, 1820-1825, from the 
Letters of William Plumer, jr., Representative from New Hampshire, 
edited by Everett S. Brown. l 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for April includes a journal of ` 
a Trip to Texas in 1828 by José Maria Sanchez, translated by Professor 
Carlos E. Castafieda of the College of William and Mary; an account, by 
Lotta M. Spell, of the First Text-Book used in Texas; and a controversial 
- contribution, “El VYllustre Señor Chamuscado”, by Father Zephyrin 
Engelhardt, O.F.M. 


Professor Eugene C. Barker has brought out through the Cokesbury 
Press of Nashville The Life of Stephen F. Asie T Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836. 

A Thumb-Nail H istory of the City of Houston, Texas, from its Found- 
ing in 1836 to the Year 1912, by Dr. Samuel O. Young, is described as an 
old book which has never been in circulation, but has been tying, on the 
; printer’ s shelves (Austin, Gammell’s Book Store). aoe te 


A History of the Regulators and Moderators and the Shelby County 
. War in 1841 and 1842 in the Republic of Texas, a pamphlet by John W. | 
Middleton published in 1883, of which only one copy is known to be 
extant, has been reprinted in Austin by the Personal Service Book Shop. 
The same concern has brought out a reprint of Ashbel Smith’s Remi- 
miscences of the Texas Republic (Galveston, 1876). 


- The December number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma contains the 
Reminiscences of a Range Rider, by James C. Henderson; an incident in 
the Early History of Dewey County, by Frank D. Northrup; and a reprint 
of Gen. W. B. Hazen’s pamphlet, Some Corrections of “Life on the 
Plains” (St. Paul, 1874), replying to strictures upon him in General 
Custer’s book of that name. The January number includes: Life in the 
Cherokee Nation a Decade. after the Civil War, by V. A. Travis; a 
Nearly Forgotten Fragment of Local History, by Robert L. Ream; a 
Biographical Sketch of Rev. Willis F. Folsom (a Choctaw Indian), by 
Phil D. Brewer; and some passages from Folsom’s diary, prepared by 
Rev. W. F. Dunkle. 


À one gi Gene | 
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The Colorado Magazine, which suspended publication in April, ‘1925, 
because of failure to obtain a legislative appropriation, has been enabled 
through financial assistance from the city of Denver to resume publication. 
The issue which now appears (March) contains an article by L. R. Hafen 
on Pioneer Struggles for a Colorado Road across the Rockies, and one by 
W. H. Jackson on Photographing the Colorado Rockies Fifty Years Ago. 


The New Mexico Historical Review has in its second number (April), 
besides the serial contributions, New Mexico in the Great War (with chap- 
ters by Walter M. Danburg and Rupert F. Asplund), and Professor 
George P. Hammond’s study of Don Juan de Oñate and the Founding of 
New Mexico, an article by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford 
University on Spanish Folk-Lore in New Mexico, and one by Professor 
Percy M. Baldwin of the New Mexico College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts on Fray Marcos de Niza and his Discovery of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. 


The Washington Historical Quarterly has in the April number a group 
of four articles which are designated by the editor as “a symposium of 
studies on the Pacific Rim”. They are: Our Asiatic Neighbors, by Pay- 
son J. Treat; Canada on the Pacific, 1866-1925, by Walter N. Sage; the 
Movement to the Far West during the Decade of the ’Sixties, by Dan E. 
Clark; and Should We Study the History of Asia? by Herbert H. 
Gowen. There is also a letter from Captain George Vancouver to James 
Sykes, Jan. 11, 1798, with regard to financial need toward the publication 
of his Voyage. 


The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society has in the March num- 
ber the second installment of Charles H. Carey’s history of the Creation 
of Oregon as a State; an article by M. L. Wardell on Oregon Immigration 
prior to 1846; one by O. Larsell on the Development of Medical Education 
in the Pacific Northwest; one by Henry J. Biddle on the ancient Indian 
village, Wsihram; the second installment of Lewis A. McArthur’s study 
of Oregon Geographical Names; and the Journal of a Trip to Oregon in 
1851, by Elizabeth Wood, reprinted from the Peoria du oran 
(Jan. 30, Feb. 13, 1852). i 

CANADA 

During the last twenty years the Public Archives of Canada have 

acquired some 7000 pictures, framed and unframed, a collection of great 

value to the illustration of Canadian history. Part I. of a Catalogue of 
Pictures, by James F. Kenney, chief of the editing - and research division, 
has now been published (pp- xxxiv, 169), being an elaborate catalogue of 
portraits related to Canadian history in the period ending with 1700. 
The catalogue is scholarly and informing, a handsome volume, and includes 
some fifteen well-executed illustrations of items in the collection described. 


The Canadian Historical Review for March presents the papers of 
George W. Brown, of the University of Toronto, on the Opening of the 
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St. Lawrence to American Shipping, and of Professor Wilson P. Short- 
ridge, of the University of West Virginia, on the Canadian-American 
Frontier during the Rebellion of 1837-1838, which were read at the Ann -` 
Arbor meeting of the American Historical Association; also an account 
of the Canadian Civil Service during the period from 1867 and the Civil 
Service Act of 1868 to the Royal Commission of 1880 and its proposals of 
reform. .There is also printed.a notable memorial on Newfoundland 
addressed by David Kirke in 1652 to the Council of State in London. 


In the preface of Reginald G. Trotter’s Canadian History: a Syllabus 
and Guide to Reading (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 162) it is indicated that the 
book is the outgrowth of five years’ experience with a general course on 
the history of Canada at Stanford University, and to this has been added 
the author’s more recent experience as associate professor of history in 
Queen’s University. The book seems, both as to topics and as to bibli- 
ography, admirably adapted to aid the student of its important subject. 


Much public as well as professional history is to be found carefully 
recounted in The Bench and Bar of Lower Canada down to 1850, by A. 
W. Patrick Buchanan (Montreal, Burton, 1925, pp. 219). 


Mr. John Forsyth, archivist of the province of British Columbia; has 
lately brought out two more numbers in the series of Memoirs of the Ar- 
chives Department, nos. VI. and VII. The former is concerned with the 
early history of the mines on the Fraser River, and is edited by Judge F. 
W. Howay; the other, prepared by R. L: Reid, K.C., deals with the Assay 
Office and the establishment of the Mint at Néw Westminster, 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


One evening in 1845 the Baron Alleye de Cyprey, Louis Philippe’s 
minister to Mexico, incensed by remarks made about him by Don Mariano 
Otero in his newspaper, fell into a fight with him at a fashionable casino 
called the Bafio de las Delicias. This incident and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence to which it gave rise are set forth in no. 18 of the Archivo 
Histórico Diplomático Mexicano, entitled El Baron Alleye de Cyprey y el 
Baño de las Delicias. The Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores has also 
published a handy little Bibliografiu de Cronistas de la Ciudad de México 
(pp. 18) by Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros. 


The University of Texas Bulletin of April 15, 1925, is a study, by’ 
Helen Phipps, of Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico (pp. 
157). In order to an understanding of the agrarian problem as it has 
developed within a century or less, the author has found it necessary to 
make a study of the land tenure of the colonial period, and even prior 
to the conquest, inasmuch as colonial institutions have persisted through 
the centuries and are still deeply rooted in the life of Mexico. 


The latest of the pamphlets of the World Peace Foundation (IX. 5, 
pp. 337-446) is a careful and well-informed discussion of the Mexican 
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Revolution and the United States, 1910-1926, by Dr. Charles W. Hackett, 
professor of Latin-American history in. the .University of Texas. It is 
accompanied by the text in English of several important documents. 


The Biblioteca Nacional of San Salvador has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of that republic by printing, from a manuscript in the 
Archivo de Indias at Seville, the Estado General de la Provincia de San 
Salvador, Reyno de Guatemala, prepared in 1807 by Antonio Gutiérrez y 
Ulloa, corregidor intendente of that province, and describing fully, in 
gazetteer fashion, all the districts, towns, villages, and haciendas of the 
province as it then was. A 


Colonel Auguste Nemours, a graduate of St. Cyr, for some time an 
administrative official in Haiti and now chargé d’affaires of that republic 
at the Hague, has undertaken on the basis of serious and thorough re- 
searches an Histoire Militaire de la Guerre d’Indépendance de Saint- 
Domingue, of which the first volume, after careful discussion of the rise 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, gives the history of the military operations from 
the arrival of Leclerc to the arrest of Toussaint in June, 1802 (Nancy, 
. Berger-Levrault, 1925, pp. viii, 284). 


The Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas of Buenos Aires announces 
as to appear before long in the series of Documentos para la Historta 
Argentina, vol. XIX., ecclesiastical, containing the annual letters of the 
Society of Jesus from the province of Paraguay, Chile, and Tucumän, 


1609-1615. 


University lectures of Professor Emilio Ravignani on the Historia 
Constitucional de la República de Argentina have been published by two 
of his pupils, L. R. Praprotnik and L. M. Sicard, from their stenographic 
notes. Tomo I. (Buenos Aires, J. Peuser, 1926, pp. 368) covers the 
colonial and revolutionary period and the formation of national and 
provincial governments, down to 1825. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. H. St. John de Crévecoeur [ed. 
H. L. Bourdin and S. T. Williams], Sketch of a Contrast between the 
Spanish and the English Colonies (University of California Chronicle, 
April); D. H. Sill, Kiliaen van Rensselaer (New York Geneatogical and 
Biographical Record, July); J. M. Beck, The Preamble of the Constitu- 
‘tion (Georgetown Law Journal, March) ; George C, Lay, The Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution: its History and Development (American Law 
Review, March-April); R. B. Mowat, The Friendship of Great Britain 
and the United States (Quarterly Review, April); Henri Sée, Les Côtes 
Américaines du Pacifique vues par un, Français au Début du XIXe Siècle 
(Bulletin Hispanique, April); Paul Descamps, Les Origines de la 
Coéducation en Amérique (Revue Anglo-Américaine, February); J. H. 
Easterby, The Charleston Commercial Convention of 1854 (South Atlantic 
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Quarterly, April) ; Kathleen Bruce, Economic Factors in the Manufacture 
of Confederate Ordnance (Army Ordnance, November, January); H. M. 
Wriston, American Participation tn International Conferences (American 
Journal of International Law, January) ; D. F. Houston, Eight Years with 
Wilson (World’s Work, April, May, June) ; Lieut. de Vaiss. R. Coindreau, 
Le Transport des Troupes Américaines en France, concl. (Revue Mari- 
time, March); td., Le Repatriement de l'Armée Américaine, cont. (ibid. 
April); H. C. Kittredge, The Merchant Marine of Cape Cod (Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, March) ; W. C. Ford, Early Maps of Carolina (Geo- 
graphical Review, April); V. Rodriguez Beteta, Laws relative to the 
Printing-Press in Colonial America (Inter-America, April) ; Frederick J 
‘Turner, The Children of the Pioneers (Yale Review, July). 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


Dr. Conyers Read, formerly a professor of history in the University of 
Chicago, is the author of the recently published volume on Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth (see p. 766, supra). 

Dr. Vera L. Brown is an assistant professor of history in Smith 
College. i ; 

Dr. E. Malcolm Carroll is an assistant professor of history in Duke 
University. f 

Dr. Nathaniel W. Stephenson, formerly professor of history in the 
College of Charleston, is an editor of the- “Chronicles of America” 
photo-plays which are being produced under the direction of the Yale 
University Press. 

Dr. George M. Stephenson is an assistant professor of history in the 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. H. W. Schneider is an assistant professor of philosophy in Co- 
lumbia University. l 

Mr. Waldo G. Leland is a member of the staff of the Department of 
Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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